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OLD   AND   NEW. 


Beoinnebs  in  Chemistry  are  liable  to  much  confusion  an*d  em- 
barrassment  from  the  fact  that  there  are  now  in  use  two  distinct 
systems  of  Chemical  Notation  and  several  forms  of  Nomenclature. 

The  older  chemistry — the  chemistry  generally  in  vogue  up  to 
1860,  and  still  employed  in  all  the  best  treatises  on  technical,  an- 
alytical, physiological  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry— diflFers  from 
the  "  modern  chemistry,"  primarily,  in  so  far  as  notation  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  use  of  different  atomic  weights  for  certain  elements. 
The  older  atomic  weights  employed  by  English  writers  were  de- 
cided upon  from  narrow  grounds,  and  somewhat  arbitrarily.  It 
having  been  found,  for  example,  that  water  contains  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  to  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  was  assumed  to  be  eight  times  that  of  hydrogen, 
and  water  was  assumed  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  each  element, 
and  had  the  symbol  HO  assigned  to  it.  Carbonic  oxide  was 
ibund  to  contain  six  weights  of  carbon  to  eight  weights  of  oxy- 
gen, and  being  the  oxygen  compound  in  whicn  the  least  quantity 
of  carbon  exists,  was  therefore  assumed  to  contain  one  atom  of 
each  of  its  elements,  and  six  became  accordingly  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon.  Carbonic  acid,  with  double  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,  was  considered  to  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  was 
written  CO,.  As  discovery  revealed  the  composition  of  bodies, 
their  atomic  weights  were  agreed  upon  with  reference  only  to  ap- 
parent simplicity  and  harmony^to  what  had  been  previously  as- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  any  other  and  more  philosophical  crite- 
rion or  guide. 

The  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  was  and  still  is  philosophical,  be- 
cause it  gives,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  reason  for  the  laws  of  definite 
and  multiple  combination  ;  but  the  atomic  weiglits  he  and  his  sue- 
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cessors  adopted  were  open  to  revision,*  the  simplicity  which  was 
relied  npon  in  selecting  them  being  often  more  apparent  than 
real.  Thus  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  was  taken  to  be  the 
smallest  quantity  of  that  element  which  would  unite  with  oxy- 
gen. Had  it  happened  that  carbonic  oxide  was  then  unknown, 
and  that  carbonic  acid  was  believed  to  be  the  lowest  oxide  of 
carbon,  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  would  have  been  fixed  at  3, 
oxygen  being  8.  Or,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  had  been 
measured  directly  by  hydrogen,  in  the  lowest  hydride  of  carbon, 
marsh  gas,  assumed  to  be  CH„  the  result  would  also  have  been 
3.  We  see,  then,  evidently,  that  the  formerly  received  atomic 
weights  of  those  elements,  which  form  multiple  combinations, 
were  liable  to  be  multiples  or  divisors  of  the  true  f  atomic 
weiffhts,  and  were,  of  necessity,  thus  far  arbitrarily  chosen. 

T^lie  discovery  that  the  volumes  in  which  gases  unite  bear  sim 
pie  ratios  to  one  another,  was  regarded  as  a  clue  which  might 
point-  with  certainty  to  the  real  atomic  relations.  When  two 
volumes  of  water  vapor  are  decomposed,  there  result  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  Berzelius  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  his  belief  that  tke  number  of  volumes  repre- 
sent the  number  of  atoms ;  that,  accordingly,  water  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  that 
Its  formula  is,  therefore,  H,0 ;  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  being  one,  that  of  oxygen  must  be  sixteen,  or  double 
what  Dalton  assumed. 

The  progress  of  science  has  gradually  brought  the  minds  of 
chemists  to  the  conviction  that  the  greater  number  of  the  old 
atomic  weights  must  be  doubled,  and  that  certain  foimulae  must 
be  changed  accordingly.  To  this  result  not  only  the  "  law  of  vol- 
umes," but  a  comparison  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  and 
other  physical  considerations  have  contributed,  while  purely  chem- 
ical reasons  furnish  the  most  conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  change. 

The  fact  that  the  older  atomic  weights  and  nomenclature  have 
been  so  long  in  use  among  druggists,  physicians,  and  manufac- 
turers, and  that  so  vast  a  mass  ot  chemical  literature  has  been 
written  in  accordance  with  them,  has  properly  enough  prevented 
their  sudden  abandonment.  The  greater  truth  of  the  modern 
chemistry  must  ultimately  compel  its  adoption  with  more  or  less 
modifications.  For  the  present  it  is  important  that  the  student 
become  familiar  with  both.  This  familiarity  can  readily  be  ac- 
quired by  practice  in  translating  the  older  symbols  into  the  newer, 
and  the  reverse,  by  aid  of  the  rules  to  be  found  below. 

In  modern  chemistry  the  idea  of  quantivalence  or  atom-fixing 
power  serves  a  very  important  part.  Those  elements  which,  like 
chlorine,  unite  with  hydrogen,  volume  for  volume,  i.e.,  atom  for 

*  Independently  of  errors  in  their  determination  as  combining  weights. 
f  Afisaming  the  Atomic  Theory  to  be  an  expression  of  /o^. 


atom,  have  been  termed  monads,  or  have  been  characterized  as 
nnivalent  (one-valaej  elements.  Those  elements  which,  like 
oxygen,  combine  with  twice  their  volume  (or  two  atoms)  of 
liydrogen  or  other  monad  radical,  are  dyads,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
bivalent  (two-value)  radicals.  Triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  and  hexads 
are  elements  (or  radicals)  which  unite  respectively  with  three, 
four,  five,  and  six  times  their  (gaseous)  volume  of  hydrogen  or 
analogous  monads,  and  to  which  apply  respectively  the  adjectives 
trivalent,  quadrivalent,  quinquivalent,  ana  sexivalent. 

Those  elements  whose  quantivalence  is  expressed  by  an  odd 
number,  1,  3,  6  or  7,  are  collectively  termed  periasada^  and  those 
which  unite  with  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
chlorine  are  designated  artidda* 

The  following  table  gives  the  two  systems  of  atomic  weights, 
the  older  following  the  symbol  printed  in  Roman  type,  and  the 
newer  that  printed  in  Italics. 


PKKISSADS. 

AKTTADS. 

OLD  AND  XRW 

OLD 

NEW 

MONADS. 

ATOMIC  WEIOUT8. 

DYAD& 

AT.  WT8. 

AT.  WT«. 

Hydrogen, 

H    =         1 

Oxygen, 

0=8 

0     =      16 

Chlorine, 

CI  =     35.5 

Sulphur, 

S   =    16 

a   =    32 

Bromine, 

Br=     W 

Selenium, 

Se=    89.5 

8e  =    19 

Iodine, 

I    =  127 

Tellurium, 

Te=    64 

Te  =128 

Fluorine, 

F   =     19 

Calcium, 

Ca=    20 

C7a=    40 

lithium, 

Li  =      7 

Strontium, 

Sr  =    43.75  8r  =    87.5 

Sodium, 

Na=     23 

Barium, 

Ha-    68.5 

Ba  =  137 

Potassium, 

K   =     39 

Mercury, 

Hg=100 

Hg  =  200 

Rubidium, 

Rb=    85.4 

Copper, 

Cu=    81.7 

Cti=    63.4 

CiBBium, 

Cs  -  133 

Lead, 

Pb  =  103.6 

Pb  -  207 

Thallium, 

Tl  =  203 

Cadmium, 

Cd=    56 

Cd  =  112 

Silver, 

Ag=  108 

Zinc, 

Zn=   32.5 

Zn  =    65 

/ 

Magnesium, 

Mg=      8 

Mg  =    2^ 

TRIADS.. 

Boron, 

B=    11 

TVrRADS. 

Gold, 

Au  =  190 

Carbon, 

0=6 

C    =    12 

Silicon 

Si  =14 

Si   =    28 

PK3CTAD8L 

Titanium, 

Ti  =25 

n  =  50 

Nitrogen, 

N  =    14 

Tin, 

Sn  =  69 

Sn  =118 

Phosphorus, 

P   -    81 

AluminiuTn, 

Al  =13.75 

Al   =    27.5 

Arsenic, 

As-    75 

Platinum, 

Pt  =  98.94 

Pt  =  197.88 

Antimony, 

Sb  =  122 

Palladium, 

Pd  =  53 

Pd  =  106 

Bismuth, 

Hi  =  210 

Vanadium, 

V   =    51.3 

HBXADS. 

Chromium, 

Or  =  26.25 

Cr  =    52.5 

Manganese, 

Mn  =  27.5 

Mn=    55 

Iron, 

Fe  =  28 

Fe  =    56 

• 

Nickel, 

Ni  =  29.5 

Ni   =    59 

Cobalt, 

Co  =  9.5 

Co   =    59 

Uranium, 

V    =59.4 

cr    =118.8 

Molybdenum,  Mo  =  46 

Mo  =    92 

*  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  quannvalence  of  various  elements.  Some 
regard  sulphur  as  a  hexod,  and  others  put  down  iron,  cobalt,  and  some  other 
metals  as  dyads.  Wanklyn  considers  sodium  to  be  a  triad.  The  distinction  be- 
tween perissads  and  artiads  is  more  absolute,  but  certain  elements,  especially 
Vanadium  and  Uranium,  may  be  put  in  both  groups. 


It  will  be  Been  from  the  above  table  that  the  atomic  wei&^hts  of 
the  so-called  perissad  elements,  including  the  monads  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  and  the  members  of  its  gronp,  the  alkali  metals,  thallium 
and  silver,  the  triads  boron  and  gold,  and  the  pentads  nitrogen, 
etc.,  including  bismuth,  have  the  same  atomic  weights  in  the 
newer  chemistry  as  have  been  so  long  used  in  the  older. 

On  the  contrary,  the  artiad  elements,  viz.,  the  dyads  oxygen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  the  alkali  earth-metals ;  the 
tetrads  carbon,  silicon,  titanium,  tin,  and  the  remaining  metallic 
elements  which  are  dyads,  tetrads,  or  hexads,  have  double  the 
atomic  weights  in  the  new  system  which  they  had  in  the  old. 

To  convert  the  old-system  forraulfle  into  corresponding  values 
of  the  new,  the  following  rules  are  indicated  : — 

1.  Compounds  of  perissad  elements, — The  symbols  of  compounds 
of  perissad  elements  are  ordinarily  alike  in  both  systems,  and  their 
values,  expressed  by  the  atomic  weights  of  the  old  system,  or 
by  the  moleculai*  weights  of  the  new  system,  are  the  same 
in  both,  viz. : — 


ATOMIC  WEIGHT.         XOLnCULAR  WRIGHT. 
OLD  STSnSM.  KEW  gYSTTEM. 


sninoLs.  ^ 


IICl  86.5 

NH,  ,    17 

PCU  208.5 

BF.  68 

If  the  newer  symbols  are  unlike  the  old,  the  latter  and  their 
values  are  multiplied  to  make  the  new.  Some  chemists  change 
tlie  symbols  of  the  liquid  and  solid  phosphides  of  hydrogen. 
viz.: — 

SAfl.  AT.  WT.         LIQUID.  AT.  WT.       SOLID.  AT.  WT. 

Old  system H,P  34      :     H,P  33    :     HP,  68 

MOL.  WT.  MOL.  WT.  MOL.  WT. 

New  syatem. HaP  34      :    H^P.  66*:    HaP*  126 

2.  Compounds  of  artiad  elements,  — The  symbols  of  compounds 
of  artiad  elements  are  commonly  alike  in  both  systems,  but  in 
the  new  system  the  values  are  double  those  of  the  old. 


ATOMIC  WBIOIIT. 

MOLECULAR  WBIQHT. 

ST3IBOIA 

OLD  SYtrrSM. 

KKWBYSrBlL 

SO, 

32 

64 

CO 

14 

28 

CO, 

22 

44 

BaO 

76.5 

153 

Fea 

44 

88 

Al.O, 

61.5 

103 

BaO,SO,-BaS04 

116.5 

283 

3.  Compounds  of  perissad  with  artiad  elements, — The  symbols 
of  compounds  of  perissad  with  artiad  elements  are  converted  from 
the  old  into  the  new  system,  generally,  by  halving  the  number  ot* 
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artiad  atoms,  in  which  case  the  values  are  the  same  in  both 
systems,  viz. : — 

SYMBOLS. 


/ * , 


VALUES. 


OLD  sramu.  kkw  srtrrKJC.  ^^^  ^'''  ^'''  ^*^  **^  *"^^  ^T- 

KaOHO  KaHO  40 

Cr,0^.d  S03,KOSOs,24HO  Cr(S04),K.12H,0*  400.5 

HOXOft  HNO,  68 

KOOO,,  HOOO,  KHOOs  100 

CxmH»»Oi,  (CHft)  (G,»H,iOs)«t  806 

When  the  number  of  artiad  atoms  cannot  be  halved,  and  In 
some  other  cases,  the  number  of  perissad  atoms  is  doubled,  the 
values  being  doubled  at  the  same  time,  viz. : — 


SYMBOLS. 

VALUES 

• 

r —                                         ■    -   - 

— % 

OLD  AT.  WT. 

VKW  MOL.  WT. 

NO. 

N=0» 

64 

106 

HO 

HaO 

0 

18 

Cad 

CaCU 

55.5 

111 

Hg.Gl 

HgaCl, 

235.5 

771 

HgCl 

HgCl, 

185.5 

271 

BaO.HO 

BaHjO, 

86.5 

171 

Cr,0»,3S0s,K0,S0s 

K,Cr,08(SO,)4 

24HO 

• 

84H.Ot 

400.5 

900 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  symbols  of  complicated  com- 
pounds is  very  various,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  study  of  the 
masters  who  lead  usage.  As  regards  nomenclature  the  "  modem  " 
chemists  are  by  no  means  agreed!  The  departures  from  traditional 
English  usage  are,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  simple  changes 
of  verbal  form,  such  as  zinc  sulphate  or  zincic  sulphate  instead  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  lead  nitrite  or  phiinbic  nitrite  instead  of  nitrite 
of  lead,  silver  chloride  or  argentic  chloride  instead  of  chloride 
of  silver. 

In  case  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  the  alkali  and  alkali-earth 
metals,  the  name  of  the  metal  itself  and  not  that  of  the  oxide  is 
used,  viz. :  calcium  sulphate  or  calcic  sulphate  instead  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  sodium  borate  or  sodic  borate  instead  of  borate  of  soda, 
barium  nitrate  or  baric  nitrate  rather  than  nitrate  of  baryta. 

In  case  of  the  metals  which  have  two  basic  oxides,  these  and 
the  corresponding  salts  are  distinguished  by  the  particles  oits  and 
ic  affixed  to  the  name  of  the  metal  used  adjectively ;  thus,  protoxide 
of  iron  and  sesquioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  are  respectively  ferrous 
and  ferric  oxiae,  hydrated  protoxide  is  ferrous  liydrate,  sesqui- 
sulphate  is  terric  sulpjiate.  Similarly,  we  have  cuprous  acetate, 
cupric  oxide,  mercurous  nitrate,  and  mercuric  pnosphate.  So 
aluminic  sulphate  (by  analogy),  nickelous  oxalate,  bismuthic  bro- 
mide, &c. 


*  Chrome  alnm,  WATTflb 
Tripalmitine. 
Chrome  Alum,  CooxflL 
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It  has  long  been  conceded  that  the  traditional  acids  CO,,  SO,, 
POj(P,0,),  IiO,(iV^,0,)  &c.,  are  no  acids  (i.e.,  sour  bodies)  at  all, 
but  yield  acids  by  their  combination  with  the  elements  of  water. 
They  were  therefore  termed  anhydrous  acids.  Later  they  have 
been  classed  together  as  anhydrides  and  designated  individually 
as  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphuric  anhydride,  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride, &c.,  and  this  nomenclature  is  now  employed  by  many 
chemists,  especially  by  Odling.and  Frankland.  Othei-s,  fol- 
lowing Williamson,  insist  that  CO.,  50,,  &c.,  are  acids  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  nomenclature,  and  retain  tor  them  the  old  names, 
while  the  sour  (hydrated)  acids  are  designated  as  hydrogen  or 
hydric  salts,  viz. :  E^SO^=hydriG  sulphate,  II^PO^=hyd\ic  phos- 
phate or  phosphoric  liydrate.  Still  other  chemists  prefer  to 
fall  back  upon  numeral  prefixes  in  case  of  the  anhydrides  and  other 
related  oxides,  viz. :  Watts  gives  to  CO^CO^,  and  Cl^O^  the  names 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  chlorine  tetroxide.  Roscoe 
makes  CO  carbonic  oxide,  CO^  carbonic  dioxide,  and  Cl^O^  chlo- 
ric tetroxide. 

In  case  of  bodies  of  more  complicated  composition,  especially 
those  belonging  to  organic  chemistry,  the  assumption  of  compound 
radicals  or  other  peculiar  views  of  rational  constitution  have  led 
chemists  to  construct  various  new  formulsB  and  corresponding 
new  names,  which  are  to  be  learned  in  the  writings  where  they 
are  propounded. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  preparing  this  edition  of  Fresenius'  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  the  editor  has  sought  bj  various  changes  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  student. 

The  foreign  editions  have  attained  such  encyclopedic  dimensions 
as  to  occasion  the  beginner  no  little  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced. A  few  processes  which  the  editor's  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  are  untrustworthy,  and  many  more  that  can  well  be 
spared  because  they  are  tedious  or  unnecessary,  have  been  omit- 
ted. The  entire  chapter  on  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters,  excellent 
as  it  is,  has  been  suppressed  on  account  of  its  length,  and  because 
the  few  who  have  occasion  to  make  detailed  investigations  in  that 
direction  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 

The  section  on  Organic  Analysis  has  been  reduced  from  sixty  to 
thirty  pages,  mainly  by  the  omission  of  processes  which  from  their 
antiquity  or  inferiority  are  more  curious  than  useful.  The  chap- 
ters on  Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetiy  have  been  likewise  greatly 
condensed,  and  all  that  especially  relates  to  Soils  and  Ashes  of 
Plants  has  been  left  out.  The  recent  appearance  of  an  e:rcellent 
special  treatise  on  "Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis,"  by  Profes- 
sor Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  justifies  the  last-named 
omission. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  important  matter  has  been  added. 
Bunsen's  invaluable  new  methods  of  treating  precipitates  are  de- 
scribed in  his  own  (translated)  words.  Yarious  new  methods  of 
estimation  and  separation  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  places. 

The  editor  thankfully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  several 
gentlemen  for  special  contributions  to  this  work ;  viz. :  To  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  who  has  kindly  furnished  a  manuscript  account 
of  his  admirable  method  of  fluxing  silicates  for  the  estimation  of 
alkalies.     To  O.  D.  Allen,  Esq.,  late  chemist  to  the  Freedom  Iron 


vi  editor's  preface. 

"Works,  Lewistown;  Pennsylvania,  for  copious  notes  of  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  analyses  of  steel,  iron,  and  iron  ores,  which 
have  been  freely  employed  in  §229.  To  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Mixter, 
chief  assistant  in  the  SheflSeld  Laboratory,  for  the  account  of  the 
gold  and  silver  assay.  To  Professor  Brush,  of  Yale  College,  Pro- 
fessor Collier,  of  Vermont  University,  and  B.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  various  important  facts  and  suggestions.  Just 
before  going  to  press,  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibba  has  communicated  an 
account  of  his  new  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction 
for  temperature,  pressure  and  moisture  in  absolute  determinations 
of  nitrogen  or  other  gases,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  convenience, 
and  accuracy  must  prove  of  the  highest  service  to  chemistry.  It 
will  be  found,  with  some  other  matters,*  in  an  appendix,  p.  619. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  methods  of  exam- 
ining ores,  it  is  believed,  adapt  the  work  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  metallurgical  and  mining  student. 

The  editor's  additions  are  distinguished,  in  all  important  cases, 
by  enclosure  in  brackets,  [  ]. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  new 
notation  and  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  the  editor  has  in  this 
book  retained  the  old  system,  because  it  is  identified  with  the 
chemical  literature  of  the  century,  and  cannot  be  speedily  for- 
gotten by  practical  men.  At  a  time  when  the  most  elementary 
text-books  are  framed  on  the  "  modem  "  system,  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  student  exercised  in  the  language  of  the  old  masters 
of  the  science,  which  is  still,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  a 
part  of  the  vernacular  of  the  physician,  the  apothecary,  the 
metallurgist,  and  the  manufacturer. 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

Shefheld  Laboratobt  or  Talk  Gollbob,  Dec,  1869. 

*  Viz.,  assaj  of  chrome  iron,  and  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  Ume^ 
alumina,  and  iron. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ab  we  have  already  seen  in  the  '^  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analjms,''—  . 
to  wMch  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel, — Obemioal 
Analjais  comprises  two  branches,  viz. :  qualitative  amaiysis  and  quamti- 
iative  onalydBj  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  ascertain  the  ruUv/re^ 
that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  amovmt^  of  the  several  component 
parts  of  any  compound. 

By  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  we  convert  the  wnhnovm  constituents  of  a 
body  into  certain  hnovm  forms  or  combinations ;  and  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  draw  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  these  unknown 
constituents.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  object,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, often  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods  most  widely 
differing  from  each  other,  are  affiolysia  by  weighty  or  gravimetric  cmcdyaia^ 
and  analysis  by  meastMrCy  or  tfolumetric  a/nalysis. 

Gravimetric  analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  knovm  con- 
stituents of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will  admit  of 
the  most  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover,  the 
composition  is  accurately  known.  These  new  forms  or  combinations  may 
be  either  educts  from  the  analyzed  substance,  or  they  may  be  prodv>cts. 
In  the  former  case  the  ascertained  weight  of  the  eliminated  substance  is 
the  direct  expression  of  the  amoimt  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound 
under  examination ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  prodtictSy  the  quantity  in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was 
originally  present  in  the  analyzed  compound,  has  to  be  deduced  by 
calculation  frt>m  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  combinaticm. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points : — Suppose 
.we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the  chloride 
of  that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by  precipitating  the  metallic 
mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  say  by  means  of  protochloride 
of  tin;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  precipitating  the  solution  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury. 
100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  consist  of  73*82  of  mercury  and  26*18 
of  chlorine;  consequently,  if  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute 
accuracy,  the  precipitation  of  100  parts  of  chloride  of  mereury  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin  will  yield  73*82  parts  of  metallio  mercury.  With  equally 
exact  manipulation  the  other  method  yields  85*634  parts  of  sulphide  of 
mercury. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  we  find  the  number  73*82  directly ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  to  deduce  it  by  calculation : — (100  parts  of  sulphide  of 
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mercury  contain  86*207  parts  of  mercury ;  How  mudi  mercniy  do  86*634 
parts  contain  ?) 

100  :  85-634  : :  86-207  :  »-«=73-82. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  tbat  the  forms  into 
wbich  bodies  are  converted  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by  weight  should 
fulfil  two  conditions :  first,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  weighed  exactly ; 
secondly,  they  must  be  of  known  composition, — ^for  it  is  qxdte  obvious,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  accuraJbe  quantitative  ^malysis  must  be  altogether  im- 
possible if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it  is  intended  to  ascertain, 
does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  composition  of  a  new  product, 
we  lack  the  necessary  basis  of  our  calculation. 

YoLUicETRic  ANALYSIS  is  based  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  that 
of  gravimetric  analysis ;  viz.,  it  afiects  the  quantitative  determination  of 
B  body,  by  convertmg  it  from  a  certain  definite  state  to  axiother  equally 
definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fluid  of  accurately  known  power  of  action, 
and  under  circumstances  which  permit  the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorouB 
precision  the  exact  point  when  ^e  conversion  is  aooompHshed.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method : — 
Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide ;  iSie  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  colour,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing  to  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present,  to  colorless  sulphsto 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If^  ilierefore,  to  an  acidified  fiidd  containing 
protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  its  red  color  continues  for  some  time  to  disappear  upon  stirring; 
but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid 
by  the  last  drop  added  remains  :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  determining  the  strength  or  power  of  action  of  the 
flohition  of  permanganate  of  potassa — ^which  is  done  simply  by  making  it 
act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution,  and  correctiy 
noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  effect  the  conversion  of  that  pro- 
toxide to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — ^we  are  now  able  with  this  solution  to 
tdetermine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present  in  any  solution. 
Thus,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that  we  have  found  it  takes  exactiy 
100  parts  of  our  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  oxidize  2  parts  of 
protoxide  of  iron ;  if  now,  in  testing,  with  this  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  any  solution  containing  an  unknown  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  we  find  that  100  parts  of  our  standard  fltdd  are  required 
to  oxidize  the  iron,  we  know  at  once  that  the  examined  fluid  ccmtained 
exactly  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  if  50  parts  are  required,  we  know 
-that  1  part  of  protoxide  of  iron  was  present,  iui.  Ac  Accordingly,  by 
ssimply  measuring  the  quantity  used  of  our  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  we  arrive  at  once  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
"df  (protoxide  of  iron. 

As  the  process  of  measurins  is  mostly  adopted,  in  preference  to  that 
of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  standard  fluid,  we 
ginre  to  this  analytical  method  the  name  of  **  analysis  by  measure.^  It 
generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  with  much  greater 
expeditioiilhaiL  is  the  case  with  analyaiB  by  wei|^t. 
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To  tkis  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  qtiantita- 
tive  analysis,  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  re- 
aearches,  I  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those 
irho  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  this  branch. 
ITheae  qualifications  are,  1,  theoretical  knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipula- 
tion ;  and  3,  strict  conscientiousness. 

The  preliminary  knovolUdge  required  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with 
qualitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arithmetic  Thus 
prepared,  we  shall  understand  the  method  by  which  bodies  are  separated 
and  determined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  perform  our  calcu- 
lations, by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formulae  of  compounds  are 
deduced  from  the  analytical  results,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  adopted  methods  is  tested,  and  the  results  obtained  are  con- 
trolled. To  this  knowledge  must  be  joined  the  abUity  of  performing  the 
neeessary  practical  operations.  This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for  all 
applied  sciences,  but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quantitative 
analysis  is  that  one.  The  most  extensive  and  solid  theoretical  acquire- 
jnentfi  will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  com- 
nson  salt  present  in  a  solution,  if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dexterity 
to  transfer  a^uid  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  the  smallest  loss 
by  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  <&c.  The  various  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  manual  skill,  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the  posseasion  of  the  greatest 
practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough  theoretical  know- 
ledge, will  still  prove  insufficent  to  insure  a  successful  pursuit  of  quanti- 
tative researches,  unless  also  combined  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth^  and 
mfrm  detemdiMjUan  to  accept  none  but  thoroughly  conjvrmed  results. 

Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows  that 
caaea  YnR  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the  study,  in 
which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  result  will  turn  out 
oorrect,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be  quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance under  investigation  may  be  spilled ;  or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepi- 
tation ;  or  the  analyst  may  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
^weighing ;  or  it  may  happen  that  two  analyses  of  the  aaxae  substance  do 
not  exactly  agree.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  the  operator 
aibould  be  conscientious  enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again. 
Se  who  is  not  possessed  of  this  self-command — who  shirks  trouble  where 
truth  is  at  stake — ^who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  and 
guesswork,  where  the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  iis  the  object, 
nuiat  be  pronounced  just  as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
quantifcative  analytical  researches  as  he  who  is  wanting  in  knowledge  or 
iddlL  He,  therefore,  who  cannot  fully  trust  his  work — ^who  cannot  swear 
to  the  correctness  of  his  results,  may  indeed  occupy  himself  with  quanti- 
tative analysis  by  way  of  practice,  but  he  ought  on  no  account  to  publish 
.or  use  his  results  as  if  they  were  positive,  since  such  proceeding  could 
not  conduce  to  his  own  advantage,  and  would  certainly  be  mischievous 
as  regards  the  science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter — ^that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  however,  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades,  and 
agriculture. 
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Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  viz.,  ana- 
lysis pf  mixtures^  and  analysis  of  chefniccd  compounds.  This  division  may 
appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research.  The  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  mixtures,  too,  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  com- 
]>ouuds ;  and  the  method  applied  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results 
in  the  former  case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The 
quantitative  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  also  rather  subserves  the 
purposes  of  the  science,  whilst  that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyze  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the  result 
of  the  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution  of  that  acid,  its  combining 
proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  results  ob- 
tained will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  of  which  the  solu- 
tion is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical  science :  but  if,  on  the  other 
band,  I  analyze  gunpowder,  alloys,  medicinal  mixtures,  ashes  of  plants, 
&c.,  (kc,  I  have  a  very  different  object  in  view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such 
cases  to  apply  the  results  which  I  may  obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  the- 
oretical question  in  chemistry,  but  I  want  to  render  a  pi*actical  service 
either  .to  the  arts  and  industries,  or  to  some  other  science.  If  in  the 
analysis  of  a  chemical  compound  I  wish  to  control  the  results  obtained, 
I  may  do  this  in  most  cases  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  stoichio- 
metric data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a-  second  analysis  is  necessary 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  first. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes  to 
this  branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative 
researches  have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern 
the  combinations  and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Stoichiometry  is 
entirely  based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations ;  all  i-ational 
views  respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the 
only  safe  and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  stxx>ngest  and  most  powerful 
lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemistry  in  its 
applications  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It  teaches  the 
mineralogist  the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  him  principles 
and  rules  for  their  recognition  and  classification.  It  is  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  the  physiologist ;  and  agriculture  has  already  derived 
much  benefit  from  it ;  but  far  greater  benefits  may  be  predicted.  We 
need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advantages  which  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  every  branch  of  industry  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  practical  application  of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit 
thus  bestowed  by  quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  sciences,  arts, 
«&c.,  has  been  in  a  measure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus  whilst 
stoichiometry  owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichio- 
metric laws  afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our  analyses  so 
accurately  as  to  justify  the  reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them. 
Again,  whilst  quantitative  analysis  has  advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and 
industry,  our  manu&cturers  in  return  supply  us  with  the  most  perfect 
platinum,  glass,  and  porcelain  vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubbber, 
without  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analytical 
operations  with  the  minutoness  and  acctiracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 
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Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives  from  stoi- 
chiometiT,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  sreatly  facilitates  its  practice, 
and  altlt^^h  mimy  determinations  are  considerably  abbrieviated  by  volu! 
metric  analysis,  it  must  he  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  the  pursuit 
of  this  hranch  of  chemistry  requires  considerable  expenditure  of  time. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study, 
for  they  must  not  allow  their  attention  to  be  divided  upon  many  things 
at  one  time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their  results  will  be  more  oi*  less 
injured*  I  would  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming  an 
analytical  chemist  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of  patience, 
reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by 
step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  the  necessary  certainty  in  his 
'work,  the  indispensable  self-reliance  which  can  alone  be  founded  on  one's 
own  results.  However  mechanical,  protracted,  and  tedious  the  opera- 
tions of  quantitative  analysLs  may  i^pear  to  be,  the  attainment  of 
accuracy  will  amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
them;  whilst,  on  tlie  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than 
to  find,  after  a  long  and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect 
or  uncertain.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quan- 
titative analysis  agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by 
strict,  nay,  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to  attain 
correct  results,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  I  scarcely  know  a  better  and 
more  immediate  reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs  from  the  at- 
tainment of  accurate  results  and  perfectly  corresponding  analyses.  The 
satisfaction  enjoyed  at  the  success  of  our  efforts'  is  surely  in  itself  a 
sufficient  motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even 
without  looking  to  the  practical  benefits  which  we  may  derive  from  our 
operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work  : — 

L  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elekexts. 

OxygeUy  Sydrogen^  S%tlphv/r^  [Sdeniu7n,'\  JPhosphorus,  Chlorine^ 
Jodine^  Sraminey  Fluorine^  Nitrogen^  IBarony  SUicoUy  Carbon, 

U.  Metals. 

PotoMxwn^  Sodium^  [^Lithium^l  JBarium^  Strontium^  Calcium^ 
Jlfagnesiumy  Alv/minium^  Chromium^  [Titaniu/niy^  ZinCy  Ufangomese^ 
Nvckdy  Cohalty  Jroriy  [  n'ranvmn,'\  Silver ^  Mercvayy  Lead^  Copper ^  -Z?w- 
fnuihy  Cadmium^  [PaUadiumy^  Goldy  Platinwmy  Tiriy  Antimonf/y 
JLrseniCy  [Molyhdenum], 

(The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  supplement- 
ary paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  rest.) 


I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  generally ;  describing,  1st,  the  execution  of  analy- 
sis ;  and,  2d,  the  calculation  of  the  results  obtained.  In  the  second,  I 
give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special  analytical  processes.  And 
in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  selected  examples,  which  may  serve 
as  exerdaes  for  the  groundwork  of  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis. 
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The  following  table  will  afibrd  the  rewkr  m  desr  amd  cbfinite  nolioB 
of  ibe  ebDtents  <^  the  whole  work : — 

L  GENERAL  PART. 

A — ^ExjDcunoH  or  AKAijnus. 

I.  Operations. 
$,  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  wMdi  bodies  are  separated  from  others^ 
or  in  wbicb  tbeir  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B — CAKCirLATIOK  OF  THS  BSSVLTS. 

II.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  witters. 

2.  Anafysis  of  such  minerals  and  technieal  products  as  are  most  fre- 
quently broQ^t  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  including  methods  for 
ascertaining  &eir  commercial  vahie. 

3.  AnalysiB  of  atmoi^heric  air. 

in.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICJL. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Analytical  experiments. 

2.  Tables  for  the  calculation  of  analytical  resultK. 


PART  I. 


GENEEAL  PART, 


DIVISION  L 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  ANALYSIS. 

SECTION   L 
OPBRATIONa 

§1- 

Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  quantitative  researcli  are  the  same 
as  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  have  been  aooordinglj  described  in  mj 
"work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to  such  opera* 
tions  I  shall,  1  herefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any  modifica- 
tions they  ixiay  require  to  adapt  them  for  application  in  the  quantitative 
branch;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full  description  of  such  as  are 
resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative  investigations.  Operations  form- 
ing merely  part  of  certain  specific  processes  will  be  found  described  in 
the  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  such  processes. 

L   DSTEBKINATIOK  OF  QUANTITY. 

§2. 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  usually  detwmined  by  wdgfU/  the  quantity 
of  gases  and  fluids,  in  many  cases  by  measure/  upon  the  care  and  accu- 
racy with  which  these  operations  are  performed,  depends  the  value  of  all 
our  results ;  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely  upon  them. 

§3- 
1.  WEiOHnro. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  a 
Bubstanoe,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good  balance, 
and  2d,  accurate  weights. 

(k  The  Balance. 

fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  analytical  pur- 
poses. There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction  and  proper- 
ties of  a  good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  for  every  diemist 
to  understand.  The  usefulness  of  this  instrument  depends  upon  two 
points :  1st,  its  accuracy,  and  2d,  its  aeneibUUi/  or  ddicacy. 


§  <■ 

The  AOCORACT  of  a  balance  depends  upon  the  following  conditions  :— 
a.   Thefvlarvm  or  tJie  point  on  which  the  beam  mU  tnvtt  lU  above  lh» 
eentre  of  graoity  of  the  balance. 


Fig.  1. 

Tim  is  in  bet  a  condition  evMoitial  to  ttvery  Wanca.  K  the  fulcrum 
wara  plued  m  the  centra  of  gnvity  of  Ute  baUnea,  the  beau  would  not 
(Mdllate,  bnt  rcnain  in  any  poution  in  which  it  iM  placed,  aaaunuug  the 
•oalM  to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum  be  j4aoed  Mow  the  centre 
ef  gravity,  the  balance  will  be  ovenet  by  the  ali^test  Impulse. 

When  the  fulenun  is  abo*e  the  centre  of  gravity  the  balaace  xtpnuntm 
a  pendnhuu,  the  langtb  of  which  la  equal  to  that  of  the  line  unltit^  th« 
fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  aad  thia  line  forms  rif^t  angles  with 
the  beam,  in  whatever  position  the  latter  may  be  placed.  Now  if  we 
impart  an  impetoa  to  a  ball  auspended  by  a  tiiread,  tlie  ball,  after  having 
terminated  its  vibrations,  will  invariably  reat  is  its  original  perpendioular 
position  under  the  point  of  suspeiision.  It  is  the  same  with  a  properly 
adJMted  babmce — impart  an  ia^etbs  to  it,  aitd  it  will  oscillate  for  some 
time^  bat  it  will  invariably  return  to  it«  original  poailion ;  ia  othw 
wonla,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  &U  bMok  into  its  perpen^oular 
pontion  under  the  fuiomm,  and  tb»  beua  most  couasqvieEtiy  rtnimiiai 
ihe  horizontal  position. 

Sut  to  judge  correctly  of  the  foKe  with  which  thia  is  accomplished,  it 
must  be  borne  in  nund  that  a  balance  is.  not  a  simple  pendulum,  but  a 
oompound  one,  »,  «.,  a  pendulum  in  whidi  not  one,  but  many  material 
pouta  move  round  the  turning  jpoint  The  inert  masa  to  be  moved  ia 
aooordii^ly  equal  to  the  sun  of  thcae  points,  and  lite  moving  force  J9 
equal  to  tbe  excees  of  the  material  pointa  below,  over  those  above  ih^ 
fulcrum, 

jS.  Tltepointeof  nupennon  of  the  teatetmuet  he  (man  exact  Uvel  with 
ihe  fvlorwni.  If  tbe  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  Bu^oaaiim,  iacreased  loading  of  the  scales  will  e^tiaually  twitl  to 
laiae  tite  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  whole  syateU,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer 
■nd  Bearer  the  ftilcnutt ;  the  wiu^t  which  pfeeses  upoa  the  scales  eo»- 
bining  in  the  relatively  high-placed  points  <£  sospeasion;  at  last,  wheat 
the  scalee  have  been  load»d  to  a  oertoiii  degree,  the  oeitb^  of  .pavit/ 
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-win  diiffc  altogether  to  the  ftdcnun,  and  the  balance  iriD  eoneequently 
oeaae  to  Tibrate— fmj  farther  addition  of  irei^t  will  finally  orerset  the 
beam  bj  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fulcrum  be  placed  abcrre  tiie  line  joining  the  points  of 
giu^nsLon,  the  centre  of  gravity  "will  become  more  and  more  depressed 
in  proportion  as  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased ;  the  line  of  the 
pendulum  ^wiU  consequently  be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be 
required  to  produce  an  equal  turn ;  in  other  irords,  the  balance  will 
grow  less  sensitive  the  greater  the  load.  But  when  llie  three  edges  are 
in  one  plane,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continuaUy 
tend  to  raise  the  ceittre  of  gravity  towards  t^e  ftdcrum,  but  the  former 
can  in  this  case  never  entirdy  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the 
balance  will  never  altogether  cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  further  addition 
of  wei^ty  nor  will  its  sensibUity  be  lessened ;  on  the  oontrary-Hq)eak- 
ing  theoretically — a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  Thia 
increase  of  sensibility  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  other  drcum- 
stances.     {See  §  5.) 

y.  The  beam  mttst  he  miffi.c%enMy  rigid  to  hear  mnthoui  bending  the 
giiateet  wdgiht  that  the  construdi&n  of  the  bciance  admits  of/  since  the 
bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points  of  suspension  so 
as  to  place  them  below  the  fulcrum,  and  this  would,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid  this  fault  by  a 
proper  construction  of  the  beam.  The  form  best  adapted  for  beams  is 
Hiat  of  an  isosceles  obtuse-angled  triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

S,  The  arme  of  the  balance  nvust  be  of  equal  lengthy  i.  e.,  the  points  of 
suspension  must  be  equidistant  from  the  fulcrum^  for  if  the  arms  are  of 
tmequal  len^h  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equilibrium,  supposing  the 
scales  to  be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but  there  will  be  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  the  longer  arm. 

§»• 

The  SEKSiBiLiTT  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three  fbl- 
lowingconditions : — 

a.  Tlis  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  he  as  dight  as 
possible.  The  greater  or  less  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports 
depends  upon  both  the  form  and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance. 
The  edges  mtut  be  made  of  good  steel,  the  supports  may  be  made  of  the 
same  material ;  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should 
rest  upon  an  agate  plane.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary 
it  is  that  even  the  end  edges  should  have  as  little  friction  as  possible, 
we  need  simply  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  fix  the  scales 
immovably  to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods.  Such  a  contrivance 
would  at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of  a  balance,  for  if  ft 
weight  were  placed  upon  cme  scale,  this  certainly  would  have  a  tendency 
to  sink ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  being  compelled  to  form 
constantly  a  right  angle  with  i^e  beam,  the  weighted  scale  would  indine 
inwards,  whilst  the  other  scale  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  arms 
would  become  unequal,  the  shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of  the  weighted 
scale,  whereby  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would  be  immediately 
compensated  for.  The  more  cansiderable  the  friction  becomes  at  the 
end  edges  of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches  the  state  jttst 
now  described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibiliiy  impaired. 
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P,  The  oerUre  of  ffravity  must  he  <u  necvr  as  possible  to  the  fulcrum. 
The  nearer  tihe  centre  of  gravity  approaches  the  fulcrum,  the  shorter 
becomes  the  pendulum.  H  we  take  two  balls,  the  one  suspended  by  a 
short  and  ike  other  by  a  long  thread,  and  impart  the  same  impetus  to 
both,  the  former  will  naturally  swing  at  a  far  greater  angle  from  its  per- 
pendLcnlar  position  than  the  latter.  The  same  must  of  course  happen 
with  a  balanee ;  the  same  weight  will  cause  the  scale  upon  which  it  is 
placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly  and  completely,  the  shorter  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  fulcrum.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  in  a  balance  where  the  three  edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other, 
increased  loading  ot  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre 
of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  A  good  balance  will  therefore  become 
more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  weights  placed  upon  its 
scales ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  diminished  in  about 
the  same  proportion  by  the  increment  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  and  by 
the  increased  friction  attendant  upon  the  increase  of  load ;  in  other 
words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good  balance  will  remain  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it.  The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies 
to  the  fulcrum,  the  slower  are  the  oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence 
in  regulating  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too 
&r,  for  if  it  approaches  the  fulcrum  too  nearly,  the  operation  of  weigh- 
ing will  take  too  much  time. 

7.  The  hewm  must  be  as  light  as  possible.  The  remarks  which  we  have 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  balance 
is  not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased  loading,  it  must  on 
the  one  hand  have  a  tendency  to  become  more  delicate  by  the  continual 
approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  fulcrum.  Now  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  more  considerable  the  weight  of  the  beam  ds,  the  less  will  an 
equal  load  placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  system,  the  more  slowly  will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the 
fulcrum,  the  less  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to 
be  taken  into  aecotmt  here  is,  that  the  moving  forces  being  equal,  a 
lesser  mass  or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.     (§  4  a). 

§6. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  givB  the  student  a  few  general  rules  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the  purposes  of 
quantitative  analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  best  method  of 
testing  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices  for 
most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from  dust. 
This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more  especially,  its  sides 
should  not  approach  too  near  the  scales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  and  closed  with  facility,  and  thus 
to  allow  the  operation  of  weiring  to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing 
influence  from  currents  of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the 
case  should  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two 
lateral  parts,  opening  like  doors ;  or,  if  the  front  part  happens  to  be 
made  of  one  piece,  and  arranged  as  a  sliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the 
case  must  be  provided  each  with  a  door. 
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3.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to  render 
it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  npon  the  scale.  This  is 
moat  commonly  effected  by  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  operator  to 
lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  middle  edge  from  its  support, 
whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended. 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the^balance  so  arranged  that 
the  contrivances  for  lifting  the  beam  and  fixing  the  scales  can  be  worked 
while  the  case  remaiiiB  closed,  and  consequently  from  without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index  to 
iDark  its  oscillatioi^ ;  this  index  is  appropiiately  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  spirit  level,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly  horizontal  level ;  it  is  best 
also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest  upon  three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into  tenths,  so 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and  its  fractions  with 
a  centigramme  "  rider,"  * 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the  equality  of  the  arms, 
and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales,  should 
this  have  been  disturbed.- 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of 
a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  neqessary, 
either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milligramme 
weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and  practically 
usefril  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with  this  weight ;  a  delicate 
chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  -j^  of  a  milligramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construction  of 
the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  accu/ratdy  adjusted,  and  a 
milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  This  ought  to  cause 
the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1.  In  most  balances,  how- 
ever, it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index.  It  follows  from  §  5  /S  that  the 
balance  will  oscillate  more  slowly  in  this  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted,  (should  it  be  necessary  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one  with  a 
mintite  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon  the 
scale  during  the  experiment) ;  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded,  say, 
with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  agaia  adjusted 
(by  the  addition  of  small  weights).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then 
interchanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left,  and  vice 
versd,  A  balance  with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its  absolute 
eqtiilibrium  upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is  then  arrested  and  again  set 
in  motion ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good 
balance  must  invariably  reassume  its  original  equilibrium.  A  balance 
the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upon 

*  [6ecker*B  later  balances  have  beams  graduated  to  twelfths,  and  a  rider  weigh- 
ing 12  mgra.  This  enables  the  operator  to  use  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gradua- 
tion.] 


M  OPSRATIOHB.  [^.8. 

tibODiyflO  as  to  aliov  the  latter  aUghtly  to  alter  it9  position,  will  show  per- 
ceptible di£Eex«]i068  in.  difierent  trials.  This  &ult^  however,  is  possible 
only  with  bf^knoea  of  defective  oonstructioiu 

A  balanee  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  ana- 
lysis must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight  in- 
equality of  the  armaria  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the  error  that  it  would 
oocaaion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the  manner  of  weighing. 

As  the  aensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  .the  steel  edges 
axe  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be  kept  in  the 
laboratory,  but  alwayii  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place 
within  ihe  case  oi  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled  with  calcined  carbonate 
of  potaasa,  to  keep  the  air  dry,  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  salt  must  be 
re-calcined  as  soon  as  it  gets  moist. 

§8- 
h.  TiiE  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A  set  of 
weigihts  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme  may  be  considered 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  set  6f  weights,  it 
is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  for  scientific  purposes  whether  the 
gramme,  its  multiples  and  fractions,  are  really  and  perfectly  equal  to  the 
accurately  adjusted  normal  weights  of  the  corresponding  denominations ;  * 
but  it  is  ahaoltitdy  necessary  that  they  should  agree  perfectly  with  each 
other,  {.«.,  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  &c.  &c. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable,  weU- 
closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compartment  be 
appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of  short  frusta 
of  cones  inverted,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient  and  prac- 
tical form  for  the  large  weights ;  square  pieces  of  foil,  turned  up  at  one 
comer,  are  best  adapted  for  die  small  weights.  The  foil  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  not  be  too  thin,  and  the  compartments  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  several  smaller  weights  in  tlie  box,  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  their  contents  being  taken  out  of  them  with  facility,  or  else  the 
smaller  weights  will  soon  get  cracked,  bruised,  and  indistinct.  Every 
one  of  the  weights  (with  the  exception  of  the  milligramme)  should  be 
distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weights,  we  commonly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller  weights 
only,  from  1  or  0*5  gramme  downwards,  made  of  platinum  or  aluminium 
foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all  the  higher  denominations.  Brass  weights 
must  be  carefully  shielded  from  the  contact  of  add  or  other  vapors,  or 
their  correctness  will  be  impaired ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with 
the  fingers,  but  always  with  small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  no- 
tion to  suppose  that  weights  slightly  tarnished  are  unfit  for  use.     It  is, 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  meohaniciana  who  make  gramme-wesghta  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  should  endeavor  to  prooaie  normal  weights. 
It  is  vezy  inconvenieHt,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between  weights 
of  the  same  denomination,  but  coming  from  different  makers ;  as  I  myself  hietve 
often  had  ocoasion  to  discover. 
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indeed,  Inurdly  poaalble  to  prcrveot  wesghts  for  ax^  very  front  kngtii  of 
tune  Irom  getting  slightly  tamiahed.  I  have  carefully  examined  many 
"weights  of  tills  description,  and  have  found  them  as  exactly  corresponding 
with  one  another  in  their  relative  proportions  as  they  were  when  first 
used.  The  tarnishing  coat,  or  incrustation,  is  so  extreaoely  thin,  that 
erven  a  very  delicate  balance  will  generally  fail  to  poiut  out  any  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  wei^t. 

The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  the  toeigJUa  : — 
One  scale  of  a  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme  weighty 
and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  taring  with  small 
pieces  of  brass,  and  finally  Unfoil  (not  paper,  since  this  absorbs 
moisture).  The  weight  is  then  removed,  and  r^laoed  successively  by 
the  other  gramme  weights,  and  afterwards  by  the  same  amount  of  weight 
in  pieces  of  lower  denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time,  and  any  deviation  from 
the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  is  seen  whether  the 
two-gramme  |Aeoe  weighs  the  same  as  two  single  grammes,  the  five- 
gramme  piece  the  same  as  three  single  granmies  and  the  two-gramme 
piece,  &c  ,  In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller  weights  thus  among  them- 
selves, they  must  not  show  the  least  difference  on  a  balance  turning  with 
.^  of  a  milligFamme.  In  comparing  the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small 
ones,  differences  of  ^^  to  yV  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over.  If 
you  wish  them  to  be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In 
the  purchase  of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an 
accurate  weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  is  the  safest  way  for  the  chemist  to  test  every  wei^t  he 
pUrehases,  no  matter  how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 

e.  The  Pbocess  of  Weighiito. 

We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of  substan- 
ees ;  the  one  might  be  termed  direct  weighing^  the  other  is  called  weigh* 
if^g  ^  mbstUwtum, 

In  direct  weighing^  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weagfat  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is  in* 
different  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weigh- 
ings requmi^  during  an  analytical  process ;  i.«.,  we  may  weigh  upon  die 
right  or  upon  the  left  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  en- 
dangering the  accuracy  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms 
of  our  balance  are  not  perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state 
of  perfect  equilibrium,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  inrariably  upon  the 
same  scale,  otherwise  the  ocnrectness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  less 
materially  impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to  divide 
lliia  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume  our 
balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal  arms, 
the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  right  100  millimetres  long ;  we  place  a 
gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale, 
as  much  of  tiie  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  '^  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a  lever,  if 
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the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  the  fulcmm  are 
equal,"  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0'99  grm.  of  substance, 
since  99  x  1'00=100  X  0*99.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  one 
half  the  quantity,  remoTe  the  whole  weight  fi*om  the  left  scale,  Bubstitu« 
ting  a  0'5  grm.  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance 
from  the  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will 
remain  0*495  grm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed 
from  the  scale :  we  have  consequently  accompUshed  our  object  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  weight;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
absolute  weight  is  not  generally  of  so  much  importance  in  scientific  work. 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  wliich  we  have  on  the  right 
scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance  from  the 
scales,  8bnd  placing  subsequently  a  0*5  grm.  weight  upon  the  right  scale, 
and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  lefty  until  the  balance  recovers  its 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance  upon  the  left  scale,  since 
100  X  0*500=99  X  0*505 ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  exact  halves,  we 
should  have  one  part  of  the  substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other  only 
to  0*485. 

K  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium, 
we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  to  insure  accurate  re- 
sults (although  the  aims  of  the  balance  be  perfectly  equal).  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invariably  placed 
upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
scales  must  not  undergo  the  slightest  variation  during  the  whole  course 
of  a  series  of  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules : — 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  substance  in- 
variably upon  one  and  the  same  scale — most  conveniently  upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own  private  and 
exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by  several 
persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain,  before  every  operation, 
whether  the  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  may  not  have  been  disturbed. 

IVeighing  by  substitution  yields  not  only  relatively y  but  also  ahsolutely 
accurate  results ;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of  exactly 
equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect  equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  the  material  to  be  weighed — ^say 
a  platinum  crucible — is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale  is 
accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then  re- 
inoved,  and  the  equilibiium  of  the  balance  restored  by  substituting 
weights  for  the  removed  crucible,  ft  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sub- 
stituted weights  will  invariably  express  -the  real  weight  of  the  crucible 
with  absolute  accuracy.  We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  require 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by  first  placing 
a  tare  (which  must  of  course  be  heavier  than  the  substance  to  be 
weighed)  upoji  one  scale,  say  the  left,  and  loading  the  other  scale  wi^h 
weights  until  equilibrium  is  produced.  This  tare  is  always  retained  on 
the  left  scale.  The  weights  after  being  noted  are  removed.  The  sub- 
stance is  placed  on  the  right  scale,  together  with  the  smaller  weights  re- 
quisite to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance.  The  sum  of  the 
weights  added  is  then  subtracted  from  the  noted  weight  of  the  counter- 
poise :  the  remainder  will  at  once  indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  sub- 
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stance.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare 
requiring  a  weight  of  fifty  grammes  to  counterpoise  it.  We  place  a 
platinum  crucible  on  the  right  scale,  and  find  that  it  requires  an  addition 
of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the  tare  on  the 
left.     Accordingly,  the  crucible  weighs  50  minus  10=40  grammes. 

§10. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  performing  the  process  of 
weighing : — 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
weight  of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random ;  instead  of 
this,  a  strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  counterpoising 
substances  on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  weigh  a 
crucible,  the  weight  of  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  6 '6  2 7  gram- 
mes; well,  we  place  10  grammes  on  the  other  scale  against  it,  and  we 
find  this  is  too  much ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succession,  L «?.,  5 
grammes,  and  find  this  too  little ;  next  7,  too  much ;  6,  too  little ;  6'5, 
too  httle;  6*7,  too  much;  6*6,  too  little;  GGo,  too  much;  6'G2,  too 
little;  6-63,  too  much;  6*625,  too  little;  6-627,  right.  ' 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated 
case ;  but  this  systematic  way  of  laying  on  the  weights  will  in  most  in- 
stances lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  half  the  time  required  wh{»n  weights 
are  tried  at  random.  After  a  little  practice  a  few  minutes  will  sulfice 
to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  substance  to  within  the  -j'^  of  a  milligi'amme, 
provided  the  balance  does  not  oscillate  too  slowly. 

2.  The  milligrammes  and  fi*actions  of  milligrammes  are  determined  by 
a  centigramme  rider  (to  be  placed  on  or  between  the  divisions  on  the 
beam)  far  more  expeditiously  and  conveniently  than  by  the  use  of  the 
weights  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  with  equal  accuracy. 

3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the  weights  first 
by  inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight  box,  and  to  control 
the  entry  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  from  the  scale,  and  re- 
placing them  in  their  respective  compartments  in  the  box.  The  student 
should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to 
be  deducted  in  the  lower  line  /  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  weight  of 
the  crucible  +  the  substance ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the  empty 
crucible. 

4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is  contem- 
plated, such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for  another, 
Ac.  Ac,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other  bodies 
of  the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales,  but  ought  to 
be  weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain, 
Ac,  never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being  liable  to  attract  moisture, 
are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most  common  method  is  to  weigh  in 
the  first  instance  the  vessel  by  itself,  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the 
substance  into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from 
the  latter.  In  many  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  por- 
tions of  the  same  substance  are  to  be  weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  of  its  contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  pf  the  eontenta 
is  dien  shaken  out,  and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  loss  of  weight 
expresses  the  amount  of  the  portion  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 
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6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be  weighed 
invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance,  or  between 
two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ;  fluids  are  to  be  weighed  in 
small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it  will  in 
that  case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to 
two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  upon  its 
surface  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which 
depends  upon  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  on  its  own  temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been 
weighed  cold  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  is  subsequently 
weighed  again  whilst  hot,  together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the 
weight  of  which  we  wish  to  determine.  If  we  subtract  for  this  purpose 
the  weight  of  the  cold  crucible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance,  from 
the  weight  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much,  and  conse- 
quently we  shall  set  down  less  than  the  real  weight  for  the  substance. 
In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a  high  temperature  are  constantly  com- 
municating heat  to  the  air  immediately  around  them ;  the  heated  air 
expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser  and  colder  air,  flowing  towards  the 
space  which  the  foi-mer  leaves,  produces  a  current  which  tends  to  raise 
the  scale,  making  it  thus  appear  lighter  than  it  really  is. 

8.  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance  respectively 
10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of  equal 
weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  but  if  we  sub- 
sequently immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water,  this 
equilibrium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  substances ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in 
water  lose  of  their  weight  a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own 
bulk  of  water.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight.  This 
defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifling  specific 
gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  that  of  solid  substances,  that  we  may 
generally  disregard  it  altogether  in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases, 
!however,  where  absolutely  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk  both 
of  the  substance  examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  volume  of  air  added  respeo- 
iiyely  to  that  of  the  substance  and  of  the  weight,  making  thus  the  pro- 
<ce8s  equivalent  to  weighing  in  vacuo. 

§  11. 

2.  Measitbiko. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly  to 
'gases  and  liquids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  it  may  be  said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of 
weighing.  However,  such  accurate  measurements  demand  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  care,  which  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most 
delicate  scientific  investigations.* 

*  [The  student  who  will  practise  the  accurate  measurement  of  gases  in  any  but 
the  simplest  cases,  most  refer  for  all  details  to  Hansen's  ^^Gasometiy  "  (trans- 
lated by  Boscoe),  and  Russell,  Jour.  Ohem.  Soa,  1868  p.  128,  as  the  subject  is 
ioo  extensive  for  the  limits  of  this  volume.] 
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Tlie' measuring  of  liquids  in  analytical  investigations  was  resorted  to 
first  by  Descroizilles  ("  Alkalimeter,"  1806).  Gay-Lussac  mat^ally 
improved  the  process,  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  (measuring  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  a*isay 
of  silver  in  the  wet  way).  More  recently  F.  Mohr*  has  bestowed  much 
caie  and  ingenxuty  upon  the  production  of  appropriate  and  convenient 
measuring  apparatus,  and  has  added  to  our  stoi*e  the  eminently  practical 
compresnon  stop-cock  burette.  The  process  is  now  resorted  to  even  in 
most  accurate  scientific  investigations,  since  it  requires  much  less  time 
than  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  all  measurings  depends  upon  the  proper  construction 
of  the  measuring  vessels,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  process 
is  conducted. 

§  12, 
<h.  The  Measuriik}  of  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or  less 
capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one  end,  which 
should  be  roTmded.  The  following  tubes  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all 
the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic  elementary  analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  c.  c,  and  about  4 
centimetres  in  diameter ;  divided  into  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  ¥ive  or  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter  in 
the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  c.  c.  each,  divided  into 
I  c.  c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise  they  will 
be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mercury.  The 
sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes  about  2  millimetres 
thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  measuring  in- 
struments is  that  they  be  correctly  graduated,  since  upon  this  of  course 
depends  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method  of  graduating  I 
refer  to  Greville  Williaks'  ^'  Chemical  Manipulation."  f 

In  testing  the  measuring  tubes  we  have  to  consider  three  things. 

1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  tube  correspond  with  each  other? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the  other 
tubes? 

3.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  correspond  with 
the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  experiments : 
a.  Hie  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small  quanti- 
ties of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision 
whether  the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  proportionate  to  the  equal  vol- 
umes of  mercury  poured  in.  The  measuring-off  of  the  mercury  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly 
even  and  smooth  at  the  other.  This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  im- 
mersion under  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to 

•  **  Lehibuch  der  Tltrirmethode,^  by  Dr.  Pr.  Mohr.     Brunswick,  1855. 
f  (See  aLao  Caiy  Lea,  Am.  Jour.  Set  and  Arts,  2d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  875.] 
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remain  in  it ;  the  excess  of  mercniy  is  then  removed  by  pressing  a  small 
glass  plate  down  on  the  smooth  edge  of  the  tube.* 

b.  Different  quantities  of  mercui7  are  successively  measured  off  in  one 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  into  the  other  tubes.  The  tubes 
may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other,  if  the  mer- 
cury reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional  point  in  every  one  of  them. 

Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume  of 
different  gases,  need  only  pass  these  two  experiments ;  but  in  ca^es  where 
we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from  its  volutne^  it  is  necessary 
also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third  question.     For  this  purpose — > 

c.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  of  a  temperature  of  16°  to  the  last  inax'k  of  the  graduated  scale; 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If  the  tube 
agrees  with  the  weights,  every  100  c.  c.  of  water  of  16°  must  weigh  99*9 
grm.  But  should  it  not  agree,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie  in  the 
graduation  of  the  tube  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must  ap- 
ply a  correction  to  the  volume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of 
a  gas  therefrom.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.  c.  to 
weigh  only  99*6  grm. :  assuming  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.  c.  of 
our  scale  are  accordingly  too  small ;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.  c.  into 
normal  c.  c.  we  say : — 

99-9  :  99-6  : :  100  :  ar. 

In  the  Tiieaswring  of  gases  we  must  luwe  regard  to  ilie  following 
points  : — 

1.  Correct  reading-off-  2.  The  temperature  of  the  gas.  3.  The  degree 
of  pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circumstance  whether  it  is 
dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily  understood,  if  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  or  in 
the  pressure  acting  upon  it,  or  in  the  tension  of  the  admixed  aqueoua 
vapor,  involves  likewise  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  volume. 

§13. 
1.  CoaRECT  Reading-ofp. 

This  is  rather  difficult,  since  mercury  in  a  cylinder  has  a  convex  sur- 
face (especially  observable  with  a  narrow  tube),  owing  to  its  own  cohe- 
sion ;  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  same  circumstances  has 
a  concave  surface,  owing  to  the  attraction  which  the  walls  of  the  tube 
exercise  upon  it.  The  cylinder  should  invariably  be  placed  in  a  perfectly 
perpendicular  position,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

In  reading-off  over  water,  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  that 
portion  of  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  up  around  the  inner  walls  of  the 
tube,  is  assumed  to  be  the  real  surface ;  whilst  when  operating  with 
mercury,  we  have  to  place  the  real  surface  in  a  plane  exactly  in  the 
middle  between  the  highest  point  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and 
the  points  at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
tube.     However,  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 

Absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  measuring  over 

*  As  warming'  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advi- 
sable not  to  hold  the  tube  with  the  hand  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercoiy,  but  tra 
fasten  it.  in  a  small  wooden  holder. 
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water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  OTer  mercury  they 
may  be  arrived  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscus  be  determined  and  the 
mercury  be  read  off  at  the  highest  point.  The  determination  of  the  error 
of  the  menisciis  is  performed  for  eaeh  tube,  once  for  all,  in  the  following' 
manner :  some  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  read-off 
right  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  convex  sur&ee  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  tiie 
metal ;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear ;  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  now  read-off  again  and  the  difference  noted.  In  the  process 
of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright,  in  that  of  measuring  gases,  it  is 
placed  upside  down;  the  difference  observed  must  accordingly  be  doubled, 
and  the  sum  added  to  each  volume  of  gas  read  off 

§14. 

2.  Influence  of  Teupbrature. 

The  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  determined  either  by 
making  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  and  ascertaining 
the  latter,  or  by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer  by  the  side  of  the 
gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  which  it  indicates. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  permits  the  total  im- 
mersion of  the  cylinder  in  the  confining  fluid,  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature between  the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  measure, 
is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained ;  but  in  the  reverse  case,  the ' 
operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation,  allow  half  an  hour  or, 
in  operations  combined  with  much  heating,  even  an  entire  hour  to  elapse, 
before  proceeding  to  observe  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder, 
and  in  the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the  gas  has 
been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading-off ;  all 
injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of 
the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  con- 
fining fluid) ;  making  use,  instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 

§15. 

3.  Influence  op  Pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  ihird  point,  the  gas  b  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an  exact  level  both  in  aud 
outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may  therefore 
at  once  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  barometer.  But  if  the  confining 
fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is  under  less 
pressure, — ^if  lawer^  it  is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside 
the  cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube ;  if  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be  restored  by 
depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done  in  cases  where  we 
have  a  trough  of  sufficient  depth.  When  operating  over  water,  the  level 
may  in  most  cases  be  readily  adjusted  ;  when  operating  over  mercury,  it 
is,  more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  often  impossible  to  bring  the  fluid  to 
a  perfect  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder. 
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4.  Influence  op  Moistube. 

In  measunng  gases  saturated  with  aqneous  yapor,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  vapor^  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a  pressure 
upon  the  confining  fluid.  The  necessary  correction  is  simple,  since  we 
know  the  respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for  the  various  degrees  of 
temperature.  But  before  this  correction  can  be  applied,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  tlM3  gas  should  be  actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It 
is,  therefore,  indispensable  in  measuring  gases  to  take  care  to  have  the 
gas  thoroughly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely  dry. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of  gases 
can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature,  under  the 
same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygi*oscopic  state.  They  are  generally 
reduced  to  0*",  0*76  met.  barometer,  and  absolute  dryness.  How  this  is 
eifected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases 
from  their  volume,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of 
analyses. 

§  17. 
b.  The  Measukino  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetric  analysis  has 
of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  diflerent  objects  in  view,  vaiious 
kinds  of  measuring  vessels  ai'e  employed.  The  operator  must,  in  the 
case  of  eveiy  measuring  vessel,  carefully  distinguish  whether  it  is 
graduated  for  holding  or  for  delivering  the  exact  number  of  c.  c.  marked 
on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of  a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in 
measuring  ofl"  100  c.  c.  of  a  fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  latter  com- 
pletely to  another  vessel,  you  must,  after  emptying  your  measuring 
vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  fluid  transferred  ;  whereas, 
if  you  have  made  use  of  a  measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description, 
there  must  be  no  rinsing. 

a.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  holding  the  exact  measure 

OF  FLUID  HARKED  ON  THEM. 

aa,  Misaauring  vessels  which  serve  to  rrieasv/re  out  one  definite  giumtitf/ 
of  fiuid, 

"We  use  for  this  purpose — 

§  18. 
1.  Measuring  Flasks. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  practical  and  ccm- 
venient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the  shops,  holding 
respectively  200,  250, 500, 1000,  2000,  <fec.,  c.  c.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
have  no  ground-glass  stoppers ;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable,  in  certain 
cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground  stoppers.  The  flasks  must 
be  made  of  well-annealed  glass  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  fluids  may 
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Fig.  2. 


be  heated  in  them.     The  line-mark  should  be  placed  within  the  lower 
third,  or  at  least  within  the  lower  half,  of  the  neck. 

Measuring  flasks,  before  they  can  properly  be  employed  in  analytical 
operations,  mast  first  be  carefully  tested.  The  best  and  simplest  way 
of  effecting  this  is  to  proceed  thus : — Put  the  flask, 
perfectly  dry  inside  and  outside,  on  the  one  scale  of 
a  sufficiently  delicate  balance,  together  with  a  weight  of 
1000  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  litre  flask,  500  grm.  in  the 
case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  dec.,  restore  the  equilibrium  by 
placing  the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the 
other  scale,  then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from 
the  balance,  put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  level  surface, 
and  pour  in  distilled  water  of  16%*  until  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the 
water  around  the  inner  walls  corresponds  with  the 
line-mark.  After  having  thoroughly  dried  the  neck 
of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it  upon  the  scale : 
if  this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  balance, 
the  water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  ease  of  a  litre- 
measure,  exactly  1000  grm.  If  the  scale  bearing  the 
flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it  weighs  as  much  above  1000 
gnn.  as  the  additional  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the 
other  scale  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  water  weighs  as  much  less  as  the  weights  amount  to  which  you 
have  to  put  in  the  scale  with  the  flask  to  eflect  the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  litre-measure  weighs  D99  grm.,f  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  499*5  gi'm.,  &c.,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct.  Differences 
up  to  0-100  grm.,  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  0*070  grm.  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre  measure,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measuring-flask  will  be  found 
to  offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in  repeated  consecutive  weigh- 
ings, though  filled  each  time  exactly  up  to  the  mark  with  water  of  the 
same  temperature. 

Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination,  turn  out  not  to  hold  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be 
perfectly  fit  for  use  for  most  purposes.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree 
among  themselves  if  the  marked  Nos.  of  a  c.  bear  the  same  proper- 

^  To  use  water  in  the  state  of  its  highest  density,  viz.,  of  4°,  1  a  c,  of  which 
weighs  exactly  1  grm.,  and,  accordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000  grms.,  is  less  prac- 
tical, as  the  operations  must  in  that  case  be  condacted  in  a  room  as  cold ;  since, 
in  a  warmer  room,  the  outside  of  the  flask  would  immediately  become  covered 
with  moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point.  Nor  can  I 
recommend  F.  Mohr's  suggestion  to  make  litre -flasks,  and  measiyring  vessels  in 
general,  upon  a  plan  to  make  the  litre-flask,  for  instance,  hold,  not  1000  grm. 
water  at  i",  but  1000  gxm.  at  16",  since  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  proper 
regard  is  not  paid  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  term  *^  litre"  in  the  scientific 
world  ;  and  measuring-vessels  of  the  same  nominal  capacity,  made  by  different 
instrument-makers,  are  thus  liable  to  differ  to  a  g^reater  or  less  extent .  One  litre- 
flask,  aooording  to  Mohr,  holds  1001  '2  standard  c.  c.  I  consider  it  impractical 
to  give  to  the  c.  o.  another  signification  in  vessels  intended  for  measuring  fluids 
thiol  in  vessels  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand  strict  ad- 
hesion to  the  standard  c.  c,  as  it  is  often  required  to  deduce  the  weight  of  a 
gas  bj  calculating  from  the  volume. 

t  With  absolute  aocoracy,  998*981  grm. 
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tion  to  each  oiher  as  the  weights  found ;  thus,  for  instaBce,  supposing 
your  litre-measure  to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  16°,  and  your  50  c.  c. 
pipette  to  deliver  49*9  grm.  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the  two 
measures  agree,  since 

1000  :  50=998  :  49-9. 

To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare  the  dry  litre,  half  litre, 
or  quarter-litre  flask,  and  then  weigh  into  it,  by  substitution  (§  9) 
999  grm.,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  half  or  quarter  of  that  quantity  of 
distilled  water  of  16°.  Put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support, 
place  your  eye  on  an  exact  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  mark 
the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass 
with  a  point  dipped  into  thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance of  the  kind.  Now  pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  con- 
venient position,  and  cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the 
glass  from  one  dot  to  the  other. 

hb.  Measuring  vesada  whidh  serve  to  mecuure  out  any  qtumtities  of 
Jiuid  at  will, 

§19. 

2.  The  Graduaied  Cylinder, 

This  instrument,  represented  in  fag,  3,  should  be  from  2 
to  3  cm.  wide,  of  acapacity  of  100 — 300  c.  c,  and  divided 
into  single  c.  c.  It  must  be  ground  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
be  covered  quitp  close  with  a  groimd-glass  plate.  The 
measuring  with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so  accurate  bjs 
with  measuring  flasks,  as  in  the  latter  the  volume  is  read 
off  in  a  narrower  part.  The  accuracy  of  measuring  cylin- 
ders may  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  mea- 
suring flasks,  viz.,  by  weighing  into  them  water  of  16^; 
or,  also,  very  well,  by  letting  definite  quantities  of  fluid 
flow  into  the  cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette,  or  burette 
graduated  for  delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  they 
are  correctly  indicated  by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder, 

^.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  DELrvERiNG  the 

EXACT  MEASURE   OP  FLUID   MARKED   ON  THEM    (graduated   d 

p.    g         Vicoulement), 

aa,  Jfeasv/ring  vessels  which  serve  to  measwre  out  one  definite  quern* 
tUy  of  fluid. 

§  20. 

3.  The   Graduate  Pipette. 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid  from 
one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly  be  of  a 
suitable  shape  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  inserted  into  flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1,  6,  10,  20,  50,  100,  150,  and  200  c.  c.  capacity. 
The  proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.  c.  capacity  is  represented  in 
fig.  4 ;  fig.  5  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  larger  ones.     To  fill  a 
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pqMtte  snctioti  is  applied  to  the  upper  aperture,  either  directlj  witli  the 
lips  or  through  &  caoutchouc-tube,  until  the  fluid  stands  above  the  mark ; 
the  upper  orilice  (which  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  ground)  la  then 
closed  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right 

hand  (the  point  of  which  should  be  a  ~~ 

little  moist) ;  the  outside  la  then  wiped 
dr;,  if  required,  and,  the  pipette  btong 
held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction, 
the  fluid  in  made  to  drop  out,  by  lift- 
ing the  finger  a  little,  till  it  has  ialien  | 
to  the  requii-ed  level ;  the  loose  drop  ia 
carefully  wiped  off,  and  the  cont«ata  of  ] 
the  tube  are  then  finally  transferred  to 
the  other  Tessel.  En  this  procesa  i( 
found  that  the  fluid  does  not  run  i 
completely,  but  that  a  nmnU  portion 
it  remains  adhering  to  the  glass  in  the 
point  of  the  pipette;  aiter  a  time,  a» 
this  becomes  increased  by  other  minute 
particlea  of  fluid  trickling  down  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  drop  gathers 
at  the  lower  orifice,  which  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  off  from  its  own  weiglit, 
or  may  be  made  to  drop  ofi*  by  a  slight 
shake.  If,  after  this,  the  point  of  the  i 
pipettn  be  laid  agai^Rt  a  moist  portion  | 
of  the  inner  aide  of  the  Teaset,  another  I 
minute  portion  of  fluid  will  trickle  otit,  I 
and,  lastly,  another  trifling  droplet  or  so 
may  bo  got  out  by  blowing  into  the  pi- 
pett«.  How,  supposing  the  operator  I 
follows  no  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  let-  I 
ting  the  fluid,  for  instance,  in  one  opera-  i 
tion  aimply  run  out,  whilst  in  another  | 
operation  he  lets  it  drain  aftei-warda,  t 
and  in  a  third  blows  out  the  last  parti- 
cles of  it  from  tho  pipette,  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  respective  quantities  of  fluid 
delivered  in  the  several  operutions  can-  ftC-  ^        3Fig.  B.  Kg:.  6. 

Dot  be  quit«  equal.     I  prefer  in  all  cases 

the  second  method,  viz.,  to  lay  the  point  of  the  pipetto,  whilst  draining, 
finally  against  a  moist  portion  of  the  side  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have 
always  found  to  give  the  most  accurately  corresponding  measurements. 

The  correctness  of  a  pipette  is  tested  by  filling  it  up  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water  of  16°,  letting  the  water  run  out,  in  the  manner  just 
stated,  into  a  tared  vessel,  and  weighing ;  the  pipette  may  be  pro- 
nounced  correct  if  100  c  c.  of  wat«r  of  16°  weigh  99'9  grm. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with 
a  simple  hand  pipette,  we  find  that  one  and  the  Bame  pipette  will  in 
repeated  consecutive  weighings  of  the  contents,  though  filled  and  emptied 
each  time  with  the  minutest  care,  show  diSerences  up  to  O'OIO  grm.  for 
10  c.  c.  capacity,  up  to  0040  grm.  for  50  c  c.  capacity. 

The  accuracy  of  the  meaeurementB  made  with  a  pipette  may  be 
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heightened  by  giving  the  instrument  the  form  and  construction  shown  in 
fig.  6y  and  fixing  it  to  a  holder. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that  these  pipettes  are  emptied  only 
to  a  certain  mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that  they  are  provided  with 
a  compressian  stop-cock^  a  contrivance  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  in  detail  when  on  the  subject  of  burettes.  This  contrivance 
reduces  the  differences  of  measurements  with  one  and  the  same  50  c.  c. 
pipette  to  0*005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  intended  to 
estimate  different  constituents  of  a  substance  in  separate  portions  of  the 
same  :  for  instance,  10  grm.  of  the  substance  under  examination  are  dis- 
solved in  a  250  c.  c.  flask,  the  solution  is  diluted  up  to  the  mark,  shaken, 
and  2,  3,  or  4  several  portions  are  then  taken  out  with  a  50  c.  c.  pipette. 
Each  portion  consists  of  |  part  of  the  whole,  and  accordingly  contains  2 
grm.  of  the  substance.  Of  course  the  pipette  and  the  flask  must  be  in 
perfect  harmony.  Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  by,  for  instance, 
emptying  the  50  c.  c.  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.  c.  flask,  and  observ- 
ing if  the  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the  mark. 
If  it  does  not,  you  may  make  a  fresh  mark,  which,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  really  correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  instruments  in  question 
into  conformity  ¥dth  each  other. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length,  may  be 
used  also  to  measure  out  any  given  quantities  of  liquid  ;  however,  these 
instruments  can  properly  be  employed  only  in  processes  where  minute 
accuracy  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  limits  of  en'or  in  reading  ofl*  the 
divisions  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are  not  inconsidei^able.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccuracy  may  be  avoided,  by  making 
the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform  width,  having  a  small  diameter  only, 
and  narrowed  at  both  ends.     (Fb.  Mohb's  measuring  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  runs  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain  here  and 
there  adhering  to  the  tube  ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  fat  on  the  inside ; 
it  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  instrument  some  time  filled  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 

bb.  Measuring  veaseU  which  serve  to  jneasiMre  out  quantities  of  fluid  at 
toiU. 


4.   The  JSureUe. 

Of  the  various  forms  and  dispositions  of  this  instrument,  the  following 
appear  to  me  the  most  convenient : — 

§21. 

*  I.  MohPs  Bwrette^  (Compression  cook  burette.) 
For  this  excellent  measuring  apparatus,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  7, 
WB  aro  indebted  to  Fb.  Mohb.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  nar- 
rower towards  the  lower  end  for  about  an  inch,  with  a  slight  widening, 
however,  at  the  extreme  point,  in  order  that  the  caoutchouc  connector 
may  take  a  firm  hold.  I  only  use  burettes  of  two  sizes,  viz.,  of  30  c.  c, 
divided  into  -j^  c.  c. ;  and  of  50  c.  c.  divided  into  ^  c.  c.  The  former  I 
employ  principally  in  scientific,  the  latter  chiefly  in  technical  investi- 
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gatLona.  The  nsu&I  length  of  my  30  c.  c.  burette  is  about  50  tm. ;  the 
graduated  portion  occupies  about  49  cm.  The  di&meter  of  the  tube  is 
■ccordingl;  about  10  mm.  in  the  clear;  the  upper  oriiice  is,  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  filling,  widened  in  foi'm  of  a  funnel,  measuring  20  mm.  in 
di&meter;  the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  5  mm.  For  very  delicate 
proceaaes,  the  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  50  or 
52  cm.,  leaving  thus  intervals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small  divi- 
aional  lines.  In  my  60  c.  a.  burettes  the  graduated  portion  of  the  tuba 
ii  generally  40  cm.  long. 


Wig.  7. 

To  make  the  instmioent  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end  of  the 
tube  is  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow;  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
^aC  30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  nun.  in  the  clear,  is  then 
drawn  over  it ;  into  the  other  end  of  this  is  inserted  a  tube  of  pretty 
thick  glus,  about  40  mm.  long,  and  drawn  out  to  a  tolerably  fine  point ; 
It  ig  adfisable  to  slightly  widen  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  also,  and  to 
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cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  tallow ;  and  also  to  tie  linea'-thTead,  or  twine, 
round  both  ends  of  the  connector,  to  insure  perfoct  tightness. 

The  space  between  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  bui*ette  and  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  small  deli- 
very tube  should  be  about  15 
mm.  The  india-rubber  tube  is 
now  pressed  together  between 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  by  the 
compression-cock  (or  clip).  This 
-,.     g  latter  instrument  is  usually  made 

*  out  of  brass  wire ;  the  form  re- 

presented in  fig.  8  was  given  by  Mohr. 

A  good  clip  must  pinch  so  tight  that  not  a  particle  of  fluid  can  make 
its  way  through  the  connector  when  compressed  by  it ;  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  analyst  may  work  it  with  perfect  facility  and  exactness, 
so  as  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  the  liquid  with  the  most  rigorous  accu- 
racy, by  bringing  a  higher  or  less  degree  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 

For  supporting  Mohr's  burettes,  I  use  the  holder  i*epresented  in  fig. 
7 ;  this  instrument,  whilst  securely  confining  the  tube,  permits  its  being 
moved  up  and  down  with  perfect  freedom,  and  also  its  being  taken  out, 
without  interfering  with  the  compression  cock.  The  position  of  the  bu- 
rette must  be  strictly  perpendicular,  to  insure  which,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  grooves  of  the  cork  lining,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the 
tube,  peifectly  vertical,  with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand  in  a  horizon- 
tal position. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a  volumetrical  operation,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  compression-cock  opened,  and 
a  little  liquid,  sufficient  at  least  to  reach  into  the  burette  tube,  sucked 
up  by  applying  the  mouth  to  tlie  upper  end ;  the  cock  is  then  closed,  and 
the  Uquid  poured  into  the  burette  until  it  reaches  up  to  a  little  above 
the  top  mark.  The  burette  having,  if  required,  been  duly  adjusted  in 
the  proper  vertical  position,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  to  the  ex- 
act level  of  the  top  mark.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use.  When 
as  much  liquid  has  flowed  out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired  object, 
the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  has  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
emptied  portion  of  the  tube  proper  time  to  run  down.  This  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  operation  in  accurate  measurements,  since,  if  neg- 
lected, an  experiment  in  which  the  standard  liquid  in  the  burette  is  added 
slowly  to  the  fluid  under  examination  (in  which,  accordingly,  the  minute 
particles  of  fliud  adhering  to  the  glass  have  proper  time  afforded  them 
during  the  operation  itself  to  run  down),  will,  of  course,  give  slightly 
different  results  from  those  arrived  at  in  another  experiment,  where  the 
larger  portion  of  the  standard  fluid  ia  applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few 
drops  alone  are  added  slowly. 

The  way  in  which  the  reading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  volumetric  analysis ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  bring  the  eye  to 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fluid.  We  must  consequently  settle  the  ques- 
tion— ^What  is  to  be  considered  tibe  top  ? 

If  you  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  ^ye  and  a 
strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  fig.  10 ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
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Tithastrongliglil  falling  on  it,  the  Bui-face  of  the  floiiiptemats  tii»app«air- 
»ii«  sbown  in  fig.  9, 

In  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  you  have  to  read  off  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  moat  distinctly  m»rked  line.  Fb. 
SloHB  i-eco  III  mend!)  the  following  Jevice  for  reading-otf; — Paste  on  a  sheet 
of  very  white  paper  a  broad  atrip  of  black  paper,  and,  when  reading-ofi^ 
hold  this  close  hehind  the  bui-ette,  in  a  position  to  place  the  border  line 
between  white  and  black  from  2  to  3  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
dark  zone,  as  ahown  ia  fig.  11;  read-off  »t  the  tow^ir  border  of  the  dark 
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Great  care  muRt  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  the  same  poai- 
tion,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower  border  of  the  blaok  zone 
will  move  higher  np. 

I  prefur  to  read-off  in  a  light  which  causes  the  appearance  represented 
iu  fig.  9. 

By  the  use  of  Ebdhaxn's  float  *  all  uncertainties  in  reading-off  may  be 
SToided.  Fig.  12  represents  a  burette  thus  provided.  In  this  case  we 
alvajs  read  off  the  degree  of  the  burette  which  coincides  with  the  circle 
iu  the  middle  of  the  float.  The  float  must  be  so  fitted  to  the  width  of  the 
but^tte  that  when  placed  in  the  filled  burette,  it  will,  on  allowing  the 
fluid  to  run  out  gradually,  sink  down  vrith  the  same  without  wavering, 
and  when  it  has  been  pressed  down  into  the  fluid  of  the  closed  burette,  it 
wUl  slowly  rise  again.  The  weight  of  the  float  must,  if  necessary,  be  so 
regulated  by  mercury  that  when  placed  in  the  filled  tube  it  may  cut  the 
fluid  with  its  top  nniformly  all  round.  A  further  important  condition 
of  the  fio«t  is  that  its  axis  should  coincide  as  nearly  aa  possible  with 
that  of  the  burette  tube,  so  that  the  diviaion-mark  on  the  burette  may 
be  always  parallel  with  the  circular  line  on  the  float. 

He  oorrectness  of  the  graduation  of  a  burette  is  tested  in  the  most 
simple  way,  as  follows :  fill  the  instrument  up  to  the  highest  division 
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-with  vater  of  16°,  then  let  10  c  c.  of  the  liqind  flow  out  into  an  accn- 
ntely  weighed  flask,  and  weigh;  then  let  another  quantity  of  10c.  c. 
flow  out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  the  contents  of  the  burette  are  exhausted.  If 
the  instrument  is  correctly  graduated,  every  10  c  c 
of  water  of  46'  must  weigh  9-990  gnn,  Differeuces 
np  to  0-010  grm.  may  be  disregarded,  eince  even  with 
the  greatest  ciire  bestowed  on  the  process  of  reading- 
o^  deviations  to  that  extent  will  occur  in  repeat«d 
measurements  of  the  uppermost  10  c.  C.  of  one  and  ths 
same  burette.  With  the  float-burettes  the  weighings 
agree  much  more  accurately,  and  the  diflerences  for 
10  c  c.  do  not  exceed  0-002  gnn. 

Mohr's  bnrette  is  unquestionably  the  beet  and  most 
convenient  insti-umpnt  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  measurement  of  all  liquids  which  are 
not  injuriously  affected  by  contact  with  caoutchonc 
Of  the  standard  solutions  used  at  present  in  volumetric 
anaiy.sis,  that  of  permanganate  of  potaasa  atone  cannot 
bear  contact  with  caoutchouo. 


II.    Gay-lAu»a^a  £ureUe, 
Fig.  13  represents  this  instrument  in, 
as  I  believe,  its  most  practical  form. 

I  make  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  flfty  c. 
c  divided  into  J  c.  c,  the  other  of  30  o. 
Piff.  13.  c.  divided  into  -^  c.  c.     The  former  is 

about  33  em.  long ;  the  graduated  por- 
tion occnpies  about  26  cm. ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
wide  tube  measures  15  mm.  j  that  of  the  narrow  tube  4 
mm.,  which  in  the  upper  bent  end  gradually  decreases  to  2 
mm.  The  graduated  portion  of  the  smaller  burette  is 
about  28  cm.  long,  and  has  accordingly  an  internal  diameter 
of  about  11  mm. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in, 
consists  of  a  disk  of  solid  wood,  &om  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and 
from  10  to  13  cm.  in  diameter,  with  holes  made  with  the 
auger  and  chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive  the  bottom  part  of 
the  burettes. 

To  complete  the  instrument,  Uohb  suggests  the  use  of  a 
perforated  cork,  bearing  a  shoi-t  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  Tlie  cork  being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide 
tnbe,  a  piece  of  coout^ouc  is  drawn  over  the  short  glass 
tube ;  by  blowing  into  this  with  greater  or  less  force,  the 
outflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  spout  of  the  slightly  slanting 
burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  reading-off  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  explained  in  §  21.     I  prefer,  however, 
placing  the  burette  flrmly  against  a  perpendicular  partition 
strongly  illumined  door,  or  tlie  pane  of  a  window,  to  insure  tJ 
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position  of  the  inatrameitt.  It  is  onlj  when,  operating  vitli  more  highly 
concentrated,  aad  accordingly  opaque  solutions  of  permanganAte  of  potusa, 
thtt  tho  method  of  rending  off  requires  modi£oation  ;  in  that  case,  the 
upper  border  of  the  liquid  is  noted ;  and  the  beat  way  is  to  place  the 
borette  against  &  white  background,  and  read  off  by  reflected  light. 

§23. 
III.    Gfekder'g  Bwettt. 

In  this  instmment,  which  is  represeoted  in  fig.  14,  the  narrow  tube 
ia  placed  inside  the  wide  tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Qay-Lusgac'b 
burette.  The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting  beyond  the  wide  tube  ia 
thick  in  the  glass  ;  whilst  the  part  inside,  which  is  of  the  same  inside 
width,  is  made  of  very  thin  glass. 

This  ia  a  veiy  convenient  instrument,  and  lesi 
liable  to  fracture  than  Gay-Lussac's  burette, 

IL  PfiELiMiNARY  Operations. — Preparation  or 
Sdbstances  for  the  Frocebsbs  of  Qcantita- 

TIVE  An  ALT  BIS. 

§24. 
1.  The  Selection  of  the  Saxple, 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully 
conmder  whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained 
if  he  simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  tiiat  body.  This  primary 
point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and  thus 
Mm  impresaioDS  are  made,  even  by  the  most  care- 
fdlanalysis.  This  remark  applies  both  to  scientifio 
lod  to  technical  investigations. 

Herefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  constatu- 
tioD  of  a  niineral,  take  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
remove  in  the  first  place  every  particle  of  gangue, 
uid  disseminated  impurities ;  remove  any  adherent 
matter  by  wiping  or  washing,  then  wrap  the  sub- 
Etance  up  in  a  sheet  of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to 
pieces  on  a  steel  anvil ;  and  pick  out  with  a  pair  of 
amall  pincers  the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  sub- 
itaoces,  prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified 
by  reciystallization ;  precipitates  by  thorough  wash- 
ing, iK.,  &c. 

In  technical  investigations, — ^whea  caUed  upon, 
lor  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  peroxide 
preeent  in  a  manganese  ore,  or  the  amount  of  iron 
present  in  an  iron  ore, — the  firirt  point  for  consider-  Fig.  14 

ation  oii^t  to  be  whether  the  samples  selected  cor- 
re^xmd  as  much  as  possible  to  the  average  quality  of  tite  ore.     What 
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iroiUd  it  serre,  indeed,  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese  mine  to  know  the 
amount  of  peroxide  present  in  a  select,  poasibly  particularly  rich,  sample  ? 
Theae  few  observations  will  suilice  to  show  that  no  universally  appli- 
cable and  valid  rules  to  ji^ide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of  the  sample 
can  be  laid  down  ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one  baud, 
examine  the  subataoce  carefully,  and  more  particularly  also  under  the 
microscope,  or  through  a  tens ;  and,  on  the  other  blind,  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  object  of  the  investigation,  and  then  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

§25. 
2.  Mechanical  Divisioit. 
In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  i.e.,  to  render  it  accessible 
to  the  action  of  solvents  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indispensable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  partu,  since  this  will  create  abun* 
dant  points  of  contact  for  tlie  solvent,  and  will  counteract,  aod,  as  for  as 
practicable,  remove  the  adverse  influencce  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  and  speedy 
solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  according  tn  the  nature 
of  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  oper8t«  upon.  In  many  cases,  simple 
crushing  or  pounding  is  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  powder  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  finenessj  by  bifting  or  by  elu- 
triation. 

The  operation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars;  the  first  and  mont 
indispensable  condition  L^  that  the  material  of  the  mortar  be  considerably 
harder  than  the  substance  to  be  pulvenxed,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  latter  from  being  contaminated  with  any  particles  of  the 
former.  Thus,  for  ponuding  salts  and  other  subott^ces  posseBsing  no 
very  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  porcelain  mortsrs  may  be  used, 
whilst  the  pounding  of  harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance, ) 
requires  vessels  of  agate,  chalcedony,  or  fUnt.  In  such  casee,  the  larger 
pieces  are  first  reduced  to  a  ooarae  powder;  this  is  best  effected  by 
wrapping  them  up  in  several  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  striking  them 
with  a  hammer  upon  asteel  or  iron  plat«; 
the  coarse  powder  thus  obtained  is 
then  pulverized,  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  pow- 
'  der.  If  we  have  but  a  small  ]>ortion  of 
mineral  to  operate  upon,  and  indeed  in 
i  cases  where  we  are  desiraus  of  avoid- 
!  ing  loss,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  steel 
'  mortar  (fig.  15)  for  the  preparatory  re- 
I  duction  of  the  mineral  to  coarse  powder. 
a  b  and  c  d  represent  the  two  parts  of 
t  the  mortar ;  these  may  be  readily  taken 
I  asunder.  The  substance  to  be  crushed 
(having,  if  practicable,  first  been  broken 
into  small  pieces),  is  placed  in  tbe  cy- 
lindrical chamber  ef;  the  steel  cylindra-, 
1  soBiewhat  loosely  into  the  chamber,  serves  as  pestle.     Xha 
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mortar  is  placed  upon  a  solid  support,  and  perpendicular  blows  are  re- 
peatedly struck  upon  the  pestle  with  a  hammer  untU  the  object  in  view 
is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult  to  pulverize  should  be  strongly 
ignited,  and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  subsequently 
again  ignited.  This  process  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  minerals 
which  lose  no  essential  constituent  on  ignition,  and  are  perfectly  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

In  the  purchase  of  agate  mortars,  especial  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  have  no  palpable  ci-acks  'or  indentations ;  very  slight  cracks, 
however,  that  cannot  be  felt,  do  not  render  the  mortar  useless,  although 
they  impair  its  durability. 

Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  require  fusing, 
must  especially  be  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
complete  decomposition.  This  object  may  be  obtained  either  by  tritu- 
rating the  pounded  mineral  \vith  water,  or  by  elutriation,  or  by  sifting ; 
the  two  former  processes,  however,  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case 
of  substances  which  are  not  attacked  by  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
analysts  must  in  future  be  much  more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has 
hithei'to  been  the  case,  since  we  know  now  that  many  substances  which 
are  usually  held  to  be  insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  strongly  affected  by  that  solvent ;  thus,  for  instance,  water, 
acting  upon  some  sorts  of  finely  pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly 
dissolve  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelouze.*) 
Thus,  again,  finely  divided  feldspar,  granite,  trachyte  and  porjjhyry  give 
up  to  water  both  alkali  and  silica.     (H.  LuDWio.f ) 

Trituration  with  water  (levigaiixm).  Add  a  little  water  to  the  pounded 
mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  all  crepitation  ceases, 
or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer  the  ndneral  paste  from 
the  mortar  to  an  agate  or  flint  slab,  and  triturate  it  thereon  with  a 
muller.  Rinse  the  paste  off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a  smooth 
porcelain  basin  of  hemispheric  form,  evaporate  the  water  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most  carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste 
may  be  dried  also  in  the  agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since 
otherwise  the  mortar  might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  dutrintian,  the  pasty  mass,  having  first  been 
very  foiely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker,  and  stirred 
with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a  minute  or 
80,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is  poured  off  into  another 
beaker.  The  sediment,  which  contains  the  coarser  parts,  is  then  again 
subjected  to  the  process  of  trituration,  &c.,  and  the  same  operation  re- 
peated until  the  whole  quantity  is  elutriated.  The  turbid  fluid  is 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held 
in  suspension  have  subsided,  which  generally  takes  many  hours.  The 
Water  is  then  finally  decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the  beaker* 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  follows :  a  piece  of  fiue,  well- 
washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
about  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth,,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  substance  is  put 
into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly  over  the  top 

♦  Oompt.  Rend.  t.  xliii.,  pp.  117-123. 
t  Archiv  der  Pharm,  91,  147. 
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by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger  on  the  leather  cover,  a 
shaking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which  makes  the  finer  particles 
of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the  linen.  The  portion  remaining 
in  the  bag  is  subjected  again  to  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same 
process  is  continued  until  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through  the  bag 
into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  compounds  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  indeed  to  use  for  analysis  the  powder  resulting 
from  the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  since  this  will  contain  the 
more  readily  pulverizable  constituents  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
more  resisting  ones  than  is  the  case  with  the  original  substance. 

Great  care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  substance 
in  the  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  as  this  loss  is  Ukely  to  be  distri- 
buted unequally  among  the  several  component  parts. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of 
a  heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average 
sample  is  selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  more  finely,  and  mixed 
uniformly,  and  finally  the  quantity  required  for  analysis  is  reduced  to 
the  finest  powder.  The  most,  convenient  instrument  for  the  crushing 
and  coarse  pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  &c.,  is  a  steel  anvil  and 
hanmier.  The  anvil  in  'my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar,  85 
cm.  high  and  26  cm.  in  diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm.  thick 
and  20  cm.  in  diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness. 
A  brass  ring,  5  cm.  high,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the 
steel  plate.  The  hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  surface 
of  5  cm.  diameter.  An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  afford,  among 
others,  this  advantage,  that  their  steel  surfaces  admit  most  readily  of 
cleaning.  To  convert  the  coarse  powder  into  a  finer,  a  smooth-turned 
steel  mortar  of  about  130  mm.  upper  diameter  and  74  mm.  deep  is  used 
— ^the  final  trituration  is  conducted  in  an  agate  mortar. 

§26. 
3.  Dbtino. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively,  must  be,  when 
weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  always 
obtained  again. 

Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water,  enclosed 
either  within  its  lamellae,  or  adhering  to  it  from  the  mode  of  its  preparar 
tion,  or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a  substance,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  remove  this  variable  amount  of  water.  Jifost  solid  bodiesy  there- 
fore, require  to  be  dried  before  they  can  be  quantitcttivdy  ancJyzed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  I'esults ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of 
the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely  from 
the  fact  that  substances  are  analyzed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper  to  them 
either  .as  inherent  in  .fh^ir  .constitution  or  as  so-called  water  of  crystal- 
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lizatioii.  Ia  eontrmdistinctioa  to  this,  we  will  employ  the  term  moistu/n 
to  designate  that  yanable  adherent  or  mechanically  enclosed  water,  with 
the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying  in  the  sense  here  in  view 
is  alone  concerned. 

In  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  object  is  to 
ranove  all  moisture,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
combined  water  or  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  To  accomplish 
this  object^  it  is  abflolutely  requisite  that  we  should  know  the  properties 
which  the  substance  under  examination  manifests  in  the  dry  state,  and 
whether  it  loses  water  or  other  constituents  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100% 
or  in  dried  air,  or  even  simply  in  contaet  with  the  atmosphere.  These 
data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  lihe  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation 
best  suited  to  eadi  substance.* 

The  following  clafsification  may  accordingly  be  adopted : — 

fs.  8ubsi<Mnces  which  lose  water  even  in  simple  contCKSi  with  the  aJtino-^ 
^here  /  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda^  Jbc. 
Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  finally  crumble  wholly  or  partially  to  U  white  powder.  They  are 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies.  The  process  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized  salts  with  some  degree  of  force 
between  thick  layers  of  fine  white  blotting-paper,  repeating  the  operation 
with  fresh  paper  until  the  last  sheets  remain  ahaoluidy  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  in  the  course  of  this  operation  to  repowder  the 
salt 

h.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  water  to  the  atmosphere  {tmless  it  is 
perfectly  dry),  hut  ^ffloresoe  in  artifidally  diiedair  y  such  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia^  tturta^te  of  potassa  and  soda  (Eochelle  salt),  &c.  Salts  of  this 
kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very  moist,  is  pressed  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  as  in  a;  after  this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  efiectuaUy  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded  firom  the  direct 
rajB  of  the  sun. 

§27. 

c  Substances  which  vmdergo  no  alteration  in  dried  airy  hut  lose  waiter 
mt  100^ ;  tartrate  of  Hme,  for  instance.  These  are  finely  pulverized ;  the 
po^wder  is  put  in  a  thin  layer  into  a  watdi-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and  the 
latter  placed  inside  a  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid*  This  process  is  usually  conducted  in  one  of  ihe  following 
apparatuses,  which  are  termed  desicca^tors,  and  subserve  still  another 
purpose  besides  that  of  drying,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  hot  crucibles,  dishes, 
4c^  to  cool  in  dry  air, 

in  fig.  16,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  answer  the 
purpose  best),  6,  a  bell  jar  with  ground  rim,  which  is  greased  with 
tallow ;  c  is  a  ^ass  basin  with  sijdphuric  acid ;  d,  a  round  iron  plate, 
supported  on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the 
reception  of  the  watch-glasses,  crucibles,  &c.,  containing  the  substance. 

*  The  dried  snbstanoe  should  always  at  onoe  be  transferred  to  a  well-closed 
vessel ;  glass  tabes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  suffidently  thick  glass  to  bear  the 
film  insertion  of  tight-fitiuiig  smooth  corks — ^wajglung-tubes— are  usnaUy  em- 
plqj^d  for  this  pozpoae. 


In  fig.  17,  a  represents  a  boater  with  grotind  and  greased  rim,  and 
filled  to  one-fourth  or  one-tliird  with  coDcenti-ated  sulphuric  acid ;  6  is 
a  ground-glass  plato;  c  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  which  serves  to  support 
the  watch-glass  contauiing  the  eubstanco. 


Tig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


particularly 

I  ~  .i^^vi.-  ...  u^.><.,~  ...  ^.-....jv,  of  cooling,  and  carry  them  to  the  balance. 

i  TIic  instrument  consists  of  a  bos  made  of 

I  strong  gltiss;  the  lid  must  be  ground  to 

I  ehntair-tight ;  theplaceon  whiehit  joins  is 

gi'eased  with  tuTlow,     The  outer  diameter 

1  of  my  bo.\e3  is  105  mm. ;  the  sides  are  6 

mm,  thick.     The  aperture  has  a  diameter 

of  80  mm. ;  the  box  up  to  the  small  part  is 

65  mm.  high ;  the  lid  has  ihe  same  height ; 

the  small  part  itself  is  15  mm.  high,  and 

ground  to  a  slightly  conical  shape.     A 

brass  ring,  with  rim,  fits  esactly  into  the 

aperture ;  the  rim  must  not  project  beyond 

the  glass.     The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of 

iron,  or,  better,  platinum  wire,  intended 

for  the  reception  of  crucibles,  ic. 

The  body  which  it  is  intended  to  dry 

I  ia  knpt  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  dry 

air  in  the  glass,  until  it  shows  no  further 

diminution  of  weight.     Subatances  npoQ 

which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  exei 

Pigr.  18.  modifying  influence  are  dried  in  i 

lar  manner,  under  the  exhausted  r 

of  an  air-pump.     Substances  which,  though  losing  no  water  in  dry  air, 

yet  give  off  ammonia,  are  dried  over  quicklime,  mixed  with  some  chlo- 

.ride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  and  consequently  in  an  anhydrous  ana- 

iponiaoal  atmosphere. 


df  Suhgtaneea  vjhich  at  100"  completely  lose  their  mokture,  without  »uf- 

g-ing  any  othm-  alteration,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potaasa,  sugar,  ko. 
ese  are  dried  in  tiie  water-bath ;  in  the  case  of  slow-drying  sulmtanoes, 
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or  where  it  is  wished  to  expedite  tie  operation,  with  Hie  aid  of  a  cur- 
rait  of  dry  air. 

Fig.  19  represents  the  wuti?r-bftth  motit 
commonlj  used.  It  is  made  of  sheet  cop- 
per. The  engraving  rendera  a  detailed  de- 
scription uniieceasaiy.  The  inner  cham- 
ber, c,  is  surrounded  en  £ve  aides  by  the 
outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e,  without  commu- 
nioiting  with  it.  lie  objetrt  of  the  aper- 
tures ff  and  A  is  to  effect  change  of  air, 
which  purpose  they  answer  sufficiently  well.  _,     -. 

When  it  is  intended  to  use  the  apparatus, 

(he  ontpr  case  is  filled  to  about  one-lialf  with  rain-water,  and  the 
aperture  a  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube 
is  fitted ;  the  aperture  6  is  entirely  closed.  If  the  apparatus  is  intended 
to  be  heated  over  charcoal,  it  sliould  hnve  a  length  of  about  20  cm. 
fromrf  to/";  but  if  over  a  gas-,  spiiit-,  or  oil-lamp,  it  should  be  only  about 
13  cm.  long.  In  the  former  case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  deep, 
U  cm.  broad,  and  10  cm.  high ;  is  tlie  latter  case,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  9 
cm.  broad,  and  6  cm,  high.  The  temperatui-e  in  the  inner  chamber 
never  quite  reaches  100° ;  to  bring  it  up  to  100°,  F.  Ro'.'IILEDER  lias 
suggested  to  close  b  with  a  double-limbed  tulw,  the  outer  IniigiT  limb 
of  which  dips  into  a  cylinder  filled  with  water;  a  is  in  that  case  closed 
with  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  sufficiently  tall  funnel  tube,  which  fits 
air-tight  in  the  cork.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  I'eaches  down  to  one 
inch  from  the  bottom. 

In  large  analytical  laboratories  water  is  n!!tially  kept  boiling  all  day 
long,  for  the  production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  nsed  in  my  own 
labonUory  have  the  shape  of  Romewhat  obloug  square  boxes,  about 
120  cm,  long,  60  cm.  broad,  and  24  cm.  high ;  the  front  of  the  boiler 
haa  soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying  cham- 
bers, of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  10.  This  gives  so  many  ovens  tliat 
almost  every  student  may  have  one  for  iiis  S|>eciHl  use.  Most  of 
these  ovens  are  from  11  to  13  cm.  deep  and  broad,  and  S  cm.  high; 
some  of  them,  however,  are  16  cm.  deep  and  broad,  to  enable  them  to 
receive  large-eized  dishes.  The  substances  to  be  dried  are  usually  put 
on  double  watch-glasses,  laid  one  within  the  other,  which  are  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  the  door  is  then  closed.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  weigh- 
ing, tJie  upper  glass,  which  contains  the  substance,  is  covered  with  I  he 
lower  one.  The  glasses  must  be  quite  cold  before  they  are  placed  on  the 
sc^e.  In  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  hygroscopic  substances,  the 
rcabsorption  of  water  upon  cooling  is  })revented  by  the  selection  of  close- 
fitting  glasses,  which  are  held  tight  together  by  a  clasp  (fig.  20),  and 
«Jlov«d  to  cool  with  their  contents 
under  abell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid 
(see  fig.  16).  These  latter  instruc- 
tions apply  equally  to  the  process  of 
diying  conducted  in  other  apparatus,   i 

The  clasp    used  for   keeping  the 
watch-glasses  presxed  together — -and  Fi^.  20. 

whichinallcaseswhereit  isintended 

to  aseertsiit  the  loss  of  weight  which  a  sabttance  sufiers  on  desiccation,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  sa  belonging  to  the  glasses,  and  must  accordingly  b^ 
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weighed  irith  them — ie  conBtmcted  of  two  Btripe  of  thin  breas  plate,  abortt 
10  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  wide,  which  are  laid  the  one  over  the  other,  and 
soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the  extent  of  6  to  6  torn. 

The  following  apparatus  (fig.  21)  serves  for  drying  subetaaoea  iti  a 
cnnent  of  air: — 


Tig.  M. 

a  repreveute  a  flask  filled  to  one-third  with  coaceotrated  ERiIpbario 
acid;  caglaaavesael  (commonly  eaUedaIiiEBia'sdr7iiig'4ube),ftnd(ia tin 
vessel,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  ei,  and  arranged  in  other  respects  as 
the  cut  shows. 

h,  i,  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing  water  and  covared  witlt 
a  lid ;  two  apertures  are  cut  into  the  bonW  of  the  latter^  to  receive 
the  ascending  limhs  of  c. 

The  tuhe  c  is  first  weighed  with  the  substance,  then  placed  in  the  water- 
bath,  h,  i,  which  is  placed  over  a  spii'it-  or  gas-lamp ;  the  aspii-at(»' 
d  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  c  connected  with  the  flask  a  by  the  per- 
forated cork  g,  and  with  d  by  means  of  a  oaoutchoue  tube  f.  If  the 
stop-cock  «  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  the  wat«r  to  drop  from  d,  the 
air  will  pass  through  the  tube  h,  and  after  being  dehydrated  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  pass  over  the  heated  substance  in  e.  After  the  operation 
has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  the  tube  e  and  its  contents,  and  then  resunoed  again,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  weight  of  e  (and  its  contents)  remains  stationary.  The 
current  of  cold  air,  exercising  its  constant  cooling  action  upon  the  sab- 
stance,  the  latter  never  really  reaches  100°.  It  is,  thei-efore,  sometimes 
advisable  to  substitute  for  the  water  in  the  bath  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt. 

With  this  substitution,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  21  will  be 
found  to  effect  its  purpose  the  most  expeditLoosly.  It  is  not  adapted, 
however,  for  drjring  sodi  substances  as  have  a  tendency  to  fuse  or  ^glu- 
tinate  at  100°. 


«.  SubikimxtvM^pergiilmtUy  retain  tnou^trt  at  \00°,  or  become  torn- 
Jileldy  dry  <mly  afivr  a  very  long  time  /  &u<  w&uA  are  decompomd  by  a 

The  desiooation  of  such  substances  is  efibded  in  the  (ur-bath  or  oil* 
bath,  the  temperature  being  raised  to  110-120",  utd  stitl  higher,  and, 
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aoeording  to  circumBtamcea,  with  or  withoiit  application  of  a  cuiront  of 
air,  carbonic  acid,  or  bjdmgen. 

Figa.  22  and  33  repreeent  two  air-baths  of  aimple  construction  ;  the  for* 
mer  (fig.  22)  adapted  for  the  desiccation  of  a  single  subst&nce,  the  latter 
niited  for  the  simultaneous  drying  of  several  substances. 

In  fig.  32,  ^  is  a  box  of  strong  sheet  copper,  about 
11  on.  high,  and  9  cm.  in  diameter.  The  box  is  cloned 
with  the  loose-fitUng  cover  JJ,  which  is  pro>-ided  with 
a  narrow  rim,  and  luw  two  tqiertures,  C  and  E ;  C  is 
intended  to  receive  the  thermometer  D,  which  is  fitted 
into  it  by  a  perforated  cork,  S  affords  an  exit  to  the 
aqueous  vapors,  and  is,  according  to  circumstaiicea, 
either  left  open,  or  loosely  closed.  In  the  interior  of 
the  box,  about  half-way  np,  are  fixed  three  pins,  sup- 
porting a  triangle  of  moderately  stout  wire,  upon 
whieh  the  crucible  with  the  substance  is  placed  un- 
covered. Hie  bulb  of  the  thermometer  approaches  the 
smcible  as  closely  as  possible,  but  without  touching 
the  triangle.      Hie  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  a 

gas-  or  spirit-lamp.     When  the  apparatus  has  cooled  

sufficiently  to  allow  its  being  laid  hold  of  without  incon-  Pig,  ag, 

venience,  the  lid  is  removed,  the  crucible,  which  is  still 
warm,  taken  out,  covered,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  denccator ;  and  weir- 
ed when  cold. 

In  fig.  23,  a  &  ia  a  case  of  strong  sheet  copper,  with  rivetad  or  lock- 
ed joints,  of  a  width  and  depth  of 
15  to  30  cm.,  and  corresponding 
height.  The  apei'ture  e  is  intend- 
ed to  receive  a  perforated  cork, 
into  which  is  fixed  a  thermometer, 
df  which  roacbeA  into  the  interior 
of  the  ease  ;  within  is  a  shel^  on 
which  are  placed  the  wateh-glasses 
with  the  substances  to  be  dried. 
The  case  is  heated  by  means  of  a 
gss-,  spirits,  or  oil-lamp.  When  the 
temperature  has  once  retiched  the 
intended  point,  it  is  easy  to  main- 
tain it  pretty  constant,  by  r^u-  < 
lating  the  flame.*  In  order  to  limit 
la  mndi  aa  poerable  the  cooling 
fnun  withou  t,  it  is  ad  visabie  to  p  at 
over  tlie  whole  apparatus  a  paste- 
board hood  with  a  movable  front. 

[The  air-bath,  fig.  23,  by  a  slight  Pig.  n.     ' 

ilteration,  may  serve  for  detdcca- 

tinginastream  of  dry  air.  For  this  purpose,  cut  a  circular  orifice,  35  mm. 
wide,  in  each  end  of  the  copper  chamber,  and  rivet  over  each  orifice  a  cop- 
pertubeor  ring  of  corresponding  diameter,  and  26  mm.  long.  Fitaglass 
tube  of  20  mm.  diameter,  by  mewiB  of  perforated  corks,  into  these  open- 

j  Bnnsen,  nu^  advantageonsl; 
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ings,  so  tliat  it  shall  traverse  the  chamber  and  project  40-50  mm. 
beyond  the  corks  at  each  end.  The  copper  tubes  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  glass  tube  shall  stand  horizontally  in  the  chamber,  at  the  same 
height  as  the  thermometer  bulb  and  just  behind  it.  To  produce  the  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  wide  tube  is  connected  by 
a  narrow  glass  tube  and  perforated  cork,  with  an  aspii*ator  as  in  fig.  21,  the 
other  with  a  large  chloride  of  calcium  tube ;  the  water  of  the  aspirator  is 
allowed  to  run  off  somewhat  rapidly  at  first,  more  slowly  afterwai*ds. 
The  end  of  the  tube  that  delivers  the  air  into  the  wide  tube  is  recurved, 
BO  that  the  substance  within  shall  not  be  carried  away  in  the  current. 


Fig.  24. 

The  substance  to  be  dried  is  weighed  out  in  a  tray  of  platinum  or 
porcelain,  fig.  24,  which  is  pushed  within  the  wide  glass  tube  by  help  of 
a  wire.  When  the  substance  is  hygroscopic,  the  tray  is  placed  horizon- 
tally within  a  test-tube,  which  is  corked  while  the  weight  is  being  ascer- 
tained. The  substance  and  tray,  after  drying,  may  be  cooled  in  the  same 
test-tube ;  in  that  case,  just  before  putting  oil  the  balance,  the  cork  should 
be  removed  momentarily  to  allow  the  tube  to  fill  with  air.] 

§30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  19,  when  made  with  brazed 
joints,  can  be  employed  also  as  a  parafiine-bath ;  when  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to  two-thirds  Mrith  paraffine.  To  note 
the  temperature,  a  thermometer  is  insei-ted,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
cork,  in  the  ai)erture  a  ;  with  tlie  bulb  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed  in  the  paraffine. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  diied  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature, 
suffer  alteration  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  In  the  desic- 
cation of  such  substances,  oxygen  must  accordingly  be  excluded. 

[The  drying  of  such  bodies  is  conducted  as  just  described  in  the  modified 
air-bath,  hut  in  a  stream  of  dried  and  purified  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
(see  §29).  The  gas  is  evolved  from  a  self-regulating  generator  (see  fig.  47, 
§  108,  or  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Am.  ed.  p.  49).  To  the  end  of  the  wide  tube  from 
which  the  gas  escapes  is  fitted  a  perforated  cork  and  long  narrow  tube.] 

§  31. 

f.  Substances  which  suffer  no  altei'ation  at  a  red  Iieat^  such  as  sulphate 
of  baryta,  pearlash,  <fec.,  are  very  readily  freed  from  moistui^e.  They 
need  simply  be  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas  or 
spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is  attained.  The  crucible,  having  first 
been  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still  hot,  under  a  desiccator,  and 
finally  weighed  when  cold. 

III.  General  Procedure  in  Quantitative  Analyses. 

§  32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  we  embrace  in  the 
following  general  analytical  method  only  the  separation  and  determina- 
tion of  the  metals  and  their  combinations  with  the  metalloids,  and  of 
the  inorganic  acids  and  salts.     With  respect  to  the  quantitative  analyaiA 
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of  other  compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  universally  applicable 
method,  except  that  their  constituents  usually  require  to  be  converted 
first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separation  and  estimation  can  be 
attempted ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  sulphide  of  phosphorus^ 
chloruie  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  iodine,  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  &c. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  substance  pn'.supposos  an  accm*ate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  same,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  several 
constituents.  These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once  to  decide 
whether  the  direct  estimation  of  each  individual  constituent  is  neccssaiy ; 
whether  he  need  operate  only  on  one  portion  of  the  substance,  or 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  determine  each  constituent  in 
different  portions.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  siilphate  of  soda,  and  wish  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  in  which  these  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  determine  each  constituent  directly,  since  the 
determination  either  of  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose ;  still  the  estimation  of 
both  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  afford  us  an  infallible  con- 
trol for  the  correctness  of  our  analysis ;  since  the  united  weights  of  these 
two  substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and  soda  respectively  equivalent  to 
them,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

These  estimations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
the  mixture,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  filtrate  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  separate  poi-tion  of  the  mixture  may 
be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  two  operations.  Unless  there  is  some 
objection  to  its  use  {e,g.,  deficiency  or  heterogeneousness  of  substance), 
the  latter  method  is  more  convenient  and  generally  yields  more  accu- 
rate results  ;  since,  in  the  former  method,  the'  unavoidable  washing  of 
the  first  precipitate  swells  the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the 
analysis  is  thereby  delayed,  and,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  easily 
giuutled  against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accurately  note  on 
paper,  during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does.  It  is  in  tho 
highest  degree  unwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  complicated  analysis. 
When  students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so,  come,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night after  they  have  begun  their  analysis,  to  work  out  the  results, 
they  find  generally  too  late  that  they  have  forgotten  much,  which  now 
appears  to  them  of  importance  to  know.  The  intelligent  pursuit  of 
chemical  analysis  consists  in  the  projecting  and  accurate  testing  of  the 
plan ;  acuteness  and  the  power  of  passing  in  review  all  the  influencing 
chemical  relations  must  here  support  each  other.  He  who  works  with- 
out a  thoroughly  thought-out  plan,  has  no  right  to  say  he  is  practising 
chemistry ;  for  a  mere  unthinkmg  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  fil- 
txations,  evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings,  howsoever  well  these 
several  operations  may  be  performed,  is  not  chemistry. 

We  wfil  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
tiie  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§  33. 
1.  Weighinq  the  Substance. 
The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
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sabstance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half  a 
gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect  the 
estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  snaljsis  of  a  mixture 
of  common  salt  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  suffice ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  &c.,  3  or  4 
grammes,  and  even  more,  are  required.  1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be 
indicated  as  the  average  quantity  suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the  esti- 
mation of  constituents  present  in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as, 
for  instance,  alkalies  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast-iron, 
&c.,  much  greater  quantities  are  often  required — 10,  20,  or  50  grammes. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate  will  be 
the  analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner,  as  a  rule,  will  the 
analysis  be  finished.  We  would  advise  the  student  to  endeavor  to 
combine  accuracy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less  substance  he  takes 
to  operate  upon,  the  more  carefidly  he  ought  to  weigh ;  the  larger  the 
amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm  can  result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in 
weighing.  Somewhat  large  quantities  of  substance  are  generally 
weighed  to  1  milligramme ;  minute  quantities,  to  -j^  of  a  milligramme. 

If  one  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  oSy  we  first  weigh  tw^o 
watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  else  an  empty  platinum  cruci- 
ble wi^  lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and  weigh  again ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

If  severed  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  best 
way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  successively ;  which  may  be 
accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube,  or  other  appro- 
priate vessel,  the  whole  amount  of  substance,  and  then  shaking  out  of  the 
tube  the  quantities  required  one  after  another  into  appropriate  vessels, 
weighing  the  tube  after  each  time. 

llie  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing  off  a 
larger  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  ^,  ^  or  1  litre,  and  tak- 
ing out  for  the  several  estimations  aliquot  parts,  with  the  50  or  100  c.  c. 
pipette.  The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  this  proceeding,  of 
course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond  with  the  measur- 
ing flasks  (§§  18  and  20). 

§  34. 

2.  ESTIHATIOK  OF  THE  WaTEB. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined — after  having  been  freed  from  moiB- 
ture  by  a  suitable  drying  process  (§§  26 — 32)— contains  water,  it  is 
usual  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  water.  This  operation 
is  generally  simple ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  its  difficulties. 
This  depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz.,  whether  the  compounds 
intended  for  analysis  yield  their  water  readily  or  not ;  whether  they  can 
bear  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decomposition;  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  they  give  off  other  volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at 
a  lower  temperature. 

The  correct  knowledge  of  ike  eonetitution  of  a  eompo^md  depends 
frequently  upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  it ;  in 
many  cases — ^for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known  acids — 
the  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  analyzed  compound  suffices 
to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula.    The  estimation  of  the  water  con- 
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tamed  in  a  substance  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
most  frequently  occurring  operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  pro- 
portion of  water  contained  in  a  substance  may  be  determined  in  two 
ways,  viz.,  a,  from  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  water ;  &,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water  expelled. 

§35. 

a.  Estimation  of  tete  Wateb  from  the  Loss  of  Weight. 

• 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently  employed. 
The  modus  opera/ndi  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 

a.  The  Substance  hears  tuition  toithotU  losing  other  Constituents  besides 

Water y  and  withoiU  absorbing  Oxj/gen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
placed  over  the  gas  or  spirit  lamp ;  the  heat  should  be  very  gentle  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased.  When  the  crucible  has  been  maintained 
some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  put  still  warm 
under  the  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when  cold.  The  ignition  is 
then  repeated,  and  the  weight  again  ascertained.  If  no  farther  diminu- 
tion of  weight  has  taken  place,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  ob- 
ject being  fully  attained.  But  if  the  weight  is  less  than  after  the  first 
heating,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high  degree, 
since  many  of  them  {e,g,  talc,  steatite,  nephrite)  only  begin  at  a  red  heat 
to  give  oif  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  the  complete  expulsion 
of  that  constituent.  (Th.  Scheerer.*)  Such  bodies  are  thei^fore 
ignited  over  a  blast  lamp. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  off,  or  to  spirt, 
a  small  flask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
the  crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put — finely 
pulverized,  if  possible — ^in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  the  whole  is  weighed,  then 
heated,  gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more  strongly ;  finally,  after 
cooling,  weighed  again. 

j8.  The  substance  loses  on  ignition  other  Constituents  besides  Water 
(JBoradc  Acidy  Sulphuric  Add^  Fluoride  of  Silicon^  cfcc). 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  water 
may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does  not  involve 
the  loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is 
heated  either  in  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  is  re- 
quired, in  the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by 
^e  thermometer.  The  expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  promoted  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  current  of  air  (compare  §§  29  and  30)  ;  or  by  th6 
addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to  the  substance,  to  keep  it  porous,  f    The 

*  Jahiesber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  1851, 610. 
t  Ann,  d.  Chem.  u.  Phazm.,  58,  388. 
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process  must  be  continned  under  these  drcumstaDices  also^  until  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating  is  insuf- 
ficient, the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end  may  not  be 
attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that  will  retain  the 
volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besides  water,  also 
sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may  be  guarded 
against  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quan- 
tity) of  tiuely  pulverized,  recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of  lead.  But  the 
addition  of  this  substance  will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  fluoride  of 
silicon  from  siKcates  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (List  *)• 

Thus  again,  the  amount  of  water  in  conmiercial  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined by  triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  drying  the  mixture  at  100°  (BoLLEYf ). 

y.   The  Svhstance  contains  several  differently  combined  quantities  of 
Water  which  require  different  Degrees  of  Temperature  for  £JxpuL9von» 

Substances  of  this  natiire  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath,  until  their 
weight  remains  constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oil-  or  air-bath 
to  150,  200,  or  250°,  (fee,  and  finally,  when  practicable,  ignited  over  a 
gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  [In  such  experiments,  it  is  best  to  proceed  as  de- 
scribed, §  29,  p.  39,  viz.,  to  heat  in  a  current  of  dried  air,  hydrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid.] 

In  this  manner  difierently  combined  quantities  of  water  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  respective  amounts  correctly  estimated.  Thus,  for 
instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  140°,  and  7*22  per  cent.,  which 
escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  220  and  260°. 

^.  When  the  suhstanpe  lias  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  (from  the  pre- 
sence of  protoxide  of  iron,  for  instance)  the  water  is  better  determined 
in  the  direct  waj,  than  by  the  loss.     (§  36.) 


§36. 

5.  Estimation  op  Water  by  Dibbct  Weighing. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of  substances 
which,  upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  constituents,  which  cannot 
be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  {e.g.,  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  bodies  inclined  to 
oxidation  {e.g.,  protoxide  of  iron).  The  piinciple  of  the  method  is  to  expel 
the  water  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed  water  in 
an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically,  partly  by  the  agency  of  some 
hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this  apparatus 
representis  the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  following  is  one 
of  the  most  appropriate : — 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  a.  Phaim.,  81,  189.         f  Dingler's  Poljt  Joum.,  126,  39. 
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S,  fig.  35,  represents  a  gasometer  filled  irith  air;  b  a  flask  half-filled 
vith  CDDceatrated  aulphuric  acid ;  e  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calcium  tubes ; 
(/  is  a  bolb-tube. 


Fit;.  '^■ 


The  Bubatance  intendud  for  exaiiiinatioti  is  weighed  in  the  perfoctly  dry 
tube  d,*  which  ia  then  connected  with  c  and  the  weighed  chloiide  of  cal- 
eimn  tobe  a  o,  by  means  of  sound  anil  well-dried  perforated  corks. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  opening  the  stop-cock  «  a  little,  to 
rIIow  the  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  h  and  e,  to  pass  slowly  through 
d;  the  tube  cf  is  then  heated  to  beyond  tho  boiling-point  of  water,  by  hold- 
ing a  lamp  towards  y,  taking  care  not  to  btim  the  cork ;  and  finally,  the 
bulb  whidi  contains  the  substance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  tem- 
perature at  J"  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated. 
When  the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  current  of 
air  is  still  kept  up  till  the  hiilb-tuhe  is  cold  ;  the  apparatus  ia  then  dis- 
conuected,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o,  weighed.  The  increase 
In  the  weight  of  this  tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water  originally 
present  in  the  substance  examined. 

The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  collects, 
has  not  only  for  ite  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of 
caldnm,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the  condensed  water  as  to  its 
reaction  and  purity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  various  ways-;  thus,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  U-shaped ;  a  U-tube,  filled  with  pieces 
of  pumice-atone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Guk  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  gasometer  may  be  replaced  by  an  aspi- 
TBlor  (fig.  21)  joined  to  o. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
cETected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  gasometer 
or  aspirator;  viz.,  the  suhstimce  under  examination  may  be  heated  to 
redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  together  with  cai'bonate  of  lead,  since  the 
luhoiiic  acid  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the  same 
patpose  as  a  atream  of  air.     This  method  ia  principally  applied  in  cases 

*  [It  is  asuallr  better  to  weigh  o9  the  sabstanoe  into  a  tro^  or  boat  of  poiceUin 
orpUtinum,  and  place  this  witbinastnught  tube  of  hard  glass  azutifnite  by  meaoi 
olitabe  tamace.l 
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where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise  would  vojatilize 
together  with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for  the  direct 
ertJinatJon  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bisulphate  of  potassa^  ^. 


Fig.  26. 

Fig.  26  represents  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

a  &  is  a  common  combustion  furnace ;  c  ^  a  tube  filled  as  follows : — 
from  c  to  (£  with  carbonate  of  lead,*  from  dtoe  the  substance  intimatelj 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  frt>m  e  to/* pure  carbonate  of  lead.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  ^,  being  accurately  weighed,  is  connected  with 
the  tube  c^,  by  means  of  a  well-dried  perfoiuted  cork,/'. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  surrounding  the  tube  with  red-hot 
charcoal,  advancing  from  f^  toward  c;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which 
protrudes  frt)m  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a  degree  of  heat  which 
barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All  further 
particulars  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  organic  ele- 
mentary analysis.  The  mixing  is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire. 
The  tube  cf^  may  be  short  and  moderately  narrow. 

The  Yolatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented  by  oxide  of 
lead ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the  water  in  crystallized 
boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could  readily  be  done,  however, 
by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  glass 
tube  drawn  out  behind  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  receiving  the  water  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  transferring  the  final  residue  of  aqueous 
vapor  into  the  Oa  Cl-tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  beak  has  been 
broken  oK     (See  Organic  Analysis.) 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not,  how- 
ever, yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described  in  §  35  are  inap- 
plicable ;  since  they  can  be  employed  only  if  the  substances  escaping 
along  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly  condense  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (or  in  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube,  or  one 
filled  with  pumice-stone  satiirated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be 
used  instead).  Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining 
the  water  in  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to 
determine  the  water  in  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  With  sub- 
stances Uke  the  latter,  we  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  processes  of 
organic  elementary  analysis,  or  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect 
estimation  of  the  water. 

§  37. 

3.  Solution  op  StJBSTANCES. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  This  operation  is  simple 
where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treatment  with  water,  or 
acids,  or  alkalies,  &o. ;  but  it  is  more  complicated  in  cases  where  the 
body  requiares  fluxing  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  solution. 

*  The  carbonate  of  lead  must  have  beenprevionsly  ignited  to  incipient  decom- 
position, and  cooled  in  a  dosed  tnbe. 
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When  we  liave  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  component  parts 
of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sepa- 
ration may,  in  such  cases,  be  often  effected,  in  the  most  simple  and  ex- 
peditious manner,  by  the  solvents  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta^ 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  analyzed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first 
place,  the  nitrate  of  potassa  with  water,  and  subsequently  tiie  carbonate 
of  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

§38. 
a.  DiBECT  SoLtrrioiT. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  circum- 
stanoes,  in  beakers,  flasks,  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  promoted 
by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water-bath  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire,  or  the  sand-bath, 
or  an  iron-plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to  guard  against 
actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this  would  render  a  loss  of  substance 
from  spirting  almost  unavoidable,  especially  in  cases  where  the  process 
is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a  sediment,  either  insoluble, 
or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when  heated  over  the  lamp,  often 
bump  and  spirt  even  at  temperatures  far  short  of  the  boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
so  that  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  wiQi  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas ;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized 
watch-glass,  which,  after  the  solution  is  effected,  and  the  gas  expelled  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  washing- 
bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  concentrated 
volatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the  operation 
should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask  covered  with 
a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slantiug  position,  and  the  application  of  too 
hi^  a  temperature  must  be  avoided.  The  operation  should  always  be 
conducted  also  under  a  hood,  with  proper  draughty  to  carry  off  the  es- 
caping acid  vapors.  In  my  own  laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  following  simple  contrivance  :  a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a 
convenient  position,  leads  from  the  working  table  through  the  wall  or 
the  window-frame  into  the  open  air.  The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  moutJis  of  a  two-necked  bottle  which  contains  a 
little  water.  The  other  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  perforated 
cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  the  portion 
of  the  tube  which  enters  the  bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water.  The 
solution-flask  being  noV  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  or  an  india-rub- 
ber cap,  bearing  a  glass  tube,  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber  with 
the  bent  tube  in  the  doubled-necked  bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  car- 
ried out  of  the  laboratory  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ; 
moreover,  no  receding  of  fluid  upon  cooling  need  be  apprehended.  In- 
stead of  conveying  the  vapors  away  through  a  tube  leading  into  the 
open  air,  a  conical  glass-tube  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  glass,  moist- 
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ened  with  water  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  fixed  on  the 
second  mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I,  however,  prefer  the  other 
method.  In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to  conduct  the  escaping  va- 
pors into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has  been  effected,  make  the 
water  recede  by  withdrawing  the  lamp,  since  this  will,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  to  dilute  the  solution ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  guard 
against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental cooling  of  the  solution  flask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  solution-iiask ;  in 
some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  air,  by  simply  first  putting  a  little 
bicarbonatie  of  soda  into  the  flask,  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  before 
introducing  the  substance. 

§  39. 
b.  Solution,  preceded  by  Fluxing. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis.  Sub- 
staiices  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chrome  ironstone,  &c., 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work.  The  special 
methods  of  conducting  tliis  important  operation  will  be  described  here- 
after under  '^  The  analysis  of  silicates,''  and  in  the  proi>er  places ;  as  a 
satisfactory  description  of  the  process,  with  its  various  modifications, 
cannot  well  be  given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with  a  common 
gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used 
with  advantage. 

§  40. 

4.  Conversion  op  the  dissola^ed  Substance  into  a  weighable  Form. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form  adapted 
for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporcUion  or  by  precipitatian. 
The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases  where  the  sub- 
stance, the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain,  either  exists 
already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  determination  of  its 
weight,  or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evapoi-ation  in  conjunction 
with  some  reagent.  Tlie  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  the  substance 
unmixed,  or,  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as  are  expelled  by 
evaporation  or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  a  solution  would  better  be  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  by 
evaporating  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance  in 
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solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  combination  wbich  is  insoluble 
in  tiie  menstrunm  present,  provided  that  the  precipitate  is  fit  for  deter- 
mination, which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can  be  washed  and  is  of 
constant  composition. 

§41. 
a.  Evaporation, 

In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharmaceutical  or  technico-chemical 
purposes  the  principal  obiect  to  be  considered  is  saving  of  time  and  fuel ; 
but  in  evaporating  processes  in  quantitative  analytical  researches  this  is 
merely  a  subordinate  point,  and  the  analyst  has  to  direct  his  principal 
care  and  attention  to  the  means  of  guarding  against  loss  or  contaminar 
tion  of  the  substance  operated  upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evaporation  is  when  we  have  to  concentrate  a 
dearfluidy  without  carryinff  the  process  to  dryness.  To  effect  this  object, 
the  fluid  is  poured  into  a  basin,  which  shoidd  not  be  filled  to  more  than 
two-thirds.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  placing  the  basin  either  on  a  water- 
bath,  sand-bath,  common  stove,  or  heated  iron  plate,  or  over  the  flame 
of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  care  being  taken  always  to  guard  against  actual 
ebullition,  as  this  invariably  and  unavoidably  leads  to  loss  from  small 
drepsof  fluid  spirting  out.  Evaporation  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp,  when 
eonducted  with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious  and  cleanly  process.  Bun- 
sen's  gas-lamp  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  operations  of  this 
kind ;  a  little  wire-gauze  cap,  loosely  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  the  lamp,  is 
a  material  improvement.  By  means  of  this  simple  arrangement  it  is 
easy  to  produce  even  the  smallest  flame,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  ignition  of  the  gas  within  the  tube. 

K  t^e  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  operator  happens  to  possess 
a  Bbin]K>rf,  or  other  similarly-constructed  steam 
apparatus,  the  evaporating-dish  may  be  placed 
simply  into  an  opening  corresponding  in  sLze. 
Otherwise  recourse  i^ust  be  had  to  the  water-bath, 
illustrated  by  fig.  27. 

It  is  made  of  strong  sheet  copper,  and  when 
used  is  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a  gas-,  spirit-,  or 
oil4amp.  The  breadth  from  aXoh  should  be  from  12  to  18  cm.  Vari- 
008  flat  rings  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  bath,  and 
adapted  to  receive  dishes  and  crucibles  of  diflerent  sizes,  are  essential 
adjimcts  to  the  bath.  These  rings  when  required  are  simply  laid  on  the 
bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  water  in  the  bath  completely 
evaporates ;  in  such  cases,  residues  are  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  is 
desurable,  concentrated  solutions  spirt,  &c.  To  avoid  tiiese  inconve- 
niences, a  water-bath  with  constant  level  is  employed.  Such  a  bath  is 
shown  in  fig.    ,  p.     ,  where  the  reader  will  find  its  description. 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  tlie  pu^rpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against  any  occurrence 
tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  dishes 
imeovered.     But  in  a  large  laboratory,  frequented  by  many  people^  or  in 
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a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are  burning,  the 
greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporatiog  fluid  from  contami- 
nation by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  tlus  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
flltering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into  a 

triangular  shape  (fig.  28)  is  laid  upon  it,  and  a 
sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread  over  it^  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  glass  rod  laid  across,  the 
latter  again  being  kept  from  rolling  down  by  the 
slightly  turned  up  ends,  a  and  6,  of  the  triangle. 

Fiir  28  "^^^  ^®^*   ^^7}  however,  is   the   following: — 

'  Take  two  small  thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  29),  one 

of  which  fits  loosely  in  the  other ;  spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over 
the  smaller  one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.     This  forms  a  cover  admirably 

adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  whilst  in  no  way 
interfering  with  the  operation,  it  completely  pro- 
tects the  evaporating  fluid  from  dust,  and   may 

be  readily  taken  off";  the  paper  cannot  dip  into  the 

Fig  29.  fluid;    the   cover    lasts    a  long  time,  and  may, 

moreover,  at  any  time  be  easily  renewed. 

It  must  be  l^ome  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering-paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  ii*on,  <fec.,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just  described  used  over 
evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  acid  vapors,  would  infidlibly 
dissol  ve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solution  dripping  down  into  the  evapo- 
rating fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, in  su(!h  cases,  to  use  only  such  filtering-paper  as  has  been  freed  by 
washing  from  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  puipose  of  concentration  may  be  effected  also 
in  flasks ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  a  ga»-  or  spirit- 
lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  In  cases 
where  the  operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire,  it  is  the 
safest  way  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire  gauze.  Gentle  ebullition  of  the 
fluid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  flask  guards 
effectively  against  risk  of  loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid.  Still  better 
than  in  flasks,  the  object  may  be  attained  by  evaporating  in  tubulated 
retorts  with  open  tubulure  and  neck  directed  obliquely  upwards.  The 
latter  acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change  of  air  thus  effected  is 
extremely  favorable  to  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  oi  fluids  containing  a  precipitate  is  best  conducted  on 
the  water- bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  guard  against  loss  from  bumping.  This  bumping  is  ooca- 
fidoned  by  slight  explosions  of  steam,  aiising  from  the  sediment  impeding 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat.  Still  there  remains  another,  though 
less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evaporation  in  a  crucible  placed  in  a 
slanting  position,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  30.  In  this  process,  the  flame  is 
made  to  play  upon  the  crucible  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Where  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness^  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
operation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on  the  water-bath.  In. 
cases  where  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  precludes  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  water-bath,  the  object  in  view  may  often  be  most  readily- 
attained  by  heating  the  e(Hitents  of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is 
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effected  by  placing  tiie  dish  in  a  proper  position  in  a  dicing  closet,  whose 
upper  plate  is  heated  by  a  flame  (that  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath)  passing 
over  it.  If  the  substance  is  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  crucible,  place  the 
gas4amp  in  such  a  position  that  the  flame  may  act  on  the  cover  from  above. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied 
from  the  bottom,  a  method  must  be  chosen 
which  admits  of  an  equal  diflusion  and  ready 
regulation  of  the  heat. 

An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
Le.y  a  dish  of  iron  plate,  in  which  the  porcelain 
or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a  wire  tri- 
angle, so  that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all 
points  i  to  ^  inch  distant  from  each  other. 
Hie  copper  apparatus,  fig.  27,  may  also  serve 
as  an  air-bath,  although  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  this  mode  of  application  will  in 
the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the  operation  has 
to  be  conducted  over  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be 
placed  high  above  the  flame ;  best  on-  wire 
gauze,  since  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  an 
equal  diflusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of  the 
sand-bath  is  objectionable  here,  because  with 
that  apparatus  we  cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desira- 
ble. An  iron  plate  heated  by  gas  may  perhaps  be  uoed  with  advantage. 
But  no  matter  which  method  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to 
all  of  them ;  that  the  operator  must  watch  the  process,  from  the  moment 
that  the  residue  begins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by  redu- 
cing the  heat,  and  breaking  the  pellicles  which  form  on  the  surface,  with 
a  glass  rod,  or  a  platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Saline  solutions  that  have  a  tendencj/^  upon  their  evaporation^  to  creep 
up  the  sides  of  the  vessel^  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the  brim  of  the 
latter,  thereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance,  should  be  heated 
from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that  means  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufficiently  to  cause  the  instantaneous  evap- 
oration of  the  ascending  liquid,  preventing  thus  its  overflowing  the 
brim.  The  inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated 
also,  in  most  cases,  by  covering  the  biim,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  evolving  gas-bubbles  upon  evaporating,  particu- 
lar caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest 
way  is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker 
covered  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is  removed  aS  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  gas-bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the  fluid  that  may  have  spirted 
up  against  it  is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  washing- 
bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  a  rather 
capacious  one  should  be  selected,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied at  first,  and  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  exclusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  through 
whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  is  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  tube 
not  quite  reaching  to  the  sor&ce  of  the  fluid. 
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The  material  of  the  evaporating  vessde  maj  ezercue  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed.  Many 
rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  analytical  processes  may 
arise  simply  frDm  a  contamination  of  the  evaporated  liquid  by  the  mate- 
rial of  the  vessel ;  great  errors  may  also  spring  from  the  same  source. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to  a  search- 
ing investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Experiments^  1 — 4),  of 
which  I  will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  lengfch  of  time  in  glass  (flasks  of 
Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that  material.  This 
is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the  particles  dissolved 
consist  chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in  combination  with  silicic 
acid.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  contain- 
ing caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  anuaao- 
nium  also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  exercise  a 
less  powerful  solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin 
dishes)  is  much  less  affected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also  ex- 
ercise^ a  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ;  the 
quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass ;  dilute  adds,  though 
exercising  no  very  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain,  yet  attack  that 
material  more  strongly  than  glass.  It  results  from  these  data,  that  in 
analyses  pretending  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  platinum- 
iridium  or  silver  dishes  should  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present 
in  the  fluid,  or  can  be  formed  during  evaporation.  Fluids  containing 
caustic  alkalies  may  safely  be  evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  fusion  of  the  residue.  Silver  vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evap- 
orate acid  fluids  nor  liquids  containing  alkaline  sulphides ;  but  they  are 
admirably  suited  for  solutions  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  aa  well 
as  of  most  neutral  salts. 

§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  upon  the  eoapo- 
ration  of  flwids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in 
water ;  those  which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 
Residues  are  generally  weighed  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation 
has  been  completed,  for  which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  cm.  in 

diameter,  provided  with  light  covers,  or  large  plati- 
num crucibles,  are  best  adapted,  since  they  are 
lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 
However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid 
to  be  evaporated  is  too  large  for  so  small  a  vessel, 
and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy  too 
much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
is  to  concentrate  the  liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel, 
and  to  terminate  the  operation  afterwards  in  the 
smaller  weighing  vessel. 
F^  81.  In  transferiing  the  fluid  from  the  larger  to  the 

smaller  vessel,  the  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly 
greased,  and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod.    (See  fig.  31.) 
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Finalty  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a  washing-bottle,  nntil  a 
drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves  no  longer  a  ]:eBidue  upon  evaporation  on  a 
pla^nm  knife.  When  the  flnid  has  thus  been  transferred  to  the  weigh- 
ing-vessel, the  evaporation  is  completed  on  the  water-bath  and  the  resi- 
duary sulwtanoe  finally  ignited,  provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this 
process.  For  this  purpose  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid  of  thin  plati- 
num (or  a  thin  glass  plate),  and  then  placed  high  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  and  heated  very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may  still  adhere 
to  the  substance  is  expelled  ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a  sti'onger,  and 
finally  to  a  red-heat.  (Where  a  glass  plate  is  used,  this  must,  of  course, 
be  removed  before  igniting.)  In  this  case  it  is  adso  well  to  make  the 
flame  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as  to  run  as  little  risk 
as  poesible  of  loss  by  spirting.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  the  covered 
dish  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When  operating  upon  substances 
which  decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  expose  them — after  their  removal  from  the  water-bath,  and  pre- 
vioosly  to  the  application  of  a  naked  flame — to  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  100°,  either  in  the  air-bath,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  common 
stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  organic  substances,  ammoniacal  salts,  <&c.,  it  is  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water- 
bath  is  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of  am- 
mcmium,  for  instance ;  in.  others,  the  air  or  oil-bath  must  be  resorted  to. 
(See  §§  29  and  30.)  Under  any  circumstances,  the  desiccation  must  be 
continued  until  the  substance  ceases  to  sufler  the  slightest  diminution 
in  weight,  after  renewed  exposure  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish 
should  invariably  be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

If,  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of  which  we 
want  to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  a  salt 
of  ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  analytical 
process,  I  prefer  the  following  method :  The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly 
dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  100°.  The  dry  mass  is  then, 
with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula,  transfer!^  to  a  small  glass  dish, 
whidi  is  put  aside  for  a  time  in  a  desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the 
salt  left  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large  dish  are  rinsed  ofi* 
with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large  crucible,  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  dry 
contents  of  the  glass  di^  are  added  to  the  residue:  the  ammonia  salts 
are  now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  residuary  fixed  salts  finally  weighed. 
Should  some  traces  of  the  saline  mass  adhere  to  the  smaller  glass  dish, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  some  other  salt 
of  ammonia,  as  the  moistening  again  with  water  would  involve  an  almost 
certain  loss  of  substance. 

§  *3. 
6.  Pbbcipitatioit. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more  frequently 
than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert  substances  into 
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forms  adapted  for  weigiiing,  but  also,  and  mcfc^  espeeiallyy  to  separate 
them  from  one  another.  The  principal  intention  in  precipitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  quantitative  estimations^  is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solu- 
tion into  a  form  in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present. 
The  result  will,  therefore,  ocvCeris  paribus^  be  the  more  accurate,  the 
more  the  precipitated  bodj  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases 
where  precipitates  are  of  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  that  one  will 
suffer  the  least  loss  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  eases  where  other  circumstances  do 
not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most  inso- 
luble form ;  thus,  for  instance,  baryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as  sul- 
phate than  as  carbonate ;  secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  pre- 
cipitates that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  we  must 
endeavor  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  evapora- 
tion ;  thus  a  dilnte  solution  of  strontia  should  be  concentrated,  before 
proceeding  to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in  the  liquid 
present,  but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the  former  may 
be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other,  we  ought  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the  menstruum.  Thus,  for 
instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce  complete  precipita- 
tion of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  chloride  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  lime,  <kc. ;  thus  again,  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
inay  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  menstruum  by  adding  ammonia 
to  the  latter,  &c. 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected'  in  beakers.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
where  the  precipitate  requii'es  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with 
the  fluid,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due  regard 
always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  (see  Evaporation,  §  41, 
at  the  end). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, is  effected  either  by  decantation  or  JUtraiion^  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the 
precipitant  has  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  whether  the  pre^ 
cipitate  is  completely  formed.  To  determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained, 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  in  the  third  section.  To  decide  the 
former  question,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and  to 
note  if  a  further  tui'bidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
when  the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  forming  immediately ;  as, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  phosplio-molybdate  of  ammonia.  When  this 
is  apprehended,  pour  out  (or  transfer  with  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity 
of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  into  another  vessel,  add  some  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, warm,  if  necessary ;  and  after  some  time  look  and  see  whether 
a  fresh  precipitate  has  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to 
the  separation  of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  crystalline,  pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy  and 
flocculent  precipitates,  more  particularly  when  the  precipitation  was 
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effected  at  a  boiling  temperature,  may  often  be  filtered  off  immediately. 
HowoTer,  we  most  observe  here,  that  all  general  rules,  in  this  respect, 
are  of  limited  application. 

§44. 
o.  Separation  of  Pbecipitates  by  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid  that 
the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  clear,  or  drawn  off  with  a 
syphon,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  long  time,  decantation  is  often  resorted 
to  for  its  separation  and  washing ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
chloride  of  silver,  metallic  mercury,  <kc. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care ;  it  in 
necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and  complete 
subsidence  of  the  precipitate ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  simple  application  of  heat 
will  not  suffice ;  in  some  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  instance, 
agitation  must  be  resorted  to ;  in  other  cases,  some  reagent  or  other  is 
to  be  added — ^hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mer- 
cury, &C.  We  shall  have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  foui*th  section, 
to  discuss  this  point .  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the  vessels 
best  adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  vai  ious  precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities 
of  the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be 
detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  if  not 
already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is 
poured  off  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then,  according  to 
its  nature,  either  simply  dried,  or  heated  to  redness. 

A  far  larger  amoimt  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
by  decantation  than  on  filters,  the  former  process  can  be  expected  to 
yield  cuxurcUe  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are  ahHolutely  in- 
soluble.  For  the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to 
in  cases  where  we  have  to  determine  other  constituents  in  the  decanted 
fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  particles  of 
the  precipitate ;  if,  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no  precipitate  is  visible, 
the  -fluid  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  if  a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this 
had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the  weight  added  to  the  main 
amount;  the  precipitate  may,  in  such  cases,  be  separated  from  the 
Bopematant  fluid  by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

§45. 

p.  Separation  op  Precipitates  by  Filtratioit. 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by  mere 
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washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign  substances.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  precipitates,  hy- 
drate of  alumina  for  instance,  a  combination  of  decantation  and  filtrar 
tion  is  resorted  to  (§  48). 

aa.  FiLTERiKG  Apparatus. 


Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclusively 
eftected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed ;  plaited  filters  are 
only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Good  filtering-paper  must  possess  the  three  following  properties: — 1. 
It  must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ;  2.  It  must  filter  rap- 
idly ;  and  3.  It  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  admixture  of  inor- 
ganic bodies,  but  more  especially  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  amd  or 
alkaline  fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully  an- 
swering these  conditions.  The  Swedish  filtering  paper,  with  the  water- 
mark J.  H.  MuNKTBLL,  is  Considered  the  best,  and,  consequently,  fetches 
the  highest  price ;  but  even  this  a^wers  only  the  first  two  conditions, 
being  by  no  meads  sufficiently  pure  for  very  accurate  analyses,  since  it 
leaves  upon  incineration  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash,*  and  yields  to  acids 
perceptible  traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  For  exact 
experiments  it  is,  consequently,  necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with 
water,  and  finally  to  dry  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering- 
paper,  the  best  way  to  perform  this  operation  is  to  place  the  ready-cut  fil- 
ters, several  together,  in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  intended  for 
immediate  filtration ;  they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  ordinary  pure  hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of  water,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  act  on  them  for  about  ten  minutes;  after  this  all  traces 
of  the  add  are  carefully  removed  by  washing  the  filters  in  the 
funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  The  funnel  being  then  covered 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges,  is  put  in  a  warm  place  un- 
til the  filters  are  dry.  Compare  the  instruction  given  in  the  ^^  QuaL 
Anal.,"  Am.  Ed.,  p.  8,  on  the  preparation  of  washed  filters.  Filter  pi^per 
containing  lead,  and  which  is  consequently  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  should  be  rejected. 

Beady-cut  filters  of  various  sizes  should  always,  be  kept  on  hand. 
Filters  are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or,  still 

better,  by  Mohr's  filter-patterns, 
fig.  32.  Tliis  little  apparatus  is 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  i?  is  a  quadrant  fit- 
ting in  Ay  whose  straight  edges 
are  turned  up,  and  which  is  slight- 
ly smaller  than  J3.  The  sheets  of 
filter^paper  are  first  cut  up  into 
squares,  which  are  folded  in  quar- 


Fig.  82. 


*  Plantamonr  found  the  ash  of  Swedish  filtezing  paper  to  consist  of  63*23  sili- 
cic acid,  12 '83  lime,  6'21  magnesia,  2  94  alamina,  and  13-92  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
in  100  parts. 
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ten,  aod  placed  in  A  \  then  S  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  free  edge 
of  the  ptkper  is  cut  off  with  scisBora.  Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  perfectly 
(drcnlar,  and  of  equal  size. 

Several  pairs  of  these  patterns  of  varions  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  6,  6'3,  and  8 
cm.  radius)  should  be  procured.  In  taking  «  filter  for  a  given  opera- 
tion, jou  should  always  choose  one  which,  after  the  fluid  has  mn 
through,  will  not  be  more  than  half  filled  with  the  precipitate. 

As  to  the  funnels,  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60°,  and 
not  bulge  at  the  sides.     Glass  is  the  most  soitable  material  for  them. 


^ 


Jka 
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The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  fiumeL  It  should  come 
up  to  one  or  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

The  filter  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper  fit  closely 
to  the  side  of  the  latter;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water;  any  extra  wator 
ia  not  poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop  through. 

The  stands  shown  in  figa.  33  pnd  34  complete  the  apparatus  for  filter- 
ing. 

[The  stand  in  fig.  34  serves  at  once  as  support  for  the  funnel  and 
cover  for  the  receiving  veeseL  "Hie  fiinnel  is  sustained  by  a  ring  of  wood 
of  snch  hei^t  that  only  the  neck  of  the  funnel  comes  below  the  shelf. 
The  shelf  is  10  cm.,  and  the  ring  15  cm.  thick.  The  opening  of  the  ring 
■bore  is  30  cm.] 

The  stands  are  made  of  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding  the  fimnel  or 
funnels  must  slide  easily  up  and  down,  and  be  fixable  by  tiie  screw. 
Tbti  holes  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  conioUly,  to  keep  the  fiuuiels  steadily 
in  their  place. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved  abont 
without  interfering  with  the  operation. ' 
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§46. 

bb.   BULES  TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN  TUB   PROCESS   OF   ElLTEATION. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  precipitates 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  tui'bid  through  the  filter.  But 
with  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  genorally  necessary,  and  always 
advisable,  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the  supernatant 
liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  We 
generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with  other  kinds  of  precipitates,  espe- 
cally  with  those  that  require  to  stand  long  before  they  completely  separate. 
Precipitates  which  have  been  thrown  down  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered 
off  before  cooling  (provided  always  there  be  no  objections  to  this  course), 
since  hot  fluids  iTin  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some 
precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  filter  along  with  the 
fluid ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by  modifying  the  latter. 
Thus  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution,  passes 
rather  easily  through  the  filter — the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure.      ' 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  a  filtration,  that  the  filter  would  be  much 
more  than' half  filled  by  the  precipitate,  he  would  better  use  an  additional 
filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  the  two ;  for,  if  the  first 
were  too  full,  the  precipitate  could  not  be  properly  washed. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but  always 
down  a  glass  rod,  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel  from  which  the  fluid  is 
poured  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with  tallow.*  The  stream 
ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the  sides  of  the  filter,  never  to 
the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  In  cases  v^here 
the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  ofl*,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the 
precipitate,  the  glass  rod  must  not  be  placed,  during  the  intervals,  in  the 
vessel  containing  the  precipitate ;  but  it  may  conveniently  be  x>ut  into 
a  clean  glass,  which  is  finally  rinsed  with  the  wash- water. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  beakers,  or  dishes,  according  to 
the  vaiious  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended.  Strict  cai'e  should  be 
taken  that  tiie  drops  of  fluid  filtering  through  glide  down  the  side  of  the 
receiving  vessel ;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  centre  of 
the  filtrate,  since  this  again  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best 
method  is  that  shown  in  fig.  34,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  funnel  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the  vessel  receiving  the 
filtrate ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  indispensable 
to  cover  both.  This  is  best  effected  with  rotmd  plates  of  sheet-glass. 
The  plate  used  for  covering  the  receiving  vessel  should  have  a  small 
U-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  its  edge,  large  enough  for  the  funnel-tube  to 
go  through.  The  effect  desired  may  be  produced  by  cautiously  chipping 
out  the  glass  bit  by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates  perfoi-ated  in  the 
centi^  are  worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the  filter,  and 
the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been  rinsed  repeatedly  with 

*  The  tallow  may  be  kept  under  the  edge  of  the  work-table  at  a  convenient 
point,  where  it  will  adhere  by  a  little  pzeasare.  The  best  way  of  applying  the 
tallow  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  finger. 
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v&ter,  it  happens  generally  that  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  remain 
adhering  to  the  Tesuel,  which  cannot  be  removed  with  the  glass  I'od.  From 
beakers  or  dishes  these  psTticles  majr  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  a 
feather  prepared  for  the  purpose  hy  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ptumulee,  leaving  only  ft  small  piece  at  the  end  which  ithould  be  cut  per- 
fectly straight.  From  flasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which 
are  not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  wat«r  into  the 
flask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  36.  If  the  minute  adhering  particlea  of  a 
precipitate  cannot  he  removed  by  mechanics!  means,  solution  in  an 
appropriate  menstruum  musti  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  re -precipitation. 
Bodies  for  which  we  possess  no  solvent,  such  as  sulphat«  of  buyta,  for 
instance,  most  not  be  precipitated  in  flasks. 

§ «. 

ee.  Wabhiiiq  of  Precipitates, 
After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we 
have  next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing  ;  this  is  efiected  by  means 
of  one  of  the  well-kiio»n  washing-bottles,  of  which  I  prefer  the  one 
represented  in  fiff.  35  in  tvery  respect.  The  doubly  perforated  stoppers 
are  of  vulcaoizea  rubber. 


Kg.  89.  Fig.  86. 


Care  most  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  as  too  impetu- 
ous a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 

In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  caution,  Uie 
apparatus  illustrated  in  fig,  37  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus  requires  no  ezpltuiation.  Wbea 
the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies  a  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Frecipitat«s  requiring  washing  with  water,  are  washed  most  expe- 
ditiously with  hot  water,  provided  always  there  be  no  special  reason 
against  its  use.  The  washing-bottle  phown  in  fig.  35  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  cork  which  is  fastened  to  the  neck  of  tlie 
flask  with  wire  serves  to  facilitate  holding  it. 

It  is  a  rule  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  fresh  wash-water  to  the 
filter  till  the  old  has  quite  run  through.  In  applying  tiie  jet  of  water  you 
have  to  take  care  on  the  ooe  hand  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  filter  ia 
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properly  washed,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  no  canals  are  formed  in  the 
pi-ecipitate,  through  which  the  fluid  runs  ofl^  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  precipitate.  If  such  canals  have  formed  and  cannot 
be  broken  up  by  the  jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a 
small  platinum  knife  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble  matter  Uiat 
is  to  be  removed  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  beginner  who  devotes  proper 
attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation  shuns  one  of  the  rocks  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  encounter.  Whether  the  precipitate  has  been  com- 
pletely washed  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating  a  drop 
of  the  last  washings  upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observiiig  if  a  residue  is 
left.  But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
water  (sulphate  of  strontia^  for  instance),  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  The  student  should  never  discontinue  the  washing  of  a  pre- 
cipitate because  he  simply  imagines  it  is  finished — ^he  must  be  certain. 

§  48. 

7.  Separation  of  Precipitates  bt  Decantation  and  Filtration 

combined. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  from  their  gelatinous  nature,  or  from 
the  firm  adhesion  of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  oppose  insuperable,  or,  at 
all  events,  considerable  obstacles  to  perfect  washing  on  the  filter,  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  resorted  to :  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  fjeur  as  prao* 
ticable,  pour  the  nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  pre- 
cipitate up  with  the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course 
is  indicated,  heat  to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  opera- 
tion until  the  precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  weished.  Transfer  it  now 
to  the  filter,  and  complete  the  operation  with  the  washing-bottle  (see 
§  47).  This  method  is  highly  to  be  recommended ;  there  are  many  pre- 
cipitates that  can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its  application. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation,  but  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of  washing  is  entirely 
completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  to  the 
filter.  The  re-solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  being  eflected  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  is  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the  solvent 
passed  through  it.  Although  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing 
may  be  usually  ascertained  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of 
the  substances  or^inally  present  in  ti^e  solution  which  has  to  be  removed 
(for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of  silver),  still  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  inapplicable.  In  such  cases,  and 
indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by  decantation  generally,  Bunsen^s  method 
will  be  found  convenient — ^viz.,  to  continue  ti^e  process  of  washing  until 
the  fluid  which  had  remained  in  the  beaker,  after  the  first  decantation, 
has  undergone  a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.  To  eflect  this,  measure 
with  a  slip  of  pax)er  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the  sujv 
face  of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate,  after  the 
first  decantation ;  then  fill  the  beaker  with  water,  if  possible,  boiling,  and 
measure  the  entire  height  of  th^  fluid ;  divide  the  length  of  the  second 
column  by  that  of  the  first.  Qo  through  the  same  process  each  time  you 
add  fresh  water,  and  always  multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number 
obtained  in  the  preceding  calculation,  until  you  reach  10000. 
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§  *9. 

FUBTHEB  TREATMEinr  OF   PbECIPITATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to  convert  it 
into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  Tkis  is  done  either  hy 
igniting  or  by  drying.  The  latter  proceeding  is  more  protracted  and 
tedions  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accuratci.  results. . 
The  process  of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  pre- 
cipitates which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing 
total  or  partial  volatilization ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon  ignition  have 
no  constant  composition ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  other  metallic  sul- 
phides ;  and  also  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of  silver,  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  potassium,  &c. 

But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  (0.^.,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  many  other  compounds)  leaves  the  operator  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the  latter  pro- 
cess is  almost  invaiiably  preferred. 

§60. 
oo.  Drying  of  JPrecipitcUes. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipitates  in- 
volves, therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of 
the  filter  also.  To  obtain  accurate  residts,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  and 
weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  the  temperature  at  which  the  filter  is 
dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  intended  subsequently 
to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condition  is  that  the  filtering-paper 
must  not  contain  any  substance  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid  pass- 
ing through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  The  weighing  is  performed  in  a 
closed  vessel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glasses  (^.  20),  or  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry,  it  is  placed  between  the 
^warm.  watch-glasses,  or  in  the  warm  crucible,  allowed  to  cool  under  a . 
bell-^ass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  reopened  crucible  or 
watch-glasses,  together  with  the  filter,  are  then  again  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  required ,  degree  of  heat,  and,  after  cooling,  weighed  once 
more.  If  the  weight  does  not  differ  from  that  found  at  first,  the  filter 
may  be  considered  dry,  and  we  have  simply  to  note  the  collective  weight 
of  the  watch-glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  off  as  far  as  possible,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
oft'  the  funnel,  fended  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper,  which  is  then 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place  protected  from  dust ;  it  is 
finally  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum 
crucible,  with  which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate 
d^ree  of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  second  watch-glass,  or  the  lid  of  the  crucible 
is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the  former  ease),  and  the 
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whole,  after  cooling  in  the  desiccator,  is  weighed.  '  The  filter  and  the 
precipitate  are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  proper  drying 
temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  again,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or  varies  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  deci-milligrammes.  By  subtracting  from  the  weight  foimd  the 
tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses  and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  dry  precipitate.  [The  filter  must  not  be  dried  too  long,  as  it  slowly 
loses  weight,  and  even  becomes  brown  from  decomposition  when  heated  to 
100°  for  days  together.] 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  retains 
a  considerable  amount  of  water ;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so  thin  that  its 
removal  from  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  effected  without  tearing.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry 

in  the  funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily 
by  covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper*  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  placing  it^ 
supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (fig.  38),  or 
some  other  vessel  of  the  kind,  on  the  steam- 
apparatus  or   sand-bath,  or  stove,  or   on  a 

^  heated  iron  plate.     For  support  to  a  funnel 

Fig.  38.  Fjg.  30.       while  dr3ring  a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone  open 

both  ends,  made  of  sheet  zinc  (fig.  39),  is  con- 
venient.    Two  sizes  may  be  used,  10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively. 

The  lower  diameter  should  be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 

« 

§  51. 
hb.  Ignition  of  JPrecipUates, 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  bum  the  filter  and  subtract  the 
weight  of  the  filter  ash  from  the  total  weight  found. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and  to  cut 
every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each  size  yields  upon 
incineration  may  be  readily  determined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that 
left  by  filters  which  have  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  ; 
on  an  average  the  latter  leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former.  To 
determine  the  filter  ash  take  ten  filters  (or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings 
from  the  same  paper),  bum  them  in  an  obliquely-placed  platinum  crucible, 
and  ignite  until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed ;  then  weigh  the  ash, 
and  divide  the  amount  found  by  ten ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  the  average  quantity  of  ash  which  every  individual  filter 
leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have  to  be 
more  particularly  regarded : 

1.  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results; 
. < 

*  Turned  down  over  the  rim.  Or  moie  neatly  as  followi : — ^Wet  a  common  cat 
filter,  stretch  it  over  the  gronnd  top  of  the  funnel,  and  then  gently  tear  off  the 
saperfluouB  paper.  The  cover  thus  formed  continues  to  adhere  after  drying  with 
acme  force. 
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3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  appro- 
priate  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  The  selection  of  either 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  immediately  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the  pre- 
cipitate must  always  be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  properly  be  exposed 
to  a  red  heat.  The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitates,  more 
particularly  to  such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic 
acid,  for  instance),  involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  impetuously 
escaping  aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute  particles  of  the 
substance.  Some  other  substances,  as  hydi'ate  of  alumina  or  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lumps ;  if  such  lumps 
are  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  'are  liable  to  fly  about  with  great 
violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates  as  a  preliminary  to 
ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last  paragraph. 

Respecting  the  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied  and  the  du/ra^ 
tian  of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  five  minutes,  is  found  sufficient  to 
effect  the  purpose ;  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule 
which  will  be  indicated  wherever  they  occur. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and  platinum 
crucibles,  the  latter  are  always  prefeiTed,  on  account  of  their  comparative 
lightness  and  infrangibility,  and  because  they  are  more  readily  heated  to 
redness.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient  capacity,  as 
the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  subst^ce. 
The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  cm,  in  height,  and  3' 5  cm.  in  diameter. 
That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  should  acquire  the  habit  of  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  platinum  crucible  always  after  using  it.  This  should 
be  done  by  friction  with  moist  sea-sand  whose  grains  are  all  round  and 
do  not  scratch.  The  sand  is  rubbed  on  with  the  finger,  and  the  desired 
effect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  The  adoption  of  this  habit  is 
attended  with  the  pleasure  of  always  working  with  a  bright  crucible  and 
the  profit  of  prolonging  its  existence.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  when  one  ignites  over  gas-lamps,  since  at  this  high  tem- 
perature crucibles  soon  acquire  a  gray  coating,  which  arises  from  a  super- 
ficial loosening  of  the  platinum.  A  little  burnishing  with  sea-sand 
readily  removes  the  appearance  in  question,  without  causing  any  notable 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible.  The  foregoing  remarks  on 
platinum  crucibles  refer  equally  to  those  of  iridium-platinum — ^which, 
hy-the-by,  are  now  much  used,  and  very  highly  to  be  recommended — 
only  the  restoration  of  the  polish  is  somewhat  more  difficult  with  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  alloy.  If  there  are 
spots  on  the  platinum  or  iridium-platinum  crucibles,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  sand  without  wearing  away  too  much  of  the  metal,  a 
little  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible,  the  fluid  mass  shaken 
about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally  boiled  with  water. 
There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside ;  either  the  cruci- 
ble is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  interspace  filled  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a 
platinum-wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sprinkled  over  with 
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powdered  bisalpliate  of  potassa.     Instead  of  the  bisulpliate  yon  may  use 
l>orax.    Never  forget  at  last  to  polish  the  cmcible  with  sea-sand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon 
a  clean  platinum-wire  triangle  (fig.  40),  ig- 
nited, allowed  to  cool  In  the  desiccator,  and 
weighed.  This  operation,  though  not  indis- 
pensable, is  still  always  advisable,  that  the 
weighing  of  the  empty  and  the  filled  crucible 
may  be  performed  under  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  circumstances.  The  empty  crucible 
may  of  course  be  weighed  a/W  the  ignition  of 
Pig.  40.  the  precipitate ;  however,  it  is  preferable  in 

most  cases  to  weigh  it  before.  The  ignition  is 
effected  with  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  or  a  gas-lamp,  or  else  in  a  muffle. 
In  igniting  reducible  substances  over  lamps,  the  analyst  must  always  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  contact  of  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  even  in 
covered  crucibles.  When  gas-lamps  are  used  there  is  especial  need  of 
caution  iil  this  respect.  Beducdon  will  be  avoided  if  the  flame  is  made 
no  larger  than  necessary,  if  the  crucible  is  supported  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  flame,  and  if,  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting  position,  it  is 
heated  from  behind.  m 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 

§  52. 
First  Method.     {IgnifiUm  of  ths  Precipitate  tvitli  Hie  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  fiher.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : —  f 

The  perfectly  dry  fiilter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from  the  fun- 
nel, and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  precipitate 
lies  enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag.  The  filter  is  now  put  into  the  crucible, 
which  is  then  covered  and  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught, 
or  over  gas  very  gently,  to  effect  the  slow  charring  of  the  filter ;  the  cover 
is  now  removed,  the  crucible  placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger  degree  of 
heat  applied,  until  complete  incineration  of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  lid, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  best  be  kept  on  a  porcelain  plate,  or  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  is  put  on  again,  and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some  time 
longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is 
then,  while  still  hot,  though  no  longer  red  hot,*  taken  off  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  of  brass  or  polished  iron  (fig.  41),  and  put  in  the  desiccator,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool ;  it  is  finally  weighed. 

The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted,  in  cases 
where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed  particles, 
with  a  smoth  and  rather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the  focus  of  the 
strongest  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  And  the  operator  may  also  in- 
crease the  draught  of  air  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the  crucible  against  the 
latter  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  fig.  42. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter 

*  Taking  hold  of  a  red  hot  cmoible  with  brass  tongs  might  cause  the  f oxma- 
tioa  of  blaok  zings  zonnd  It 
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obstinatelj  resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  putting  a  small  lump  of  fused,  dry  nitrate  of  ammonia  into 
the  crucible,  placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  at  first,  which 
is  gradually  increased.  Howerer,  as  this  way  of  proceeding  is  apt  to  in- 
volve some  loss  of  substance,  its  application  should  not  be  made  a  gene- 
ral rule. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  43. 


In  cases  where  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the 
filter,  the  preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in  this,  that  the 
precipitate  is  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhe- 
ring particles,  folded  loosely  together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate. 
In  other  respects,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  manner  above 
described. 


§  53. 
Second  Method.     {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  apart  from  the  FUter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended ;  and  also 
where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  further  examination,  which 
the  presence  of  the  filter  ash  might  embarrass.  It  may  be  employed 
alao,  instead  of  the  first  method,  in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  is 
easily  detached  from  the  filter.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
out  of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over  the  paper,  to  detach 
the  precipitate  from  the  filter ;  the  precipitate  is  now  shaken  into  the 
crucible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed  fix>m 
it,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  further  pressing  or  gentle  rubbing  together 
of  the  folded  filter,  and  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The 
filter  is  now  spread  open  upon  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  folded 
in  form  of  a  little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up; 
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any  minute  piarticles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have  dropped  on  the 
glazed  paper  are  brushed  into  this  little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
feather  ;  the  box  is  closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a  long  pla- 
tinum wire  spirally  wound  round  it.  The  crucible  being  placed  on  or 
above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  roll  is  lighted,  and,  during  its  combus- 
tion, held  over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  falling  particles  of  the  precipi« 
tate  or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it,  or,  at  least,  into  the  porcelain  plate. 
In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  holding  the  little  roll  again  in  or 
against  the  flame,  the  incineration  of  the  filter  is  readily  and  safely 
effected.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  a  slight  tap  will  suffice 
to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining  particles  of  the  precipitate  into 
the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered,  and  the  ignition  completed  as 
in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  ash  separate  from 
the  precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop  into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  crucible  with  the  principal  portion 
of  the  precipitate  first.  This  method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  devised 
by  BuNSEN,  is  preferable  to  the  method  formerly  in  use,  in  which  the 
filter,  freed,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  precipitate,  was  burnt  either 
whole  or  cut  up  into  little  bits  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation 
being  promoted  when  necessary  by  gently  pressing  the  still  unconsumed 
particles  with  a  platinum  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the  red-hot 
lid.  No  matter  which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  ope- 
ration must  always  be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  protected  from 
draughts. 

Certain  precipitates  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their  pro* 
perties,  in  their  solubility/  for  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases  where 
a  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  after  the  weighing,  for 
some  other  purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a  red  heat  would  interfere, 
the  two  operations  of  drying  and  igniting  may  be  combined  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  dried  at  100° ;  it  is 
then  also  dried,  at  100°,  and  weighed  (§  50).  A  portion  of  the  dry  pre- 
cipitate is  put  into  a  tared  crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ; 
it  is  then  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and 
weighed  again  ;  the  diminution  of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  cal- 
iculated  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  precipitate. 

§  53,  a. 
Buxsen's  Method  of  Rapid  Filtration.* 

A  precipitate  is  washed  either  by  filtration  or  by  decantation:  in 
the  former  case  the  portion  of  liquid  not  mechanically  retained  is  al- 
lowed to  drain  from  the  precipitate ;  in  the  latter  it  is  separated  by 
simply  pouring  it  away,  the  foreign  substances  contained  in  the  preci- 
pitate being  then  removed  by  the  repeated  addition  of  some  waking- 
fluid,  in  each  successive  portion  of  which  the  precipitate  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  uniformly  suspended,  this  process  being  continued  until  the 
amount  of  impurity  becomes  so  minute  that  its  presence  may  be  entirely- 
disregarded. 

Supposing  V  to  represent  the  voliime  of  the  moist  precipitate  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  after  the  decantation,  or  upon  the  filtrate 
after  filtration,  V  the  volume  of  wash-water  employed  at  each  succes- 

*  Ann.  aer  Chem.  wad  Pkacm.,  vol.  azlviii  p. d69 ;  Am.  Jour.  Sd,  xlvii  p.  821. 
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sive  decantation,  n  the  number  of  decantations,  and  _  the  fraction  ex- 

a 

pressing  the  proportion  of  the  original  amount  of  impurity  stiU  remain- 
ing in  the  precipitate  after  n  decantations,  then 

(-^Y  =  l (1) 

Calling  W  the  total  volume  of  wash-water  resulting  from  n  decantations, 
then  • 

nV=W; (2) 

therefore 


(1  +^)    =0, 


or  W=nt?(Va— 1) (3) 

If  we  differentiate  W  with  respect  to  n  and  make  the  differential 
quotient  equal  to  0,  then  the  minimum  value  of  W  becomes,  when 


»  =  00, 


W=:p  nat  log.  a. (4) 

Precipitates  obtained  in  the  course  of  chemical  analysis  may  in  all 
cases  be  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  washed  when  the  impurity  retained 
by  them  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  |  o^^ooo  V^^  Making  therefore 
«=  100000  and  ©=  1,  it  results  from  equation  (4)  that  the  least 
quantity  of  fluid  required  in  order  to  remove  the  impurity  contained  in 
a  precipitate  to  the  m^^aai^  p^rt  amounts  to  eleven  and  a  half  times 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  precipitate  itself  in  the  liquid  in  which  it 
exists.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  water  actually  ne- 
<%ssary  to  wash  a  precipitate  the  more  nearly  approaches  this  minimum 
the  oftener  we  decant,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  washing-water 
we  employ  at  each  decantation. 

Since  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  in  analytical  work  con- 
sist in  the  incomplete  or  in  the  too  protracted  washing  of  precipitates,  it 
becomes  important  to  know  how  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  washing 
throughout  the  several  stages  of  the  process.  By  employing  the  same 
volume  of  water  at  each  successive  addition,  and  estimating  its  relation 
to  that  of  the  precipitate  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  upon 
the  filter,  we  can  find  from  the  Table  on  the  following  page,  calculated 
by  means  of  the  formula  above  given,  the  number  of  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  decant  in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  impurity  in  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  TWnnr^  ttfWj  ^irfinr  or  rrhn^  part-  Column  I.  shows 
the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  and  the  washing- 
water  employed  for  each  successive  decantation,  column  II.  the  num- 
ber of  decantations  required  to  diminish  j^he  amount  of  impurity  to  the 
necessary  extent^  and  column  III.  the  total  volume  of  water  obtained 
from  the  seveitil  decantations. 

When  the  washing-process  is  performed  in  a  beaker,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  volume  of  the  precipitate  and  that  of  the  liquid  may  be  easily 
determined  by  holding  a  strip  of  paper  along  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
marking  upon  it  the  respective  heights  of  the  precipitate  and  supernatant 
liquid ;  then  on  folding  the  portion  of  paper  lying  between  the  two  marks 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  fold  corresponds  to  the  height  occupied  by 
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the  precipitate^  the  numher  of  folds  will  give  the  azguiuent  in  column  I. 
to  find  in  column  II.  the  number  of  decantations  needed  to  wash  to  the 
required  extent.  If  the  washing  be  conducted  as  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  filtration,  funnels  possessing  an  angle  of  60°  must  be  invariablj  em- 
ployed, and  the  capacities  of  the  variou&fiized  filters  once  for  all  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  burette.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  brought 
upon  the  filter  and  allowed  te  drain,  it  is  mixed  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble with  water  from  a  graduated  washing-flask.  Call  the  amount  of 
water  thus  necessary  te  fill  the  filter  o,  and  the  capacity  of  the  empty 

-                   n  V 

filter  V,  then  -j- =  -— -  in  column  I. ;  that  is,  the  argument  needed 

to  find  in  column  II.  the  number  of  times  it  is  necessary  to  refill  the  filter 
in  order  to  wash  the  precipitate  to  the  desired  extent. 
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I  by  £Ekr  prefer  using  this  Table  to  employing  the  method  generally  fol- 
lowed of  ascertaining  the  completion  of  the  washing-process  by  evapora- 
ting a  quantity  of  the  filtrate  on  platinum-foil,  since  in  tiie  latter  case  it 
is  only  possible  to  obtain  an  in&Uible  proof  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  precipitate  possessing  an  extremely  lugh  degree  of  insolubility ;  if  the 
precipitate  be  soluble  to  any  marked  extent,  the  result  is  completely 
illusory. 

In  the  process  of  filtration  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  time  required 
ia  so  long  and  the  quantity  of  wash-water  needed  so  great  that  some 
simplification  of  this  continually  recurring  operation  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable.  The  following  method,  which  depends  not  upon  the  remo- 
val of  the  impurity  by  simple  attenuation,  but  upon  its  displacement  hj 
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forcing  the  wash-water  through  the  precipitate,  appears  to  me  to  combine 
all  the  requisite  conditions  and  therefore  to  satisfy  the  need. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  liquid  filters  depends,  cceteria  paribus,  upon 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  pressure  upon  its  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  Supposing  the  filter  to  consist  of  a  solid  substance,  the 
pores  of  which  suffer  no  alteration  by  pressure  or  by  any  other  influence, 
then  the  volume  of  liquid  filtered  in  the  unit  of  time  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  in  pressure :  this  is  cloarly  shown  by  the  following 
experiments,  made  with  pure  water  and  a  filter  conrasting  of  a  thin 
plate  of  artificial  pumice-stone.  The  thin  plate  of  pumice  was  hermeti-' 
cally  fiustened  into  a  fiinnel  consisting  of  a  graduated  cylindrical  glass 
vessel,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  connected  with  a  large  thick  flask 
by  means  of  a  tightly  fitting  caoutchouc  cork.  The  pressure  in  the  flask 
"WHS  then  reduced  by  rarefying  the  air  by  means  of  a  liaethod  to  be 
described  upon  another  occasion ;  and  for  each  difference  of  pressure  p^ 
measured  by  a  mercury  colimm,  the  number  of  seconds  t  was  observed 
'which  a  given  quantity  of  water  occupied  in  passing  through  the  filter. 
The  following  are  the  results : — 

L 

pt 

16-4 
16-4 
14-9 
16-6 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  filtration,  p  on  the  average  amounts  to  no 
more  than  0*004  to  0*008  metre.  The  advantage  gained,  therefore,  is 
easily  perceived  when  we  can  succeed  by  some  simple,  practicable,  and 
easily  attainable  method  in  multiplying  this  difference  in  pressure  one  or 
two  hundred  times,  or,  say,  to  an  entire  atmosphere,  without  running  any 
risk  of  breaking  the  filter.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  very  easy : 
an  ordinary  glass  funnel  has  only  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  filter  can 
be  completely  adjusted  to  its  side  even  to  the  very  apex  of  the  cone. 
For  this  purpose  a  glass  funnel  is  chosen  possessing  an  angle  of  60^, 
or  as  nearly  60^  as  possible,  the  walls  of  which  must  be  completely 
free  fix>m  inequalities  of  every  description ;  and  into  it  is  placed  a  second 
funnel  made  of  exceedingly  thin  platinum-foil,  and  the  sides  of  which 
possess  exactly  the  same  inclination  as  those  of  the  glass  funnel.  An 
ordinary  paper. filter  is  then  introduced  into  this  compound  funnel  in  the 
usual  manner;  when  carefully  moistened  and  so  adjusted  that  no. air- 
bubbles  are  visible  between  it  and  the  glass,  this  filter,  when  filled  with 
a  liquid,  will  support  the  pressure  of  an  extra  atmo^here  without  ever 
breaking. 

The  platinum  funnel  is  easily  made  from  thin  platinum-foil  in  the 
following  manner : — In  the  care^lly  chosen  glass  funnel  is  placed  &per- 
fecAy  €uscy/r(Udy  fitting  filter  made  of  writing-paper ;  this  is  kept  in 
position  by  dropping  a  little  melted  sealing-wax  between  its  upper  edge 
and  the  glass ;  the  paper  is  next  saturated  with  oil  and  filled  with  liquid 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  before  the  mixture  solidifies  a  small  wooden  handle 
is  placed  in  the  centre.  After  an  hour  or  so  the  plaster  cone  with  the 
adhering  paper  filter  can  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  handle  from  the 
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fannel,  to  wHdl  it  aocuistely  CDrreapouda.  The  p&per  on  the  ontaide 
of  the  cone  is  again  covered  with  oil,  and  the  whole  carefully  inserted 
into  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  nontained  in  a  small  crucible  4  or  5  centims. 
in  height.  After  the  mixture  has  solidified,  the  cone  may  be  easily  with- 
drawn ;  the  adhering  paper  filter  is  then  detached,  and  any  small  pieces 
of  p^>er  still  remaining  removed  by  gently  rubbing  with  the  finggr.  In 
this  maimer  a  solid  cone  is  obtained  accurately  fitting  into  a  hollow  cone, 
and  of  which  the  an^  of  inclination  perfectly  oorresponda  with  tbat  of 
the  glass  funnel. 


Fig.  4a 

Fig.  43, 1,  represents  the  cones.  By  their  help  the  Bnmll  platinum  fun- 
nel is  mode.  A  piece  of  platinum  (shown  three-fourths 
of  the  natural  size  in  fig.  44)*  is  cut  from  foil  of  such  a 
thickneHB  that  one  square  centimetre  weighs  about  O-ISJ 
grm., and. from  the  centre  a  a  vertical  incision  is  made 
by  the  scissors  to  the  edge  e  b  d.  The  small  piece  of 
foil  is  next  rendered  pliable  by  being  heated  to  redness, 
Fig.  44.  and  is  placed  upon  the  solid  cone  in  such  a  manner 

■  Ths  diameteor  otaia  the  original  diawing:  is  3'0  oentunetraa. 
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that  its  centre  a  touches'  the  apex  of  the  latter ;  the  sides  ah  d  are 
then  closely  pressed  upon  the  plaster,  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  platinum  wn^ped  as  equally  and  as  closely  as  possible  around  the 
cone.  On  again  heating  the  foil  to  redness,  pressing  it  once  more 
upon  the  cone,  and  inserting  the  whole  into  the  hollow  cone,  and 
turning  it  round  once  or  twice  under  a  gentle  pressure,  the  proper 
shape  is  completed.  The  platinum  funnel,  which  should  not  allow  of 
the  transmission  of  light  through  its  extreme  point,  even  now  possesses 
such  stability  that  it  may  be  immediately  employed  for  any  purpose.  If 
desired,  it  may  be  made  still  stronger  by  soldering  down  the  overlap- 
ping portion  in  one  spot  only  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  foil  by  means  of 
a  grain  or  two  of  gold  and  borax ;  in  general,  however,  this  precaution 
is  unnecessary.  If  the  shape  has  in  any  degree  altered  during  this  latter 
process,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  drop  the  platinum  funnel  into  the  hol- 
low cone  and  then  to  insert  the  solid  cone,  when  by  one  or  two  turns 
of  the  latter  the  proper  form  may  be  immediately  restored.  The  plati- 
num funnel  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  funnel,  the  dry  paper 
filter  then  introduced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  moistened,  and  freed 
from  all  adhering  air-bubbles  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  A  filter  so 
arranged  and  in  perfect  contact  with  the  glass,  when  filled  with  a  liquid 
will  support  the  pressure  of  an  entire  atmosphere  without  the  least  dan- 
ger of  breaking ;  and  the  interspace  between  the  folds  of  the  platinum- 
foil  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  water. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the  additional  pressure  of  an  atmo- 
sphere, the  filtered  liquid  is  received  in  a  strong  glass  fiask  instead  of 
in  beakers.*  This  flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  doubly  perforated 
caoutchouc  cork,_through  one  of  the  holes  of  which  the  neck  of  the  glass 
funnel  is  passed  to  a  depth  of  from  5  to  8  centimetres  (fig.  43,  k) ; 
through  the  other  is  fitted  a  narrow  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  brought  exactly  to  the  level  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
corky  to  the  other  is  adapted  the  caoutchouc  tube  connected  with  the 
apparatus  destined  to  produce  the  requisite  difference  in  pressure :  this 
apparatus  will  be  described  immediately.  The  flasks  are  placed  in  a 
metallic  or  porcelain  vessel,  in  the  conical  contraction  of  which  several 
strips  of  cloth  are  fastened.  This  method  of  supporting  the  flask  has 
the  advantage  that,  in  one  and  the  same  vessel,  flasks  varying  in  size  from 
0'5  to  2 '5  litres  stand  equally  well,  and  that  by  simply  laying  a  cloth  over 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  the  consequences  of  an  explosion  (which  through 
inexperience  or  carelessness  is  possible)  are  rendered  harmless. 

It  is  impossible  to  employ  any  of  the  air-pumps  at  present  in  use  to  create 
the  difference  in  pressure,  since  the  filtrate  not  unfrequently  contains  chlo- 
rine, sulphurous  acid,  hydric  sulphide,  and  other  substances  which  would 
act  injuriously  upon  the  metallic  portions  of  these  instruments.  I  there- 
fore employ  a  water  air-pump  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Spkexoel's 
mercuiy-pump,  and  which  appears  to  me  preferable  to  all  other  forms  of 
air-pump  for  chemical  purposes,  since  it  eflects  a  rarefaction  to  within  6 
or  12  millimetres  pressure  of  mercury. 

Fig.  43  shows  the  arrangement  of  this  pump.  On  opening  the  pinch- 
cock  a,  water  flows  from  the  tube  I  into  the  enlarged  glass  vessel  6,  and 

*  These  flasks  most  be  somewhat  thicker  than  those  ordinarily  uped,  in  ordet 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  giving  way  under  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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thence  down  the  leaden  pipe  c.  This  pipe  hajB  a  diameter  of  about  8 
millims.,  and  extends  downward  to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  ends  in 
a  sewer  or  other  arrangement  serving  to  convey  the  water  away.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  d  possesses  a  narrow  opening ;  it  is  hermetically 
sealed  into  the  wider  tube  6,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter.  A  manometer  is  attached  to  the  upper  continuation  of  this  tube 
d  by  means  of  a  side  tube  at  6?' ;  at  </*  is  attached  a  strong  thick 
caoutchouc  tube  possessing  an  internal  diameter  of  5  millims.  and  an 
external  diameter  of  12  millims. ;  this  leads  to  the  flask  which  is  to  be 
rendered  vacuous,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  short  nar- 
rowed tube  k.  Between  the  air-pump  and  the  flask  is  placed  the  small 
thick  glass  vessel^,  in  which,  when  one  washes  with  hot  water,  the 
steam  which  may  be  carried  over  is  condensed.  All  the  caoutchouc 
joinings  are  made  with  very  thick  tubing,  the  internal  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  5  mUlims.,  the  external  diameter  to  about  1 7 
millims.  The  entire  arrangement  is  screwed  down  upon  a  board  fastened 
to  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  separate  piece  of  the  apparatus 
is  held  by  a  single  fastening  only,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tubes  being 
strained  and  broken  by  the  possible  warping  of  the  board.  On  releasing 
the  pinchcock  a,  water  flows  fiom  the  conduit  /  down  the  tube  c  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  30  feet,  caiTying  with  it  the  air  which  it  sucks 
through  the  small  opening  of  the  tube  d  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  bubbles.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  flow,  since  the  friction  exerted  by  the  water  upon  the  sides  of  the 
leaden  pipe  acts  directly  as  a  counter-pi^essure,  and  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  is  accompanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  this  friction.  Accordingly  at  ^  is  a  second 
pinchcock,  by  which  the  stream  can  be  once  for  all  so  regulated  that,  on 
completely  opening  the  cock  a,  the  friction^  on  account  of  the  dimin- 
ished rate  of  flow,  is  rendered  sufliciently  small  to  allow  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  rarefaction.  Such  an  apparatus,  when  properly  i^gu- 
lated  once  for  all  by  means  of  the  cock  ^,  exhausts  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  largest  vessels  to  within  a  pressure  of  mercury  equal  to 
the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  temperature  possessed  by  the 
stream.*  The  tension  exerted  by  the  water-stream  in  my  laboratory,  in 
which  six  of  these  pumps  are  used,  amounts  to  about  7  miliims.  in  win- 
ter and  10  millims.  in  summer.  The  fllti*ation  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  The  flask  standing  in  the  metallic  or  porcelain  vessel  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  slightly  drawn-out  tube  k  with  the  caoutchouc 
tube  h  attached  to  the  pump,  the  cock  a  having  been  previously  opened 
and  the  properly  fitted  moistened  filter  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  fil- 
tered. As  usual,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  first  poured  upon  the 
filter ;  in  a  moment  or  two  the  filtrate  runs  through  in  a  continuous 
stream,  often  so  rapidly  that  one  must  hasten  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
liquid,  since  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  filter  as  full  as  possible. 
After  the  precipitate  has  been  entirely  transferred,  the  filtrate  passes 
through  drop  by  drop,  and  the  manometer  not  unfi*equently  now  shows 
a  pressure  of  an  extra  atmosphere.  The  filter  may  be  filled  (in  fact 
this  is  to  be  reconunended)  with  the  precipitate  to  within  a  millimetre 

*  The  time  required  to  obtain  the  above  degree  of  exhaustion  in  a  flask  of 
from  1  to  3  litres  capacity  rang^es  from  six  to  ten  minates ;  the  quantity  of  water 
neoeasary  amounts  to  about  40  or  50  litres. 
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of  ii»  edge,  since  the  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  the  high  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  becomes  squeezed  into  a  thin  layer  broken  up  by 
innumerable  fissures.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  passed  through  and  the 
first  traces  of  this  breaking  up  become  evident,  the  precipitate  will  be 
foiuid  to  have  been  so  firmly  pressed  upon  the  paper,  that  on  cautiously 
pouring  water  over  it  it  remains  completely  undisturbed.  The  washing 
is  effected  by  carefully  pouring  water  down  the  side  of  the  funnel  to 
within  a  centimetre  above  the  rim  of  the  filter :  the  washing  flask  for 
this  purpose  is  not  applicable ;  the  water  must  be  poured  from  an  open 
vessel.  After  the  filter  has  in  this  manner  been  replenished  four  times 
with  water  and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  already  so  far  dried,  in  consequence  of  the  high  pressure  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  that  without  any  further  desiccation  it  may  be  with- 
drawn, together  with  the  precipitate,  from  the  funnel,  and  immediately 
ignited,  with  the  precautions  to  be  presently  given,  in  the  crucible. 

If  the  porosity  of  a  paper  filter  containing  a  precipitate  were  as  un- 
alterable as  that  of  a  pumice-stone  filter,  the  experiments  above  de- 
scribed woidd  show  that  the  times  required  for  filtration,  according  to 
the  old  method  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  new  one  on  the  other,  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pressure  in  each  case ;  that 
is,  by  using  the  pump  under  the  full  pressure  of  about  740  millims.,  the 
time  needed  to  wash  a  precipitate,  occupying  by  the  old  process  an 
hour,  would  at  the  utmost  not  amount  to  more  than  30  seconds. 
In  using  such  pumice  filters*  to  drain  crystals  from  adhering  mother 
liquors,  or,  say,  to  wash  crystals  of  chromic  acid  by  means  of  concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  time  occupied  in  the  filtra- 
tion is  scarcely  longer  than  that  needed  to  pour  a  liquid  slowly  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  In  filtering  by  means  of  paper,  the  precipitate  gra- 
dually closes  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  accordingly  such  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  acceleration  as  this  can  no  longer  be  expected.  But  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  the  method 
effects,  even  under  all  unfavorable  conditions.  For  these  experiments 
I  have  purposely  chosen  the  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide,  since 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  precipitates  to  wash  thoroughly. 
A  solution  of  chromium  chloride  was  prepared  by  acting  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  potassium  dichromate ;  and  by  means  of  a  mea- 
suring-vessel, which  allowed  the  amount  of  chromium  to  be  estimated  to 
within  O'OOOl  grm.,  successive  portions  of  the  liquid  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  chromium  oxide  contained  in  them  precipitated  with  the  usual 
precautions  by  ammonia.  The  volume  of  Uquid,  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia employed,  the  time  occupied  in  boiling  and  in  permitting  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  the  angle  of  inclination  possessed  by  the  funnel,  and 
the  size  of  the  filter  were  the  same  in  all  the  experiments.  All  the  pre- 
cipitates were  washed  with  hot  water,  and,  after  burning  the  filter,  igni- 
ted over  a  blast-lamp  for  a  few  minutes ;  in  weighing,  the  platinum 
crucible  was  tared  by  one  of  about  equal  weight,  and  the  position  of 
equilibrium  of  the  beam  determined  by  vibrations. 

I  first  attempted  to  filter  one  of  the  precipitates  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,     j_  amounted  to  2 ;  and  consequently,  from  the  table,  8*4 
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fresh  additions  of  water  were  required  in  order  to  wash  the  precipitate 
to  the  Tiriinr  P*'**     ^®  times  required  were  as  follows  : — 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  from  the  beaker  )  40' 

and  allowing  it  to  drain ) 

For  the  first  addition  of  water  to  run  through,  48 

"      second  «  "  70 

«      third  «  "  80 

Totallength  of  time 238 

At  this  point  the  experiment  was  discontinued,  as  the  filtrate  became 
turbid.     A  second  experiment  failed  from  the  same  cause. 

Accordingly  I  attempted  to  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation. 
The  volume  of  the  precipitate  amounted  to  about  30  cub.  centims. ; 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  fill  the  beaker  was  seven  times  the 

V 

volume  of  the  precipitate ;  hence  —  was  7,  and  the  requisite  number 

of  decantations  to  reduce  the  amount  of  impurity  to  the  ^^l^^  part  was 
5*2.    The  times  observed  were  as  follows : — 

II. 

For  the  first  decantation  to  run  through  the  filter. ...  15' 

«      second  "        "  «  12 

«      third  «        "  "  18 

«       fourth  «        "  "  16 

«      fifth  «        "  "  18 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  to  the  filter 30 

Time  required  in  washing 108 

Weight  of  the  precipitate 0'2458  grm. 

Volume  of  wadi- water  nY 1050  cub.  centims. 

III. 

Experiment  repeated.     Number  of  decantations  7.     Other  circum* 
stances  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  determination. 

Time  required  in  washing 140^ 

Weight  of  the  precipitate 0*2452  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 1200  cub.  centims. 

IV. 

After  ten  decantations. 

Time  required  in  washing. 180' 

Weight  of  the  pi*ecipitate 0*2443  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 1750  cub.  centims. 

By  filtration  with  the  platinum  cone  and  the  pump  the  foUowing 
results  were  obtained : — 

V. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  (17  cub.  centims.  )    g/ 
water) J 
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For  the  first  addition  of  water  (25  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through,  2^ 
«        second  "  "  «  3 

"         third  "  «  "  2 

«         fourth  "  "  «  2 

«        fifth  "  "  "2 

In  draining  the  precipitate 2 

Time  required 19 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2435  gnn. 

Volume  of  wash-water 142  cub.  oentima. 

Pressure  of  manometer 0*576  metre. 

VI. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  and  allowing  the  water  (18  cub.  cen- )  ^^ 

tims.)  to  run  through )  - 

For  the  first  addition  of  water  (25  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through 4 

**       second             "                 "                 ^                    "       5 

"       third               "                 "                 "                     "       5 

«       fourth             "                 "                 **                     "       5 

In  draining  the  precipitate 1 

Time   required 28 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2434  grm. 

Yolume  of  wash-water 118  cub.  centima. 

Pressure 0*600  metre. 

VII. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  and  allowing  the  water  (20  cub. )  a, 

centims.)  to  run  through ) 

For  the  first  addition  of  water  (25  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through 3 

'^       second             "                 "                 "                     "       3 

"       third               "                 "                 "                     "       3 

In  draining  the  precipitate '. 3 

Time  required > 16 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2432  gmu 

Volume  of  wash-water 95  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*584  metre. 

vin. 

In  transferring  with  25  cub.  centims.  of  water 8 

For  the  first  sedition  of  25  cub.  centims.  to  run  through 5 

For  the  second  addition  of  25  cub«  centims.  to  run  through 5 

In  dndning  the  precipitate 3 

Time  required 21 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2435  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water. 72  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0593  metre. 
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IX. 

In  transferring  with  15  cub.  centims.  of  water  and  allowing  it  to )  m, 

run  through f 

For  a  single  addition  to  run  through 3 

In  draining  the  precipitate 2 

Time  required . . .  ^ 12 

Weight  of  precipitate. 0*2439  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 41  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*672  metre. 

X. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  with  13  cub.  centims.  of  water 5' 

For  a  single  addition  of  water  (26  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through 8 

In  draining  the  precipitate 1 

Time  required 14 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2439  grm. 

Volume  of  wash- water 39  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*530  metre. 

In  washing,  by  means  of  decantation,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
amounts  of  <£romium  sesquioxide  found  were  as  follows : — 

grm. 
11.  0*2458,  after  5  decantations,  washed  to  the  g^^^^^  part. 
m.  0*2452      «    7   *       «  «  .  -r^nArw  P«t- 

IV.  0*2443      «  10  "  «  looohooo  pa^ 

0*2451  mean. 

By  the  use  of  the  pump : — 

gnn. 

V.  0*2435,  after  5  additions  of  water. 

VI.  0*2434  "  4         "  « 

VII.  0*2432  "  3         «  « 

Vin.  0*2435  «  2        «  «  • 

IX  0-2439  "  1  addition  of  water. 

X.  0*2439  "  1         "  " 


0-2436  mean. 

Hence  the  probable  amount  of  chromium  sesquioxide  contained  in  the 
solution,  according  to  the  experiments  with  the  pump,  was  0*2436  grm. : 
according  to  the  old  method  of  decantation  it  was  somewhat  higher, 
namely  0*2451  grm.  This  excess  of  1*5  milligramme  shows  that  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  soluble  matters  to  the  precipitate  and  to  the  filter  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  pressure,  more  easily  overcome  in  the  new 
method  than  in  the  customary  process ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  we  can 
obtain  a  more  complete  washing  by  the  new  method  tha^  by  the  old. 
The  old  process  of  decantation  required  108  minutes  and  1050  cub.  cen- 
tims. of  water  to  effect  a  washing  to  the  g^^^^j^  part ;  the  new,  on  the 
contrary,  only  12  to  14  minutes,  and  not  more  than  39  to  41  cub.  oen* 
tims.  of  wash-water. 
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§  S3,  b. 
BuNBEN^s  Method  of  Dryino  Aia>  Ioititing  Precipitates. 

J£  a  precipitate  be  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  immediately  after 
filtration  by  the  older  process,  a  portion  will  inevitably  be  projected  out 
of  the  crucible.  Hitherto,  therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  dry  the  filtei 
and  precipitate  before  ignition.  Now  to  dry  a  quantity  of  hydrated 
chromium  sesquioxide  containing  0*2436  grm.  Cr'O"  in  a  water-bath  at 
100°  C.  requires  at  least  five  hours ;  and,  moreover,  bringing  the  dried 
precipitate  into  the  crucible,  burning  the  filter,  and  gradually  igniting 
the  mass  is  in  the  highest  degree  tedious  and  troublesome.  All  this  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  employing  the  new  method. 
By  its  means  a  precipitate  is  as  completely  dried  upon  the  filter  in  from  1 
to  5  minutes  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  from  5  to  8  hours  in  a  drying-cham- 
ber; and  it  can  immediately,  filter  and  all,  be  thrown  into  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  crucible  and  ignited  without  the  slightest  fear  of  its  spurting. 
By  operating  in  the  following  manner  the  filter  bums  quietly  without 
flame  or  smoke  ;  this  phenomenon,  although  remarkable,  easily  admits  of 
an  explanation.  The  portion  of  filter-paper  free  from  precipitate  is 
tightly  wrapped  round  the  remainder  of  the  filter  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  precipitate  is  enveloped  in  from  four  to  six  folds  of  clean  paper. 
The  whole  is  then  dropped  into  the  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  lying 
obliquely  upon  a  triangle  over  the  lamp,  and  pushed  down  against  its 
sides  with  the  finger.  The  cover  is  then  supported  against  the  mouth 
of  the  crucible  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  ignition  commenced  by 
heating  the  portion  of  the  crucible  in  contact  with  the  cover.  When 
the  flame  has  the  proper  size  and  position,  the  filter  carbonizes  quietly 
without  any  appearance  of  flame  or  considerable  amount  of  smoke. 
When  the  carbonization  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  flame  is  moved  a  little 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  some  time  the  precipitate 
appears  to  be  surrounded  only  by  an  extremely  thin  envelope  of  carbon, 
possessing  exactly  the  form  (of  course  diminished  in  size)  of  the  original 
filter;  the  flame  is  then  increased,  and  the  crucible  maintained  at  a 
bright-red  heat  until  the  carbon  contained  in  this  envelope  is  consumed. 
The  combustion  proceeds  so  quietly  that  the  resulting  ash  surrounding 
the  precipitate  possesses,  even  to  the  smallest  fold,  the  exact  form  of 
the  original  filter.  If  the  ash  shows  here  and  there  a  dark  color,  it  is  am- 
ply necessary  to  heat  the  crucible  over  a  blast-lam])  for  a  few  minutes 
to  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the  trace  of  carbon.  This  method  of 
burning  a  filter  is  extremely  convenient  and  accurate ;  it  is  only  necesssr 
ry  to  give  a  little  attention  at  first  to  the  slow  carbonization  of  the  paper, 
after  which  the  further  progress  of  the  operation  may  be  left  to  itsel£ 

Crelatinous,  finely  divided,  granular,  and  crystalline  precipitates,  such 
as  alumina,  calcium  oxalate,  barium  sulphate,  silica,  magnesium  anmio- 
ninin  phosphate,  &c.,  may  with  equal  fiBu;ility  be  treated  in  this  manner ; 
80  that  even  in  this  particular  the  work,  in  comparison  with  the  method 
generally  adopted,  is  considerably  shortened  and  simplified. 

§  53,  c. 

Advantages  of  Bunsen's  New  Method. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  a|)peiura  that  the  time  necessary  to 
filter  and  dry  a  quantity  of  chromium  sesqiiioxyd,  hitherto  requiring 
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about  7  hours^  is  reduced  by  the  new  method  to  13  minutes.  This  sav- 
ing of  time  is,  moreover,  proportionately  greater  in  the  case  of  precipi- 
tates more  easily  filtered  than  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide.  PaHd- 
oularly  is  this  so  in  separating  a  finely  suspended  precipitate  from  a 
large  volume  of  water.  Under  these  circumstances  ike  clear  fluid  runs 
throu^  the  filter  in  a  continuous  stream,  so  rapidly  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  maint^H'n  the  supply ;  the  entire  operation,  in  fact,  requires 
scarcely  more  time  than  that  necessary  to  pour  a  liquid  from  one  vessel 
to  another.  Filtration,  therefore,  may  be  effected  as  quickly  through  the 
smallest  as  through  the  largest  filter.  Moreover,  the  exceedingly  small 
amount  of  water  required  to  wash  a  precipitate  completely  renders  unne- 
cessary the  tedious  evaporations  which  by  the  older  method  are  almost 
inevitable  when  the  filtrate  is  needed  for  a  further  separation.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  impurities  from  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon^the 
dish  in  the  course  of  evaporation  is  prevented ;  and  also  the  loss  due  to 
the  slight  solubility  of  the  greater  number  of  precipitates  in  the  wash- 
water  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Supposing  we  had  to  analyze  an  alkar 
line  ohromate  in  which  the  quantity  of  chromic  acid  is  equivalent  to 
0'2436  grm.  chromic  sesquioxide,  as  in  the  above  described  experi- 
ments, then  to  determine  the  proportion  of  alkali,  we  should,  by  using 
the  older  method,  require  the  preliminary  evaporation  of  about  1050 
cub.  centims.  of  liquid  ;  by  the  new  method  the  evaporation  of  40  cub. 
centims.  only  is  necessary.  Now  by  employing  the  water-bath,  with 
constant  water-level,  it  is  possible,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to 
evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish  1  cub.  centimu  of  water  in  27  seconds. 
Consequently  the  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  obtained  by  the  older 
method  would  occupy  about  eight  hours,  whilst  by  the  new  18  minutes 
only  are  required.  The  total  length  of  time  needed  to  filter  the  chro- 
mium sesquioxide,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate  is  reduced,  therefore,  from  14  or  15  hours  to  about  32  minutes. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  on  the  average,  three  or  four  analyses  can 
now  be  made  in  the  time  formerly  demanded  by  a  single  one. 

Another  and  an  inestimable  advantage  sprii^  bZ  the  peculiar  con- 
dition  of  a  precipitate  filtered  by  this  method.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  even  in  the  hands  of  experienced  manipulators,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  tiie  contents  of  the 
filter  to  effect  their  complete  washing,  that  the  surface  of  the  filter  be- 
comes injured  and  torn  so  that  the  precipitate  becomes  mixed  with  fila- 
ments of  paper ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  using  hot  water.  Suppos- 
ing the  precipitate  to  consist  of  mixed  hydrates  of  the  sesquioxides  (for 
example,  iron  and  alumina),  it  will  be  found  on  redissolving  in  an  acid, 
that  the  filaments,  like  tartaric  acid,  prevent  the  complete  separation 
of  these  substances  by  subsequent  precipitation ;  thus  the  alumina  will 
contain  iron,  and  on  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonium  sidphide  will 
be  colored  black.  On  the  other  hand,  by  employing  the  new  method 
the' precipitate  coheres  so  firmly  that  the  introduction  of  this  souroe  of 
error  is  impossible,  even  by  using  common  gray  filter-paper.  The  most 
gelatinous  precipitates,  as  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  <&c.,  adhere  to 
the  filter  in  a  thin  coherent  layer,  and  may  be  removed,  piece  after 
piece,  so  completely  that  the  paper  remains  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
The  advantage  thus  gained  where  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  mixed  pre- 
cipitates to  another  vessel  in  order  to  efiect  their  subsequent  separatioiL 
is  evident. 
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Since  Uie  bulk  of  Hxe  moist  precipitatea,  particularly  that  of  the  more 
geUtinons,  is  so  much  diminiBhed  uader  the  high  pressure,  the  precipi- 
tate only  occupying  one-third  to  one-siiXh  of  its  balk  under  ordinary 
circnmfitanoes,  a  filter  of  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  size  usually  em- 
ployed may  be  taken,  and  thus  the  amount  of  aah  proportionately  les- 

§  53,  d. 

BuNBEN'B   SlVPLIPlED  EZHAUETISO  APP&RATUS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  pump  as  powerful  as  that  described,  since 
a  fall  of  10  or  15  feet  is  sufficient  to  filter  a  precipitate  according  to  the 
above  described  method,  and  so  far  to  dry  it 
that  it  can  be  immediately  ignited  in  the  cru- 
dhle.  The  simple  arrangement  represented  in 
fig.  45  answers  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  two 
equal-ftized  bottles,  a  and  a',  of  from  2  to  4 
litres  capacity,  each  of  which  is  provided  near 
the  bottom  with  a  small  stopcock  designed  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  water.  Suppose  a  filled 
with  water  and  placed  upon  a.  shelf  as  high 
above  the  ground  as  poasible,  and  a'  placed 
empty  on  the  floor,  and  the  two  stopcocks  con- 
nected by  means  of  caoutchouc,  tubing  c,  then 
on  allowing  water  to  flow  down  the  tube  the 
air  in  the  upper  bottle  becomes  somewhat 
rarefied ;  and  in  order  to  employ  the  conse- 
quent difference  in  pressure  (amonntinf;  to  a 
culomn  of  mercuiy  about  0*2  metre  in  height) 
for  the  purpose  of  filtration,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  mouth  of  the  upper  bottle 
with  the  tube  of  the  filter-flask.  When  the 
water  ha«  ceased  to  flow,  the  position  of  the 
bottle  is  reversed,  when  the  operation  recom- 
mences. So  small  a  pressing  as  0-2  metre 
suffices  to  render  the  filter  and  its  contents  80 
bi  dry  that  they  may  be  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  funnel  and  ignited  without  any 
other  preliminary  desiccation.  The  following 
experiment,  made  with  a  portion  of  the  same 
solution  of  chromium  used  in  the  former  detei^ 
minations,  will  serve  to  show  the  saving  of 
time  effected  by  this  simple  arrangement : — 

XI. 

Ttwisferring  the   precipitate    with    14)  -.., 

cub.  centims.  of  water. f 

For  aaingle  addition  of  26  cub.(»ndms.  \     ~ 

of  wasJi-water  to  run  through j  .„.     „ 

To  drain  the  precipitate 4  ^' 

Time  required  in  washing 25 
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Weight  of  the  precipitate 0*2435  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water , 40  cub.  oentiiiia. 

Pressure  in  manometer 0*184  metre. 

This  amount  of  chromium  sesquioxide  (0*2435  grm.)  differs  from  the 
mean  of  the  former  experiments  (0*2436  grm.)  by  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
gramme only,  and  shows  that  even  by  a  pressure  of  0*184  metre  the  wash- 
ing is  as  complete  by  the  single  addition  of  26  cub.  centims.  of  water. 
The  duration  of  the  filtering  process  in  the  former  experiments  ranged 
from  12  to  14  minutes  under  a  difference  of  pressui*e  amounting  to  from 
0*53  to  0*572  metre ;  in  the  last  experiment  it  i*equired  25  minutes 
under  a  pressure  of  0*184  metre,  or  about  double  the  length  of  time. 
The  time  needed  to  analyze  potassium  chromate  in  the  former  case  was 
reduced  from  14  hours  to  32  minutes;  by  the  latter  method  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  from  14  hours  to  44  minutes. 

§  64. 
6.  Analysis  by  Measure  (Volumetric  Analysis). 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already  in  the 
"  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  present  in  a  fluid  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  value  of  which  has  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  quantity,  requured  to  oxidize  a  known  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible  I  will  here  addnoe  a 
few  more  examples. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  such  a 
strength  that  100  c.  c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  grm.  silver  from  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  we  can  use  it  to  estimate  unknown  quantities  of 
silver.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  we  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper  in  unknown  proportion,  we  dissolve  1  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  and 
add  to  the  solution  our  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down,  and  an  additional  drop 
fSEols  to  produce  a  further  precipitate.  The  amount  of  silver  present 
may  now  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
so(Hum  used.  Thus,  supposing  we  have  used  80  c.  c,  the  amount  of 
silver  present  in  the  alloy  is  80  per  cent. ;  since,  as  100  c.  c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down  1  grm;  of  pure  silver  (t.«. 
of  100  per  cent.),  it  follows  that  every  c.  c.  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
solution  corresponds  to  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen cannot  exist  together :  whenever  these  two  su1}stances  are  brought 
in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen  separating 
from  the  sulphur  and  combining  with  the  iodine  (1  +  HS  =  HI  +  S). 
Hydriodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch-paste,  whereas  the  least 
trace  of  free  iodine  colors  it  blue.  Now,  if  we  prepare  a  solution  of 
iodine  (in  iodide  of  potassium)  containing  in  100  c.  c.  0*7470  grm.  iodine, 
we  may  with  this  decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
for  17^:  127  : :  O'l  :  0*7470.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  we  have  before  us  a 
fluid  contaijiing  an  unknown  amoimt  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  determine.  We  add  to  it  a  little  starch-paste,  and 
then,  drop  by  drop,  our  solution  of  iodine,  until  a  persistent  blue  colo- 
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ration  of  tlie  fluid  indicates  the  formation  of  iodide  of  stareli,  and  hence 
the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sidphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amount 
of  the  latter  originally  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used.  Say,  for  instance,  we  have 
used  50  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  contamed  originally  0'05  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  100  c.  c.  of  our  iodine 
solution  will  decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  of  that  body. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  standard  solutions.  They 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity 
of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or  (6),  by  first  preparing  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then  deter- 
mining its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  it  upon 
weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain  defi- 
nite strength  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon  the 
principle  of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  number  of  grammes 
of  the  reagent  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
ber of  the  reagent  (H=l).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepai*ed 
by  method  6,  this  may  also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required 
degree  the  still  somewhat  too  concentrated  solution,  sifter  having  accu- 
rately determined  its  strength ;  however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is 
only  resorted  to  in  techni^  analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all 
calculation.  Fluids  which  contain  the  eq.  number  of  grammes  of  a  sub- 
stance in  one  litre,  are  called  normal  solutions;  those  which  contain  -^ 
of  this  quantity,  dednormal  solutions. 

The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used  for  vol- 
umetric analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ;  since  an^ 
error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  falsify  every  analysis  made  with 
it.  In  scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is,  therefore,  always  advisa- 
ble, whenever  practicable,  to  examine  the  standaixi  solution — no  matter 
whether  prepcured  by  method  a,  or  by  method  5,  with  subsequent  dilu- 
tion to  the  required  degree — by  experimenting  with  it  upon  accurately 
weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  dijSerence  between  fluids  of 
known  composition  and  those  of  known  power ;  and  this  has  hitherto 
been  usual.  But  by  accepting  the  two  expressions  as  synonymous,  we 
take  for  granted  that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemical  action  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance  it  contains — ^that,  for  in- 
stance, a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  1  eq.  Na  CI  will  pre- 
cipitate exactly  1  eq.  silver.  This  presumption,  however,  is  very  often 
not  absolutely  correct,  as  will  be  shown  with  reference  to  this  very  ex- 
ample, §  1 1 5,  5,  5.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely  advisable, 
bat  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fluid 
by  experiment,  although  the  amount  of  the  reagent  it  contains  may 
be  exactly  known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can  be  infen*ed  from  its 
composition  only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect  exactness.  If  a 
standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  dis- 
penses with  the  nei^essity  of  determining  its  strength  before  every  fresh 
analysia. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a 
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standard  solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decom* 
position,  is  termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either  in  a 
change  of  ooloTy  as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  acts  upon  an  acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  upon  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with 
starch  paste;  or  in  the  cessation  of  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  upon 
further  addition  of  the  standard  solution^  as  is  the  case  when  a  stiuid- 
ard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  used  to  precipitate  silver  from 
its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient  precipitation^  as  is  the  case 
when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  exannned 
/luid  upon  a  particular  reagent^  as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  arsen- 
ite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper  moistened  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  &c. 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  posi- 
tively, and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  practicable  precision  the 
exact  moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  may  some- 
times prepare,  besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  another,  ten  times 
more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process,  carried  nearly  to 
completion  with  the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufiicient  to  afford  a  safe  basis 
for  a  good  volumetric  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and  most  in- 
dispensable condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  which  consti- 
tutes the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  i^ould — at  least  under 
certain  known  circumstances — remain  unalterably  the  same.  Wherever 
this  is  not  the  case — where  the  action  varies  with  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  fluid,  or  according  as  there  may  be  a  little 
more  or  ]ess  free  acid  present ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity of  action  of  the  standard  solution ;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  process  has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the 
operation — the  basis  of  the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the 
method  itself,  therefore,  of  no  value. 


SECTION   II. 

REAGENTS. 

§  65. 

Fob  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to  my 
volume  on  "  Qualitative  Analysis.'^ 

The  instructionB  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation,  testing^ 
and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which  subserve 
principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Tkose  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative  investigations,  having 
been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the  qualitative  branch  of  the 
analytical  science,  will  therefore  be  simply  mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  rei^ents  used  in  quantitative  analysis  are  properly  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — 

A.  Beagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

B.  Beagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  dry  way.  • 

C.  Beagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

D.  Beagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  &e  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis,  will  be 
found  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  application. 

A.  BEAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  WET  WAY. 

L  SIMPLE   SOLVENTS. 

§56. 

1.  Distilled  Water  (see  ^  Qual.  Anal."). 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evaporation  in 
a  platinum  vessel  (see  eiq>eriment  No.  5),  and  is  therefore  inapplicable 
for  many  purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  for  the  determination  of  the  exact 
degree  of  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain  uses  it 
is  necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.^). 

(k  Absolate  alcohol.  &•  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Etheb. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently used  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solvent 
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power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances^  e,g,^  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  ordinary  ether  of  the  shops  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

II.  ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS. 

a.   Oxygen  Add^, 

§67. 

1.    SULPHUBIO   ACI1>. 

o.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
h.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
e.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
See  **  Qual.  Anal.'' 

2.  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.*'). 

h.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  soma 
hyponitric  acid). 

I^epaTcUion, — ^Two  parts  of  pur^,dry  nitrate  of  potassa  are  introduced 
into  a  capacious  retort^  and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  either  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  or  if  a  common  non- 
tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long  funnel-tube 
bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoiding  soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
The  latter  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  with 
iron  turnings,  is  then  connected  with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite  air-tight. 
The  distillation  is  conducted  at  a  gradually  increased  heat,  and  carried 
to  dryness.  The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  properly  attended  to 
during  the  distillatign.  In  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  the  re- 
tort is  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire^gauze,  and  heated  with  charcoal ;  in  this 
process  it  is  always  advisable  to  coat  the  retort  by  repeated  application 
of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water  ;  a  little  borax  or  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  makii^  the  paste. 

Teats. — Red  fuming  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  de- 
tect minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  few  c.  c.  of  the  specimen  in  a 
porcelain  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  add  some 
chloride  of  barium,  and  observe  whether  a  precipitate  forms  on  standings. 

Uses. — ^A  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more  espe- 
cially to  convei-t  sulphur  and  metadlic  sulphides  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphates  respectively. 

3.  Acetic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.''). 

4.  Tartakic  Acin  (see  **  Qual.  Anal."). 

h,  Syd/rogen  Adds  cmd  STahgens, 

§58. 
1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.''). 

6.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  erf  about  1*18  sp.  gr. 

Preparation, — ^As  in  ^  Qual.  Anal."  §  26,  with  this  modification,  how* 
ennr,  that  only  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put  into  the  re- 
oeiver,  to  4  parts  of  cUoride  of  sodium  in  the  retort,  like  greatest  care 
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must  be  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  coo],  and  to  change  it  as  soon  as  the 
tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it  begins  to  get  hot,  since 
it  is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over,  but  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  in  form  of  vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken 
the  fuming  acid,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Tests,— The  fuming  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  perfectly  free 
from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of  testing  for  these 
impurities,  see  ^  QuaL  Anal.'^  loc.  cit.  Test  for  sulphuric  acid  as  under 
Nitric  Acid,  previous  page. 

Uses. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  cases 
where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable.  • 

2.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

This  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates,  some- 
times in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  the  condition  of  aqueous  solu- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  is  introduced  into 
the  leaden  box,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric  gas  is  being  generated;  in  the 
latter  case,  we  must  first  prepare  the  aqueous  acid.  The  raw  material 
employed  is  fluor  spar  or  kryoUte  (Luboldt*).  Both  are  first  finely  pow- 
dered, and  then  tinted  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  part 
kiyolite,  2^  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  used ;  to  1  part  fluor  spar,  2  parts 
sulphuric  acid  are  used.  If  the  latter  is  employed,  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  in  a  dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so 
that  the  silicic  acid  (which  is  generally  contained  in  fluor  spar)  may  first 
escape  in  the  form  of  fluosilicic  gas.  Convenient  distillatory  apparatus 
have  been  described  by  Luboldt  (loc.  cit.)  and  by  H.  BRiSGLEB.f  The 
latter  commends  itself  especially  on  account  of  its  relatively  small  cost.  It 
consiBts  of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a  movable  leaden  top,  which  can  be  luted 
ou.  The  receiver  belonging  to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a  tubulure  at  the 
side,  into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters.  The  cover  of  the 
receiver  is  raised  conical,  and  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an  exit  tube 
of  lead.  In  the  receiver  a  platinum  dish  containing  water  is  placed,  all 
joints  are  luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated  in  a  sand-bath.  The 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  found  at  the  end  of  the  operation  in  the  plati- 
num dish  is  perfectly  pure.  The  small  quantity  of  impure  hydrofluoric 
add  which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  thrown  away.  The 
hydrofluoric  acid  must  entirely  volatilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish 
on  a  water-bath.  The  pure  acid  gives  no  precipitate  when  neutralized 
with  potasb,  while  silicofluoride  of  potassium  separates  if  the  acid  con- 
tains hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  acid  is  best  preserved  in  gutta-percha 
bottles,  as  reoonmiended  by  Stadeler.  The  greatest  caution  must  be 
observed  in  preparing  this  acid,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous 
condition,  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  substances. 

3.  Chlorine  and  Chlorine-water  (see  *^  QuaL  AnaL"). 

4.  NiTBO-HYDROCHLORic  AciD  (sco  ^*  Qual.  Anal.^'). 

5.  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  (see  ^'  QuaL  AnaL^'). 

c.    Suiphv/r  Acids, 

1.  Hydrosulphuric  Acid  (see  "  QuaL  Anal.'*). 

— ^*^— ^^■"—  '    ■  ■  — ~^^"^^^^^^^» 

*  Jonm.  fur  prakt.  Chem.,  76,  830. 
f  Aimal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.,  Ill,  880. 
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in.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

a.   Oxygen  JBases  and  Metals^ 

§59. 
a.  Alkalies, 

1.  PoTASSA  AND  SoDA  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."}. 

All  the  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qnalitatiTe 
part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solution  of  soda^ 
hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol^  and  solution  of  potassa  prepared 
with  baryta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating 
to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small 
pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to 
subside  in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by 
means  of  a  syphon  (Wohler).* 

2.  Ammonia  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

/S.  Alkaline  JEa/rths. 

1.  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Lime. 

Finely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (milk  of  lime),  is 
used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia,  &c.,from  the 
alkalies.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  free  from  alkalies.  To  insure  this  the  hydrate 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  by  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities 
of  distilled  water.  This  operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  silver  dish. 
When  cold,  the  milk  of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppjred 
bottle. 

7.  Hea/oy  MeiaiUy  and  (heir  Oxides. 

§60. 

L  ZiKc. 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  ana^  fsia. 
It  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquiodde 
of  iron  to  protoxide,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 
tions of  that  metal.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose 
must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  the  zinc  with  dilute 
acids. 

To  prociire  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute  sul^ 

*  Hydrate  of  soda,  made  by  acting  on  pure  water  by  pure  Bodiom  and  f%eiii|p 
in  silver  yeasels,  is  to  be  had  cheaply  of  the  Magnesinm  Hetal  Company,  Saixord, 
Manchester,  England. 
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pliuric  acid,  there  is  commonly  no  other  resource  but  to  re-distU  the  com- 
mercial article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black- 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-fumace  with  good 
draught*  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendicular  as 
possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or  small  tub,  filled  with  water. 
The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  I'ed  heat.  As 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  very  liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc,  or 
oiide  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a 
pipe-stem.  The  zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  nearly  or  quite 
free  from  lead. 

Tests. — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc : 
dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask  provided  with 
a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  under  water,  and 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or  partly  recede 
into  the  flask ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  If  a  drop  of  that  solution 
imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution  as  to  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of 
testing  the  piuity  of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  aflbrds,  at  the  same  time, 
an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the  chameleon  solu- 
tion (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured,  an 
accm^te  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron  present.  If  lead 
or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  undis^lved  upon  solution  of 
the  zinc. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrat«  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete  decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lesid  is  often  used  to  fix  an  add,  so  that  it  is  not  expelled 
even  by  a  red  heat. 

b.  Sulphv/r  JBases. 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammokiuic  (see  ''  Qual.  Anal.''). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow  poly* 
sulphide. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  ^Qual.  AnaL''). 


IV.    SALTS, 
a.  iSalU  of  the  Alkalies. 

§  61. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal.**). 

3.  Acetate  of  Soda  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 


J^epoToium. — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been  purified  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  recrystallizing,  with  dilute  ammonia. 
The  reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly  alkaline 
than  acid. 

Uses, — ^This  reagent  serves  oocasionallj  to  separate  sesquiozide  of 
iron  from  other  metallic  oxides. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Soda  (see  ^  Qual.  AnaL'^). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals ;  in  the 
latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is  desir- 
able not  to  dilute  too  much. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (see  Qual.  Anal."). 

7.  Bisulphite  of  Soda  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL"). 

8.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well  crystal- 
lized, completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  must 
give  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must  not  effer- 
vesce with  acetic  acid,  and  when  acidified  must  give  no  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium,  or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity.  The  acidified 
solution  must,  after  a  short  time,  become  milky  from  sepamtion  of  sul- 
phur. 

Uses, — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  the  precipitation  of  sev* 
eral  metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  instance,  of 
copper  fron^  zinc ;  it  also  serves  as  solvent  for  several  salts  (chloride  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  lime,  <bc.) ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  volumetric  ana- 
lysis, its  use  here  depending  on  the  reaction  2  (NaO,  S^  Og)  -|-  I  =  Na 
I  -f  Na  O,  S,  O,. 

9.  Nitrite  of  Potassa  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."). 

10.  Bichromate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  MoLTBDATE  OF  Ammonia  (seo  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

12.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

13.  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  SalU  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
§  62. 

1.  Chloride  of  Barium  (see  ^^  QuaL  AnaL"). 

The  following  process  gives  a  very  pure  chloride  of  barium,  free 
from  lime  and  strontia : — Transmit  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
impure  chloride  of  barium  hydrochloric  gas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  barium  pre- 
sent is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution,  in  form  of  a  crystal- 
line powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  adhering  liqidd  drain  ofi^ 
wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  washings,  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  leaves  no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  serves  to 
dissolve  fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make  use  of  the  chloride  of 
barium  so  obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure 
carbonate  of  barjrta,  which  is  oflen  required  in  quantitative  analyses. 

2.  Acetate  of  Baryta. 
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PrepttrcOum, — ^DissolTe  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  moderately  di- 
lute acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Teste. — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  rendered 
turbid  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  See  also  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Chlet- 
ride  of  barium^  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity 
of  the  acetate. 

Uses, — Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  to 
effect  the  precipitation  of  stdphuric  acid,  in  cases  vhere  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  chlonde  into  the  solution,  or  to  convert 
the  base  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it  is  best 
kept  in  crystals. 

3.  Cabbokate  of  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

Preparation. — Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  strontianite 
or  oelestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  chloride  of  barium.  The  pure 
ciyBtals  obtained  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent.,  the 
solution  is  filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — ^The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  used' to  ef- 
fect the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  chlorides,  in  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a  salt  insoluble 
in  spirit  of  wine. 

6.  Chloride  of  Calcium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
6.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  frdm 
aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  thiis  purpose  should  be 
kept  ready  prepared ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  1  part  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  in  8 
parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  fluid 
to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

This  solution  is  sometimes  called  magnesia-mixture. 

c  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Hea/oy  Metals. 

§  63. 

1.  Sulphate  op  Protoxide  of  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

2.  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the 
flmd  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
sulphxuric  acid  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter  again, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  the  so- 
luticHi  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  Nitrate  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  uranium  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify  this  by  recrys- 
tallization,  and  then  heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  uranium  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish^red  mass  thus 
obtained  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  The 
crystals  are  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  the  mother-liquor 
contains  the  undecomposed  nitrate  (Wertheim). 

Tests. — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  after  acidifica- 
tion witli  hydrochloric  add  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  ; 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Uses, — Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  serve,  in  many  cases, 
to  effect  the  sepai*ation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Nitrate  op  Silver  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Acetate  op  Lead  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Chloride  op  Mercury  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

7.  Protochloride  op  Tin  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bichloride  op  Platinum  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Sodio-Protochloridb  op  Palladium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

B.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS  IN 

THE  DRY  WAY. 

§64. 

1.  Carbonate  op  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Mixed  Carbonates  op  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Hydrate  of  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."  and  §  69). 

4.  Nitrate  op  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Nitrate  op  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Prepa/ratian. — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence  ;  re- 
duce the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  crucible 
until  it  is  fiised  to  a  transparent  mass.  Pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass 
upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse  the  borax 
in  a  net  of  platinum  gauze,  by  making  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon 
it.  The  drops  are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  ob- 
tained is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary 
to  heat  the  vitrified  borax  previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is 
perfectly  anhydrous,  the  best  way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uaea, — Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  cai-bonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.  BisuLPHATE  OP  Potassa. 

Preparation, — Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "  Qual. 
Anal.  ),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concentrated  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
uniform  and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  fragment  of  porce- 
lain, or  into  a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold  water.  After  oooling, 
break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and  keep  for  use.* 

Uses, — ^This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alundna  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of  plati- 
num crucibles ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  will  be  found  sufliciently  pure. 

8.  Carronate  op  Ammonia  (solid). 

Prepa/ration. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — ^This  reagent  serves  to  convert  the 

*  [J.  Lawrence  Smith  advises  the  use  of  bisulphate  of  soda  for  fluxing  alnmi* 
nous  compounds,  as  the  fused  mass  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water.] 
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bisulphates  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.     It  must  completely  vola- 
tilize when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 

JPreparcUian, — ^Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  pure  nitric 
add,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ;  filter,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crystals  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain ;  break  into 
pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Tests. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish. 

Uses. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  for  instance, 
to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  efiect  the  combustion  of  carbon, 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

10.  GH1.0RIDE  OF  Ammonium. 

JPreparation  cmd  Tests. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses. — Chloride  of  ammonium  is  often  used  to  convert  metallic  oxides 
and  acids,  e.g.^  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  <fec.,  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water  escape  in  the 
process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others  volatilizing 
in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes,  they  may  be  completely  re- 
moved by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  thus 
many  compounds,  e.g.,  alkaline  antimoniates,  may  be  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously analyzed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  used  to  convert  various 
salts  with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.^.,  small  quantities  of  alkaline 
sulphates. 

11.  Hydrogen  Gas. 

PreparcUion. — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  purified  from  traces  of  foreign 
gases  either  by  passing  first  through  chloride  of  merciiry  solution,  then 
through  potash  solution,  or  as  recommended  by  Stenhouse,  by  passing 
through  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  If  the  gas  is  desired  dry, 
pass  through  sulphuric  acid  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests. — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with  a 
colorless  flame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon 
it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except  pure  water 
(firee  from  acid  reaction). 

Uses. — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  <fec.,  to  l^e  metallic  state. 

12.  Chlorine. 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual  AnaL" — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube. 

Uses. — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  chlorides ;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 

C.  KEAGEin:S  USED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

.    §65. 
Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those  substances, 
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whicli-  serve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the  fluids  required  in 
volumetric  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given  9ub  A  and  £, 

1.  Pure  Crystallized  Ox  alio  Acid. 

The  introduction  of  ciystalliaed  oxalic  acid  aa  a  basis  for  alkalimetry 
and  addimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohr.  It  is  also  employed  to  determine 
the  strength  of^  or  to  standardize^  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa^ 

1  equivalent  of  permanganic  acid  being  required  to  convert  5  equivalents 
of  oxalic  acid*  into  carbonic  add  (Mn^  O,  4*  2  S  0^  +  5  C,  O3  =  2  .(Mn 
O,  S  O,  )  +  10  C  O3 ).  We  use  in  most  cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid 
which  has  the  formula  C,  O,,  H  O  -f-  2  aq.,  and  of  which  the  equivalent 
is  accordingly  63. 

Preparation. — ^Treat  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flask,  with 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large 
amount  of  the  acid  undissolved,  and  shake  (Mohr).  Filter,  crystalliEe, 
and  let  the  crystals  drain ;  then  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper,  and 
let  them  get  tiioroughly  dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  a  place  free 
from  dust ;  or  press  them  gently  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and 
repeat  the  operation  with  fresh  sheets,  until  the  crystals  are  quite  dry. 
Another  method,  by  which  the  acid  is  obtained  perfectly  pure,  consists 
in  decomposing  oxalate  of  lead  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Tests, — ^The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
efflorescence  (to  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20°  in  a  dry  atmosphere) ; 
they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ;  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible  residue  (car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  potassa,  kc,).  If  the  acid  obtained  by  a 
first  crystallization  fails  to  satisfy  these  requirements,  it  must  be  rearyB- 
taUized. 

2.  Tincture  op  Litmus. 

Pr^[>aration, — ^Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into 

2  portions,  and  saturate  in  one  half  the  free  alkali,  by  stirring  repeat- 
edly with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  color 
just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with  1  part  of 
strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now  ready  for  use, 
in  a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  protected  from  dust. 
In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily  loose  color. 

Tests. — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  por« 
tions,  and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid,  to  tlie 
other  a  trace  of  solution  of  soda.  If  the  one  portion  acquires  a  dia- 
tinct  red,  the  other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for 
use,  as  neither  acid  nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.   PERKANGAJrATE  OF   P0TAS8A. 

Preparation, — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  ^pure  pjTolusite, 
or  binoxide  of  manganese,  with  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  shallow  dast-iron  pot,  and  add  37  parts  of  a  solution 
of  potassa  of  1*27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as  is  used  in 
organic  analysis  f) ;   evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the  mixture  during 

*  Considered  as  a  monobasic  acid. 

f  Or  instead  of  the  solution,  use  10  parts  of  the  hydrate  (E  O,  H  0).     In  this 
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the  operation ;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  into 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a  dull-red  heat,  with  fre- 
quent stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula,  until  no  more  aqueouB 
vapors  escape  and  the  mass  is  in  a  fiEdnt  glow.  Bemove  the  crucible  now 
from  the  fire,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  Beduce  to 
coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron 
vessel  oonbiining  100  parts  of  boiling  water ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the 
evaporating  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  thix^ugh  the 
fluid.  (Mulder*).  The  originally  dark  green  solution  of  mauganate  of 
potassa  soon  changes,  with  separation  of  hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese, 
to  the  deep  violet-red  of  the  permanganate.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  conversion  is  complete,  allow  to  settle,  take  out  a  small  quantity  of  . 
the  clear  liquid,  boil  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through  it.  If  a  precipitate 
forms,  the  conversion  is  not  yet  complete. 

THe  solution  may  be  filtered  through  gun-cotton.  Evaporate,  crystal- 
lize, and  dry  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile. 

The  pure  salt  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  commerce. 

■ 
4.  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

(Fe  O,  S  0,+N  H^  O,  S  0,-f  6  aq.) 

Fr.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not  liable 
to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  permanganate  solution. 

PrepoffxUum, — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron  nails  free  from  rust, 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased  ; 
neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  that  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, evaporate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  necessary,  and  then  allow  the 
salt  to  crystallize.  Let  the  crystals,  which  are  hard  and  of  a  pale  green 
color,  drain  in  a  funnel,  then  wash  them  in  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly 
on  blotting-paper  in  the  air,  and  keep  for  use. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196)  is  exactly  7  times  that  of  iron  (28). 
The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  which  has  been  just  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  must  not  become  red  on  the  addition  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

[5.  Ammonia-Iron-Alum. 

(Fe,  0„  3  S0a+NH4  O,  BO^+24:  HO) 

Preparaiion. — ^Bring  into  a  large  porcelain  dish  58  grms.  of  pure 
crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  (see  Fresenius' "  Qual.  Anal.'*  Am.  ed.  p.  73), 
together  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  equivalent  to  8'3  grms.  of  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid  (see  Table,  p.  488).  Heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  add- 
ing nitric  acid  £rom  time  to  time,  in  small  portions,  until  the  iron  has 
all  passed  into  ferric  oxide,  or  tmtil  a  drop  of  the  solution  gives  no  blue 
coloration  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Heat  further,  and  evap- 
orate xmtil  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  then  add   14  grms. 

ctm  foM  the  potash  and  the  ohlonite  together  first,  i&d  then  project  the  manga' 
nese  into  the  cmoible. 
•  JahTMbencht  von  Kopp  und  Will,  1858,  581. 
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of  snlpKate  of  ammonia,*  and,  if  need  be,  hot -water  sufficient  to  bring 
the  salt  into  solution ;  filter  into  a  porcelain  capsule  and  set  aside,  under 
cover,  to  crystallize. 

The  iron-alum  separates  in  cubo-octahedrons,  which  may  be  yellowish, 
lilac,  or  colorless.  If  dark  in  color,  dissolve  in  warm  water,  add  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  crystallize  again.  Rinse  the  pale  or  colorless 
crystals,  after  separation  from  the  mother-liquor,  with  cold  water,  wrap 
up  closely  in  filter  paper,  and  allow  them  to  dry  at  the  ordinary  tern- 
peraturcf 

The  yield  should  be  about  80  grms.  The  dry  salt  should  be  pulver- 
ized, pressed  between  folds  of  paper  until  freed  from  mechanically  ad- 
hering water,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

TTses, — ^Anmionia-iron-alum  famishes  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
definite  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  for  making  standard  solutions,  being 
easily  obtained  pure  and  inalterable  if  kept  away  from  acid  vapors.  Its 
purity  may  be  readily  controlled  by  ascertaining  the  loss  on  careful  igni- 
tion, which  should  leave  a  residue  of  16*6  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  corresponding  to  11*59  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

6.  Pure  Iodine. 

jR»*eparai«m. — ^Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  -J-  part  of  its  weight 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with  ground 
rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as 
violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glass  of  the 
same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  until  all  the  iodine  is  sub- 
limed, and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or  bromine, 
which  is  often  found  in  iodine  of  commerce,  combines,  in  this  process, 
with  the  potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  together  with 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Teets, — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must  leave 
no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even  supposing  it 
should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence, 
as  the  small  portion  intended  for  use  has  to  be  resubHmed  immediately 
before  weighing. 


*  If  not  on  hand,  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  Batnrating'  oil  of  vitriol  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  80  grammes  of  oU  of  vitriol 
give  somewhat  more  than  is  required  above. 

f  Examhiatlons  of  iron-alum  thus  preparod  show  that  the  variations  in  the 
c6lor  of  the  salt,  from  colorless  to  rose,  are  not  connected  witii  appreciable  differ- 
ences of  oomposition.  , 

J.  H.  Grove,  of  tiie  Sheffield  Laboratory,  ootained  the  following  results  in  the 
examination  of  ammonia-iron-alam  crystals,  the  ferrio  oxide  being  estimated  tsj 
ignition : — 

16-69 
1st  ^     16-56 


16-59 
2d  16-53 

3d  16-57 

4th  16-57 

5th  16-58 

16-50 


6th 


i 


16-66 


7th  16-55 

Galonlated    16*60 
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TTh»,'  —Pure  iodine  is  used  to  determine  tlie  amount  of  iodine  con- 
Uined  in  the  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in 
many  yolumetric  processes. 

7.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in  commerce 
than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend  Bauf'b  method,  im- 
proved by  Fkederking,  because  the  product  obtained  by  this  process  is 
free  from  iodic  acid. 

Ttiis, — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  iodide 
is  pure,  it  will  dissolye  without  coloring  the  fluid ;  but  if  it  contain 
iodate  of  potassa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  broiYu  tint,  from  the  presence 
office  iodine  (K  I+H  O  +  S  03=K  O,  S  Og-fH  I  and  I  0|  +  5  H  1= 
5  H  0+6  I,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid).  Mix  the" 
solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  shake  the  mix- 
ture, Alter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  chloride  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  detected  by 
means  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  some  hydro- 
cUoric  acid. 

U9es, — ^Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine  in  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to  absorb 
free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates 
au  equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  intended  for  these 
uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  presence  of 
trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potassa  is  of  no 
consequence. 

8.  Absenious  Acid. 

TheT  arsenious  acid  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of  the 
article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure  arsenious 
acid  must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process ;  no  residue  must  be  left  in 
the  tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If  a  non- volatile 
residue  is  left  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  turns 
black,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  is  unfit  for 
use  in  analytical  processes.  Dissolve  about  10  grms.  of  the  arsenious  acid 
to  be  tested  in  soda,  and  add  1 — 2  drops  acetate  of  lead.  If  a  brownish 
color  is  produced,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
cannot  be  used.  Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in  form  of  arsenite  of  soda^ 
to  determine  hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

9.  Ohlobide  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It  must 
diijsolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid ;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  barium  must  not  trouble  the  solution.  Pure  chloride  of 
sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  Maroueritte's  process,  viz.,  conduct  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  hydrochloric  gas  to  saturation, 
collect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which  separate  on  a  fun- 
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nely  let  them  thoroughly  drain,  wash  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  dry  the 
chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  porcelain  dish,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid 
adhering  to  it  has  completely  evaporated.  The  mother-liquor,  which 
contains  the  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium, 
&c,y  originally  present  in  the  salt,  is  at  the  next  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  added  to  the  ingredients  in  the  retort,  instead  of  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  water. 

Uses. — ^Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating  agent 
in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  liie  strength  of  solu- 
tions of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine.  We  usually  faa^ 
it  before  weighing.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  with  caution,  and 
must  not  be  continued  longer  than  necessary  ;  for  if  the  gas-flame  acts 
on  the  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  while  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed. 

10.  Metallic  Silver. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of 
the  metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  silver  precipitated 
by  copper  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  generally  about  i^^^ 
of  copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare  the 
dilute  solution  employed  for  the  determination  of  silver.  The  solution 
of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  need  not  be  made  with 
absolutely  pure  silver,  as  the  strength  of  this  solution  had  always  best 
be  determined  after  the  preparation,  by  means  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 
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1.  Oxide  op  Copper. 

Preparation. — Stir  pure*  copper  scales  (which  should  first  be  ignited 
in  a  muffle)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  paste  ; 
after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gently  on  the  sand-bath  un- 
til the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the  green  basic  salt  produced  to 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness,  until  no  more  fames 
of  hyponitric  acid  escape ;  this  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  or  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test  tube,  closing  the  latter 
with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  then  looking  through  the  tube 
lengthways.  The  uniform  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the  crucible  may 
be  promoted  by  stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot  glass  rod. 
When  the  crucible  has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which  now  con- 
sists of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  triturating 
it  in  a  brass  or  porcelain  mortar ;  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a 
small  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an 
intense  red  heat.  This  agglutinated  portion  is  not  pounded,  but  simply 
broken  into  small  fragments. 

*  tf  the  scales  contain  lime,  digest  them  with  water,  oontainxng  a  little  nitrio 
add,  for  a  long  time,  wash,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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Tesis. — ^Pnre  oxide  of  copper  ia  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  pow- 
der, gritty  to  the  touch ;  upon  exposure  to  a  red  heat  it  must  evolve  no 
hyponitric  acid  fiimes,  nor  carbonic  acid;  the  latter  would  indicate 
presence  of  fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles  of  dust.  It  must  contain 
nothing  soluble  in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  an  intense  red  heat  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  grayish-black  color. 

Uses. — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  according 
to  circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to 
the  most  intense  redness  us  particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of  volatile 
fluids. 

N.B.  The  oxide  of  copper,  after  use,  may  be  regenerated  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Should  it  have  become  mixed 
with  alkaline  salts  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  it  is  first  digesticd 
with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washed  afterwards  with  water.  To 
purify  oxide  of  copper  containing  chloride,  E.  Erlenmeyer  recommends 
to  ignite  it  in  a  tube,  fiiut  in  a  stream  of  moist  air,  and  finally,  when  the 
escaping  gas  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  in  dry  air.  By  these  opera- 
tions any  oxides  of  nitrogen  that  may  have  renudned  are  also  removed. 

2.  Chbohate  of  Lead. 

PreparctHon. — Precipitate  a  cleai*  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potassa ;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation,  and  at  last  thorougJdy  on 
a  linen  strainer;  dry,  put  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  bright 
redness  until  the  mass  is  &irly  in  fusion.  Pour  out  upon  a  stone  slab  or 
iron  plate,  break,  pulverize,  pass  through  a  ^e  metallic  sieve,  and  keep 
the  tolerably  fine  powder  for  use. 

Teaia. — Chromate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
color.  It  Inust  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat ; 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  would  indicate  contamination  with  organic 
matter,  dust,  kc.     It  must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uses, — Chromate  of  lead  serves,  the  same  as  oxide  of  copper,  for  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead.  It 
suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when  heated 
by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  chromate  of  lead  to 
fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difiicultly  combustible  sub- 
stances. 

N.B.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  fused  again*  (being  first  roasted,  if  necessary),  and  then  powdered. 
After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  powdered,  moistened  with  nitric  acid,' 
dried,  and  fused.  In  this  way  the  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again  indefinitely  (Vohl*). 

Brepanaion. — ^Triturate  100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with 
exactly  0*1  grm.  of  finely-powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  introduce 
the  mixtore  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half  full ; 
expose  the  retort,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  at  iBrst  to  a  gentle,  and  then  to  a 

•  Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Phazm.,  106, 127. 
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gradually  increased  heat.  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  shake  the 
retort  a  little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution 
of  oxygen  speedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  impetuously, 
provided  the  above  proportion  between  the  ghlorate  of  potassa  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  be  adhered  to.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube,  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means 
of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  inserted  into 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ;  the  glass  tube  must  be  sufficiently 
wide,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  space  left  around  the  indiarrubber  to 
permit  the  free  efflux  of  the  displaced  water.  Continue  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  retort  until,  incipient  redness  having  been  reached,  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased.  It  is  advisable 
to  coat  the  retort  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body  with  several  layers  of  a 
thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water,  with  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  or  borax. 

100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  oxygen  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  contain 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  The  gas  prepared  from 
amixtui-e  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  always  contains  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of 
chlorine  gas.  These  impurities  must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  gas 
thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  be  used  in  elementaiy  organic  analysis. 
The  gas  is  therefore  passed  from  the  gasometer,  first  through  a  Liebio^s 
bulb-apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa  of  1  *27  sp.  gr.,  then  through 
a  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards through  several  tubes  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  lastly 
through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests, — A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so  as 
to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  flame  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  trouble  lime-water,  nor  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  when  transmitted  through  these  fluids. 

4u  Soda-lime. 

JPreparcUion, — ^Take  ordinaiy  solution  of  soda^  ascertain  its  specific 
gravity,  weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  by  means  of  the  table, 
§  206,  the  weight  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  that  must  be  present,  add  twice 
this  latter  weight  of  the  best  quick-lime,  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness 
in  an  iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  keep 
for  some  time  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  reduce  the  mass,  whilst  still  warm, 
to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  pounding  and  sifting  through  a  metallic 
sieve.     Keep  the  powder  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

^Teste. — Soda-lime  must  not  eftervesce  too  much  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but,  more  particularly,  it  must  not 
evolve  ammonia  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to.ji'edness.' 
It  must  not  swell  and  fuse  so  readily  as  to  obstruct  the  bore  of  a  tube 
when  heated  to  low  redness,  nor  must  it  remain  infusible  and  but 
loosely  coherent  after  exposure  to  a  bright  red-heat.  The  former  diflS- 
culty  may  be  remedied  by  mixture  with  dry  slaked  lime,  the  latter  by 
mixing  with  a  portion  of  insufficiently  ignited  soda-lime  kept  in  reserve 
for  this  purpose. 

Uses. — Soda-lime  serves  for  the  analysis  of  nitarogenous  organic  sub- 
stances. For  the  'roHonale  oi  its  action,  see  the  diapter  on  Organio 
Analysis.  ^ 
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5.  Metallio  Oopfeb. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
eftect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in  the  course 
of  the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  in  that  of  close  wire  spinils ; 
or  of  small  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  copper.  A  length  of  from  7  to  10 
centimetres  is  given  to  the  spii-als  or  'rolls,  and  just  sufficient  thickness 
to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it 
perfectly  fi-ee  fi*om  dust,  oxide,  (kc.,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  crucible,  imtil  the  surface  is  oxidized  ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted ;  and  when  aU  atmospheric  air  has  been 
expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the  latter  is  in  its 
whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should  make  sure  that 
the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before  he  proceeds 
to  apply  heat  to  the  tube ;  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead  to  an 
explosion. 

6.    POTASSA. 

a.  Solution  of  Potassa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  with  the  aid  of 
■iilk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  AnalysiB,"  for 
the  preparation  of  solulion  of  soda.  The  proportions  are — 1  part  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  to  12  paxts  of  water,  and  ^  part  of  lime,  slaked  to 
paste  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  vessel,  over  a 
strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27  ;  it  is  then,  whilst  still 
warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well  closed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The  clear  solution  is 
fiiudly  drawn  off  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

b,  JEfydraU  of  JPotassa  (common). 

The  comjnercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  {d\  in  a  ^ver 
vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  flows  like  oil,  and 
white  fames  begin  to  rise  from  the  surfiEu>e.  Pour  the  fused  mass  out 
on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c  Hydrate  of  JPotassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  '^  QuaL  Anal.'' 
p.  43. 

UifM. — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  estimation  of  carbpnic  acid.  In  many  cases,  a  tube  filled 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  filled  with 
solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  which 
is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  employed  for  the  determi- 
nation of  sulphur  in  organic  substances, 

7.  Chlobide  of  OALCixni. 

a.   Crude  fiiaed  Chloride  of  Ccdcvu/m, 
JPrqxurcUion, — Digest^  with  warm  water,  the  residuary  mixture  of 
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chloride  of  calcium  and  lime  wluch  remains  after  the  preparatioii  of 
axmnonia ;  filter,  neutralize  the  alkaline  filtrate  exactly  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan ;  fixae  the  residue  in 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  fused  mass,  and  break  into 
pieces.     Preserre  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

b,  JPure  Chloride  of  Ccdciu/m, 

JPreparcUion, — -"Dissolye  the  crude  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  in  lime- 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  neutralize  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
evaporate,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue  for 
several  hours  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  200°),  on  the  sand-bath. 
The  white  and  porous  mass  obtained  by  this  process  consists  of  Ca  Gl 
-f  2aq. 

Uses. — The  crude  fused  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to  dry  moist 
gases ;  the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for  the 
absorption,  and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  the  analyzed  substance.  The  solution  of  the  piu*e  chloride  of 
calcium  must  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction. 

8.   BlCHBOKATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystal- 
lization,  until  chloride  of  barium  produces,  in  the  solution  of  a  sample 
of  it  in  water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Bichromate  of  potaasa  thus  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid  is 
required  more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  with 
a  view  to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Where  the 
salt  is  intended  for  other  purposes,  e.g,y  to  determine  the  carbon  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  by  heating  them  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphurio 
add,  one  recrystallization  is  sufficient. 


SECTION    III. 

■ 

FORMS  AOT)  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES 
ABE  SEPARATED  FBOM  EACH  OTHEB^  OR  IN  WHICH 
THEIR  WEIGHT  IS  DETERMINED. 

§67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  oompoiind  substance  requires,  as  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
(the  composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations  into  which  it  is 
intended  to  convert  its  several  individual  constituents,  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  them  from  one  another,  and  determining  their  several 
wei^ts.  Regarding  the  properties  of  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to 
inquire  more  particularly,  in  the  first  place,  how  they  behave  with  sol- 
vents ;  secondly,  what  is  their  deportment  in  the  air;  and,  thirdly, what 
is  their  behavior  on  ignition  ?  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  genersd  rule, 
that  compounds  are  iSie  better  adapted  for  quantitative  deteimination 
the  more  insoluble  they  are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  upon 
exposure  to  air  or  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  per-cents,  or  in  stoi- 
efaiometiical  or  symbolic  formulsd ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  more  frequently  recurring  compounds  may  be  easily  re« 
membered.  In  this  Section  the  composition  of  the  substances  treated 
of  is  given  in  three  different  ways,  in  as  many  columns :  the  first  column 
gives  the  composition  of  the  substance  in  symbols ;  the  second,  in  equi- 
valents (H  =  1)  ;  the  third,  in  per-cents.  With  respect  to  its  composi- 
tion, a  compound  is  the  better  adapted  for  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  a  body  the  less  it  contains  relatively  of  that  body ;  since  any  error 
or  loss  of  substance  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  pro- 
cess will  exercise  the  less  influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
Thus,  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  for  instance,  is,  in  this  respect, 
better  adapted  than  chloride  of  ammonium  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen ;  since  the  former  contains  only  6*27  per  cent.,  while  the  latter 
contains  26.2  per  cent,  of  the  element  in  question. 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyze  a  nitrogenous  substance ; — ^we  estimate  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  pj^tinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
When  the  process  is  conducted  wiUi  absolute  accuracy,  0*300  gnn.  of 
the  analyzed  body  yields  1*000  grm.  of  anmionio-bichloride  of  platinum: 
100  parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*27  parts  of  nitrogen,  1*000 
contains  therefore  0*0627  of  that  element.  These  0*0627  have  been  de- 
rived from  0*300  of  substance ;  100  parts  of  the  analyzed  body,  conse- 
quently, contain  20*90  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analjrsis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  to  be  analyzed  into  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium:  we  again  con- 
duct the  process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  0*300  of  the 
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substance  under  examination^  0*2394  of  ohloride  of  ammonium^  oorre- 
sponding  to  0*0627  of  nitrogen,  or  20*90  per  cent. 

Kow,  let  us  assume  a  loss  of  10  milligrammes  to  have  occurred  in 
each  process: — ^this  will  alter  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  1*000 
to  0*990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and .  chloride  of  ammonium,  oorre- 
sponding  to  0*062073  of  nitrogen,  or  20*69  per  cent. ;  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
will  therefore  be  20*90-  20*69 =0-2L 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be -altered  from  0*2394  to  0*2294 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to  0*0601  of  nitrogen,  or  20.03 
per  cent.     The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amount  to  0*87. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  cafie,  a  loss  of 
0*21  per  cent.,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen;  whilst,  in  the 
other  case,  the  loss  amounts  to  0*87  per  cent. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  examine  those  combinations 
of  the  several  bodies  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative 
determination.  The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  new  compounds  relates  more  particularly  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  new  compounds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration 
of  those  which  bear  upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately 
in  view. 

A, — ^FOBMS   IK   WHICH  THE   BASES  ARE  WEIGHED   OR   PRECIPITATED. 

BASES  OF  THE  FIRST   GROUP. 

§68. 

1.  PoTASSA  (or  Potash). 
The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sujj- 

PHATE   of   potassa,    chloride   of  POTASSIUV,  BICHLORIDE    OF   PLATUOTH 

AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  (Potassio-Bichloiide  of  Platinum). 

a,  Svlphate  of  potassa^  in  the  analytical  process,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water  (1 
part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  12°),  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble 
in  pure  alcohol,  but  dightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid  (Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated.  When 
very  strongly  ignited  for  a  long  time  the  salt  loses  weight  a  little,  even 
when  reducing  gases  are  excluded, — ^the  residue  possesses  an  alkaline  re* 
action.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application 
of  the  process,  wholly,  converted,  with  effervescence,  into  chloride  of 
potassium  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

KO 4711  6408 

SO, 40-00  45-92 


87-11  100-00 

Bisulphate  of  potassa  (K  O,  S  O3+H  O,  S  O3),  which  is  alwajrs  pro 
duced  when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphurio 
acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat.  At 
a  red  heat  it  loses  half  its  siilphuric  acid,  together  with  the  basic  water^ 
but  not  readily — the  complete  conversion  of  the  acid  into  the  neutral 
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salt  requiring  the  long-oontinued  application  of  an  intense  red  heat. 
However,  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — 
which  may  be  readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into  the  faint 
red-hot  crucible  containing  the  bisulphate,  small  lumps  of  pure  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  putting  on  the  lid — the  acid  salt  changes  readily  and 
quickly  to  the  neutral  sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered 
complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  before,  assumes 
the  solid  state,  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

b,  Cidoride  ofpotaSBui/m  is  obtained  in  analysis  as  cubic  crystals,  or  as 
a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  and 
but  slightly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors, 
and  Ls  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated  it  decrepitates,  unless  it  has 
been  kept  long  diying,  with  expulsion  of  a  little  water  mechanically  con- 
fined in -it.  At  a  moderate  red  heat  it  fuses  unaltered,  and  without 
diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes 
in  white  fumes ;  this  volatilization  proceeds  the  more  slowly,  the  more 
effectually  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  (Expt.  No.  7).  When  repeat- 
edly evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  in- 
to oxalate  of  potassa.  When  evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  readily  and  completely  into  nitrate.  On  ignition  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are  formed  in 
noticeable  quantities.  ^ 


K 

CI 

39-11 

35-46 

62-45 

47-55 

74-57  100-00 

c.  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Potassio-bichlo- 
ride  of  Platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a 
lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
hot  water ;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  spirit  of  wine — one  pai-t  requiring  for  its  solution,  respectively, 
12083  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent, 
and  1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  (Expt.  No.  8,  a). 
Presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  8,  b).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow 
fluid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  On  exposui-e  to  an  in- 
tense red  heat,  2  eq.  of  chlorine  escape,  metallic  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium  being  left;  but  even  after  long-continued  fusion,  there 
remains  always  a  little  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  which  resists 
decomposition.  Complete  decomposition  is  easily  effected,  by  igniting 
the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

K 39-11      16-00       Ka 74-57      30-51 

Pt 98-94     40-48       Pt  01, 169-86      69-49 

a, 106-38     43-62 


244-43    100-00  244-43    100-00 

§69. 
2.  Soda. 
Soda  18  usually  weighed  as  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  soDitnc, 
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or  CABBOKATB  OF  SODA.     It  is  Separated  from  potassa  in  the  form  of 

SODIO-BICHLOBIDB  OF  PLATINUM. 

a.  The  anhydrous  neutral  suLphcUe  of  9oda  is  a  white  powder  or  » 
white  very  friahle  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in- 
creases its  solubility  in  that  menstruum ;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Ebcpt.  No.  9).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colors ;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No. 
10).  When  heated  to  fusion,  it  scarcely  loses  weight,  but  when  exposed 
to  a  white  heat  for  a  long  time,  it  decidedly  loses  weight,  even  when 
reducing  gases  are  excluded ;  the  residue  then  shows  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction.  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  anunonium,  it  comports  itself 
the  same  as  sulphate  of  potassa  under  similar  cLrcumstances. 

Na  0 31    '        43-66 

SO, 40  66-34 
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Bisulphate  of  soda  (Na  O,  S  O3  +  H  O,  S  O,),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily 
converted  into  the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate 
of  potassa  is  converted  into  the  neutral  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

6.  CJdoride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes.  In  analysis  it  is  fre- 
quently obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
but  is  much  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  100  parts 
of  spirit  of  wine  of  75  per  cent,  dissolve  at  a  temperature  of  15^,  0-7 
part.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  12).  Crystals  of  this 
salt  that  have  not  been  kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate 
when  heated.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition ;  at 
a  white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at  a  bright  red  heat,  it  volati- 
lizes in  white  fumes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a  carburetted  hydrogen  flame 
acts  on  fusing  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  some 
carbonate  of  soda  is  formed.  On  evaporation  with  oxaUc  or  nitric  acids, 
as  well  as  by  ignition  with  oxalate  of  anmionia,  it  comports  itself  like 
the  corresponding  salt  of  potassa. 

Na 2300  39-34 

a 35-46  60-66 


58-46  100-00 

c.  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white  very 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (Maroueritte)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  re- 
action is  strongly  alkaline.  .  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  slo^w- 
ly.  On  moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely  loses  weight ; 
on  long  fusion,  however,  it  volatiUzes  to  a  considerable  extent  (Gompw 
Expt  14). 

NaO 31  58-49 

CO, 22  41-61 

53  100-00 
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dL  SodMnchloride  of  plctUnum  oryBtallizes  with  6  equivMlemts  of 
water  (Na  01,  Pt  CI,  +  6  aq.),  in  light  yellpw,  tiansparent^  prismatic 
OTStals  which  dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

§70. 

3.  Ammokia. 

Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  chlobide  of  ammokidm, 
or  as  BICHLORIDE  of  platinum  and  chlobide  of  ammonium  (ammonio- 
bicUoride  of  platinum). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from 
the  volume  of  the  nitboqen  oas  eliminated  from  it. 

a.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  obtained  in  analysis  as  a  white  mass. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  difficultly  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does 
not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  Solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  loses  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly  acid.  The  diminu- 
tion of  weight  occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  very  trifling 
(Expt.  No.  15).  At  100^  chloride  of  ammonium  loses  nothing,  or  very 
little  of  its  weight  (comp.  same  Expt).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  vo- 
latilizes readily,  and  without  undergoing  decomposition. 


NH, 18-00     33-67 

CI 35-46     66-33 


NH, 17-00     31-80 

Ha 36-46     68-20 


53-46    100-00 


53-46  100-00 


h.  Bichloride  of  plcUinti/m  and  chloride '  of  ammonium  (ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum)  occurs  either  as  a  heavy  lemon-colored  powder, 
or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  spirit  of  wine — 
1  part  requiring  of  absolute  alcohol,  26535  parts  ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
76  per  cent.,  1406  parts  ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.,  665  parts. 
The  presence  of  fi^e  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  No. 
16).  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100^.  Upon  ignition  chlo- 
rine and  chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving  the  metsilic  platinum  as  a 
porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  in 
this  process  to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  will  carry 
off  particles  of  platinum,  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 


NH4... 
Pt 

ca. 

18-00 

98-94 

106-38 

8-06 
44-30 

47-64 

nh;,ci. 

PtCl,.. 

223-32 

53-46 
169-86 

100-00 

23-94 
76-06 

NH,  . .  17-00 
Ha..  36-46 
Pt  O, .     169-86 


7-61 
16-33 
76-06 


223-32         100-00 


N., 
Pt 

a..  •  •  • 


.  • .  • 


14-00 

4-00 

98-94 

106-38 


6-27 

1-79 

44-30 

47-64 


223-32         100-00 


223-32        100-00 
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e.  NUrogen  gas  is  colorless^  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  it  mixes  with 
iur  without  producing  the  sl^htest  coloration  ;  it  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*96978  (air=  1).  One  litre  (one 
cubic  decimeter)  weighs  at  0°,  and  0*76  meter  of  the  barometer, 
1*25456  grm.  It  is  di&cultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  ab- 
sorbing, at  O"",  and  0*76  pressure,  0*02035  vol. ;  at  lO*',  0*01607  voL  ; 
at  15°,  0*0H78  voL  of  nitrogen  gas  (Bunsen). 

BASES   OF  THE   SECOND   OBOUP. 

§  71. 
1.  Babyta. 
Baryta  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  babyta,  cabbokate  of  BABYTAyOnd 

8ILICO-FLUOBIDE  OF  BABIUM. 

a.  Artificially  prepai*ed  stdphcUe  of  Ixvryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  ^e  white  powder.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor 
chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  It 
has  a  great  tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  it  other 
substances  contained  in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  par- 
ticularly nitrate  of  baryta,  chloride  of  barium,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  <fec. 
These  substances  can  generally  be  completely  removed  only  after  igni- 
tion, by  washing  with  appropriate  solvents.  Even  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  contains  traces  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  but  which  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  (Sieole).  Cold  dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appre- 
ciable traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*032  sp.  gr.  dissolve 0062  parts  of  Ba O, S O3.  Cold concentrar 
ted  acids  dissolve  considerably  more  ;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
1*167  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  parts  of  Ba  O,  S  O3  (Calvert).  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  also  dissolves  appreciable  traces  ;  thus  230  c.  c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boil- 
ing with  0'679  grm.  of  sulphate  of  baiyta,  to  have  dissolved  of  it  0*048 
grm.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  less  8ul})hate  of  baryta  than  the  other  acids ; 
thus,  80  c.  c,  of  acetic  acid  of  1  *02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  boiling  with  0*4  grm.  of  Ba  O,  S  O3,  to  have  dissolved  only  0*002 
grm.  (Siegle).  Free  chlorine  considerably  increases  the  solubility  of 
sulphate  of  baryta  (O.  L.  Erdmakn).  Several  salts  more  particularly 
interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid.  I  observed 
this  some  time  ago  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(Mittbntzwey)  and  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  possess  this  property  in 
a  high  degree.  In  the  last  case  the  precipitate  appears  on  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  fluid  contains  metaphosphoric  acid,  baryta 
cannot  be  completely  precipitated  out  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  resulting  precipitate  too  is  not  pure,  but  contains  phosphoric  acid 
(ScHEERER,  Hubs).  Sulphate  of  baryta  remains  quite  unaltered  in  the 
air  at  100°,  and  even  at  a  red  heat.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  un« 
der  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  comparatively  easily, 
but  as  a  rule  only  partially,  into  sulphide  of  barium.  On  ignition  with 
chloride  of  anmionium,  sulphate  of  baryta  undergoes  partial  deoompo- 
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aition.  It  is  not  affected,  or  affected  but  very  slightly,  by  cold  solu- 
tioDS  of  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  solutions  of 
the  monocarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  when  cold  haye  only  a  slight 
decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  when  boiling,  and  upon  repeated  ap- 
plication, they  effect  at  last  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (H. 
Boss).  By  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  readily 
decomposed. 

Ba  O 76-5  65-67 

SO, 40-0  34-33 


116-6  100-00 

b.  Artificially  prepared  carhoncUe  of  baryta  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Expt.  No.  17).  It  dissolves  far  more  readily  in  solutions  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  from  these  solutions  it  is,  how- 
ever, precipitated  again,  though  not  completely,  by  caustic  anunonia. 
In  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves  to 
bicarbonate.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
is  nearly  insoluble,  one  part  requiring  about  141000  parts  (Expt.  No.  18). 

Its  solution  in  water  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Alkaline 
citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  car- 
bunate  of  ammonia.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat. 
When  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields 
up  the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
promoted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon  heating 
it  to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas. 

BaO 76-5  77-67 

C  Oa 22-0  22-33 


98-5  100-00 

a  SUtco-fluoride  of  baritim  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals, 
or  (more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts 
of  cold  water ;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt.  No.  19). 
The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  considera- 
bly (Expt.  No.  20).  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  also  in  the  same  way 
(1  part  silico-fluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428  parts  of  saturated,  and 
589  parts  of  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  J.  W.  Mallet). 
In  spirit  of  wine  it  is  almost  insoluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
at  100°  ;  when  ignited,  it  is  decomposed  into  fluoride  of  silicon,  which 
escapes,  and  fluoride  of  barium,  which  remains. 

BaFl 87-5         6272  Ba. 68-5         4910 

SiFl, 52-0        37-28  Si 14-0        10-04 

Fl, 57-0        40-86 

139-5     100-00  139-6      100-00 

§72. 
2.  Stbontul. 
Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  STBONTLi,  or  as  cabbohatx 

OF  STKONTIA. 
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a.  SvlphaJte  of^tnmtioy  artificially  prepared,  is  a  wliite  powder.  It 
disBolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt.  Na 
21).  In  water  containing  sulphiiric  acid,  it  is  stiQ  more  difficultly  solu- 
ble, requiring  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No.  22).  Of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per  cent.,  it  reqtdres  474  parts ;  of  cold  nitric 
acid  of  4'8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic  acid  of  15'6  per  cent,  of 

A,  HO,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  "No'.  23).  It  dissolves  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  is  precipitated  again  from  this  solution  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Metaphosphoric  acid  (Scheerer,  Rube),  and  also  alka- 
line citrates,  but  not  free  citric  acid  (Spiller),  impede  the  precipitation 
of  strontia  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors ;  and 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  a 
most  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
When  ignited  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it 
is  converted  into  sulphide  of  strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate  of 
strontia  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  even  when  considerable 
quantities  of  alkddne  sulphates  are  present  (H.  Boss).  Boiling  pro- 
motes the  decomposition. 

SrO 51-75  56-40 

SO, 4000  43-60 


91-75  100-00 

fr.  Carlxmate  of  HtanUoy  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  light,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Expt.  No.  24).  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  25).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  again  from 
these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  com- 
pletely than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  bicarbonate.  Its  reaction 
is  very  feebly  alkaline.  Alkaline  citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede 
the  precipitation  of  strontia  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Ignited  with  access 
of  air  it  is  infusible,  but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  heat^  it  fusee, 
and  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  caustic 
strontia  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

SrO 51-75  70-17 

0  0, 22-00  29-83 


73-76  100-00 

§73. 

3.  Like. 

IJme  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  like,  or  as  cabbonate  of  ldcb  ; 
to  convert  it  into  the  latter  form,  it  is  first  usually  precipitated  as  oxf^ 
late  of  lime. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  euiphate  of  lime  is  a  loose,  white 
power.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parted  at  100^, 
in  460  parts  of  water  (Pogoiale).    Presence  of  hydrochloric  add,  nitric 
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add,  chloride  of  ^unmonimn,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
increases  its  solubility.  It  dissolyes  with  comparative  ease,  especially 
on  gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (Diehl). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors. 
In  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of  90  per  cent,  it  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  un- 
altered at  a  dull  red  heat.  Heated  to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  At  a  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric 
acid  and  its  weight  is  considerably  diminished — ^the  residue  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  (Al.  Mitscherlich  *).  On  ignition  with  charcoal  or  under 
the  influence  of  reducing  gases  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium. 
Solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  decompose  sulphate  of 
lime  more  readily  still  than  sulphate  of  strontia. 

OaO 28  4M8 

SO, ,..     40  58-82 


68  100-00 

h.  Artificially  prepared  earhoTMte  of  lime  is  a  fine  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  10601  parts  of  cold,  and  in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Ezpt  No.  26).  The  solution  has  a  barely  perceptible  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
much  more  sparingly,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  about  65000  parts 
(Expt.  No.  27) ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases 
the  solubility  of  carbonate  of  Ume ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again 
fix)m  these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more 
completely  than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances. 
Neutral  salts  of  potassa  and  soda  likewise  increase  its  solubility.  The 
precipitation  of  lime  by  alkaline  carbonate  is  completely  prevented  or 
considerably  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  alkiaJine  citrates  (Sfii«- 
leb)  or  metaphosphates  (Rube).  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  as  bicarbonate.  Carbonate  of  lime  re- 
mains unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100^,  and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but 
upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  more  particularly  with  free  ac- 
cess of  air,  it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a  gas 
blowpipe-kuaap,  carbonate  of  lime  (about  0*5  grm.),  in  an  open  platinum 
crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  the  caustic  state ;  attempts  to 
tSbd  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  double  draught  have, 
however^  failed  (Expt.  No.  28).  It  is  decomposed  far  more  readily 
when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness,  giving  off  its  car- 
hemic  add  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 

0 

OaO 28  66-00 

COa. 22  44-00 


50  100-00 

e.  OxcikUe  ofUmef  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solutions,  is 
a  fine  white  powder  consisting  of  extremely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
almost  afafloiutel J  insoluble  in  water.    If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be 

*  J<mxn.  t  pmkt.  Chem.,  88,  485. 
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'bibasicy  the  salt  lias  the  formula)  2  OaO,  C^  Og  +  2  aq.  When  precipi- 
tated from  cold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more 
distinctly  crystalline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  CaO, 
C4  Oe  4-  2  aq.  and  2  CaO,  G4  0^  +  6  aq.  (Souchay  and  Lenssen). 
Presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solu- 
bility of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid)  dissolye  it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again, 
unaltered,  by  alkalies ;  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too 
great)  by  alkaline  oxalates  or  alkaline  acetates  added  in  excess.  Oxa- 
late of  lime  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be 
hot  and  concentrated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and 
in  appreciable  quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the 
magnesia  group.  From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  excets 
of  alkaline  oxalate  (Souchay  and  Lenssbk).  Alkaline  citrates  (Spiller) 
and  metaphosphates  (Rube)  impede  the  precipitation  of  lime  by  alka- 
line oxalates.  When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of  the  heavy  me- 
tals, e,g,y  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c., 
oxalate  of  lime  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  being 
formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which  separates  imme- 
diately, or  after  some  time  (Reynoso).  Oxalate  of  lime  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  at  100^.  Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it  has  inva^ 
riably  the  following  composition  (Expt.  No.  29,  and  also  Souchay  and 
Lenssek  *) : 

2CaO 56  38-36 

0,0 72  49-32 

2  aq 18  12-32 

146  100-00 

♦ 

At  205°  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water,  without  imdergoing  decom- 
position ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely  reaching  duU 
redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without  actuflJ  separation  of 
carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  powder,  which 
was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in 
the  course  of  this  process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure. 
Upon  contiaued  application  of  heat,  this  gray  cglor  disappears  again. 
If  the*  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  in  ^mall  coherent  fragments,  such  as 
are  obtained  upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by 
this  transient  appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  conducted 
properly,  the  residue  wOJi  not  contain  a  trace  of  caustic  lime.  Hij- 
drated  oxalate  of  lime  exposed  suddenly  to  a  dull  red  heat,  is  deconi- 
posed  with  considerable  separation  of  carbon. 

§74. 

..4.  Maohssia. 
Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sttlphate  of  maqnbsia,  pyboprosfhatb  of 


*  AnnaL  der  Ghem.  and  Phonn.,  100,  822. 
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MAONESiA,  or  PURE  HAGKE8IA.     To  convert  it  into  the  pyrophospbate,  it 
is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

a.  Anhydrous  svlphaU  of  magneiia  is  a  white  opaque  mass.  It  dis- 
solves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol^  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not 
alter  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  rapidly. 
At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but  when  heated  to  in- 
tense redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  losing  part  of  its  acid, 
after  which  it  is  no  lohger  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  By  means  of  a 
blast-lamp,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
from  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Expt.  No.  30).  Ignited 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  decomposed. 

MgO 20  33-33 

SO, 40  66-67 


60  100-00 

h.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  commonly  a  white  crystal- 
line powder.  [Sometimes  it  appears  as  a  scaly  precipitate  witteearly  lus- 
tre, sometimes  in  acicular  crystals.]  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, ID  15293  parts  of  cold  water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  con- 
taining ammonia,  it  is  much  more  insoluble— one  part  of  the  salt  re- 
quiring about  45000  parts  of  the  solvent  (Expt.  No.  32).  Chloride  of 
ammonium  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  Nos.  34  and  35). 
Presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  exercises  no  influence  in  this  respect. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  Its  composition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

2  Mg  O,  N  H4  O,  P  Oa  +  12  aq, 

10  eq.  of  water  escape  at  100^,  the  remaining  2,  together  with  the 
ammonia,  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  2  Mg  O,  P  O5.  The  change  of  the  or- 
dinary phosphoric  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  is  indicated  by  a  vivid  incan- 
descence of  the  whole  mass, 

.  If  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  the 
salt  is  reprecipitated  completely,  or  more  correctly,  only  so  much  remains 
in  solution  as  corresponds  to  its  ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salt  (Expt.  No.  33). 

c.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
mass,  often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  remains  unal- 
tered in  air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  heat  it  fuses  unaltered. 
Exposed  at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of  hydrogen,  3  Mg  O,  P  O5  is 
formed,  while  P  H,,  P  and  P  O3  escape.  3  (2  Mg  O,  P  05)=2  (3  Mg 
0,  P  Oj)  -f-  P  O5  (Struve  *).  It  leaves  the  color  of  moist  turmeric-, 
and  of  Peddened  litmus-paper  unchanged. 

If  we  dissolve  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  add  water  to  the  solution,  boil  for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia  which,  after  ignition,  affords  less  2  Mg  O,  P  O5,  than 

*  Joozn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  79,  849. 
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was  originally  employed.  Webeb  gives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2*3  per 
cent.  My  own  .experiments  (No.  36)  confirm  this  statement^  and  point 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  the  loss  is  the  least  considerable. 
By  long-continued  fusion  with  mixed  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  py- 
rophosphate of  magnesia  is  completely  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid 
being  reconverted  into  the  tribasic  state.  If,  therefore,  we  treat  the 
fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  add  water  and  ammonia,  we 
re-obtain  on  igniting  the  precipitate  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used. 

2  Mg  O 4000      *      36-04 

POj 71-00  63-96 


111-00  100-00 

d,  Pwre  magnesia  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
55368  parts  of  cold,  and  in  the-  same  proportion  of  boiling  water 
(Expt.  No.  37).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  slightly  alkaline  re- 
action. Magnesia  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  other  acids,  without 
evolution  of  gas.  Magnesia  dissolves  readily  and  in  quantity  in  solutions 
of  neutral  ammonia  salts,  and  also  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chloifte  of  sodium  it  is  more  soluble  than  in  water  (Expt.  No.  38). 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Mag- 
nesia is  highly  infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at  a  strong  red  heat^  and 
fusing  superficially  only  at  the  very  highest  temperature. 

Mg..; 12  60*03 

0 8  39-97 


20  100*00 

BASES  OF  THE  THIRD   GROUP. 

§  75. 
1.  Alumina. 

Alnmina  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrate,  occasio'hally  as  basic 
acetate  or  basic  formiate,  and  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Sydmte  of  alumina^  recently  precipitated,  is  gelatinous ;  it  in- 
variably retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the  alu- 
mina was  previously  combined,  as  well  as  of  the  alkali  which  has 
served  as  the  precipitant ;  it  is  freed  with  difficulty  from  these  admix- 
tures by  repeated  washing.* 

Hydrate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dis- 
solves in  soda  and  potajBsa ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia, 
and  altogether  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  presence  of  ammo- 
nical  salts  greatly  diminishes  its  solubility  in  caustic  ammonia  (£zpl. 
No.  39).  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been  amply  confirmed 
by  Malaouti  and  Durocher  ;  f  and  also  by  experiments  made  by  my 
former  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fuchs.  The  former  chemists  state  also  that 
when  a  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
the  fluid  may  be  filtered  off  five  minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  alumina 
in  it.     FucRS  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  40). 

*  See  page        note  f  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  dePhys.,  8  S^.  19,  481. 
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Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid ;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remain&d  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  does  not 
dissolve  in  these  acids  without  considerable  difficulty  and  long  digestion. 
Hydrate  of  alumina  shrinks  considerably  on  drying,  and  then  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  hard,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy 
mass.  When  heated  to  redness  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  fro- 
qnently  attended  with  slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  con- 
siderable diminution  of  bulk. 

b.  Alumina,  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a  moderate  degree 
of  redness,  is  a  loose  and  soil  mass ;  but  upon  the  application  of  a  very 
intense  degree  of  redness,  it  concretes  into  small,  hard  lumps.  At  the 
most  intense  white  heat  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  glass:  Ignited  alumina 
is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fuming  hydro- 
chloiic  add  it  dissolves  upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm  place, 
slowly,  but  completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly  by  first 
heating  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid  and  3 
parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  water  (A.  Mitscherlich*).  Ignition 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion  with  bisul- 
phaie  of  potassa  it  is  rendered  soluble,  the  residue  dissolving  lAdily  in 
water.  Upon  igniting  alununa  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of 
aluminium' escapes;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatilization 
of  the  alumina  (H.  Hose).  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  high  tem- 
))erature,  in  conjunction  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  aluminate  of  soda  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  (B.  KiCH- 
ter).  Placed  upon  moist  red  litmus  paper,  pure  alumina  does  not 
change  the  color  to  blue. 

Al, 27-50  53-40 

O, 2400  46-60 


51-50  100-00 

e.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  be  added,  till  the  resulting  precipitate  only  just  redis- 
solyes  on  stirring,  and  then  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  aitimonia 
poured  in  in  abundance  and  the  mixture  boiled  some  time,  the  alumina 
is  precipitated  almost  compleftely  as  basic  acetate  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent flocks,  so  that  if  the  filtrate  be  boiled  with  chloride  of  anomonium 
and  ammonia  only  unweighable  traces  of  alumina  separate.  If  the 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate  ap- 
pears more  granular,  the  filtrate  would  then  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
alomina.  The  precipitate  is  difficult  to  filter  or  wash.  In  washing  it 
it  is  best  to  use  boiling  water,  containing  a  little  acetate  of  soda  or 
acetate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
add. 

(L  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioned  in  c,  the  corresponding 
formiates  be  used,  a  flocculent  voluminous  precipitate  of  basic  formiate 
of  alumina  is  obtained,  which  may  be  very  readily  washed  (Fr. 
ScmjLZEf). 

*  Jonzn.  t  pnOct  Ghem.,  81, 110.         f  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1861,  a 
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§  76. 
2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chrohiith. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  HYDaATE,  and 
always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a..  HydrcUed  sesquicande  of  chromiwn^  recently  precipitated  from  a 
green  solution,  is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dis- 
solves readily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green 
fluid ;  it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  to  a  bright  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  im- 
parting a  dork  green  tint  to  the  fluid.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium exercises  no  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydrate  in  ammo- 
nia. Boiling  elfects  the  complete  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  from  its 
solutions  in  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  41).  The  dried  hy- 
drate is  a  greenish-blue  powder ;  it  loses  its  water  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

5.  Sesquioxide  of  chromiimiy  produced  by  heating  the-  hydrata  to 
duU  redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher 
degree  ^  heat  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  no  diminution  of 
weight ;  the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by 
a  vivid  incandescence  of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloiic  acid,  and  the  strongly  ignited  ses- 
quioxide is  altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains 
unaltered ;  it  sufiers  no  alteration  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Or, 62-48  68-62 

O3 24-00  31-38 
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BASES  OF  THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 

§  77. 
1.  Oxide  of  Zinc, 
Zinc  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  sulphide  ;  it  is  precipitated 

«8  BASIC  CARBONATE,  Or  aS  SULPHIDE. 

tL  JSasic  carboncUe  of  zinCy  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  flocculcnt, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts.  Expt.  No. 
42) — but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  acids.  Tlie  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if  concentrated,  ar^ 
not  altered  by  boiling ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all  the  oxide  of  zinc  present 
is  .thrown  down,  as  a  white  precipitate.  From  the  solutions  in  ammo- 
nia and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  they  are  dilute,  oxide  of 
zinc  likewise  separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  zino 
is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carboidte  of  potassa,  carbonic 
acid'  is  eyolved,  since  the  precipibate  formed  is  not  Zn  O,  CO,,  but  oon- 
sists  of  a  compound  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  zinc^  in 
varying  proportions,  according  to  the  d^^ree  of  conoentration  of  tlie 
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fi(»lntion,  and  to  tlie  mode  of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the  presence  and 
action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  soln- 
tion ;  if  filtered  cold,  therefore,  the  filtrate  gives  a  precipitate  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium. 

Bat  if  the  solution  is  precipitated  boiling,  and  kepi;  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  filtrate  is  not  rendered  turbid  hj  the  addition  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium ;  still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  unweigha- 
ble  flakes  of  sulphide  of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precip- 
itate of  carbonate  of  zinc,  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may 
be  completely  freed  from  all  admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  with  hot 
water.  If  ammoniacal  salts  be  present,  the  precipitation  is  not  com- 
plete till  every  trace  of  ammonia  is  expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc 
salt  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is  obtaii^ed  in  solution 
as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda;  but  if  the  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  boiling  heac,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot 
water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute 
proportion,  as  we  have  alre«tdy  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained  as 
carbonate  of  zinc 

The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is,  a  fine,  white,  loose  powder ;  ex- 
posure to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide  of  zinc. 

b.  Oxide  ofzinCy  produced  from  the  cai'bonate  by  the  application  of 
a  red  heat,  is  a  white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  When 
heated,  it  acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling. 
Upon  ignition  with  charcoal,  cai-bonic  oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumes  escape. 
By  igniting  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  metallic  zinc  is  produced ; 
whilst  by  igniting  it  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  crystallized  ox- 
ide of  zinc  is  obtained  (St.  Clairs  Devillb).  In  this  case,  too,  a  por- 
tion of  the  metal  is  reduced  and  volatilized.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble 
b  water.  Placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper,  it  does  not  change  the  color 
to  brown.  In  acids,  oxide  of  zinc  -dissolves  readily  and  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas.  Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  zinc 
is  produced,  which  volatilizes  with  very  great  difficulty,  if  the  aii-  is  ex- 
cluded; but  readily  and  completely  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  fumes.  Mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  powdered 
sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount 
of  sulphide  is  obtained  (H.  Eoss). 

Zn 32-53        8026 

O .'...  8-00        19-74 
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€,  Sulphide  of  snnCj  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate  (Zn 
S,  H  O).  The  jollowing  facts  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its 
precipitation.*  Colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  dilute  solu- 
tions of  zone,  but  only  slo^y ;  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  does  not  pre- 
cipitate dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
&vors  the  precipitation  considerably.    Free  ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep  the 


*  Jouin.  f.  prakt  Chem.,  82,  263. 
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precipitate  somewhat  longer  in  suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no  injurious 
influence.  If  the  conditions  which  1  shall  lay  down  are  strictly  observed, 
oxide  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  a  solu- 
tion containing  oidy-^j^^^fj^.  Hydrated  sulphide  of  zinc,  on  account 
of  its  slimy  nature,  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter.  The  washing  is  best 
performed  by  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  anmionium,  and  con- 
tinually diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  last  none) 
(see  Expt.  No.  43).  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  caustic  alka- 
lies, alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  monosulpliides  of  the  alkali  metals.  It 
dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric,  but  only 
very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid.  When  dried,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of 
zinc  is  a  white  powder ;  at  lOO"*  it  loses  half,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole 
of  its  water.  During  the  latter  process  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
escapes,  and  the  remaining  sulphide  of  zinc  contains  an  admixture  of 
oxide  of  zinc.  By  roasting  in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  resi- 
due, small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  convei*ted  into 
the  oxide. 

On  igniting  the  dried  sulphide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur, 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  pure  anhydrous  sulphide  is  obtained.  (H. 
Rose). 

Zn 32-53         67-03 

S 16-00        32-^ 
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§78. 
2.  Protoxide  of  Mahoanese, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  or  as 
PYROPHOSPHATE.  With  the  view  of  converting  it  into  the  first  form,  it  is 
precipitated  as  protocarbonate,  hydrated  protoxide,  or  binoxide. 
Before  weighing  as  pyrophosphate  it  must  be  precipitated  as  ammonio- 
phosphate. 

a.  CarhoncUe  of  protoxide  of  manganese^  recently  precipitated,  is  white, 
flocculent,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  wat^,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium :  it  is  owing  to  this  property  that  a  solution  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda,  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonixun  (or  any  other  ammoniacal 
salt),  until  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed.  If  the  precipitate,  'while 
still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  ^vith 
air,  especially  if  it  is  in  contact  with  carbonated  alkali,  it  slowly  assumes 
a  dirty  brownish-white  color,  part  of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  In  washing  the  precipitate,  we  often 
obtain  a  turbid  filtrate.  If  the  latter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
in  a  warm  place,  the  manganese  separates  in  brown  flocks.  If  the  precipi- 
tate is  dried  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  forms  a  delicate  white  powder, 
persistent  in  the  air  [2  (Mn  O,  C  Og)H-aq.] ;  but  when  dried  with  free 
access  of  air,  the  powder  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty-white  color.  "When 
strongly  heated  with  access  of  air,  this  powder  first  turns  black,  and 
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cb&nges  subsequently  to  brown  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  However, 
diis  conversion  takes  some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  completed 
until  two  weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited 
again  with  free  access  of  air,  give  perfectly  corresponding  results.  On 
igniting  the  carbonate  of  manganese,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  (H.  Hose). 

b.  HydrcUed  proUndJs  of  manganese^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a 
white,  flocculent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkalies,  but 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium ;  this  precipitate  immediately  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  pow- 
der (hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese)  is  obtained,  which,  when 
heated  to  intense  redness,  with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into  pro- 
tosesquioxide of  manganese,  and  on  ignition  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  sulphide. 

c.  Protosesquioxide  of  manganesey  artificially  produced,  is  a  brown  pow- 
der. All  the  oxides  of  manganese  ai'e  finally  converted  into  this  by  igni- 
tion in  the  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it  assumes  a  darker  color,  but  its 
weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter 
vegetable  colors.  Heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  is  con- 
verted into  protochloride  of  manganese.  When  heated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add,  it  dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

(Mua  0,+4  H  01=3  Mn  Cl-f-a+4  H  O) 

On  ignition  with  powdered  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  con- 
verted into  sulphide  (H.  Kose). 

Mua 82-60        72-05 

O4 32-00        27-95 
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d,  JBifMxide  of  mangcmese  is  often  produced  in  analysis  by  exposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  to  a  gradually 
increased  temperature.  At  140°  brown  flakes  separate,  at  155°  much 
nitric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  an- 
hydrous binoxide.  It  is  brownish  black  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid, 
bat  dissolves  to  a  small  amoimt  in  hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(Deville).  In  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
b  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  binoxide 
is  also  often  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in  analytical  separations, 
thus  when  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  protoxide  with  hypochlorite  of 
Boda,  or,  after  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  with  chlorine  in  the  heat.  The 
brownish-black  flocculent  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  apt  to  contain  alkali. 

e.  Sulphide  of  mcmganese,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  flesh- 
colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  its 
precipitation.*  This  is  efifected  but  incompletely  if  we  add  to  a  pure 
man^uiese  solution  only  sulphide  of  ammonium,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
colorless  or  yellow,  while  it  is  perfectly  eflected  if  chloride  of  anmio- 
nium  be  used  in  addition.  A  very  large  quantity  even  of  chloride  of  . 
ammonium  does  not  impede  the  precipitation ;  the  presence  of  a  large 

*  Jouxn.  1  prakt.  Chem.,  82,  285. 
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quantity  of  free  ammonia  somewhat  interferes  with  the  completeness  of 
the  precipitation.  In  all  cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours, 
and  with  very  dilute  solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering.  The  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  is  the  most  appropriate,  precipitant.  In  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  even  a  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium is  uninjurious.  If  the  precipitation  is  conducted  as  directed, 
the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  from  solutions  which  contain  only 
m^(i(i(^  of  the  protoxide.  If  the  flesh-colored  hydrated  sulphide  remains 
some  time  under  the  fluid  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  it  sometimes 
becomes  converted  into  the  green  anhydrous  sulphide.  This  apijearanoe 
often  occurs  after  a  few  houra  or  days,  sometimes  not  for  weeks.  In 
acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  &c.)  the  hydrate  Dissolves  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist, 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with  air,  its 
fleshy  tint  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  manganese.  Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add  some 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  wash- water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  full  as 
possible  with  the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filti*ate  running  through 
turbid,  by  adding  gradually  decreasing  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  wash-water  (at  last  none).  (Expt.  No.  44.)  On  igniting 
the  precipitate  mixed  .with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  anhy- 
drous sulphide  remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during  this  process, 
the  product  is  light  green ;  if  we  have  strongly  ignited,  it  is  dark  green 
to  black.  Neither  the  green  nor  the  black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or 
water  quickly  from  the  air  (H.  Kose); 

Mn 27-5  63-22 

S 160  36-78 
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*  [f,  Ammonio-phasphctte  of  manganese  is  at  first  a  white,  semi-gelati- 
nous precipitate,  which,  on  standing  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  and  more 
speedily  at  the  boiling  point,  crystallizes  in  pale  roscrcoloi'ed  pearly  scales. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  ammonia,  and  anmioniacal  salts,  and  may  be 
washed  with  fadlitv.     Its  formula  is : 

2  Mn  O,  N  H4  O,  P  O.  2  HO. 

By  ignition  it  is  converted  into  p3rrophosphate  of  manganese. 

g,  J^yropliospluUe  of  manganese  is  a  nearly  white  powder,  not  altered 
by  a  full  red  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  v 

2MnO 71  60 

POft 71  60 
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§79. 
3.  Pbotoxide  of  Nickel. 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  hydrated  protoxide,  hydrated  sesquioxidE| 
and  as  sulphide.     It  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  protoxide. 

a.  Ilyd/nxted  protoxide  of  nickd  forms  an  apple>green  prempitate. 
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almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water^  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  From  these  solutions  it  is  completely  reprecipitatod 
by  potassa  or  soda,  added  in  excess ;  application  of  heat  promotes  the 
precipitation.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  on  intense  ignition,  it  passes 
iato  pure  anhydrous  protoxide. 

6.  I^roioxide  of  nickd  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder,  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with  free 
access  of  air.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen  gas. 

Ni 29-5  78-67 
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[c.  IlydrcUed  sesquioxide  of  nickel^  thrown  down  by  caustic  soda  from 
solutions  of  nickel  which  have  been  mixed  with  solution  of  hypochlo- 
rite of  soda,  is  a  black  precipitate  that  is  much  more  easily  washed  than 
the  hydra  ted  protoxide.     It  passes  into  protoxide  upon  ignition.] 

d,  Hydrated  tidjyhide  of  nickdy  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a 
black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  When  thrown  down  in  the  cold 
it  is  somewhat  soluble  ih  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  free  ammonia, 
the  supernatant  liquid  having  a  brown  color.  The  cold  precipitated  sul- 
phide is  liable  to  oxidize  somewhat  on  the  filter  to  sulphate  of  nickel. 
[When  separated  from  boiling  solutions  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  as  is 
directed  §  110,  these  inconvenienced  are  not  experienced.]  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  aoid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  but  its 
be»t  solvent  is  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
basic  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  nickel  with  sulphui*ic  acid.  Mixed 
with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused  mass  remains, 
of  pale-yellow  color  and  metallic  lustre.  This  consists  of  Ni^  S,  but  its 
composition  is  not  perfectly  constant  (H.  Rose), 

§  80.  \ 

4.  Pkotoxidb  op  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  aietallic  stsv^e,  or  ab  protoxtde  ;  or 
as  sulphate  o;p  protoxide,  or  as  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 
Besides  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  have  to  study  here  also 
those  of  the  hydrated  protoxide,  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and 
of  the  sulphide. 

a.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobcdl, — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of -coludt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is  formed 
at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  excluded  from  con- 
tact of  air,  changes  to  light  red  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of  air,  the  precipitate 
becomes  discolored,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  being  converted  into 
hydrated  sesquioxide.  The  hydrate,  prepared  in  this  way,  retains  a  trace 
of  the  acid,  and,  even  after  the  most  thorough  washing  with  hot  water, 
also  a  minute  amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitant  (Expt.  No.  46). 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in  potassa ; 
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it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  when '  dried  in  the  air  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color.     (See  h,) 

[6.  JProtoxide  of  cobalt. — Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt,  when  ignited 
in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  yields  a  variable  mixture  of  protoxide  and  pro- 
tosesquioxide,  and  cannot  certainly  be  brought  to  a  constant  composi- 
tion. If,  however,  it  be  intensely  ignited,  and  cooled  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid,  it  leaves  pure  protoxide  of  cobalt  (R-ussel,*  GAUHE,f  BubtohJ). 
The  protoxide  has  a  light-brown  color,  is  but  slightly  hygroscopic,  and 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolving  chlorine. 

■     Co 29-50  78-67 
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[c.  JETydrcUed  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  thrown  down  from  solutions  of 
protosalts  of  cobalt  by  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  hypochlorite  of  soda  as 
a  brown-black  precipitate,  which  is  completely  insoluble  in  the  precipi- 
tants  and  in  hot  water,  and  may  be  washed  from  all  but  the  minutest 
traces  of  alkali  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  hydrated  protoxide. 
(See  rf.)] 

Co, ....88-5  73-44 

O4 32-0  26-56 
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d.  Metallic  cobalt  is  obtained  .from  any  and  all  ita  oxides,  and  from 
the  nitrate  and  chloride  of  cobalt,  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas.  It  is  a  grayish-black  magnetic  powder,  less  fusible  than  gold.  If 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  at  an  intense  red  heat,  the  metal  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air ;  if  at  a  low  heat,  it  oxidizes  or  even  bums.  Metallic 
cobalt  does  not  decompose  water,  either  cold  or  boiling ;  it  dissolves  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  protoxide. 

[Metallic  cobalt,  obtained  from  oxides  which  have  been  precipitated 
by  caustic  alkalies,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  from  the  retention  by  the 
oxides  of  a  trace  of  alkali.  This  alkali,  which  need  not  exceed  0-2-0*3 
per  cent.,  may  be  removed  by  repeated  washings  of  the  metal  with  hot 
waterj 

e,  /Sulphide  of  cobalt,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalies,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides.  When 
precipitated  cold,  and  exposed  moist  to  the  air,  it  oxidizes  to  sulphate. 
[If  the  precipitate  be  digested  hot,  or  made' with  hot  sulphide  of  sodium, 
as  directed  §  111,  it  washes  readily  and  without  danger  of  oxidation.} 
Sulphide  of  cobalt  is  but  sparingly  soluble  [if  precipitated  hot,  in- 
soluble] in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  more  readily  in  con- 
centrated mifieral  acids,  and  most  readily  in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.  [Sulphide  of  cobalt  may  be  converted  into  sulphate  by  heating 
with  strong  nitric  acid.]  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  product  of  uncertain  composition,  not  suited 
for  the  determination  of  cobalt  (H.  Bose). 

f»  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  crystallizes,  in  combination  with 

•  Jour.  Ghem.  So<x  (2),  I.  61.  f  Fz«&  ^eitaohzift,  lY.  56. 
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7  aq.,  slowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  the  whole  of  the  7  eq.  of  water  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  rose-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  application  of  a 
gentle  red  heat  for  a  short  time  without  losing  acid.  It  dissolves  rather 
difficultly  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  [By  strong  ignition 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  it  may  be  reduced  to  metal- 
lic cobalt.] 

Co  O 37-5  48-39 

SO, 40-0  51-61 
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• 

g,  Ifitrite  of  cobalt  a/ad  potassa^  which  is  easily  produced  by  mix- 
ing a  solution  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassa,  and  enough 
nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  liberate  some  nitrous  acid  and  mdce  the  liquid 
permanently  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
which  dissolves  to  a  very  perceptible  amount  in  pure  water,  and  still 
more  copiously  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodiiun  and  chloride  of 
ammonium.     In  rather  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa  (KO, 

SO3,  —  K  CI,  --  K  O,  N  Oft,  —  K  O,  A),  [containing  soipe  nitrite  of  po- 
tassa (Gauhe)  ],  it  is  insoluble  even  upon  boiling.*  The  presence  of  a 
9maU  proportion  of  free  acetic  acid  exercises  no  Solvent  action  under  these 
circumstances.  The  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent. ;  but  it  dissolves,  though  not  copiously,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  red 
fluid.  Nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassa  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by 
solution  of  potassa,  but  readily  by  solution  of  soda,  or  by  baryta-water ; 
the  decomposition  is  attended  with  separation  of  brown  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  cobalt  (A.  STBOMEYERf).  [The  composition,  dried  at  100°, 
is  somewhat  variable  (Stromeyer,  £rd]iann|). 

Co,  O3  (?) 17-7—  19-0 

KO 28-2  —  32-8 

N' : 15-8  —  17-8 

Water 3-9  —   6-8]. 

It  is  decomposed  by  ignition,  and  gives  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  and 
potassa.  [In  presence  of  nickel  and  alkaline  earths  the  precipitate  con- 
tains nickel  (Erdhank)]. 

§81.  '  ."         • 

5.  Protoxide  of  Iroit;  and  6.  SESQnoxtDE  of  Irok. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  occasionally  as  sul- 
phide. We  have  to  study  also  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the  succinate 
OF  the  sesquioxide,  the  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide,  and  the  formiate 

OF  THE   sesquioxide. 

€L  Sydraied  sesquioxide  q/^ir(m,  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alkalies,  and  inammoniacal  salts,  but 

[*  If  thrown  down  in  absence  of  free  acid  the  precipitate  has  a  darker  oolor, 
and  18  solable  to  a  slight  degree  in  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa.] 

AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm..  96,  218.  ^ 

Jour,  t  prakt.  Chem.,  97,  885. 
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readilj  soluble  in  acids ;  the  process  of  drying  very  greatly  red  ices  the 
biilk  of  this  precipitate.  When  diy,  it  presents  the  appeai-ance  of  a  brown, 
hard  mass,  with  shining  conchoidal  fracture.  K  the  precipitant  alkali  is 
not  used  in  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  alkali  has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried 
down,  in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, — on  which  account 
ammonia  alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis,  as  a  precipitant  for  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  by  pro- 
tracted heating  of  a  Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the 
water-bath  (which  turns  the  solution  from  blood-red  to  brick-red,  and 
makes  it  appear  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and  subsequent  addition  of 
some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish-brown  hydrate  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though  concentrated,  and  is 
not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (L.  Pean  de  St.-  Gilles*), 

b.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,-  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrated  sequioxide  has  not  been  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  small  solid  lumps,  though  dry  outside, 
retain  still  a  poi*tion  of  water  confined  within,  the  sudden  conversion  of 
that  water  into  steam,  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  will  cause  par- 
ticles of  the  sesquioxide  to  fly  about,  and  may  thus  lead  to  loss  of  substance. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus  paper, 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  diissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but  more 
rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  eflects  this  solution  more  readily  than  boiling.  With  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  water,  it 
behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina. 

The  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air ; 
when  ignited  together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sesquichloride  of  iron 
escapes.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less. 
Strongly  ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed 
into  protosulphide. 

Fe, 56  70-00 

O,    24  30-00 


80  100-00 

e.  Sulphide  ofiron^  produced  in  the  htunid  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate, llie  follo^Pfing  fieicts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  its  precipita- 
tion.f  Sulphide  gf  ammonium  used  alone,  whether  colorless  or  yellow, 
precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  slowly  and 
imperfectly.  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  very  favorably ;  a  large  excess 
even  is  not  attended  with  incovenience.  Ammonia  has  no  injurious 
action.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  colorless 
or  light  yellow.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  iron  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  solutions  containing  only 
il^^flflj^  of  the  protoxide.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  in 
contact  with  air,  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  to  be  added  to  the  wash-water, 
and  the  filter  kept  full.  [By  keeping  the  precipitate  with  the  liq[aid 
near  the  boiling  point  for  a  long  time  (48  hours),  adding  sulphide  of 

*  Jonzn.  1  prakt  Ghem.,  66, 187.  \  Ibid.,  82,  26a 
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ammonium  from  time  to  time,  the  sulphide  of  iron  becomes  dense,  and 
may  be  washed  with  little  danger  of  oxidation.]  It  is  well  to  mix  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  wash-water,  but  the  quantity  should  be 
continually  reduced,  and  the  last  water  used  should  contain  none.  In 
mineral  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  the  hydrated  sulphide  dissolves 
readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and  strongly  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen,  anhydrous  protosulphide  remains  (H.  Boss). 

Fe 28  63-64 

S 16  36-36 
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d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  pre- 
cipitate of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  is  formed ;  this  is  wtcciiuUe  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (Fe,  0„  Cg  H^  Og).  It  results  from  the  nature  of  this 
precipitate,  that  its  formation  must  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (suc- 
cinic add,  if  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess) ;  e,g,^  2  (Fe, 
0„3  S  0,)4-3  (2  NH,  O,  C.  H,  0«)4-2  H  0  =  2  (Fe,  0„  C,  H,  0,)-h 
6  (N  H,  O,  S  0,)  +  2  H  O,  Ce  H4  Og.  The  free  succinic  acid  does  not 
exercise  any  perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold  and 
highly  dilute  solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more 
readily  in  a  warm  solution.  The*  precipitate  must  therefore  be  filtered 
cold,  if  we  want  to  guard  against  re-solution.  Succinate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids.  Ammonia  deprives  it  of  the  greater 
portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  similar  to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  which  contain  from  18  to  30  eq.  Fe,  O,  for  1  eq.  C,  H4  ()«  (DoP- 
PiKo).  Warm  ammonia  withdraws  the  acid  more  completely  than  cold 
ammonia. 

[«.  If  to  a  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  carbonate  of 
Boda  be  added  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  tliis  be 
redissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  heated  to  boiling, 
and  cr3rBtal8  of  acetate  of  soda  be  added,  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  pre- 
cipitated as  hcuno  acetate  of  eeequioxids.  The  success  of  this  operation 
depends  on  the  iron  solution  being  sufficiently  dilute,  the  free  acid  suffi- 
ciently neutralized,  and  the  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity.  In- 
stead of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda  the  corresponding  salts  of  ammo- 
nia may  be  used.  The  precipitate  may  usually  be  filtered  off  and  washed 
without  any  iron  passing  into  the  filtrate ;  sometimes,  however,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  It  is  best 'to  filter  immediately,  and  to  use  boiling 
wash-water.  When  these  directions  are  followed,  the  precipitate  is-free 
from  alkali,  but  if  the  precipitate  is  digest^  with  the  liquid,  it  fixes  al- 
kali and  becomes  more  difficult  to  work*"  (Reichardt)]. 

f.  Instead  of  the  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia  used  in  0,  the  correspond* 
ing  formiates  may  be  used.  The  basic /brviUato  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
here  obtained   is  more  easily  washed  than  the  basic  acetate    (Fa. 

SCHULZE  f ). 

«  Frea  ZeitMhzift,  T.  68.  '  f  Ghem.  GentralbL,  1861,  8. 
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BASES  OF  THE  FIFTH  GROUP. 

§  82. 
1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  as  chloride,  sulphide, 
or  cyanide. 

a.  Metallic  sUver^  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with  or- 
ganic acids,  &c.,  is  a  loose,  light,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lustre ; 
but,  when  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  &c,y  in  the  wet  way, 
by  the  agency  of  zinc,  it  is  a  dull  gray  powder.  It  is  not  fusible  over 
a  Berzelius^  lamp.  Ignition  leaves  its  weight  unaltered.  It  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

h.  Chloride  of  sUveTj  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy.  On 
shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  smaller  particles,  so 
iAk&t  the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  result  is,  however,  only 
satisfia.ctorily  effected,  when  the  flocks  have  been  produced  in  presence 
of  excess  of  silver  solution,  and  when  they  have  been  recently  precipi- 
tated (compare  G.  J.  Mulder  *).  Chloride  of  silver  is  in  a  very  high 
degree  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid, 
on  the  contrary,  does  dissolve  a  trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  if 
concentrated  and  boiling,  dissolves  it  very  perceptibly.  On  sufficiently 
diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  chloride  of  silver  CeJIb  out 
80  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in  water.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  perceptibly  on  warming ; 
on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits  the  whole,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Aqueous  solutions  of  chlorides  (of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, ammonium,  calcium,  zinc,  &c.)  all  dissolve  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  silver,  especially  if  they  are  hot  and  concentrated. 
On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold  water  the  dissolved  portion  separates  so 
completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  solutions  of  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates  also  dissolve  a 
little  chloride  of  silver.  The  solubility  in  the  cold  is  trifling ;  in  the  heat, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  perceptible.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
dissolves  chloride  of  silver  to  a  tolerable  extent ;  alkaline  acetates  sepa- 
rate ib  from  the  solution.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aque- 
ous ammonia,  and  also  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  that 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Under  the  influence  of  light  the  chloride  of 
silver  soon  changes  to  violet,  finally  black,  losing  chloiine,  and  passing 
partly  into  Ag,  CI.  The  change  is  quite  superficial,  but  the  loss  of 
weight  resulting  is  very  appreciable  (Mulder,  op.  cit,  p.  21).  On  long 
contact  (say  for  24  hours)  with  pure  water,  especially  if  hot  of  75®, 
chloride  of  silver,  although  removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes 
gray,  and,  it  appears,  decomposed ;  the  precipitate  is  found  to  oontain 
oxide  of  silver,  and  the  water  hydrochloric  acid  (Mulder).  On  diges- 
tion with  excess  of  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassitim  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  completely 'transformed,  into  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver, 
as  the  case  may  be  (Field  f ).     On  drying,  chloride  of  silver  becomes 

*  Die  Silberprobinnethode,  translated  into  Genuan  by  D.  Ohr.  <}rimm,  pp.  19 
and  311.    Leipzig :  J.  J.  Weber.   1859. 
f  Quart.  Joom.  of  Chem.  Soo.  x.  234 ;  Joum.  f .  piakt.  Ohem.  73,  404. 
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pulvemlent ;  on  heating,  it  acquires  a  yellow  color ;  at  260^  it  fuses  to 
a  transparent  jellow  jSuid,  which  on  cooling  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  colorless  and  slightly  yellowish  mass.     At  a  very  strong  heat  it  vola-  ^ 
tilizes  unchanged.     It  may  be  readily  reduced  to  metallic  silver^  by  ig- 
niting it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Ag 107-97  75-28 

CI 35-46  24-72 


143-43  100-00 

e.  Sulphide  of  sUveVy  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides. 
Thi^  precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  after  being  allowed  to  sub- 
side, it  is  filtered  and  washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°,  with- 
out suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  fails  to 
dissolve  sulphide  of  silver,  except  the  cyanide  be  used  greatly  in  excess. 
In  the  latter  case  it  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent,  but  is  generally 
reprecipitated  on  addition  of  water  (Bechamp*).  Ignited  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  it  passe?  readily  and  completely  into  the  metallic  state  (H. 
Bose). 

Ag 107-97  87-07 

S 1600  12-93 


123-97  100-00 

d.  Cyanide  of  silver^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide  of 
potassiiun  and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails  to  impart,  the 
slightest  tinge  of  black  to  it ;  it  may  be  dried  at  100°  without  suffering 
decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen  gas; 
which  escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed  with  a  little 
paracyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glassford  and  Napier,  dis- 
solved to  sulphate  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 


Ag... 

107-97 

26-00 

80-60 
19-40 

• 

133-97 

§83. 
2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

100-00 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chrohate,  and  sulphide. 
Besides  these  compoun<iS|  we  have  also  to  study  the  carbonate  and  the 

OXALATE. 

a.  NeaJtrral  oarhoTiate  of  lead  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  preci- 
pitate. It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  pwfectly  pure  (boiled)  water 
(one  part  requiring   50550  parts,  see  Expt.  47,   a)  ;  but  it  dissolves 


*  Jouzn.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  60,  G4. 
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somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
salts  (oomp.  Expt.  No.  47,  b  and  c).  It  dLssolves  also  somewhat  more 
readil  J  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  than  in  pure  water.  It 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited. 

6.  Oxalate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  presence  of  ammonia  salts  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt. 
No.  48).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of  lead ;  but 
when  heated,  with  access  of  air,  yellow  oxide  (protoxide). 

c.  Oxide^  or  protoxide  of  lead^  produced  by  igniting  iJie  carbonate  or 
oxalate,  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish  yel- 
low, or  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is  heated,  it 
assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of  weight. 
It  fuses  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it.  W^hen 
exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in  vapor.  Placed  upon  moist  reddened 
litmus  paper,  it  changes  the  color  to  blue.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
ignited,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  fusion  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the  earthy  bases  with  which 
the  hotter  may  be  combined. 

Pb 103-50  92-83 

O 8-00  7-17 


111-50  100-00 

d.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  No.  49) ;  it  is 
less  soluble  still  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  requiring 
36500  parts — ^Expt.  No.  50)  ;  it  is  fkr  more  readily  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining ammoniacal  salts ;  from  this  solution  it  may  be  precipitated  again 
by  adding  sidphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt.  No.  51).  It  is  almost  entirely 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine.  Of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the 
nitrate,  aoefcate,  and  tartrate  are  more  especiedly  suited  to  serve  as  sol- 
vents for  sulphate  of  lead :  the  two  latter  salts  of  ammonia  are  made 
strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  previous  to  use  (Wackek* 
roder).  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the  more  readily,  the  more 
concentrated  and  hotter  the  acid ;  water  fails  to  precipitate  it  from  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addition  of  a  copious  amount  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  causes  its  precipitation  from  this  solution.  The  more  nitric 
acid  the  solution  contains,  the  more  sulphuric  acid  is  required  to  throw 
down  the  sulphate  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  sparingly  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipitates  again  upon 
diluting  the  acid  with  water  (more  completely  upon  addition  of  alcohol). 
A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  lead  completely  even  if  cold,  more  readily  if  warmed ;  on  boil- 
ing, the  solution  becomes  black  from  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  lead  (J.  Lowe  *).  The  solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicar- 
'bonates  of  the  alkalies  convert  sulphate  of  lead,  even  at  the  common 
temperature,  completely  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  solutions  of  the 
carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bicarbonates,  dissolve  some  oxide  of 
lead  in  this  process  (H.  Rose  f ).     Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  readily  in 

*  Jouin.  t  prakt.  Chem.  74,  84a  f  PoSTfiT*  AnnaL  96,  4S6. 
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hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a 
gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  it  fuses 
without  suffering  decomposition  (Expt.  No.  52),  provided  always  the 
action  of  reducing  gases  be  completely  excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  weight  will  continually  diminish,  owing  to  the  reducfiion  of 
Pb  O,  S  Oj  to  Pb  S  (Eromank  *).  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
reduces  the  whole  of  the  lead  to  ihe  metallic  state. 

PbO....; 111-50  73-60 

SO, 40-00  26-40 


151-50  100-00 

• 

0.  Sulphide  of  leady  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  In  pre- 
cipitating it  from  a  solution  containiiig  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation  will  be  incom- 
plete. Even  if  a  jSuid  only  contain  2'5  per  cent.  H  01,  the  whole  of  the 
lead  will  not  be  precipitated  (M.  Martin  f).  It  is  unalterable  in  the 
air ;  it  cannot  be  dried  at  100°  without  suffering  decomposition.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  Rose  it  increases  perceptibly  in  weight  by  oxidation ;  in 
the  case  of  long-protracted  drying  even  becoming  a  few  per  cents, 
heavier.^  I  have  confirmed  his  statement  (see  Expt.  No.  53).  If  sul- 
phate of  lead  mixed  with  sulphiur  be  exposed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
to  a  good  red  heat,  pure  crystalline  Pb  S  remains;  if  a  Idss  heat  be 
employed,  the  residue  contains  excess  of  sulphur  (H.  Boss  §).  [Accord- 
iDg  to  SoucHAT,!  sulphide  of  lead  is  obtained  pure  by  ignition  with  excess 
of  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  if  only  the  lower  one-fourth  of  the  crucible  be 
heated  to  redness  for  5-10  minutes.  The  results  were  rather  too  low 
than  too  high.]  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  moderately  strong  nitric 
add,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  with  sepa- 
ration of  sulphur ; — if  the  acid  is  rather  concentrated,  a  small  portion  of 
sulphate  of  lead  is  also  formed.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  energeticaUy 
upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  without  separation 
of  sulphur. 

Pb 103-50  86-61 

S 1600  13-39 


119-50  100-00 

/.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  chromcUe  of  lead,  see  chromic 
acid,  §  93,  2. 

§84. 

3.  Suboxide  of  Meecxtrt;  and  4.  Oxide  op  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  subchloride,  or 
as  sulphide,  or  occasionally  also  as  oxide. 
a.  Metallic  mercury,  when  pure,  presents  a  perfectly  bright  sur&oe. 

*  Joam.  f.  pirnkt  Chem.  63,  881.  f  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  874. 

1  Pogg.  AmuO.  91, 110 ;  and  110, 184.  §  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  136. 

I  [Freg.  Zeitwhiift,  IV.  66.] 
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It  is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils  at 
360^.  It  evaporates,  but  very  slowly,  at  summer  temperatures.  Upon 
long-continued  boiling  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes, 
and  traces  escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute 
proportion  remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  the  water  (comp.  £xpt. 
No.  54),  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after 
long  standing.  When  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in 
a  very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite  into 
a  lai^e  one  if  the  mercuiy  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the  slightest  trace 
of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  fat,  <kc.,  adhering  to  the  mercury  will  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  not  even  in  concentrated ;  it  is  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold 
sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  boiling  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

b.  Subchloride  of  mercury^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy  white 
powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling  water 
it  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  water  taking  up  chlorine  and  mercury ; 
upon  continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires  a  gray  color.  Highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  subchloride  of  mercury  at  the  common 
temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  upon  ebulli- 
tion, with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually  dissolved 
by  the  dilute  acid :  the  solution  contains  chloiide  of  mercury  (Hg,  01 -|- 
H  CI  4-0=2  Hg  Cl-I-H  O).  Subchloride  of  mercury,  when  acted  upon 
by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rather  speedily  decomposed 
into  mercury,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  which 
dissolves.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  con- 
verts it  into  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Chlorine  water  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  to  chloride,  even  in  the  cold.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  chlorides  decompose  subchloride  of  mercury  into  metallic  mer- 
cury and  chloride  of  mercury,  which  latter  dissolves ;  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, this  decomposition  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  subchloride, 
but  the  application  of  heat  promotes  the  decomposing  action  of  theae 
solutions.  Subchloride  of  mercury  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at  100^,  without  suffering  any 
diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  though 
still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  completely,  without  previous  fiision. 

Hg, '    200-00        84-94 

CI 35-46         15-06 


236-46       100-00 

c.  Svlphids  of  mercv/ry^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  ii  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  DUute  hydrochloric  and  dilut.e  nitric  acid  fail  to 
dissolve  it,  and  it  remains  insoluble  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  it 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  From  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
mercury,  containing  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  metal 
cannot  be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  Hg  S, 
until  the  solution  is  properly  diluted.  Should  such  a  solution  be  very 
concentrated,  subchloride  of  mercury  and  sulphur  are  precipitated  (M. 
Martin*).     Solution  of  potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to  dissolve  it.     It 

«  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  876. 
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diasolves  in  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  readily  only  in  presence  of 
firee  alkali  (Expt.  No.  55),  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  sulphite  of  soda  do  not  dissolve  it.  On  account  of  the  solu- 
bility of  sulphide  of  mercury  in  sulphide  of  potassium,  it  is  impossible  to 
prpicipitate  mercury  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  completely  from 
solutions  containing  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda.  In  the  air 
it  is  unalterable,  even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100^.  When  exposed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

Hg 10000         86-21 

S 16-00         13-79 


116-00       100-00 

d.  Oxide  of  mercu/n/^  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline  brick- 
colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes  to  the 
color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint.  It  bears  a 
tolerably  strong  heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated 
to  incipient  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen ;  perfect- 
ly pure  oxide  of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  continued  exposure  to 
a  red  heat.  The  escaping  fumes  also  should  not  redden  litmus  paper. 
Water  takes  up  a  trace  of  oxide  of  mercury,  acquiring  thereby  a  very 
weak  alkaline  reaction.    Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 

Hg lOO'OO        92-69 

O 8-00  7-41 


108-00       100-00 

§85. 
5.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of 
OXIDE,  or  of  SUBSULPHIDE.  Besides  these  forms,  we  hiive  to  examine  the 
SULPHIDE,  the  SUBOXIDE,  and  the  subsclphoctanide. 

0.  Copper  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to 
moist  air,  free  from  carbonic  add,  leaves  the  fused  metal  unaltered ;  but 
upon  exposure  to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes 
gradually  tarnished  and  coated  with  a  film,  first  of  a  blackish-gray,  finally 
of  a  bluish-green  color.  Precipitated  finely  divided  copper,  in  contact 
with  water  and  air,  oxidizes  far  more  quickly,  especially  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  On  igniting  copper  in  the  air,  a  layer  of  black  oxide  forms  on 
its  surface.  Hydrochlo|ic  acid  faUs  to  dissolve  it,  even  upon  boiling,  if  the 
air  is  excluded ;  but  with  free  access  of  air  it  dissolves  it  slowly.  Copper 
dispolves  readily  in  nitric  acid.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves  slowly  if  free 
access  is  given  to  the  air ;  but  it  remains  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  if 
the  air  b  excluded.  Metallic  copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  subchloride,.  or 
the  oxide  to  suboxide,  an  equivalent  of  metal  being  dissolved  for  erery 
equivalent  of  chloride  or  oxide. 

6.   Oxide  of  copper. — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess^  a 
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light  blue  precipitate  of  hjdrated  oxide  of  copper  (Cu  O,  H  O)  is 
formed,  which  is  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid 
from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will  gradually  become  brownish 
black,  and  pass  into  3  Cu  O,  H  O  (Hahms  *). 

This  transformation  is  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  Altered  off  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  If  the  solutions  in  question  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state, 
in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  precipitate,  the  fluid  itself  ac- 
quires a  blue  color,  owing  to  a  portion  of  veiy  minutely  divided  hy- 
drated  oxide  remaining  suspended  in  it.  From  a  fluid  of  this  descrip- 
tion protracted  boiling  will  fail  to  precipitate  all  the  copper;  after  dilu- 
tion with  water,  the  object  is  readily  attained.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper  contains  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  addition  of  al- 
kali in  excess  will,  even  upon  boiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
copper  as  oxide.  The  hydrate  (3  Cu  0,  H  O)  precipitated  with  potassa  or 
boda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  may  be  completely  freed  from  the  preci- 
pitant by  washing  with  boiling  water.  Oxide  of  copper,  prepared  by 
igniting  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  copper,  Ls  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  powder,  which  remains  unaltered  upon  strong  ignition 
over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded 
(Expt.  No.  59).  It  is  very  readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal, 
or  reducing  gases ;  heated  in  (he  air,  the  reduc^  copper  re-oxidizes. 
Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  Qirrent  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end 
strougly,  the  oxide  of  copper  passes  into  subsulphide  (Cu,  S  ;  H.  Hose). 
Oxide  of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  oxide 
that  has  been  but  slightly  ignited  absorbs  the  water  more  rapidly  than  such 
as  has  been  strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  57).  Oxide  of  copper  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
add,  &c. ;  less  readily  in  ammonia.     It  does  not  aflect  vegetable  colors. 

Cu 31-70  79-85 

O 8-00  20-15 


39-70  100-00 

(C.  SvlpKide  of  co^^,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish-black, 
or  black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water ;  f  when  the 
recently  prepared  precipitate,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
acquires  a  greenish  tint  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper, 
sulphate  of  copper  being  formed.  Hence  it  must  be  washed  with  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  [When  digested  near  the  boiling 
point  for  many  hours,  with  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  if  needful, 
it  is  permanent  in  air,  and  may  be  washed  with  hot  water  without  dan- 
ger of  oxidation.]  Sulphide  of  copper  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  nitric 
acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with 
difficulty.  This  is  the  reason  why  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  cop- 
per entirely  from  solutions  which  contain  even  a  very  large  amount  of  free 
hydrochlonc  acid  (Gbukdmann  |).     Only  when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt 

*  Arch,  der  Pharm.  189,  85. 

f  In  some  experiments  that  I  made  when  examining  the  Weilbaoh  water 
I  found  that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of 
OnS. 

X  Joum.  1  prakt  Ghem.  78,  241. 
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straight  in  pure  Lydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.  does  any  copper  remain 
Tinprecipitated  (M.  Martin  *).  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  po- 
tassa  and  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be 
boiling;  but  it  dissolves  perceptibly  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Upon  intense  ignition  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas  it  is  converted  into  pure  Ou,  S. 

d  Subconck  of  copper* — If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  add- 
ing to  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  solution  of  soda  in 
e^ccess,  is  mixed  with  solution  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat 
applied,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is 
formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  the 
solution,  and  after  a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the  application 
of  a  fsomewhat  strong  heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hydrate  into  anhydrous  suboxide  (Cu,  O).  The  pi*ecipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  retains  a  portion  of  alkali  with  considerable  tenar 
city.  When  acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  copper,  which  separates. 

t.  Suhsidphoc^nide  of  copper  (Cuj,  Cj  Sg),  formed  when  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  add^  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  mixed 
with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipil^te  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  On  drying 
the  salt  retuns  water,  and  is,  therefore,  not  adapted  for  direct  weighing. 
When  mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  yields  Cu^  S. 

/.  Subsulphide  of  copper  separates  from  hot  dilute  acid  solutions  on 
addition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  a  black  precipitate  that  may  be 
washed  without  risk  of  oxidation.  When  produced  by  heating  Cu  S  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  Cu,,  Cy  Sj,  with  sulphur,  it  is  a  grayish- 
black  mass,  which  may  be  ignited  and  fused,  without  suffering  decompo- 
sition, if  the  air  is  excluded. 


Cu, 63-40 
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§86, 

6.  Terdxidb  of  Bismuth. 

Ksmnth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide  or  as  chromate  (Bi  O,, 
2  Or  O9).  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here  the  basic 
CARBONATE,  the  BASIC  NITRATE,  and  the  tersvlphide. 

Ob  Terooeide  of  hiemuth^  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  as- 
sumes transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated 
to  intense  redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight.  Ignition 
^th  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  also  effects  its  com- 
plete reduction  to  the  metallic  state  (H.  Rose  f ).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.     It  dissolves  readily  in 

*  Jonm.  t  prakt  Chem.  67,  375. 
t  Ibid.  01,  188 
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those  acids  which  focm  soluble  salts  ,with  it.  When  ignited  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth,  the  reduction  being 
attended  with  deflagration. 

Bi 208  89-655 

O, 24  10-345 


232  100-000 

b.  Carbonate  of  bismuth, — Upon  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O,,  C  O,)  is  immediately  formed ; 
part  of  this  precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. But  if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated  before  filtra- 
tion, the  filtarate  will  be  free  from  bismuth.  (Carbonate  of  potassa  like- 
wise precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  completely ;  but  the  precipitate 
in  this  case  invariably  contains  traces  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove  by  wadiing.  Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of 
bismuth  less  completely  than  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  potassa.) 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  easily 
washed ;  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with 
effervescence,  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  Upon  ignition  it 
loses  its  carbonic  add,  leaving  teroxide  of  bismuth. 

c.  The  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth^  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with 
water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  fr'ee  acid,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed 
with  pure  cold  water,  without  sufliSring  a  decided  alteration.  It  becomes 
more  basic,  while  the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and  contain  bis- 
muth. If  the  basic  salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold  water  contain- 
ing -g^  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  no  bismuth  passes  through  the  filter, 
l^e  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  must  not  be  warm.  These  remarks 
only  apply  in  the  absence  of  free  nitric  acid  (J.  Lowe*).  On  ignition 
the  basic  nitrate  passes  into  the  pure  teroxide. 

d.  Chromate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O,,  2  Cr  O,),  which  is  produced  by  add- 
ing bichromate  of  potassa,  slightly*  in  excess,  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  is  an  orange-yellow,  dense,  readily-subsiding  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free  chromic  add,  but 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  from 
100°  to  112°,  without  suffering  decomposition  (Lowe  f). 

BiOa 23200  69-78 

2GrO, 100-48  30-22 
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6.  Tersvlphide  of  bismuthy  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  adds,  alkalies,  al- 
kaline sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  mod- 
erately concentrated  nitric  add  it  dissolves,  especially  on  warming,  to 
nitrate,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hence  in  precipitating  bismuth 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution,  care  should  be  taken  to  dilute  suffidently. 
Hydrochloric  add  impedes  the  predpitation  of  bismuth  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  only  when  a  very  large  excess  is  present,  and  the  fluid  is  quite 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  74,  341.  f  ^^  67,  291. 
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concentrated.  The  sulphide  does  not  change  ia  the  air.  Dried  at  100^, 
it  continually  takes  up  okjgen  and  increases  slightly  in  weight ;  if  the 
drying  is  protracted  this  increase  may  be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  58). 
Fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  completely  reduced  (H.  Eose). 
Reduction  takes  place  more  slowly  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Bi 208  81-25 

S, 48  18-75 


256  100-00 


§87. 
7.  Oxide  of  Cabmiuic. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.  Besides  these 
substances,  we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

a.  Oxide  of  eadmiwrHj  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  cadmium,  is  a  powder,  the  color  of  which  varies  from  yellowish  brown 
to  reddish  brown.  Hie  application  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volati- 
lize, or  decompose  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
acids ;  it  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces 
it  readily,  the  metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 


Cd 

o 

56-00 

8-00 

87-50 
12-50 

6400  100-00 

6.  CofrhcnaJU  of  eadmitMn  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  wsAer 
and  in  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  desiccation. 
Ignition  converts  it  into  oxide. 

e.  Sulphide  of  cadmiumj  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemouryellow 
to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies, 
alkaline  sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Expt. 
No.  59).  It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  •  In  precipitating,  therefore,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not  contain  too 
much  hydrochloric  add,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  sulphide 
dissolves  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sul- 
phur. It  may  be  washed,  and  dried  at  100^  or  105^,  without  under- 
going decomposition.  Even  on  gently  igniting  the  sulphide  of  cadmium 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes  in  appreciable  amount  (H.  Rose*), 
partially  unchanged,  partially  as  metallic  vapor. 


» 

Cd., 

».    .    .    4 

56-00             77-78 

16-00             22-22                                                      1 

7200            100-00 

*  Pogg.  AmiaL  110, 184. 
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HETALLIC   OXIDES   OF  THE  SIXTH  GROUP. 

§88. 
1.  Teroxibe  of  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  hetaluc  gold, 
we  have  to  consider  the  tersulphide.   ' 

a.  Metallic  gcld^  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  blackish-brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes, 
however,  upon  pressure  or  friction  ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass, 
it  exhibits  the  well-known  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fuses 
only  at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over 
a  spirit-lamp.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red  heat, 
and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  water,  nor  by  any  simple 
acid.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  terchloride. 

h.  Tertvlphide  of  gold, — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (Au  S,),  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is  gi'adually  transformed 
into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuret- 
ted l^drogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a  protosul- 
phide  ( Au  S)  precipitates,  with  simidtaneous  formation  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

(2  Au  Clj+3  H  S-f-3  H  0=2  Au  S-f6  H  G14-S  O3.) 

The  tersulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sulphide  of 
ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  of  potassa. 
It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sulphider  of 
potassium  dissolves  it  completely.  Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces 
it  to  the  metallic  state. 

§89. 

2.   BiNOXIDE   OF   PULTEETUM. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  ;  it  is  generally 
precipitated  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  rarely  as 
bisulphide  of  platinum. 

a.  Metallic  platinum^  produced  by  igniting  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  eflTected  only  at  the 
very  highest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air, 
and  even  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  fails  to  affect  it.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  water,  or  simple  acids,  and  scarcely  by  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  alkalies.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  bichloride. 

6.  The  properties  of  bichloride  ofpUUinwm  amd  chloride  ofpota89ium^ 
and  those  of  bichloride  ofplatinwm  cmd  chloride  of  ammonvu/mj  have  been 
given  already  in  §§  68  and  70  respectively. 

c.  Bisulphide  ofplatimmk. — ^When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichlo- 
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ride  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  standing  some 
time,  however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate  sub- 
sides. But  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  (finally  to  ebulli- 
tion), the  whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  (free  from  any 
admixture  of  bichloride^.  The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  simple  acias ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and 
completely  in  alkaline  sulphides.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  trans- 
mitted through  water  holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  platinum 
in  suspension,  the  bisulphide,  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acquires 
a  light  grayish-brown  color ;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  absorbed, 
separates  again  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  When  moist  bisulphide  of 
platinum  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  giudually  decomposed,  being  con- 
verted into  metallic  platinum  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  the  air 
reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state. 

§90. 
3.  Teroxide  op  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  tersulphide,  as  antihonious  acid,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  metallic  state. 

o.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
terchloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate of  amorphovs  tersiflphide  is  obtained,  mixed  at  first  with  a  small 
portion  of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.  However,  if  the  fluid  is  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied, 
the  terchloride  mixed  with  the  precipitate  is  decomposed,  and  the  pure 
tersulphide  of  antimony  obtained.  Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  dilute  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  concenti'ated  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating  with  sul- 
phm-etted  hydrogen,  therefore,  antimony  solutions  should  not  contain 
too  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The 
amorphous  tersulphide  dissolves  readily  in  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  sulphide  of  potassium,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  all  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  The  amor- 
phous sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
loses  very  little  weight  at  100° ;  if  kept  longer  at  this  latter  temperature, 
its  weight  remains  constant.  But  it  still  retains  a  little  water,  which 
does  not  perfectly  escape  even  at  190°,  but  at  200°  the  sulphide  becomes 
anhydrous,  turning  black  and  crystalline  (H.  Hose*  and  £xpt.  Ko.  60). 
Ignited  gently  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  weight  of  this  anhydrous 
sulphide  remains  constant ;  in  a  very  intense  heat,  a  small  amount  vola- 
tilizes. The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  air, 
in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  on  treatment  with 
tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  filtrate  containing  teroxide. 

The  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  antimonious  and  ai^timonic  acids 
are  equally  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     The  pure  pentasulphide  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia, 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.  69,  881. 
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especially  on.  warming;  traces  only  dissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  beating  tbe  dried  pentasulpbide  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  2  eq. 
of  sulpbiir  escape,  black  crystalline  tersulphide  remaining. 

On  treating  tbe  ter-  or  penta-snlpbide  witb  fuming  nitric  acid  violent 
oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimomc  acid  and  pulverulent  sepa- 
rated sidpbur ;  on  evaporating  to  dryness,  antimonic  acid  and  sulpburic 
acid ;  and  lastly,  on  igniting,  antimonious  acid;  Tbe  same  (antimonious 
acid)  is  obtained  by  igniting  tbe  sulpbide  witb  30  to  50  times  its 
amount  of  oxide  of  mercury  (Bunsen  *).  Ignition  in  a  current  of  by- 
drogen  converts  tbe  sulpbides  of  antimony  into  tbe  metallic  state. 

Sb 122-00  71-77 

S, 48*00  28*23 


170-00  100-00    •' 

b,  ArUimonums  acid  is  a  wbite  powder,  wbicb,  wben  beated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible ;  it  is  fixed,  provided  reducing 
gases  be  excluded.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in 
bydrocbloric  acid  witb  very  great  difficulty.  It  undergoes  no  alteration 
on  treatment  witb  siilpbide  of  ammonium.  It  manifests  an  acid  reao- 
ti(Mi  wben  placed  upon  moist  litmus  paper. 

Sb ; 122-0  79-22 

O4 32-0  20-78 


164-0  100-00 

e,  Metallic  antimonj/y  produced  in  tbe  wet  way,  by  precipitation,  pre- 
sents tbe  appearance  of  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at 
100^  witbout  suffering  any  alteration.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  beat. 
Upon  ignition  in  a  current  of  gas,  e.g.  bydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  witbout 
formation  of  antimonetted  bydrogen.  Hydrocbloric  acid  has  very  little 
action  on  it,  even  wben  concentrated  and  upon  ebullition.  Nitnc  acid 
converts  it  into  teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  witb  more  or  less  antimo- 
nious acid,  according  to  tbe  concentration  of  tbe  nitric  acid. 

§91. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Tin;  and  5.  Bikoxibb  of  Tin. 

Tin  is  generally  weigbed  in  tbe  form  of  binoxide  ;  besides  tbe  binox- 
ide,  we  bave  to  examine  protosulphide  and  bisulphide  op  tin. 

a.  ^inoxide  of  tin. — ^Tbe  bydrate  of  tbe  binoxide  b  {hydraied  metc^ 
stannic  acid)  is  obtained  in  tbe  form  of  a  wbite  precipitate,  by  tbe  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tin  witb 
nitric  acid  in  excess.  Tbis  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid, 
and  sulpburic  acid,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  bydrocbloric  acid.  It 
reddens  litnius,  even  when  tborougbly  wasbed.  But  if  we  precipitate 
solution  of  bicblcfride  of  tin  witb  an  alkali,  or  witb  sulpbate  of  soda,  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  tbe  bydrate  of  tbe  binoxide  a,  wbich  dis- 
solves readily  in  bydrocbloric  acid.  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  hy- 
drates ore  converted  into  tbe  anhydrous  binoxide  of  tin.  Mere  heating 
to  redness  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  all  tbe  water  (Dumas  f ). 

*  Aimal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Fhaxm.  106,  & 
t  Ibid.  105,  104. 
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Binoxide  of  tm  is  a  8traw-<iolored  powder,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  transientlj  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow 
to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the 
color  of  litmus  paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  iffnited,  it  volatilizes  completely  as  bichloride.  If  binoxide  of  tin  is 
fosed^rcya^ide  of  po W  A  »U  the  tin  is  obtaiaed  in  form  of  metal- 
lie  globules,  which  may  be  completely,  and  without  the  least  loss  of 
metal,  freed  from  the  adhering  ilag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  spirit  of 
-wine  and  rapidly  decanting  the  fluid  firam  the  tin  globules  (H.  Kobe  *). 

Sn 59  78-67 

O, 16  21-33 


75  100-00 

b.  Hydrated  protosrdphide  of  tin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In  precipita- 
ting tin  from  solutions  of  the  protoxide  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, free  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large  amount, 
and  the  solution  must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia  fails  to  dissolve 
it ;  but  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  (as  bisulphide)  in  the  yellow  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  potassium ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  with  exclusion 
of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous 
protoBulphide  of  tin ;  when  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle 
heat,  with  fr^e  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  add,  which 
escapes,  and  binoxide  of  tin,  which  remains. 

c.  ffydraied  bietUphide  of  tin  forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate.  In 
washing  with  pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtrate  and  to 
stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  this  annoyance  is  got  over  by  washing 
with  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  the 
like  (Bunsen).  On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  darker  tint.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  read- 
ily in  potassa,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  In  precipitating  tin  from 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  should 
not  contain  too  much  free  hydrochloric  add,  and  should  be  suffidently 
diluted.  When  heated,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hy- 
dration, and,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
heat  applied,  one-hal^  or  a  whole  equivalent  of  sulphur,  becoming  con- 
verted either  into  sesquisulphide,  or  into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when 
heated  very  slowly,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide 
of  tin,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§  92. 

6.  Absenious  Acib;  and  7.  Arseiqc  Acid. 
AssBinc  is  weighed  dther  as  arseniate  of  lead,  as  tersulphide,  as 

ARSENIATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA,  Or  as  BASIC  ARSENIATE  OF  8E8QUI- 

oxiDE  OF  IRON ;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here  to  examine  also  ar- 

SEKIO-MOLTBDATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Ow  ArscTUate  of  leady  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which  agglu« 

*  Joozn.  1  prakt.  Ohem.  61, 189. 
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tinates  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time  transitorily 
acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  l^ses  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 
When  strongly  ignited,  it  suifers  a  slight  diminution  of  weight,  losing  a 
small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid,  which  escapes  as  ai'senious  acid  and 
oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  never  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure 
arseniate  of  lead,  hut  upon  a  mixture  of  it  with  free  oxide  of  lead. 

6.  Tersulphide  of  arsenic  forma  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  color ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  When 
boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  day^  in  contact  with  that  fluid,  it 
undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
disengaged.  This  does  not  in  the  least  interfere,  however,  with  the 
washing  of  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100^,  with- 
out suflering  decomposition ;  the  whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is 
expelled  at  that  temperature.  When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  teraid- 
phlde  of  arsenic  transitorily  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and 
finally  rises  in  vapor,  without  suflering  decomposition.  It  dissolves 
.  readily  in  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  sulphides,  bisulphite  of 
pot-assa,  and  nitrohydrochloric  add  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid. 

As 75  60-98 

S3 48  39-02 


123  100-00 

c.  Arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  forms  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  has  the  formula  2  Mg  O,  N  H4 
O,  As  O5  -f  12  aq. 

At  100°,  it  loses  1 1  eq.  water ;  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  dried  at 
that  temperature  is  accordingly  2  Mg  O,  N  H4  O,  As  Or  -f  aq.  Upon 
ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes  to  2  Mg  O,  As  O^. 
But  as  the  ammoniacal  gas  exercises  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic 
acid,  the  new  compound  suflers  a  loss  of  weight,  which  is  the  more  con- 
siderable the  longer  the  ignition  is  continued  ;  it  amounts  to  from  4 — 12 
per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  originally  present  in  the  salt  (H.  Rose).  Arseniate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of 
the  salt  dried  at  100°,  requiring  2656,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt^ 
2788  parts  of  water  of  15°.  It  is  still  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ammo- 
mated  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°  requiring  15038,  one  part 
of  the  anhydrous  salt,  15786  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of 
ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.),  and  3  parts  of  water  at  15°.  In  water  contain- 
ing chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  requiring  886  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  7  parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the 
solvent  capacity  of  the  chloride  of  amn^onium  solution:  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  requires  3014  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of 
solution  of  ammonia  (0'96  sp.  gr.)  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium.f 

*  In  some  experiments  which  I  bad  occaaion  to  make,  in  the  oonne  of  a  a  analj- 
sU  of  the  springs  of  Wielbach  (Ohemische  UnterBachung  der  wichtigsten  M:*Aendr 
wasser  dea  Herzogthnms  Nassau  von  Dr.  Fresenius,  Y.  Schwefelqaelle  au  Weil- 
bach.  Wiesbaden,  Ereidel  und  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  Av  St 
dissoWes  in  about  1  million  parts  of  water. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  anal  Chem.  8,  206. 
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COJEPOSITIOK  OF  THE  ABSENIATE  OF  BIAONESIA  AKD  AUKONIA 

DRIED   AT    100®. 

2MgO 40  21-06 

N  H4  O 26  13-68 

AsO.    115  60-53 

HO    9  4-74 


190  100-00 

d,  Arseniate  of  setquioxide  of  iron. — The  white  slimy  precipitate,  pro- 
dttoed  by  the  action  of  ordinary  arseniate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  has  the  composition  2  Fcg  O3,  3  H  O,  3  As  O5  -|-  9  aq. 
It  dissolves  in  solution  of  ammonia,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid. 

Besides  this  compound,  there  exist  still  several  others,  with  larger  pro- 
portions of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  thus  we  have  Fcg  O3,  As  Og,  which  falls 
down  +  5  aq.  upon  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  (Kotschoubey)  ;  2  Fcg  O3,  As  Og,  which  is  obtained  4- 
12  aq.,  when  basic  arseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric 
add,  and  ammonia  added ; — 16  Fe,  0„  As  Og,  which  forms  -f-  24  aq., 
npon  boiling  the  less  basic  compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess ; 
(Berzelius).  The  two  latter  cqmpounds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia ;  the 
last  is  quite  like  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  [Doubtless  the  basic 
arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  like  the  analogous  phosphate,  loses  acid 
as  long  as  it  is  washed,  and  therefore  the  precipitate  has  no  definite  com- 
position.] In  Beethier's  method  of  estimatii^  arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mix- 
tures of  tiiese  different  salts.  They  are  the  better  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
the  moi*e  basic  they  ai'e ;  being  the  more  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  easily  washed.  Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is  expelled, 
provided  the  heat  be  very  gradually  increased.  But  if  the  salt  is  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  before  the  adhering  ammonia  has  escaped,  part 
of  the  arsenic  acid  is  thereby  I'educed  to  arsenious  acid  (H.  E.ose). 

«.  Arsenio-molyhdate  of  arnmonia. — If  a  fluid  containing  arsenic  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  sufficient 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  I'edissolve  the  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid 
which  forms  at  first,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  boiling,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates — ^provided  the  molybdic  acid  be 
present  in  excess.  This  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like  the 
analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in 
water,  salts,  and  free  adds,  particularly  nitric  acid,  provided  an  excess  of 
solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate  excess, 
be  present.  Seligsohn  *  found  it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  per  cent,  of 
molybdic  add,  6*308  arsenic  acid,'  4*258  ammonia,  and  1*768  water. 

B, — ^FORMS  IN  WHICH  THE  ACIDS  ABE  WEIGHED  OB  PBECIPITATED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  FIBST  OBOUP. 

§93. 
1.  AasEKions  Acid  and  Absenic  Acid. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chbomic  Acid. 
Chromic  add  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  bbsquiozide,  or  in  that 

of  CHBOMATE  OF  LEAD.  '  , 

• -»^^  I 

*  Joum.  1  pxakt  Cheza.  67, 481. 
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a.  SesquioQBide  of  chromium, — See  §  76. 

b,  Chromate  of  lead  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright  jellov 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  barely  soluble  in  dilate 
nitric  acid,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  chromate  of  lead  is 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed, 
chloride  of  lead  and  sesquichloride  of  chromium  being  formed.  Addition 
of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Chromate  of  lead  is 
unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  dries  thoroughly  at  100^.  Under  the  influence 
of  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint ;  it  fuses  at  a  red 
heat ;  when  heated  beyond  it«  point  of  fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chro- 
mate of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it  readily 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter. 

Pb  O 111-50        68-94 

CrO, : 50-24        31'06 


161-74      100-00 

3.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^phosphate  of  lead,  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  basic  phos- 
phate OF  ufAoyssiA  (3  Mg  O,  P  O5),  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide 

OF  IRON,  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE   OF  URANIUH,  PHOSPHATE   OF   BINOX- 

IDE  OF  TIN,  and  PHOSPHATE  OF  SILVER.     Bcsides  these  compounds,  we 
have  to  examine  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  fhospho- 

MOLYBDATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

a.  The  phosphate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is  rarely 
quite  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  leftd.  In  this  mix- 
ture we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (S^Pb  O,  P  O^) ;  in 
the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  equally  so  in  ammonia ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it 
fiises,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

h.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, — See  §  74. 

e,  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O5). — ^This  compound  is 
produced  by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium,  with  magnesia,  evaporating  the  mixture,  heating 
the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  completely  expelled,  and 
finally  treating  with  water ;  the  compound  so  produced  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  magnesia.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  near- 
ly absolutely  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies 

(F.  R.  SCHULZE  *). 

d.  Sasic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  phosphate  of  Ume  in  acetic  acid 
is  carefully  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  iron-alum  and  acetate  of  soda,  so  that  the  iron  salt 

1  _^ 

*  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  68,  440. 
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may  just  predominate,  the  precipitate  always  contains  1  eq.  P  O^to  1  eq. 
Fe,  Os  (Rawsky,  Wittstein,  E.  Davy  ♦) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
acetate  of  iron  is  in  larger  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  more  base. 
WiTTSTEiK  obtained,  by  using  considerable  excess  of  acetate  of  iron,  a 
precipitate  of  the  formula  4  Fe,  O3,  3  P  O5.  Precipitates,  obtained  with 
a  small  excess  of  the  pi-ecipitant,  possess  a  composition  varying  between 
the  above-mentioned  limits.  Bahmelsberg  obtained  Fe,  O,,  P  O5  (-f- 
4  aq.),  and  Wittstein  subsequently,  the  same  compound  (with  8  aq.  in- 
stead of  4),  upon  mixing  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  phosphate 
of  soda  in  excess ;  with  an  insufBqient  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
the  latter  chemist  obtained  a  more  yellowish  precipitate,  which  had 
the  formula 

3  (Fe^Os,  P  0,4-8  aq,) -f- (Fe,0„  3  H  O). 

If  an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
an  alkaline  acetate  added,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula,  FegO,,  P  O5 
+ water,  is  invariably  obtained,  which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition 
Fcj  O5,  P  O5  (Wittstein).  Fresh  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon 
this  subject  have  positively  convinced  bm  of  the  perfect  correctness  of 
this  statement  of  WiTTSTEiN's.f 

COMPOSITION. 

P  O, 71  47-02 

Fe,0,. , 80  52-98 


151         100-00 

[The  discrepancies  among  the  statements  made  by  different  chemists 
as  to  the  composition  of  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  obtained 
in  the  modes  above  indicated  are  explained  by  the  observations  of  Mohr, 
that  the  precipitate  loses  phosphoric  acid  as  long  as  it  is  washed,  and  has 
consequently  no  definite  composition.] 

If  we  dissolvef  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3  Fe^  O3,  2  P  O,  (Rammelsbbkg)  ;  2  Fcj  O3,  P  O,  (Witt- 
BTBiN — after  long  washing).  In  Wittstein's  experiment,  the  wash-water 
contained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
does  not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  acetat» 
of  sesqxdoxide  of  iron. 

Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iroi 
in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoiic  acid  precipi 
tates,  together  with  the  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  hyperbcufii 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (15  FejO,,  PO5 — (Rammelsberg).  Simi- 
lar extremely  basic  combinations  are  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed 
with  free  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron),  upon  precipitating  with  ammo- 
nia or  carbonate  of  baryta  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an 
excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.     The  precipitate  obtained  by  carbonate  of 

*  PhiL  Magr.,  xix.  p.  181.    Joum.  1  prakt.  Chem.  80,  380. 

f  In  an  ezperiment  made  at  a  former  period  by  Will  and  myself  (AnnaL  der 
Chem.  a..Pharm.  50,  879),  we  obtainedin  this  way  a  precipitate  of  the  formula 
2  Fea  Oi,  8  P  Os+3  HO  +  10  aq. ;  but  I  have  never  since  suooeeded  in  produ 
cing  a  precipitate  of  the  same  composition. 
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baryta,  can  be  conveniently  filtered  off  and  washed,  the  filtrate  is  perfectly 
free  from  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in  excess,  is  slimy, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate  always  contains  small 
traces  of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  add. 

e,  Phasphaie  of  sesquioxide  of  uranvu/m.~[£  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid,  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate 
of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  the 
fluid  contains  much  ammoniaoal  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  am- 
monia. The  same  precipitate  forms .  also  if  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  present ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  more  or  less 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of  alumina.  Presence  of 
potassa-or  soda-salts,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
Las  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammonia  (2  Ur,  O,,  N  H^  O, 
P  O5  4-  flc  H  O)  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous,  whitish-yellow  precipitate, 
with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  best  way  of  washing  it,  at  least  so  &r  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  operation  is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water 
and  decanting.  If,  after  having  allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  preci- 
pitate^ is  suspended  to  cool  a  little,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  shaken  or  boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much 
more  readily  than  without  this  addition. 

The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid;  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added  in  sufficient  excess,  com- 
pletely re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  application  of  heat. 
Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether  containing  ammonia 
or  not,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  of  the  formula  2  Ur,  O3, 
P  O5  is  produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  If  the 
precipitate  is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some  reducing  gas, 
partial  reduction  to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium  ensues,  owing  to 
which  the  ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon  warm- 
ing the'  greenish  residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  salt  of  the 
protoxide  is  readily  reconverted  into  the  yellow  salt  of  the  sesquioxide. 
Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  there- 
fore be  ignited  and  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  (A.  Abbkdt  and 
W.  Knop  ♦). 

2  UrA 285-6  80*09 

PO5 71-0  19-91 


356-6  10000 

The  one-fifth  part  of  the  precipitate  may  accordingly  be  calculated  as 
phosphoric  acid  in  ordinary  analyses,  f 

f.  Phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an  admixture  of  hydrated 

*  Chemisches  Gentralblatt,  1856,  769,  803 ;  and  1857,  177. 

f  The  equivalent  of  uranium  is  here  taken  as  69*4,  according  to  Ebelmen.  If 
we  take  it  according  to  P^ligot,  as  60,  the  ignited  phosphate  would  contain 
80*22  Vti  Os,  and  19 '78  phosphoric  acid.  W.  Knop  and  Arendt  fotmd  in  four 
experiments  2013,  20*06,  2004,  and  20  04  respectively  (in  another  20*77).  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  nombeis  agree  better  with  the  composition  aa  reckoned 
from  Bbelmen^a  than  from  P^ligot^s  equivalent. 
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metastannic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannic 
add.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  8ame  properties  as  hydrated  meta- 
sUnnic  acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in  nitric 
add.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  phosphate 
and  meta^tannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

g,  Trihasic  phosphcUe  of  silver  is  a  yellow  powder ;  it  is  insoluble  in. 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia.  In  am- 
moniacal  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 
Upon  ignition,  it  acquires  transiently  a  reddish-brown  color;  at  an  in- 
tense red  heat^  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

3AgO  ..: '  347-91  83-06 

P  Oe 71-00  16-95 


418-91  100-00 

h.  Phosphate  of  mboxide  of  mercury. — ^This  compound  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  after  H.  Hose's  method. 

Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  ^ 

dissolves  in  nitric  acid.     The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  fiised  ! 

phosphate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  with  evolution  of  vapor  of  mercury. 
Upon  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced, 
and  mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  escape. 

«.  PhoepJio-molyhdcUe  of  ammonia, — ^This  compound  also  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies  ;  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  tlus  respect.  ; 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily  subsi- 
ding precipitate.  Dried  at  100°,  it  has,  according  to  Seliosohk,  the  fol- 
lowing (average)  composition : — 

Molybdicacid 90-744 

Phosphoric  acid 3-142 

Oxide  of  ammonium 3-570 

Water 2*544 


100-000  ♦ 


In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in  10000-— 
Egoertz)  ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble,  even  in 
the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in 
snlphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium  ;  and 
veiy  sparingly  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 

*  From  the  varymg  resolts  of  different  analysts  it  is  plain  that  the  precipitate, 
prepared  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  has  not  always  exactly  the 
same  compoeltion.  Bonnenschein  (Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  342)  found  in  the 
precipitate  dried  at  120%  2-93~-3 12  {}  P  O5 ;  Lipowlts  (Pogg.  Annal.  109, 185),  in  the 
precipitate  dried  at  from  20  to  80**,  8*607  ^  P  0* ;  Eggertz  (Joum.  f .  prakt.  OheuL 
79,  496),  8-7  to  38.  [Dietrich  (Fres.  Zeitschrift  fur  anolyt.  Chem.  1866,  45)  says 
that  this  precipitate  contains  small  and  variable  quantities  of  admixed  molybdio 
acid.  He  finds,  however,  that  the  relation  between  P  0»  and  N  H«  is  oonstaatlj 
that  of  SeUgsohn's  formula  (28  N  H4  O  P  0»)  +  15  (H  0, 4  Mo  0«).  Dietrich  esti- 
mates  P  0»  by  bringing  the  ppt  into  tihe  azotometer. 
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sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesiamy  and  salphuric,  hydrodbloiic,  and 
nitric  acids  (both  concentrated  and  dilute).  Water,  containing  1  per  cent, 
of  common  nitric  acid,  dissolves  77^7  (EckieRTz).  Application  of  heat 
does  not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substsinces.  Presence  of  mo- 
lybdate  of  ammonia  totally  changes  its  deportment  with  acid  fluids  :  in 
presence  of  that  substance,  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  upon 
ebxdlition.  The  solution  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  in  acids 
is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases,  with  decomposition  and  with  separa- 
tion of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  cannot  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia  (J.  Craw  *).  Tartaric  acid  and  similar  organic 
substances  entirely  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  phospho-molybdate 
of  ammonia  (EoGERTz).f  In  the  presence  of  an  iodide,  instead  of  a  yel- 
low precipitate,  a  green  precipitate  or  a  green  fluid  is  formed,  resulting 
from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the  molybdic  acid  (J. 
W.  BiLL.t).  Other  substances  which  reduce  molybdic  acid  have  of 
course  a  similar  action. 

5.  BoRACic  Acid. 

BoROFLUORiDE  OF  P0TA8SIUM  IS  the  best  form  to  convert  boracic  acid 
into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This  com- 
pound is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  (the  po- 
tassa  salt  answers  best)  wi^  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or 
platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution  subsequently,  upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard, 
transparent  crystals.  The  compoimd  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  B  Fl,.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine ;  but  strong  al- 
cohol fails  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  insoluble  also  in  concentrated  solution 
of  acetate  of  potassa.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°,  without  suffering  de- 
composition (AlTG.  StROM£YER§), 

K    3911  31-01 

B    11-00  8-72 

Fl    76-00  60-27 
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6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and  its  weight  is  inferred  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime  produced  from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For 
the  properties,  &c.,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxalate  of  lime^  aee 
§73. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  >  effected  by 
weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

«  Ohem.  Gas.  1852, 216. 

f  [Lipowite  (Jahresbericht,  1860^  618)  recommends  a  molybdic  solatioa  ooa- 
tainiiig  tartaric  add  for  the  precipitation  of  P  Os. 
X  Sillim.  Joum.,  July,  185a  §  AimaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Phann.  100,  83. 
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Fluoride  of  oalckun  fonns  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  foxind 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia^  previous  to  filtration, 
it  is  tendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insolu- 
ble in  water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to  decompose  iti 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  sulphate  of  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed.  Fluoride 
of  calcium  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  Expoded  to  a 
very  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon  intense  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is 
slowly  and  partially  decomposed  into  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  fluoride 
of  calcium  suflSsrs  a  continual  loss  of  weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is 
incomplete.        \ 

Ca 20  51-28 

Fl 19  48-72 
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8.  Oabbonic  Acid. 

The  direci  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — ^which,  however,  is  only 
rarely  resorted  to— is  usually  efiected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  CABBOKATB  OF  LIME.  For  the  properties  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid  (or  Silica). 

By  whatever  decomposition  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  wet  way,  it 
is  always  hydrated.  The  hydrate  is  genesally  gelatinous,  occasionally  pul- 
verulent. The  amount  of  water  it  contains  varies  accoi-ding  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  formed  ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  explana- 
tion I  can  give  of  the  great  differences  in  the  results  obtained  by  va- 
rious chemists  who  have  analyzed  hydrates  of  silicic  acid  dried  in  the 
same  way.* 

The  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is  never  entii*ely  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids.  While  however  the  degree  of  solubility  is  relatively 
high,  if  the  hydrate  immediately  on  separation  comes  in  contact  with 
large  quantities  of  fluid,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  low,  when,  after  having 
been  separated  and  washed,  it  is  treated  with  solvents ;  thus  1  part  of 
silicic  acid  in  the  hydrated  condition,  obtained  by  passing  fluosilicic  gas 
into  water  and  washing  the  precipitate  completely,  requires  7700 
parts  of  ¥rater,  11000  parts  of  cold,  and  5500  parts  of  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*115  sp.  gr.  (J.  Fuchs,  loc.  cit.)  Hydrate  of  silicic 
acid  dried  at  100°  forms  a  loose,  white  powder ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  but  it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the 
6xed  aUcaUes  and  their  carbonates,  especially  in  the  heat.     The  silicic 

*  Doreri  (AnnaL  de  Ghfan.  et  de  Phys.  21,  40 ;  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  Phann.  M,. 
256)  found  in  the  air-dried  hydrate  16  9  to  17-8  $  water ;  J.  Fuchs  (Azmal  d. 
Chem.  n.  Phaim.  82,  119  to  123),  91  to  96 ;  G.  Lippert  (Ezpt  No.  61), 9*28  to 
9-95.  Doveri  found  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  100%  8*8  to  9'4 ;  J.  Fuchs,  6*63  to 
6-96;  O  lippext,  4*97  to  5  52;  RBoae  (Pogg  AnnaL  108,  1  *  Joum.  fUr  prakt 
Chem.  81,  9^)  found  in  the  hydrate  obtain^  by  digesting  sfciibite  with  eonpen- 
trated  hydzochlorio  acid,  and  dried  at  150°,  4*85  i  water. 

10 
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acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  form,  when  its  solution  in  water  or  in  hy- , 
drochloric  acid  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried  at  100^. 

On  ignition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  the  anhydrous  acid.  As  the 
vapoi  escapes  small  particles  of  the  extremely  fine  powder  are  liable  to 
whirl  up.  This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  the  hydrate  in  the  cru- 
cible with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  then 
applying  at  first  a  slight  and  then  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

The  silicic  acid  obtained  by  igniting  ^the  hydrate  appears  in  the  amor- 
phous condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*2  to  2'3.  It  forms  a  white  powder 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  soluble  in  solu- 
tions of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially  in  the  heat. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  readily  dissolves  amorphous  silicic  acid  ;  the  solution 
leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  in  platinum,  if  the  silica  was  pure. 
The  amorphous  silica,  when  heated  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  readily  volatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous  silica, 
exposed  to  the  air,  eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  wiU  not  give  up  at 
firom  100  to  150°.  (H.  Eose.)  Silica  fuses  at  the  strongest  heat.  The 
mass  obtained  is  vitreous  and  amorphous. 

Amorphous  silica  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  at  first  loses 
weight,  and  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser,  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  silica  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized  or 
crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  sand,  &c.  This 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*6  (Schapfootsch),  and  is  far  more  diflBlcultly,  and  in 
far  less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of  fixed  alkaline 
carbonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluo- 
ride of  ammonium.  ^ 

Vegetable  colors  are  not  changed  either  by  silicic  acid  or  its  hydrates. 
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§ 

94. 

1. 

Hydroculoric  Acid. 

HydrcMihloric  add  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  CBUO* 
RIDE  -OF  SILVER — ^for  the  properties  of  which,  see  §  82. 

2.  Hydrobromic  Acid. 
'Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  siir 

•VBR. 

bromide  of  silvery  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  yellowish- 
^hite  precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  add,* 
tolerably  soluble  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Concentrated  solutions  of  the  chlorides 
and  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  dissolve  it  to  a  verj 
perceptible  amount,  while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  it  is 
entirely  insoluble.  Traces  only  dissolve  in  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  On 
digestion  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  it  is  completely 
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converted  into  iodide  of  silver  (Field).  On  ignition  in  a  current  of 
chlorine  the  bromide  of  silver  is  transformed  into  the  chloride ;  on  igni- 
tion in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  metallic  silver.  Ex- 
posed to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and  finally  black.  Under  the 
influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  reddish  liquid,  which,  upoi\  cooling,  solidi- 
fies to  a  yellow  horn-like  mass.  Brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and 
"water,  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed :  a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  sil- 
ver forms,  and  the  solution  contains  bromide  of  zinc. 

Ag 107-97  57-44 

Br 80-00  42-56 
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3.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  sil- 
VKR,  and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  protiodidg  ^>f  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  of  silver,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  light-yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonia.  One  part  dissolves,  according  to  Wallace  and 
Lamokt,*  in  2493  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0-89,  according  to 
Mjletiki,  in  2510  parts,  of  0-96  sp.  gr.  It  is  copiously  taken  up  by 
concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  very 
dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  in  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by  alkaline  nitrates.  Hot  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert  it,  but  with  some  difficulty,  into 
ziitrate  and  sulphate  of  silver  respectively,  with  expulsion  of  the  iodine, 
loclide  of  silver  acquires  a  black  color  when  exposed  to  the  light.  When 
beated,  it  fuses  without  decomposition  to  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  upon 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  ih  the  heat  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  silver ;  ignition  in  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  When  brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  it  is 
decomposed :  iodide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

Ag 107-97  45-95 

1 127-00  54-05 


234-97  100-00 

h,  JProtiodide  of  pcMadiwni,  produced  by  mixing  an  alkaline  iodide 
-with  protochloride  of  palladium,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocculent 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions  (chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, chloride  of  calcium,  &c.).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Dried 
mmply  in  the  air,  it  retains  one  equivalent  of  water  ==  5*05  per  cent. 
Ihried  long  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70°  to  80**),  it 
yields  the  whole  of  this  water,  without  the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried 
at  100®,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine ;  at  from  300  to  400°,  the  whole  of 
the  iodine  is  expelled.  The  precipitated  iodide  of  palladium  may  be 
irafihed  with  hot  water,  without  loss  of  iodine. 

*  Ghem.  Gas.  1869, 137. 
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4.  Htdbocyanxc  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  add,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is 
always  converted  into  cyanide  of  siLVER^for  the  properties  of  which 
compound  see  §  82. 

5.  Hydrobulphubic  Acid  (ob  Sulphubetted  Hydbogen). 

The  forms  into  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphur  in  me- 
tallic sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weired,  are 

TEBSULPHIDB  of  ABSENICy  SULPHIDE  OF  SILYEB,  SULPHIDE  OF  COPPSB,  and 
SULPHATE  OF  BABYTA. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82,  85,  92 1  for 
those  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  THIBD  OBOUP. 

§96. 

1.  NiTBio  Acid  ;  and  2.  Ohlobic  Acid. 

These  tvo  acids  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way ;  generally 
volumetricaUy. 


SECTION   IV. 


THE  DETEBMINATION  (OB  ESTIMATION)  OF  BODIES. 

§96. 

In  the  preceding  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Tarious  forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated 
from  others,  or  in  which  thej  are  weighed.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  special  means  and  methods  of  converting  the  several  bodies  into 
such  forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ent Section,  confine  our  attention  to  the  various  methods  applied  to  effect 
the  estinuUian  of  single  bodies^  deferring  to  the  next  Section  the  consid- 
eration of  the  means  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  bodies^  or  the 
8q>aration  of  bodies  from  one  another. 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclasivelj  with  bodies  in  the  free  state,  or 
with  compounds  consisting  of  one  base  and  one  acidy  or  of  one  metal  and 
one  metalloid,  ^ 

As  in  the  ^  Qualitative  Analysis,^'  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be  treated 
of  among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  those  elements  which  form  acids  with  hydrogen  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  their  respective  hydrogen  acids. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  body  we  have  to  study  first;  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it ;  and,  secondly,  the  modes  of  deter- 
mining it. 

Wi^  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  first, 
to  the  performance  /  and  secondly,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of  a 
substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  present ;  and  if  it 
doesliappen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  teason  of  this  fieu^,  and  what 
are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between 
the  quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either 
exclusively  to  the  execution^  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself. 

The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can  never  be 
absolutely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and  attention  be 
bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutiae.  To  account  for  this,  we  need 
only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  ahsolutdy 
correct,  nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate,  nor  our  reagents  absolutely 
pure ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacuo  y  and  that,  even 
if  we  deduce  the  weight  in  vacuo  from  the  weight  we  actually  obtain  by 
weighing  in  the  air,  tiie  very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based 
are  but  approximately  known ; — that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is 
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liable  to  vary  between  the  weighing  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the 
crucible  +  ^e  substance; — that  we  know  the  weight  of  a  filter  ash 
only  approxivfhotdy  y — that  we  can  never  succeed  in  completdy  keeping 
off  dust,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  methods,  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  from 
certain  unavoidable  sowrces  of  error  / — precipitates  are  not  absohudy  in- 
soluble; compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolvUely  fixed; 
others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize ;  the 
final  reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  is  usually  produced  only  by  a  small 
excess  of  the  standard  fluid,  which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the 
degree  of  dilution,  the  temperature,  <&c. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  from  defect ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
not  ahsolutdy  insoluble  in  water.  Whenever  we  describe  any  method  as 
fi-ee  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean,  that  no  causes  of  considerable  in- 
accuracy are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  to  contend 
against  certain  soui-ces  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  sources  of  error  may,  in 
some  cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the  results ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  they 
may  compenscUe  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  hi^er  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  an 
analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points — ^these  points  are  called 
the  limits  oi  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from  sources  x)f  error^ 
these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
estimations  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always  be  able  to  obtain 
between  99*9  and  100*1  for  the  100  pai-ts  of  chlorine  actually  present. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  far  greater  discrepan- 
cies ;  thus,  in  the  estimation  of  strontia  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
most  attentive  and  skilful  operator  may  cot  be  able  to  obtain  more  than 
99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100  parts  of  strontia  actually  present.  I 
may  here  incidentally  state  that  the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this 
manner,  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  to  denote  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy of  certain  methods,  refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated 
(chlorine,  nitrogen,  baryta,  for  instance),  and  not  to  the  combination  in 
which  that  substance  may  be  weighed  (chloride  of  silver,  bichlor^i^  oi 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta^  for  instance) ; 
otherwise  the  acciuracy  of  various  methods  would  not  be  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must 
have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may 
sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one  error 
serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  operations,  spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance 
to  be  analyzed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover 
the  loss  by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitate.  As  a  general  rule, 
results  showing  a  trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as 
better  proof  of  accurate  perfoimance  of  the  analytical  process  than 
results  exhibiting  an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  effective  me^ns  of  guarding  against  error  and  inaccu* 
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racies  in  gra/vvmetric  analyses^  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  the 
analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitate^  d:c,,  to  compare  its  properties  {color^ 
sohMlUy,  reaction,  d:c,)  v>Uh  those  which  it  should  possess,  and  which 
have  been  amply  described  in  the  preceding  Section. 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are  weighed 
in  the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until  the 
whole  affaii*  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing  them 
once  more  for  some  impuiity,  the  presence  of  which  may  become  suspected 
in  the  after-course  of  the  process. 


L  ESTIMATION  OF  BASES  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAmiNG  ONLY 

ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACID,   OR  ONE  METAL 

AND  ONE  METALLOID. 

FIRST   GROUP. 
POTASSA — ^BODA — ^AHHONIA — (lITHIA). 

§97. 

1.   POTASSA. 

a,  SoluUon, 

Potassa  and  its  salts,  with  those  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider here,  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  tkey  dissolve 
readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potajssa  salts  with  organic  acids  it  is  most  convenient  to  convert  into 
sulphate  of  potassa.     See  p.  152. 

6.  JSstimation.  i 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  potassa,  as  chloride  of  potas- 
eiuniy  or  as  bichloride  of  phxtinv/m  amd  chloride  of  potassium  (see  §  68). 
For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caustic  or  carbonated  potassa,  see 
§§  207  and  208. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  strong  volatile  acids ;  e,g.,  ehloiide  of  potaa- 
simn,  bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  &c.,  and  salts  with  or- 
ganic acids. 

2.  Chloride  of  Potassiuic 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  salts  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile 
adds;  also,  and  more  particularly,  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  potassa. 

3.  Bichloride  of  PLATnruM  and  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  non-volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol ;  e.g.y  phos- 
phate of  potassa,  borate  of  potassa. 

The  potassa  in  the  borate  of  that  alkali  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136)  ;  and  the  potassa  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  potas- 
sium (§  135). 
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The  form  of  bichloride  of  platuiviin  and  chloride  of  potassium  maj  also 
be  resorted  to  in  general,  for  the  estimation  of  the  potassa  in  all  salts 
of  that  alkali  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  form  is,  moreoTer,  of 
especial  importance,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of  potassa  from 
soda,  &c.,  is  effected. 

1.  Determination  its  SiUphcUe  ofJPoteusct, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  (§  42).  The 
residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  it ;  the 
heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must  be  moderate  at  first,  and  very 
gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree ;  the  crucible  or  dish  must 
be  kept  well  covered — ^neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules  involves 
always  a  loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  add  is 
present,  we  obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  in  such 
cases  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  igniting  first  alone 
(here  it  is  best  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  may  strike  ^the 
dish-cover  obliquely  from  above),  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly 
that  the  residUe  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution 
must  be  neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind  (the  dish 
not  having  been  previously  weighed)  these  must  be  carefully  deter^ 
mined,  and  their  weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited  residue. 

With  proper  care  .and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  results. 

To  convert  the  above-mentioned  salts  (chloride  of  potassium,  &c.) 
into  sulphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potassa, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the 
bisulphate  of  potassa  into  the  neutraJ  salt,  by  treatLc^  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too  little 
of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  from  the  non-«volution 
of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  on  -ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  again  ignite.  If  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  small  quantity  only  of  chloride  of  potassium,  <kc.,  proceed  at  once  to 
treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platLnum 
crucible ;  provided  the  latter  be  capacious  enough.  In  the  case  of 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be 
avoided. 

[Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  are  directly  converted  into  sulphate 
of  potassa  by  first  carbonizing  them  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
and  after  cooling  adding  some  crystals  of  pure  sulpkate  of  ammonia  and  a 
little  water  to  the  mass.  The  crucible  being,  covered,  the  water  is  eva- 
porated by  heating  the  crucible  cover,  and  the  whole  is  aflerwards  heated 
to  dull  redness,  until  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  destroyed. 
If  the  carbon  is  not  fully  consumed  by  this  operation,  add  a  little  nitrate 
of  ammonia  and  repeat  the  ignition.     Klunmerer.*] 

2.  J)eterminaH(m  cu  Chloride  of  Potassiwrn. 

General  method  the  same  as  descril>ed  in  1.    The  residue  of  chloiido 
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of  potasaium  must,  previouslj  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  tlie  same  waj  as 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be  heated 
in  a  well-covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the  ap- 
plication of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by  vola- 
tilization. No  particidar  regard  need  be  had  to  the  presence  of  free 
add.  Por  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly 
and  carefuUy  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  chloride  of 
potassium  may,  instead  of  being  weighed,  be  determined  volumetrically 
by  §  141,  b.  This  method,  however,  has  no  advantage  in  the  case  of 
smgle  estimations,  but  saves  time  when  a  series  of  estimations  has  to  be 
made. 

In  determining  potaAsa  in  the  carbonate  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
avoid  the  efiervescence  occasioned  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited  residue  of  a  potassa  salt  with 
an  oi^nic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  crucible.  This  may  be  effected 
by  treating  the  carbonate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
excess,  evaporating  and  igniting,  when  cai^bonate  of  ammonia  and  the 
excess  of  diloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving  chloride  of  potas- 
sium behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassium  thep  potassa  com- 
pounds specified  above,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under 
^e  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

3.  Determination  as  JBichlaride  of  JPlatintMn  and  Cldoride  of  Pota§» 
num. 

a.  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  add,  <kc.). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dr3mess,  dis- 
solve the  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum,  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to 
heat  the  water-bath  quite  to  boiling.  Pour  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per 
cent,  over  the  residue  ;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  transfer  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  tindis- 
solved,  to  a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a 
washing  -bottle  filled  with  spirit  of  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh  (§  60). 

&,  Potassa  salts  with  non-volatUe  adds  (phosphoric  add,  boradc 

acid,  kc.), 

I      Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 

'   chloric  acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  tolerable 

quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours ;  after 

▼hich  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  predpitate,  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  execut- 
ed, gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a  tnfiJng  loss  of 
substance,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  not  being  ab- 
solutely insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses,  there- 
fore, the  alcoholic  washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  little 
pure  chloride  af  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75°,  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with  spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling 
additional  amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the  principal  predpitate  or 
coQected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and  determined  as  platinum,  by  the 
method  given  bdow.    The  object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of 
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sodium  to  the  bichloride  of  platinum  is  to  obviate  tne  decompositioii  to 
which  pure  bichloride  of  platinum  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation  in 
alcoholic  solution,  than  the  bichloride  containing  sodio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum. The  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory  often  contains  ammonia,  which 
might  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  some  chloride  of  platinum  and 
ammonium,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  weight  in  die  potassium 
salt. 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter  is  a  rather  tedious 
process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better  to  collect  small  portions  (up 
to  about  0*03  grm.)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
upon  a  very  small  umoeighed  filter, — dry,  and  transfer  the  filter,  with 
the  precipitate  wrapped  up  in  it,  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  Cover 
the  crucible,  and  let  the  filter  slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover,  burn  the 
carbon  of  the  filter,  and  let*the  crucible  get  cold.  Put«now  a  very 
minute  portion  of  pure  oxalic  acid  into  the  crucible,  cover,  and  ignite, 
gently  at  first,  finally  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of  the  oxalic 
acid  greatly  promotes  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  cannot  well  be  effected  by 
simple  ignitfon.  Treat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  now  with  water,  and 
wash  the  residuary  platinum,  until  the  last  rinsings  remain  clear  upon 
addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.'^  Dry  the  residuary  platinum, 
ignite,  and  weigh.  One  equivalent  of  platinum  represents  one  equiva- 
lent of  potassium. 

§98. 
2.  Soda. 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa — ^all  the  directions  given  in  that  place 
ai^lying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

h.  Determination. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  sodoy  as  chloride  of  fiodiwmy 
or  as  carbonate  ofeoda  (§  69).  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caus- 
tic soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  see  §§  207  and  208. 

"We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  ov  Soda;  2.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

In  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potaaaa 
specified  under  the  analogous  potash  compounds,  §  97. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  salts  of  soda  with  organic  adds, 
also  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  borate  pf  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate  of  soda 

136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  soda 

135). 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassa  compoimds,  as  chloride,  or — by  preference — as  carbon- 
ate.    (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  salts  of  potassa.) 

*  The  washixig  of  the  xesiduazy  plathium  may  generally  be  effected  by  aiinpla 
decantatioii. 
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The  analyst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when  carbon  acts  on  fusing 
carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  caustic  soda  in  not  inoon^ 
biderable  quantity  is  formed* 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

If  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and 
weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).  The  process 
does  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  case  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present,  this  is 
removed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  <fec.,  into  sul- 
phate of  soda,  see  §  97,  6,  1.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69, 
The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  CJdoride  of  Sodvmn, 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  6,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  isulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  soda  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
Section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  con- 
tain. 

3.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Soda, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.     For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  carbonate 
by  ignition.  The  he«t  must  be  ve^  grad^lj  increased,  and  the  crucible 
kept  well  covered.  If  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
in  a  capacious  silver  or  platmum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  oiganic  acids  are  convei'ted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  fig.  42),  and  a  dull  red  heat  applied  until 
the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the  cruci- 
ble are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the 
residuary  carbon,  which  is  carefully  washed.  The  filtrate  and  rinsings 
are  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  residue  is  ignited  and  weighed.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  te  convert  any  caustic  soda  that  may  have  been 
formed  into  carbonate.  The  method,  if  carefully  conducted,  gives  accu- 
rate results ;  however,  a  small  loss  of  soda  on  carbonizatioii  is  not  to  be 
avoided. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  their  aqueous  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in 
moderate  excess,  and  evaporating  several  times  to  dryness,  with  repeated 
renewal  of  the  water.  All  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes 
in  this  process,  (partly  decomposed,  partly  undecomposed) ;  and  equally 
so  all  the  hydrodiloric  acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the 
residue  is  now  ignited  until  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  ia  removed,  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  left.  ' 
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§99 
3.   Ammokia. 

» 

a.  SoliUion, 

Ammonia  ia  Bolable  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids 
which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however, 
to  dissolve  the  ammomacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  them« 

6.  DetemUfuUian, 

Ammonia  is  weighed,  as  stated  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  ammonium^  or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
am^monium.  Into  these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or 
indirectly  (t.0.,  after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with 
an  acid).  Ammonia  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric  an- 
alysis, and  its  quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  l^e  volume  of  ni- 
trogen. 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammoniacal  salts 
with  weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia^  sulphide  of  ammonium, 

■ 

2.  Bichloride  of  Platikum  aud  Chloride  of  Axmovium. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  &^, 

3.  The  methods  biised  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its 
compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the 
volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  dry  way,  are  equally  applicable  to 
ail  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  (by  ignition  with  soda- 
lime,)  and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  es- 
timation of  die  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  to 
the  Section  on  organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the  methods 
based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  wet  way. 
For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  free  ammonia^  see  §§  207  and  208. 

1.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Ammoniv/m, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonlMli  on  the 
water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100^  until  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization  of  the  chlo- 
ride is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gave  99'94  instead  of  100. 
(See  Expt.  15.)  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  add  makes  no 
difference ;  the  conversion  of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium may  accordingly  be  effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochlorio 
acid.  The  same  applies  to  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  Uiis 
addition  only,  that  the  process  of  supersaturation  must  be  conducted  in 
an  obliquely-placed  flask,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  tUl  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  In  the  analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammoniom 
we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  before  proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter 
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off  Que  sulphur  which  may  have  separated.  Instead  of  weighing  the 
chloride  of  ammonium^  its  quantity  may  be  inferred  by  the  determi- 
nation of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  5.  (Comp.  chloride  of  potas- 
aium,  §  97,  6,  3). 

2.  J}elermincaion  as  SiMoride  of  JPlatinvm  and  Chloride  of  Am- 
montttfift. 

ft.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  6,  4,  a  (bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  potassium). 

J3.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  6,  4,  ^  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium).  The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are  ac- 
curate. 

If  yon  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride,  wrap* 
ped  up  in  the  filter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the  amount  of 
ammonia  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The  results  must  agree. 
The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.f  Want  of  due  caution  in 
this  respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the  double  salt 
being  carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Very  small 
quantities  of  bichloride  of  platiniun  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
collected  on  an  unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to  platinum 
by  ignition.^ 

3.  Eatimation  hy  Eocpulsion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Wet  Way. 
This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  efiected  in  two 

different  ways — ^viz.,  \ 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammokta  by  distillation  with  Solution  or 
PoTASSA,  or  Soda,  or  with  Milk  of  Lime. —Applicable  in  all  cases 
where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which  ammonia  might  be 
evolved  upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  etc.,  are  present  with  fhe 
ammonia  salts. 

Weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube,  3  cen- 
timetres long  and  one  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the  substance  in  it, 
into  a  flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime,  from  which  every  trace  of 
ammonia  has  been  removed  by  protracted  ebullition,  but  whidi  has 
been  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  cold  again ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting 
position  on  wire-gauze,  and  immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  glass  tube  of  a'  small  cooling  ap- 
paratus. Connect  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  ti^t-fit- 
ting  perforated  cork,  with  a  sufficiently  large  tubulated  receiver  which 
is  in  its  turn  connected  with  a  XJ  tube  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing 
through  its  tubulure. 

*  If  the  bicihlozide  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammomum  is  pure,  which 
vBkj  be  known  by  its  color  and  general  appeaianoe,  this  control  may  be  dis- 
peniedwith. 

I  The  beet  way  Is  to  continne  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a 
kmg  time,  t^en  to  remove  the  lid,  place  the  cmoible  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it,  and  bum  the  chazxed  filter  at  a  gradually  increased  l^Bat  (H. 
Bom). 

}  Li  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pme  and  perfectly 
anhydroas  ammonio-biohloride  of  platinum,  by  very  cautious  ignitdon,  Mr. 
Lndus.  one  of  my  pupils,  obtained  from  441  to  44*8  per  cent  of  the  metal,  in. 
stead  of  44*8. 
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If  yon  wish  to  determine  vclumetricaUy  Hie  quantity  of  ammoma  eah 
peiledy  introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
solution  of  sulphuric  or  of  nitric  acid  (§  204),  into  the  receiver,  the  re- 
mainder into  ^e  U  tube ;  add  to  the  portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a 
little  water,  and  color  the  liquids  in  the  receiver  and  XT  tube  red  with  1 
or  2  c.  c.  of  tincture  of  litmus.  The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into 
the  fluid  in  the  receiver ;  the  fluid  in  the  U  tube  must  completely  fill 
the  lower  part,  but  it  must  not  rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of 
air  bubbles  might  easily  occasion  loss  by  spirting.  The  quantity  of  add 
used  must  of  coiirse  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  am- 
monia expelled. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained  that 
all  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  gentle 
ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  until 
the  drops,  as  they  fall  into  the  receiver,  have  for  some  time  altogether 
oeased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  bhie  to  the  portion  of  the  fluid  with 
which  they  first  come  in  contact.  Loosen  the  cork  of  the  flask,  allow  to 
stand  half  an  hour,  pour  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  U  tube  into  a 
beaker,  rinsii^g  out  with  small  quantities  of  water,  determine  finally 
with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  the  quantity  of  acid  still  &ee,  which, 
by  simple  subtraction,  will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined 
with  the  ammonia ;  and  from  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of 
the  latter  (§  204).     Results  accurate.* 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  gravimetric  method  ike  quantity  of 
a/mmonia  expdled,  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation,  airier 
the  directions  of  1,  or  aj9  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  after  the 
directions  of  2. 

b.  ExPt7LSI0N  OF  THE  AmMONTA  BY  MiLK  OF  LiME,  WITHOUT  APPLICA- 
TION OF  Heat. — This  method^  recommended  by  Schlosikg,  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free  ammonia  gives  off  the 
latter  completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  ^ort  time,  when  exposed  in 
a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It  finds  appli- 
cation in  cases  where  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  substances^ 
decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies,  forbids  the  use  of  the  method  described 
in  3,  a ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  urine, 
manures,  &c. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must  not 
exceed  35  c.  c,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  vessel  from  10 
to  12  centimetres  in  diameter;  this  vessel  is  put  on  a  plate  filled  with 
mercury.  A  tripod,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is  placed  in  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  saucer  or 
shallow  dish  with  10  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric 
acid  (§  204)  put  on  it.  A  beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The 
beaker  is  lifted  up  on  one  side  as  far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  of  lime  added  by  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not 
be  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end).  The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed 
down,  and  weighted  with  a  stone  slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  gla^ 
is  lifted  up,  and  a  slip  of  moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if 

*  [In  thus  estimating  minute  quantities  of  ammonia,  the  oondenaing  tube 
must  be  of  tin,  since  glius  yields  a  sensible  amonnt  of  alkali  to  hot  water  vapoz.] 
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no  change  of  color  is  observable,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
ammonia  is  complete ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced. 
Instead  of  the  beaker  and  plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground 
and  greased  rim,  placed  air-tight  on  a  leyel  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A 
bell-jar,  having  at  the  top  a  tubular  opening,  furnished  with  a  close- 
fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  intro- 
duction of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper  suspended  from  a  thread ;  thus 
enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the  combination  of  the  ammonia 
with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  bell- 
jar.  According  to  Schlosino,  forty-eight  hours  are  always  sufficient  to 
expel  O'l  to  1  gramme  of  ammonia  from  25  to  35  c.  c.  of  solution* 
However,  I  can  admit  this  statement  only  as  regards  quantities  iip  to 
0*3  grm. ;  quantities  above  this  often  require  a  longer  time.  I,  there- 
fore, always  p;:«fer  operating  with  quantities  of  substance  containing  no 
more  than  0*3  grm.  ammonia  at  the  most. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into  com- 
bination with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined  by 
means  of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  ammonia 
calculated  from  the  result  (§  204). 

4.  Estimation  hy  JExpiUsiwi  of  the  N^itro- 
gen  in  tfie  Wet  Way, 

A  process  for  determining  ammonia  by 
means  of  the  azot-ometer  has  been  given  by  W, 
Knop.*  It  depends  on  the  separation  of  the 
nitrogen  by  a  bromized  and  strongly  alkaline 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  8oda.f 

[The  simplest  azotometer  is  that  described 
by  RuMPP.J  It  consists  of  a  burette  of  50  or 
100  c.  c.  stationed  in  a  glass  cylinder  nearly 
filled  with  mercury,  and  connected  by  a  stout 
caoutchouc  tube  with  a  small  bottle,  a,  fig.  46, 
to  which  is  fitted  a  soft  thrice-perforated  ca- 
outchouc stopper.  The  stopper  carries  a  ther- 
mometer and  two  short  glass  tubes,  one  of 
which  joins  it  to  the  burette, 'and  the  other 
has  attached  a  short  bit  of  caoutchouc  tubing 
and  a  pinch-cock,  e.  The  weighed  ammonia  salt 
(not  more  than  0*4  grm.)  is  placed  in  the  tube, 
fy  with  10  c.  c.  of  water,  and  50  c.  c.  of  the 
bromized  hypochlorite  solution  are  brought 
into  the  bottle,  a.  The  cock,  «,  being  open,  the 
stopper  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  and  the 
burette  is  depressed  in  the  mercury  until  its 
uppermost  degree  exactly  coincides  with  the 
surface  of  the  metal.     The  cock  is  then  closed, 

■  ■-   —  -    —  —  -  I -  -  -      -  — -  ^^^ 

*  Chem.  Gentralbl.  1860.  S44. 

t  This  is  prepared  as  followB : — Dissolve  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  15  parts 
of  water,  cool  the  fluid  with  ioe,  saturate  perfectly  with  chlorine,  keeping  oold 
all  the  while,  and  add  atrong  soda  solation  (of  25  per  cent.)  till  the  mixture  on 
nibbing  between  the  flngers  makes  the  skin  slippery.  Before  nsing,  odd  to  the 
(piantity  required  for  the  series  of  experiments  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  d~8 
grm.  to  the  litre,  and  shake. 

X  Free.  Zeit.,  YL  898. 
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and  the  bottle  is  inclined  to  bring  the  two  substances  in  contact.  Tlie 
ammonia  salt  is  speedily  decomposed.  When  no  further  eyolution  of  gas 
takes  place  the  burette  is  so  adjusted  that  the  level  of  the  mercury 
without  and  within  it  shall  nearly  coincide,  and  the  operator  waits 
10-20  minutes,  or  until  the  thermometer  in  a  indicates  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  surrounding  i  air.  Then  the  adjustment  of  the  burette  to 
exact  coincidence  of  the  mercury  level,  within  and  without,  is  effected, 
and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off.  The  stand  of  the  thermometer 
and  bai'ometer  are  also  noted,  and  the  recorded  volume  of  nitrogen  is 
corrected  by  use  of  the  tables  on  pp.  160  and  162-163,  by  Dietrich: 

The  first  table  gives  a  correction  for  the  nitrogen  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  60  c.  c.  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  a.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
relative  volumes  of  air  and  nitrogen,  and  is  determined  empirically  by 
decomposing  known  quantities  of  ammonia  and  noting  the  difierence 
between  the  obtained  and  the  theoretical  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  cor- 
rection holds  strictly,  of  course,  only  for  a  solution  of  such  strength  as 
that  employed  by  Dietrich  and  at  the  mean  temperatures. 

The  second  table  serves  to  spare  the  labor  of  calculation.  The  weight 
of  1  c.c-  of  nitrogen,  measured  e.  g.  at  754  mm.  of  barometer  and  15°  C, 
ia  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  column  754  with  the  hori- 
zontal column  15°,  is,  viz.,  1 '16187. 

To  the  observed  volume  of  nitrogen  add  the  amount  absorbed  as  per 
Table  I.,  and  correct  the  total  by  Table  II.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be 
mentioned  that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  apartment 
where  the  temperature  is  uniform,  and  when  care  is  exercised  to  avoid 
wanning  the  apparatus  in  handling.     See  Dietrich's  papers.* 


§  100. 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group, 

lithia. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda,  be 
converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form 
(Li  0,  S  O3).  As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  readily  removed  by  simple  ignition.  Carbonate  of  lithia 
aiso,  which  ia  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
suffering  decomposition,  is  well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  chloride  of 
lithium,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  >ki  moist  air 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  lithia,  is  unfit  for  the  estimation 
of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  best  converted  into  basic  phos- 
phate OF  lithia  (3  Li  O,  P  Os),  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  is 
effected  by  the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  sodiift  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  phosphates 
of  the  alkaline  earths),  and  enough  soda  to  keep  the  reaction  alkaline, 
and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness ;  pour  water  over  the  residue,  in 
Bofficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 

♦  Fres.  Zeit  IIL  162. ;  IV.  141,  and  V.  86. 
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heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle 
heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of  ammonia.  Evaporate  the 
filtrate  and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  If  some  more  phosphat^e  of  lithia  is  thereby  obtained, 
add  this  to  the  principal  quantity.  The  process  gives,  on  an  avei-age^ 
99-61  for  100  parts  of  lithia. 

K  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  first  be  i*emoved  by  addi- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates) ; 
since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  required  to  effect  the  sejiara- 
tion  of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss  of 
lithia  (W.  Mayer*). 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formiila  3  Li  0, 
P  O5  +  aq.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water ;  at  100°,  it  completely  loses  its  water ;  if  pure,  it  does  not 
cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mayee). 

The  objections  raised  by  Rammelsbero  f  te  Mayee^s  method  of  estima- 
ting lithia  I  find  to  be  ungroimded.  According  to  my  own  experience^ 
it  appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  must  be  evaporated  in  a  plati- 
num dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice — ^in  fact,  till  a  residue  is 
obtained  which  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia.  Phosphate  of 
lithia  may  be  di-ied  at  100°,  or  ignited  according  to  §  53,  before  being 
weighed.  In  the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the  filter  fUi  much 
as  possible  from  the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to  inciiierat<e  it.  I  have 
thus  obtained,  |  instead  of  100  parts  carbonate  of  lithia,  by  drying  at 
100°,  99-84,  99-89,  100-41,— by  igniting  99-66  and  100-05.  The  phos- 
phate of  lithia  obtained  was  free  from  soda. 

SECOND   GEOUP. 
BASTTA — BTEONTIA — LIME — ^UAONESIA. 

§  101. 

1.  Baryta. 

a.  Solution, 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  of  the  salts  of  this  alka- 
line eai*th.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are,  with  al- 
most the  single  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  llie  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  eifeoted  by  frision  with 
cai'bonate  of  soda,  &c,     (See  §  132.) 

b.  Determination, 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  (XDrbonatej  rarely  (in  thesepa- 

*  Aimal.  derChem.  n.  Pharm.  98, 103,  where  Hayer  has  also  demonstrated  the 
non-existenoe  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  composition  (BeneUua), 
or  of  vaiying  composition  (RammelBbeig). 
Vogg,  AnnaL  103,  443. 
Zeitsohr.  f.  Analyt.  Ohem.  1,42. 
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ration  from  strontia)  as  mlico-Jltumde  of  hofrvu/m  (§  71).     Baryta  in  the 
pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  also  be  determined  by  the  vola- 
metric  (alkali metric)  method.     Comp.  §  210. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Eabyta. 

a.  By  Ptecipitaiion,  h.  By  JEvaporcOum. 

All  compounds  of  baryta  without  All  compounds  of  baryta  with 
exoeption.  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-vola- 

tile body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

a.  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 

6.  Salte  of  bar^h  oxganic  acidB. 

Baryta  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  fietr  the  most  frequently  as 
sulphate,  the  more  so  as  ^bis  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  conveniently 
separated  from  other  basflv  The  determination  by  means  of  evaporation 
(1,  b)  is,  in  cases  where  ftean  be  applied,  and  where  we  are  not  obliged  to 
evt^rate  large  quantities  of  fluid,  very  exact  and  convenient.  Baryta  is 
determined  as  carbonate  in  the  wet  way,  when  from  any  reason  it  is  not 
possible  or  not  desirable  to  precipitate  it  as  sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry 
substance  contains  bodies  which  impede  the  i)recipitation  of  the  baryta  as 
sulphate  or  carbonate  (alkaline  citrates,  metaphosphoric  add,  see  §  71, 
a  and  6),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be  got  rid  o^  before  proceeding  to 
precipitation. 

1.  J}etermi7uUion  ob  Sulphate  of  Baryta, 
a.  By  JPrecipitation, 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  baryta,  which  must  not  contain 
too  much  free  acid  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first  be  freed  there- 
from by  evaporation  or  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda),  in  a  platinum  or 
poroelun  dish,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  keep  the  mixture  for  some  time 
at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling  point,  and  allow  the  precipitate  a 
few  minutes  to  subside ;  decant  the  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  ou  a 
filter,  boil  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  with  water,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  barium.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  treat  it 
as  directed  in  §  53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the 
manner  here  directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  gives  up  no  chloride  of 
barium  to  acetic  acid,  even  £f  boiling,  nor  any  appreciable  trace  of  it  to 
boiling  nitric  acid,  though  the  solution  had  contained  that  salt.* 

6.  By  JSvaporcUum^ 
Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric  acid 

*  I  mention  this  in  reference  to  Siegle^s  statement  in  the  Jonznal  f .  prakl 
Chem.  60,  142,  that  acetic  aoid  and  nitric  aoid  will  still  extract  small  quantities 
of  chloride  of  barium  from  snlpfaate  of  baryta,  formed  in  presenoe  of  an  ezoeai 
of  solpborio  acid,  and  thoxoughly  washed  with  water. 
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verj  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath ;  expel  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  hj  cautious  application  of  heat,  and  ignite  the  residue. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  carefully  execut^  give  almost  absolutely 
accurate  results. 

2.  I)etermin(Uion  as  CarhoncOe  of  Baryta. 

a.  In  Solutions. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  in  a  beaker 
with  ammonia,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  dry,  and  ignite 
(§  63). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method  in- 
volves a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  not  ab- 
solutely insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  62,  gave  99*79 
instead  of  100. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
loss  incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of  such  salts 
greatly  increases  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 

6.  In  Salts  of  Baryta  with  Organic  Acids, 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platiniun  crucible,  until  no  more 
fumes  are  evolved ;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning 
against  it,  and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and 
the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appearance :  moisten  the  residue 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate,  ignite 
gently,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  quite' 
satisfactory.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  63,  gave  99'61  instead  of  100. 
The  loss  of  substance  which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method  is 
owing  to  particles  of  the  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  fumes 
evolved  upon  ignition,  and  is  accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the 
more  slowly  and  gradually  the  heat  is  increased.  Omission  of  the 
moistening  of  the  residue  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  involve  a 
further  loss  of  substance,  as  the  ignition  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  con- 
tact with  carbon  is  attended  with  formation  of  some  caustic  baryta,  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  being  evolved. 


§102. 

2.  Stbontia. 

a.  Solution.    ' 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta),  the 
directions  there  given  applying  equally  here. 

h,  DeterminaHon. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  atUphate  or  as  earhoMxte  of  stronUa 
(§  72).  Strontia  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  de« 
termined  also  by  the  volumetric  (alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  210. 

We  may  convert  into 
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1.  Sulphate  of  Stbontia. 

a.  Sy  JPrecipiUUion, 
All  compounds  of  strontia  without  exceptioiu 

6.  J?y  Evaporation, 

All  salts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-volatile  body 
is  present. 

2.  Cabbonate  of  Stbontia. 

a.  All  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 

p.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

.The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  with  sulphuric 
acid  yields  accurate  residts  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid  from  which  the 
strontia  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed,  without  injury,  with  alco- 
hol. Where  this  cannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  solution  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equally 
inapplicable,  the  conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  preference,  if  admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  baryta,  so  here,  we  have 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  presence  of  substances  which  would  im- 
pede precipitation. 

1.  DetermincUion  as  Sulphate  of  Strontia, 

a.  Sy  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too 
dilute,  nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add  at  least  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  and  filter ;  waah  the 
precipitate  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  fluid 
must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  cold^  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest  no  longer  an 
acid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon  evaporation.  If 
traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  adhering  to  the  filter,  the  latter 
turns  black  on  drying,  and  crumbles  to  pieces ;  too  protracted  washing 
of  the  precipitate,  on  t^e  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance. 

Oare  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before 
proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  off  fine  par- 
ticles during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  apart 
from  the  precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance will  be  incurred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  depth  of  the 
carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the  filter  bums  if  the  precipitate 
has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  When  alcohol  is 
used  and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results  are 
very  accurate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  precipitated  from  an 
aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is  unavoid- 
able, as  sulphate  of  strontia  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The 
direct  experiments.  No.  64,  gave  only  98*12  and  98*02  instead  of  100. 
However,  Hie  error  may  be  rectified,  by  calculating  the  amount  of  sul« 
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pliate  of  strontia  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and  the  wash-water,  basing 
the  calculation  upon  the  known  degree  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
strontia  in  pure  and  acidified  water.  See  Expt.  No.  65,  which,  with 
this  correction,  gave  90*77  instead  of  100. 

6.  jBy  Evaporation. 
The  same  method  as  described  for  baryta,  §  101,  1,  h. 

2.  DetermincUion  as  Ca/rhonate  of  Strontia, 

a.  In  SoliUiona, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  as  car- 
bonate of  strontia  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  66, 
gave  99*82  instead  of  100.  Presence  of  anmioniacal  salts  exercises 
here  a  less  adverse  influence  than  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of 
baryta. 

h.  In  Salts  with  Organic  Acids, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h.  The  remarks  made  there, 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 
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3.  Lixs. 

a.  Solution. 

See  §  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  latter  agaLn, 
if  necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate (§  132).  [Sulphate  of  lime  dissolves  r^uiily  in  mpderat^ely  dUute 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  strong  hydit>chloric 
acid.] 

b.  Determination, 

lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphtxte^  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  (8  73).  It 
may  be  brought  into  the  first  form  by  evaporation,  or  by  precipitation ; 
into  the  latter,  by  precipitation  as  oxalate,  or  at  once  as  carbonate,  or  by 
ignition. 

Small  quantities  of  lime  are  also  occasionally  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  instead  of  b^ng  converted  into  carbonate.  lime  in  the  pure  state, 
or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric 
(alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  210. 

"We  may  convert  into 

1.   SULPHATB  OF  LllCE. 

d.  Sy  Precipitation. 

All  salts  of  lime  with  adds  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other  sul> 
stance  insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present. 
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b.  By  JSvaporaUon, 

All  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  adds,  provided  no  non-volatile  body  be 
present. 

2.  Cabbokate  of  Lime. 

a.  Sy  JPrecipiUUion  with  CcvrhimaU  of  Ammonia, 
All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water. 

6.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 

All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water  or  in  bjdrodblorio  acid  without 
exception. 

c.  By  Igmtion. 

Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  sevei'al  methods,  2,  h  (precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the  method  1,  6,  give 
the  most  accurate  results.  The  method,  1,  a,  is  usually  resorted  to  only 
to  effect  the  separation  of  lime  from  other  bases ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to 
effect  the  separation  of  lime  together  with  other  alkaline  earths  from  the 
alkalies.  As  many  bodies  (alkaline  citrates,  and  metaphosphates)  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation  of  lime  by  the  precipitants  given,  these,  if  pre- 
sent, must  be  first  removed. 

1.  Determination  as  Stdphate  of  lAme* 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  solution  of  lime  in  a  beaker,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve 
hours,  filter,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry, 
and  ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§  73.  The  results  are  very  accurate.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave 
99*64  instead  of  100. 

6,  By  EvaporcUion, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101, 1,  5* 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Ca/rbonate  of  Ammonia. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  ai  The  precipitate  must  be 
exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heal^  but  this  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  73. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred 
being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  ammonium  or  similar  ammoniacal 
salts  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred  is  &r 
greater.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  pure  in- 
stead of  ammoniacal  water.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  68,  in  which  pure 
water  was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 
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h,  Sy  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 

a.  I^  Z/ime  Salt  ie  aoliible  in  Water, 

To  the  hot  solution  in  a  heaker,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  moderate 
excess,  and  then  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  ammoniacal  smell  to 
the  fluid ;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  which  will  require  twelve  hours, 
at  least.  Pour  the  clear  fluid  gentlj  and  cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the 
precipitate  undisturbed,  on  a  Alter ;  wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three 
times  by  decantation  with  hot  water;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate 
also  to  the  filter,  by  rinsing  with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before*  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fresh  portion,  to  wait  until  the  fluid  has  completely  passed 
through  the  filter.  Small  particles  of  the  precipitate,  adhering  flrmly  to 
the  glass,  are  removed  with  a  feather.  If  this  fidls  to  eflect  their  com- 
plete removal,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  oxalate  ob- 
tained added  to  the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from  the  rules  laid 
down  here  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid  fluid 
through  the  filter.  After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the 
filter  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  platiniun  cru- 
cible, taking  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  ; 
bum  the  filter  on  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the 
hollow  of  the  lid  ;  put  the  latter,  now  inverted,  on  the  crucible,  so  that 
the  filter  ash  may  not  mix  with  the  precipitate ;  heat  at  first  very  gently, 
then  more  strongly,  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very 
faint  redness.  Keep  it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
removing  the  lid  from  time  to  time.  I  am  accustomed  during  this  opera- 
tion to  move  the  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  crucible  with 
the  hand,  since,  if  you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat  may  very  edsily  get 
too  high.  Finally  allow  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh.  After 
weighing,  moisten  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  which  must  be  perfectly 
white,  or  barely  show  the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a  Httle  water,  and 
test  this  after  a  time  with  a  minute  slip  of  turmeric  paper.  Should  the 
paper  turn  brown — a  sign  that  the  heat  applied  was  too  strong — ^rinse 
off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water  into  the  crucible, 
throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness (best  in  the  water-bath),  heat  to  very  faint  redness,  and  weigh 
the  residue.  If  the  weight  has  increased,  repeat  the  same  operation  un- 
til the  weight  remaius  constant.  This  method  gives  ji^arly  abscftutely 
accurate  results;  and  if  the  application  of  heat  is  prdj^rly  managed, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
A  direct  experiment.  No.  69,  gave  99*99  instead  of  100. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  73. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  is  only  very  trifling,  I  pre- 
fer to  convert  it  into  caustic  lime  or  into  the  sulphate.  To  effect  the 
former,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  to  intense  i^edness,  in  a  small  plati- 
num crucible,  over  a  gas  blow-pipe  flame  for  some  time.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  oxalate  into  sulphate  is  efiected  most  conveniently  by  Schbot- 
TBii^s  method,  viz.,  ignition  with  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Many  chemists  prefer  collecting  the  oxalate  of  lime  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  and  drying  at  100°.  Thus  obtained  it  consists  of  2  Ca  O,  0^6-^2 
aq.     l^is  method,  besides  being  more  tedious,  gives  less  accurate  results 
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than  tliat  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  oxalate  into  the  carbonate. 
The  direc|i  experiment,  No.  70,  gave  100*45  instead  of  100. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  oxalate  of  lime  as  such,  or  in  form  of  carbon- 
ate, &c.yJ^e  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  salt  may  be  determined  also 
by  two  different  volumetric  methods. 

a.  Ignite  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  caustic  lime,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  lime  by  the  alkalimet- 
ric  method  described  in  §  210 ;  or, 
^  ^  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-washed  but  still  moist  oxalate 
o^Hg^y  means  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  and  reckon  for 
d^P^quivalent  of  bibasic  oxcdic  acid  2  equivalents  of  lime  (Hempel). 
V  proper  care,  both  these  volximetric  methods  give  as  accurate 
Itsjw  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  71.)  They 
cv^o  be  i*ecommended  more  particularly  in  cases  where  an  entire 
ss  of  quantitative  estimations  of  lime  has  to  be  made.  Under  certain 
imstances  it  may  also  prove  advantageous  to  precipitate  the  lime 
wiAi  a  measured  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  qua- 
drdxalate  of  potassa,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  filtrate.     (Kraut.*) 

P,   The  Salt  18  insoluble  in  Water, 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  combined 
with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  {e.g.y  carbonic 
acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  {e,g.y  silicic  acid), 
proceed,  after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But  if  the  acid 
cannot  thus  be  readily  got  rid  of  {e,g.j  phosphoric  acid),  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: add  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  re-dissolve  this 
with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and 
finaH^  acetiEite  of  soda ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  proceed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  operation  as  directed  in  a.  In  this  process  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  present  combines  with  the  ammonia  and  soda  of  the 
oxalate  and  acetate,  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  and 
acetic  acid,  in  which  acids  oxalate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  The 
method  yields  accurate  results.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  72,  gave 
99-78  u^^^i  100. 

c.  ^y  Jgnitum, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h  (baryta).  The  residue  re- 
maining upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  operation 
it  is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very  gently.  The 
remarks  made  in  §  101,  2,  &,  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results, 
apply  equally  here.  By  way  of  control,  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be 
converted  into  the  caustic  state  or  into  sulphate  of  lime  (see  &,  a),  or  it 
may  be  determined  alkalimetrically  (§  210). 


§104. 

4.  MAGinBSIA. 

€ik  Sokuian, 
Many  of  the  compounds  of  magnesia  are  soluble  in  wifter ;  those 


*  Ohem.  Gentxalblatt,  1856,  316. 
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wMcb  are  insoluble  in  that  menstrunm  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  the  exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates. 

6.  DetermincUian.  ,  i,  «^ 

Magnesia  is  weighed  (§  74)  either  as  mlphate  or  9a  p^^l^llfyluUey  or 
as  pure  magnesia.  In  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  it  -maj  be 
determined  also  bj  the  alkalimetric  method  described  in  §  210. 

We  may  cohvert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  Directly,  b,  Jndirectlff:  "^ 

All  compounds  of  magnesia  with         All  compounds  of  mi 
volatile  acids, provided  no  other  non-    luble   in  water, -and 
volatile  substance  be  present.  which,  insoluble   in  thi 

struum,  diBSof^'^in  hydroc^&ic 

acid,  with  '  sef>aration.^v  9ix' 
acid  (provided  no  ammonpcat' 
salts  be  present). 

% 
2.  Ptbophosfhate  of  Magnesia. 

All  compounds  of  magnesia  without  exception. 

3.  Pure  Magnesia.    '  *  * 

a.  Salts  of  magnesia  with  organic  acids,  ot  with  readily  volatile  in- 
organic oxygen  acids.  ;     •    ' 

b.  Chloride  of  magnesium,  and  the  compounds  of  magnesia  oonvStti- 
ble  into  that  salt 

The  direct  determination  as  sulphate  pf  magnesia^  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  The  indireist  conversion  into 
the  sulphate  serves  only  in  the  case  of  certain  separations^  and  is  hardly 
ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoidecL  -The  deter- 
mination as  pyrophosphate  ia  most  generally  resorted  to|^  especially  also 
in  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  other  bases.  The  iAtn||Lbased  on 
the  conversion  of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia'  is  Usually 
resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed  alkar 
lies.  Compounds  of  magnesia  with  phosphoric  acid  are  analyzed  as 
§  134  directs. 

1.  Determi/ruUion  ae  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

Add  to  the  solution  excess  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum. dish,  on  the  water-bath;  then  heat  at 
first  cautiously,  afterwards,  with  the  cover  on  more  strongly — ^here  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flamd  may  playrobliqUely  on  the 
cover  from  above — ^until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled  ;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over  the  lamp  foV  some  time ;  allow  to 
cool,  and  weigh.  Should  no  fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  escape 
upon  the  application  of  a  strongish  heat,. this,  may  be  looked  upon,  as  a 
sure  sign  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, in  which  case,  after  allowing  to  cool,  a,^^^^  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  added.  The  method  yields  very  accurate  results.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  a  very  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  must 
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«       be  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  only,  and  weighed  rapidly.     For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74. 

2.  X)eterf^^^^ian  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia, 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  maimesia  is  inixed«  in  a  beaker,  with  chlo- 
vv,ride  of  ammomtun,  and  ammoZadded  in  slight  excess.  Should  a  pre- 
cipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  considered  a 
sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  not  been 
usedj^  a  fresh  amount  of  that  salt  must  consequently  be  added,  sufficient 
to  j&e^ihe  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed.  The  clear  fluid  is 
th^*  mixed  wi\;h  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mix- 

*  ture«Atirred,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with 

Hhetstirriiig-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt  to  adhere 

^  fijnily  to  th'fe  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult 

to  remove  them ;  the  beaker  is  then  covered,  and  allowed  to  stand  at 

rest  !br  twelve  hours,  withotit  warming ;  after  that  time  the  fluid  is  fil- 

*  tered,  and  the  precipitate  coUected  on  the  Alter,  the  last  particles  of  it 
being  rinsed  out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion  of  the  filtrate,  with  the  aid 
of  a  feather;  when  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through,  the  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  a  mixtura  of  3  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution 
of  ammonia  of  0*96  sp.  gr.,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a  few 
drops  of  the  fluid  passing  through  the  Alter  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and 
a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  show  only  a  very  slight  opalescence. 

The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transfeiTed  to  a 
platinum  crucible  (§  53)  ;•  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  finally  increased  to  intense  redness. 
The  filter,  as  clean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated  in  a  spiral  of  platinum 
wire,  and  the  ash  transferi*ed  to  the  crucible,  which  is  then  once  more 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  3rields  most  accurate  results.     The 
precipitate  must  be  washed  completely,  but  not  over-washed,  and  the  . 
washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Direct  experiments.  No.  73,  a  and  6,  gave  respectively  100*43  and 
100-30  instead  of  100. 

3.  Determination  as  ^pwre- Magnesia, 

a.  In  Salts  of  Magnesia  with  Organic  or  TolcUHe  Tnorghnic  Acids, 

The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes  escape ;  fhe 
lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position,  with 
the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  residue 
is  perfe<^y  white.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  ITie 
method  grte^  th^iaore  acciftate  results  the  more  slowly  the  salt  is  heated 
from  the  beginnft^.  Sota^loss  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing 
to  traces  of  tK^-salt  Ijf^mg  carried  oflT  with  the  empyreumatic  products. 
Salts  of  magnesia  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid, 
nitric  acid),  may  be  transformed  into  magnesia  in  a  similar  way,  by  sim- 
ple ignition.  Even  sulphate  of  magnesia  loses  the  whole  of  its  sulphuric 
acid  when  exposed,  in  a  p]|ktinum  crucible,  to  the  h^at  of  the  gas  blow- 
pipe-flame (Sonnenschein).  As  regards  small  quantities  of  sidphate  of 
magnesia,  I  can  fully  confirm  this  statement. 
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h.  dmveraion  of  Chloride  of  Magnuiwoi  vatopwre  MagnesicL    See  § 
163,  4,  y. 


THIBD  OBOUF  OF  THE  BASES. 
JUUmiKA — SBSQUIOZIDE  OF  CHROMIUM — (tITANIO  ACID). 

§  106. 

1.  Aluxika. 

a.  SotHtion.  "  « 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  crystallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  dec),  and  many  native  alumina  com- 
pounds, and  also  artificially  produced  alumina  after  intense  ignition, 
require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  pofcassa,  or  hydrate  of 
barvta.  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ma^yalumina  compounds  which  resist  the  action  of  conoent»ted  hydro- 
^fehloric  acid,  may  be  decomposed  by  protracted  heating  with  moderately 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  fasion  with  bisidphate  of  potassa; 
e.^.,  common  clay. 

h.  Determination. 

Alumina  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  state  (8  75).  The  several 
compounds  of  alumina  are  converted  into  pure  alumma,  either  by  preci- 
pitation as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple 
ignition.  Precipitation  as  basic  acetate  or  basic  formiate  is  resorted  to 
only  in  cases  of  separation. 

We  may  convert  into 

PURE  ALUHIKA.    . 

€ik  JBj/  jPrecipitation.  h.  By  Msating  or  Jffnition. 

AM  compounds  of  alumina  solu-  a.   All  salts  of   alumina    witk 

ble  in  water,  and  those  which,  in-  readily  volatile  acids  (e.^.,  nitrate 

soluble   in  that    menstruum,   dis-  of  alumina), 

solve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  se-  /3.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  oj> 

paration  of  their  acid.  ganic  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solu* 
tion  must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
precipitation — e.g,y  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  tSrc.  Should  such  be  present,  the 
solution  must  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  soft- 
ened with  water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,* digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  filtered,  and  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  6,  a  and  3,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  methods  of  estimating  alumina 
in  its  combinations  wi^  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and  chromic  acids, 
will  be  found  in  Fart  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these 
several  acids. 
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I)eterminaii4m  captare  Alumina, 

flk  JBp  PrecipitcUum, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  alumina,  in  a  beaker  or 
duih,  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chlc»ide  of  ammonium,  if  that  salt  is 
not  already  present ;  add  ammonia  dighdy  in  excess,  boil  gently  till 
the  steam  ceases  to  brown  turmeric  paper,  allow  to  settle ;  then  decant 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
precipitate  ;  pour  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let  the 
precipitate  subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  of  washing 
by  decantation  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now 
to  the  filter,  finish  the  washing  with  boiling  water,  dry  tiioroughly, 
ignite  (§  52),  and  weigh.  The  heat  applied  should  be  very  gentle  at 
first,  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  loss 
of  substance  from  spirting,  which  is  always  to  be  apprehended  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  not  ifioroughly  dry  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  heat 
should  be  raised  to  intense  redness.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  precipi- 
tate, wMch,  of  course,  vitiates  the  result.  To  insure  the  removal  of 
this  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for  5—10  min.  to 
the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe  flame.  If  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
preventing  this  proceeding,  tJie  precipitate,  either  simply  washed  or  mo- 
derately ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which  re- 
quires protracted  warming  with  strong  acid),  and  then  precipitated  again 
with  ammonia ;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted  into  nitrate  by 
decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  added  in  very  slight  excess,  the  ex- 
cess of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  further 
process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  ofpa'gt  6.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited  alumj|na,  see  §  75.  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  i*esults.  But  if  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  liqtiid  is  filtered  without  boiling  or  long 
standing  in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  ammonia,  no  trifling  loss  may 
be  incuinred.  This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute,  the  solution,  and 
the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  cannot  well  be  suffici- 
ently washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous  nature ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation,  a  very  large  quan- 
tify of  wash-water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  combine  the 
two  methods,  as  directed.* 

i.  J?y  Tuition, 

a.  Compounds  of  Alumina  with  Volatile  Acids. 
Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  solution)  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  gi-adually  to  the  very  highest  degree 
of  intensity,  untU  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of 
the  residue,  see  §  75.  Its  purity  must  be  carefally  tested.  There  are 
no  sources  of  error. 

■  ■     ■■  I  I  ^^M^^^W^^M^M^M^B^Mfl^lM^— I    111  ■  I  ■  I  ■ 

*  [When  a  solntion  of  alnmina  in  hydrate  of  x>otaflRa  or  hydrate  of  loda  is  boiled 
with  6X0688  of  chloride  of  ammoniom,  the  idiunina  separates  completely  as  a 
hydrate  with  two  eq.  of  water,  which  may  be  washed  with  oom^iaratiye  •aie. 
In  certain  cases,  as  where  alumiiia  is  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  by 
hydrate  of  soda,  this  fact  may  be  taken  advantage  of.  LdWB,  Fres.  ZeitschriLt, 
IV.  865.] 
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|3.   Compownds  of  Aluanina  rmth  Organic  Acida^ 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

§106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  and  many  of  its  saltfi  insoluble  in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modi- 
fication must  be  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  fusing 
with  3  or  4  parts  of  potassa.  A  small  quantity  is  converted,  in  the 
process  of  fusing,  into  chromic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  this  is, 
however,  reduced  again  to  sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction.  Instead  of 
this  fusing  with  potassa,  we  frequently  prefer  to  adopt  a  treatment^ 
whereby  the  sesquioxide  is  at  once  oxidized  and  converted  into  an 
alkaline  chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solution  of  chromic  iron,  see 
§160. 

b.  Determination, 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined, 
weighed  in  the  pii/re  state.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  pre- 
cipitation as  hydrate  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  It  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  estimated,  by  convei'sion  into  chromic  acid,  and  determi- 
nation as  such. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Pure  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a,  Sy  Pi^edpitation.  h,  JBy  Ignition. 

All  compounds  of  sesquioxide         a.  All   salts   of  sesquioxide  of 
of  chromium  soluble  in  water,  and     chromium   with    volatile    oxygen 
also  those  which,  insoluble  in  that    acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  sub- 
menstruum,  dissolve  in  hydrochlo-    stances  be  present, 
ric  acid,  with  separation  of  their        ^.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
acid.      Provided  always  that  no    mium  with  organic  acids, 
organic  substances  (such  as  tartaric 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  <&c.)  which  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation  be  pre- 
sent. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaline  chromate. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  analyzing  the  combinations  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  chromic  'acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boradc  acid,  and  silicic 
acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these 
several  acids. 

1.  Determination  a8  Seaquiooside  of  Chromiwm. 

a,  Dy  Precipitation, 
The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is  heated 
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to  lOO^  in  a  beaker.  Ammonia  is  then  added  slightly  in  excess,  and 
the  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until  the 
fluid  over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the 
least  shade  of  red ;  let  the  solid  particles  subside,  wash  three  times 
by  decantation,  and  lastly  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly, 
and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat  in  the  latter  process  must  be  increased 
gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept  covered,  otherwise  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  likely  to  arise  from  spirting  upon  the  incandescence  of  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  soluble  into  the 
insoluble  modification.  For  the  propei'ties  of  the  precipitate  and  resi- 
due, see  §  76.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate 
results. 

b.  JBy  XgnitioTU 

a.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Volatile  Adds, 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  6,  a  (Alumina). 

6.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  witfi  Organic  Acids, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

2.  Conversion  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  into  Chromic  Acid. 
(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 

The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view : — 

a.  The  solution  of  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  untU  the  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
which  forms  at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted 
into  the  cold  fluid  untU  it  acquures  a  yellowish-red  tint;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  (or  soda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process, 
and  the  residue  consists,  therefore,  now  of  an  alkaline  chromate  an^ 
chloride  of  potassium  (or  sodium). — (Vohl.) 

5.  Hydrate  of  potassa  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm  fusion ; 
the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  com- 
pound of  sesqiiioxide  of  chromium  projected  into  the  crucible.  When 
the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potassa, 
small  lumps  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  efferve- 
scence ensues,  from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass 
acquires  a  more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  Anally  becomes  clear  and 
transparent.  Loss  of  substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (H. 
Schwarz). 

c.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda,  add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm,  ^e  yellow 
fluid  produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate  of  lead  in  alka- 
line solution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtrate 
acetic  add  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipi- 
tated chromate  of  lead  (G.  Chancel  *). 

[dL  Bender  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  nearly  neutral 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  heat 
and  add  chlorine  water,  or  pass  in  chlorine  gas,  keeping  the  solution 
nearly  neutral  by  occasional  addition,  of  carbonate  of  soda.     The  oxida- 

*  Gomp.  rend.  48,  937. 
12 
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« 

tion  proceeds  readily.  Boil  off  excess  of  chlorine,  when  the  chromic 
acid  may  b^  precipitated  as  chromate  of  lead  or  chromate  of  baiyta 
(W.  GiBBS*):] 


§  107. 
Sfu^lmnent  to  the  Third  Qroup, 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  al^ys  weighed  in  the  pure  state ;  ite  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  or  by  boiling  its  dilute 
acid  solution.  In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  ammonia 
is  employed ;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  alumina, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then'  completely  on  the  filter,  diy, 
and  ignite  (§52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some 
carbonate  oi  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  se- 
cure the  removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time 
in  weighing  the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic.  If  we 
have  titanic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance  occurs 
when  we  fuse  it  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treat  the  mass  with 
cold  water,  we  may,  by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boiling,  with  renewal 
of  the  evaporating  crater,  fully  precipitate  the  titanic  acid.  Thus 
separated,  it  is  easy  to  wash.  In  the  process  of  igniting  the  dned  pre- 
cipitate, some  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  From  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  separates  completely 
only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and  if  the  precipitate  in 
that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  the  filtrate  would  be  milky ; 
add  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  solu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in 
that  add.  Titanic  add  thrown  down  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by 
boOing,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dis- 
.<Bolve  even  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  by  long 
heating  with  tolerably  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  easiest  way 
of  effecting  its  solution  is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  and  treat  the  fiised  mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Upon  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which, 
when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid  titanate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  add.  Titanic  acid  (Ti  O,)  consists  of  60*98  per  cent,  of 
titanium,  and  :S9*02  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

FOURTH  GROUP  OF  THB  BASES. 

Oxide  of  Zing — ^Protoxide  of  Manganese — ^Protoxide  of  Nickel — 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt — ^Protoxide  of  Iron — Sesqihoxide  op  Iron — 
(Sesquioxidb  of  Uranium). 

^,[Am.  Jonzn.  Sd.  8  Ser.  89,  68.] 
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8  108. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zisa, 

a^  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  zino  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  the  salts,  which  ai«  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
add.  To  dissolve  sulphide  of  zinc  it  is  best  to  employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
nffSL 

b,  I}etermi7uUioru 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  tnnde  or  as  $ylphide  (§  77),  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
basic  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  B^des  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  JBif  PreeipUation  aa  Carbonate  b.  J3y  PredpiUUion  as  Sutphids 
of  Zinc.  of  Zinc, 

All  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are        All  compounds  of  zinc  without 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with    exception, 
OTganic  volatile  acids;    also   those, 
salts    of   zinc  which,  insoluble    in  ^ 

water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

c  Sy  direct  Ignition, 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  compounds  of  zinc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate. 
The  methods  1,  6,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  1,  Oy 
is  inadmissible.  They  serve  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc 
from  other  bases.  SiJts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot  be  converted 
into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal.  If  the  acids  are  volatile, 
the  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  acids  are  non-volatUe,  the  zinc  is  best  precipitated  as  sul- 
phide. For  the  analysis  of  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate  of 
zinc,  look  to  the  several  acids.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  I)eterirmnaiion  as  Oxide  of  Zijic^ 

a.  JSy  JPrecipitcttion  as  Carbonate  of  Zme, 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  capacious 
vessel,  beat  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in 
exoesB ;  boil  a  few  minutes ;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and 
boil  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time ;  then 
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transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot  water,  dry, 
and  ignite  as  directed  8  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as  prao- 
ticable,  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Should  the  solntion  oontam 
ammoniacal  salts,  th^  ebullition  must  be  continued  until,  upon  a  fresh  addi- 
tion of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  escaping  vapor  no  longer  imparts  a  brown 
tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  present  is  con- 
siderable, the  fluid  must  be  evaporated  boiling  to  dryness.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  such  cases  more  convenient  to  pi*ecipitate  die  zinp  as  sulphide  (see  b). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must  be  as 
much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  efiervesoence  from  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate  must  always  be 
tested  with  sulphide  (with  addition  of  chloride)  (^  ammonium  to  ascertain 
whether  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  slight  precipitate 
will  indeed  invcwriMy  form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the 
process  has  been  properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be 
altogether  disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  im- 
ponderable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  after  many 
hours^  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more  considerable,  however,  it  must 
be  treated  as  directed  in  6,  and  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
added  to  that  resulting  from  the  first  process.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77.  This  method  yields  pretty  accurate 
results,  though  they  are  in  most  cases  a  little  too  low,  as  the  precipitation 
is  never  ahsolutely  complete,  and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will  always 
and  unavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
reduction  and  volatilization  during  the  process  of  ignition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  are  soAietimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing  to  defective  washing, 
asmav  be  seen  from  the  alkalinereaction  which  the  residue  manifests  in  such 
cases.  It  is  advisaVjle  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silicic  acid ;  this  latter  precaution  is  in- 
dispensable in  cases  where  the  precipitation  has  been  eflected  in  a  glass  vesseL 

[It  is  often  better,  especially  in  presence  of  ammonia  salts,  to  heat  the 
dry  zinc  salt  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  platinum  dish  cau- 
tiously to  near  redness,  then  treat  with  hot  water  and  wash  as  directed.] 

6.  J9y  I^redpikUion  cu  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  sufiiciently 
diluted,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  add  ammonia,  till  the  reaction 
is  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now  qxdte  ftill  up  to  the  neck, 
make  it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow  to  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm 
place,  wash  the  precipitate,  if  considerable,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  also  less  and 
less  chloride  of  ammonium  (finally  none).  In  decanting  do  not  pour  the 
fluid  through  the  filter,  but  at  once  into  a  fiiask.  After  thrice  decanting, 
filter  the  fiuid  that  was  poured  ofl^  and  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
filter,  finishing  the  washing  as  directed.  The  fumfiel  is  kept  covered  with 
a  glass  plate.  If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be  determined  according  to  2,  then 
put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker,  and  pour  over  it 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloiic  acid  slightly  in  excess.  Put  the  glass 
now  in  a  warm  place,  imtil  the  solution  smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  dilute  the  fluid  with  a  little  water,  filter,  wash  the  original 
filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
obtained  as  directed  in  a. 
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IVom  ft  Bolation  of  Metate  of  zinc  ibe  metal  may  be  precipitated  com- 
pletely, or  nearly  ao,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gae,  even  in  pi-esenoe  of 
ui  ezcesB  of  acedc  aoid,  provided  always  no  other  acid  be  present  (Bzpt. 
No.  74).  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  washed  with  water  impreg- 
nated with  Bnlphvtretted  hydroigen,  and,  for  the  rest,  treated  exactly  like 
the  sulphide  of  zinc  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Smail  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  also  be  converted  directly  in* 
to  the  oxide,  by  heating  in  an  open  platinum  crueibie,  to  gentle  redness 
at  firat,  then,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness, 

c  Jiy  direct  J^Uion. 

The  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  the  residue 
remains  constant.     The  action  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be  avoided. 

2.  J)el«rminatioM  a*  Sulphide  of  Zine. 

The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc,  obtained  as  in  1,  6,  may  be  ignited 
in  hydrc^en  and  weired.  H.  Eose,*  who  has  lately  recommended 
the  prooeaa,  employs  the  following  apparatuiL 


Pig.  «. 

a  cont^ns  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  h,  chloride  of  caTcium.  The 
porcelain  crucible  has  a  jierforated  porcelun  or  platinum  cover,  into  the 
opening  of  which  fits  the  porcelun  or  platinum  tube,  d.  The  latter  is 
provided  with  an  annular  projection  which  rests  on  the  cover,  the  tube 
iteelf  extends  some  distance  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sulphide  of 
xinc  has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is  transferred  to  the  weighed  porcelain 
cmcible,  the  filter  ashes  added,  powdered  sulphur  is  sprmkled  over  the 
eontents  of  the  cmcible,  the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in 
a  moderate  stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  afber- 
vards  rtused  for  five  minutes  to  intense  redness ;  finally  the  crucible  ia 

•  PoKK.  AnaL  110, 1S& 
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allowed  to  cool  with  continued  transmission  of  the  gas^  and  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  is  weighed. 

[Instead  of  the  porcelain  tube  and  perforated  cover^  a  common 
.tobacco-pipe  may  be  employed,  the  bowl  of  the  latter  being  inverted 
over  or  within  a  porcelain  crucible.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  hydrogen.] 

Obsten^s  experiments^  which  were  adduced  by  Ross  in  support  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Sulphate,  carbonate,  ^nd  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  converted  into  sulphide 
in  the  manner  just  described.  They  must,  however,  be  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  powdered  sulphur,  otherwise  you  will  lose  some  zinc  from  the 
reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  (H.  Hose). 

§  109. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that  men- 
struum, dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine— equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide 
of  manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  application  of  heat^  is  found  to  con- 
tain protochloride  of  manganese. 

b.  Determination, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxidey  as  atdphidey  or  as 
pyrophosphate  (§  78.)  Into  the  form  of  protosesquioxide  it  is  con- 
verted either  by  precipitation  as  carbonate  of  protoxide,  or  as  hydrated 
protoxide,  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  mangap 
nese,  or  as  binoxide  of  manganese;  or,  finally,  by  dii-ect  ignition. 
[When  estimated  as  pyrophosphate  it  is  precipitated  as  ammonio-phos- 
phate.] 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrioally  in  two  different  ways, 
one  being  applicable  to  any  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  provided 
it  be  free  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action  on 
alkaline  solution  of  fenicyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  being  only  admis- 
sible, when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly  definite 
higher  oxide,  and  free  from  other  bodies,  which  evolve  chlorine  on  boil- 
ing with  hydrochloric  add. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  Sy  Precipitation  as  Garho-  h.  By  JPrecipitation  as  Hydras 
note  of  JProtoonde  of  Manganese.       ed  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  manga-        All  the  compounds  of  manganese, 
nese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all  its    with  the   exception  of    its    salta 
salts  with  volatile  organic  acids ;     with  non-volatUe  organic  acids, 
also  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble      ' 
in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  their  acid.        ' 
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c,  3y  PtecipUation  as  Svlphide        d.  By  Separation  as  Biiwxids 
of  Manganese,  of  Manganese, 

All  compounds  of    manganese         All  compounds  of  manganese  in 
without  exception.  a  slightly  acid  solution,  especially 

acetate  and  niti*ate  of  protoxide  o^ 
manganese. 

0.  By  direct  Ignition, 

All  oxygen  compounds  of  man- 
ganese; salts  of  manganese  with 
readily  volatile  acids,  and  with  or- 
ganic acids. 

2.  SUI4PHIDE  OF  Manganese. 
All  compounds  of  manganese  without  exception. 

3.  Pyrophosphate  of  Manganese. 
All  the  oxides  and  many  of  the  salts  of  manganese. 

The  method  1,  e,  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  usually  employed ;  if  one's  choice  is  free,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  1,  &.  The  methods  1,  c,  and  2,  are  generally  used, 
when  the  methods  1,  a,  or  6,  cannot  be  adopted — say  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a  non-volatile  organic  substance,  and  also  when  we  have  to 
separate  manganese  from  other  metals.  The  latter  object  may  be  at- 
tained also  by  the  method  1,  d.  The  process  3,  is  very  convenient  and 
accurate  in  absence  of  alkaline  earth  and  heavy  metals.  The  phosphate 
and  borate  of  manganese  are  treated,  either  according  to  the  method 
1,  6,  as  the  salts  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  potassa  are  com- 
pletely decomposed  upon  boiling  with  excess  of  potassa,  or  according 
to  the  method  2.  In  silicates  the  manganese  is  determined  after  the 
separation  of  the  silicic  acid  (8  140),  according  to  1,  a,  or  3 ;  for  the 
analysis  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  see  §  130  (chromic 
acid).  The  volumetric  method  by  reduction  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  comparatively  new,  and  especially  suited  for  technical  work, 
in  which  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  estima- 
tion of  manganese  from  ths  quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  upon  boil- 
ing the  oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resorted  to,  more  particu- 
larly, to  determine  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  manganese,  and  permits 
ako  the  estimation  of  manganese  in  presence  of  other  metals  (see  Sec- 
tion V). 

1.  Betetmvnaiion  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Mcmga/nese. 

a.  By  JPrecipiUUion  as  CarboTuUe  of  Protoxide  of  Mamgofnese, 

The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  directed  §  108,  1,  a  (detenmnation'of  zinc  as  oxide,  by  precipita- 
tion as  carbonate).  If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely  clear,  stand  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  slight  precipitate  will 
then  separate,  which  is  collected  on  another  small  filter.  The  precipi- 
tate is  dried,  and  then  ignitecl  as  directed  §  53.  The  lid  is  removed 
from  the  crucible,  and  a  strong  heat  maintained  until  the  weight  of  the 
residue  remains  constant.     Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing 
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gases  finding  their  way  into  the  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  78.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  accurate  results.  The  principal  point  is  to  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  a  sufficiently  intense  heat  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in 
Tiew.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  has  not  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  having  removed  it  from  the  platinum  crucible, 
whether  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silica. 

h.  Sy  Precipitation  as  HydraUid  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

The  solution  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to  have  it 
in  a  platinum  dish.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa, 
and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be  kept 
boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali*  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  78. 

c.  Py  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese, 

The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not  too  di- 
lute is  first  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (if  an  ammonia  salt  is  not 
already  present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — ^if  the  fluid  is  aoid — with 
ammonia,  till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline ;  now  add  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  if  the  flask  is  not  aJi-eady 
quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  add  water  till  it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  consi- 
derable, first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter,  using  water  coutaiuiiig 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  also  gradually  diminished  quantities  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (finally  none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fluid  in 
a  fliesk,  not  on  the  filter..  After  decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids 
that  have  been  poured  off,  ti-ansfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  aud  finish 
the  washing  as  above  directed,  without  interruption.  Keep  the  funnel 
covered  with  a  glass  plate.  If  you  do  not  prefer  to  determine  accoi*ding 
to  2,  proceed  as  follows : — Put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  into 
a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm  until  the  mixtiu'^  smells  no 
longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filter,  wash  the  residuary  paper  care- 
fully, and  precipitate  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a.  The  results  are  featis- 
feix^ry,  compai-e  §  78,  e, 

d,  Py  SeparaHon  as  Pinoxids  of  Manganese, 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  or  some 
other  compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  50°  to  60°, 
and  transmit  chloiine  gas  through  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  man- 
ganese present  falls  down  as  binoxide  (Schiel, — ^Rivot,  Beudant,  and 
Daouin).  Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter  ;  dry,  trans- 
fer the  precipitate  to  a  flask,  add  the  filter  ash,  heat  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  If  the  acetate  of  soda  is 
deficient,  and  especially  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  it  may  happen 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  manganese  by  chlorine  is  not  quite  com- 
plete ;  it  is  therefore  well,  after  filteiing  off  the  peroxide,  to  treat  tlie 
filtrate  with  more  acetate  of  soda,  and  again  pass  chlorine.  The  sepa- 
ration of  manganese  as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  nitric 
add  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally  to  165°,  is  given  in 
Section  V. 
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[Bromine  may  be  most  advantageously  substituted  for  chlorine  gas. 
When  the  quantity  of  binoxide  is  small  it  may  be  directly  converted  into 
protosesquioxide  by  intense  ignition,  as  it  retains  but  one  or  two  per 
cent  of  alkali.     It  may  also  be  estimated  as  pyrophosphate,  §  109,  3. 

e.  Sy  direct  Ignition. 

The  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced  into  a  pla- 
tinum  crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on  the 
crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases  ;  the  process  is  continued  until 
the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The  conversion  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  manganese  into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  re- 
quires more  protracted  and  intense  heating  than  the  conversion  of  the 
protoxide.  In  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  effected  without  the  use  of  a  gas 
blowpipe.  In  the  case  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  care 
must  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has 
been  consumed ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
residue  must  either  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  as  directed  in  a,  or  3  or  it  must  be  repeatedly  evaporated 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  oxidized.  The  method, 
if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
directions  are  not  carefully  attended  .to,  one  must  not  be  surprised  at 
considerable  differences.  In  the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with 
oiganio  acids,  minute  particles  of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away 
with  the  empyreumatic  products  evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  course, 
tends  to  reduce  the  weight  a  little. 

2.  DetemdncUion,  as  Sulphide  of  Mcmgwneee, 

The  sulphide  precipitated  as  in  1,  c,  may  be  determined  in  this  form, 
as  follows :  Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  crucible,  bum  the  filter, 
add  the  ashes,  strew  some  sulphur  on  the  top,  ignite  strongly  in  hydro- 
gen (till  it  becomes  black)  and  weigh  as  anhydrous  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese (H.  KosE  *),  compare  the  analogous  process  for  zinc,  §  108,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  cited  by  KosE,  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. 

This  method  is  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  dissolving  the  moist 
sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  protosulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be  sub- 
jected to  this  process  with  the  same  result. 

[3.  DeiermincUion  cu  Pyrophosphate  of  Jfcmganeee. 

To  the  solution  of  manganese,  which  may  contain  salts  of  ammonia  or 
alkalies,  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  in  large  excess  above  what  is  needful 
to  convert  the  manganese  into  phosphate.  The  white  precipitate  is  then 
redissolved  in  sulphuric  or  chlorhydric  acid,  the  liquid  is  heated  to 
boiling,  best  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  anmionia  added  in  excess.  The 
boiling  is  continued  10 — 15  minutes,  whereby  the  white,  semi-gelatinous 
precipitate  first  formed  is  converted  into  rose-colored,  pearly  scales.  The 
whole  is  kept  hot  for  an  hour  longer,  then  filtered  and  washed  with  hot 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia.     The  precipitate  of  ammonio-phos- 

*  Pogg.  Anal.  110, 182. 
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pliate  of  manganese  is  dried,  separated  from  the  filter,  and  converted 
by  ignition  into  pyrophosphate.  Results  accurate,  see  §  78  (Gibbs  *, 
Henry  f).] 

4.  Volumetric  determination  hy  the  Heduction  of  Ferricyomide  of 
JPotassium  (E.  Lenssen  |). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  which  contains  1  eq.  FeaO,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  is  acted  on  by  ex- 
cess of  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature, all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  binoxide,  while  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  By  deter- 
mining the  latter,  the  amount  of  manganese  present  is  obtained. 

Kg  Cfys-h2  KO-f-MnO,SO,=2  K,  Cfy  f  K0,S03-f  MnO,. 

Accordingly  1  eq.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Of  course  all  other  reducing  substances  must  be  absent,  and  the 
manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  the  form  of  proto-salt.  If  the 
solution  contains  no  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  precipitate  is  a  combination 
of  much  binoxide,  with  little  protoxide,  not  always  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. In  performing  the  process,  mix  first  with  the  acid  solution  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  so  much  sesquichloride  of  iron  that  you  may  be 
sure  of  having  at  least  1  eq.  Ee^O,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  and  add  the  mixture 
gradually  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  previously 
rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  potassa  or  soda.  After  boiling  together 
a  short  time  the  brownish-black  precipitate  becomes  granular  aud  less 
bulky.  Allow  to  cool  completely^  filter  off  and  wash  the  precipitate, 
acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  permanganate,  according  to  §  147,  II.,  g.  a.  If  the 
liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results  ai*e  too  high,  as  the  filter  in  this  case 
has  a  reducing  action.  The  method  may  be  shortened,  as  follows  :  After 
boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together  with  the  precipitate,  to  a  measur- 
ing flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  shake,  and  allow 
to  settle.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  take  out  a  certain  quantity  with  a 
pipette,  and  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  this.  A  slight  source  of  error 
is  here  introduced  by  disregarding  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.  The 
results  adduced  by  Lenssen  are  very  satisfactory.  I  have  myself  repeat- 
edly tested  this  method,  and  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : — 

a.  If  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  long  boiled  with  pure  potassa,  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  produced. 

b.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substances,  and  should 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  be  fused  in  a  silver  dish 
before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluded  to  in  a  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

c.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  precipitate  is  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render  the  method  more 
troublesome  than  a  gravimetric  analysis. 

d.  The  abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great  service 
in  certain  cases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese  determinations 
have  to  be  made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too  minute  quantities,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  not  .being  require<i.  In  my  laboratory, 
by  employing  a  slight  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  97*9 — 100' 12— 

"^  Am.  Jour.  Sd  2d  Ser.  44.  p.  216.       f  Am.  Jour.  Set.  2d  Ser.,  47,  p.  13a 
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98-21— 98-99,  and  100*4  were  obtained,  instead  of  100.    The  inaccm-acy 
increases  on  using  a  large  excess  of  the  iron.* 

5.  Voltimietrie  deterrmruxtion  by  boiling  the  higher  oxides  tvith  hydnh 
chloric  eudd,  and  eatimcUing  the  chlorine  evolved. 

The  methods  here  employed  will  be  found  all  together  in  the  Special 
Part  under  '^  Valuation  of  Manganese  Oi'es." 

§  110. 
3.  Pbotoxibe  of  Nickel. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  water.  Those 
which  are  insoluble,  as  also  the  pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modifica- 
cadon,  dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peculiar 
modification  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered  soluble  by 
fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves  slowly,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness.  Sul- 
phide of  nickel  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

h.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  usually  by  precipitation 
as  hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

PROTOXIDE  OP  NICKEL. 

a.  By  JPrecipitation  as  Hydrated  b,  JBy  Precipitation  as  Stdphide 
Protoxide  or  Sesquicxide  of  Nickel,     of  I^ickd, 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in-  All  compoimds  of  nickel  with- 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  out  exception, 
water,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
organic  acids ;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  with 
separation  of  their  acid. 

c  JBy  Ignition, 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids, 
or  with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  higk 
temperature  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 
The  method  c  is  very  good,  but  seldom  admissible.    The  method  a  is 
most  frequently  employed.     In  the  presence  of  sugar,  or  other  Qon-vola- 
tile  organic  substance,  it  cannot  be  used.     In  this  case  we  must  either 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  AnaL  G&em.  3,  209. 
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ignite  and  thereby  destroy  the  organic  matter  before  precipitating,  or 
we  must  resort  to  the  method  b,  which  otherwise  is  hardly  used  except 
in  separations.  The  combinations  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel  with 
chromic,  phosphoric,  boracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analyzed  according  to 
the  methods  given  under  the  several  acids. 

DetermincUion  a^  JProtoxUle  of  Nickd, 

a.  By  JPrecipitation  as  Hydrated  Protoxide  of  N'ickd. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess, 
heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  boiling 
up  each  time,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  Uiorougldy  with  hot  water, 
dry  and  ignite  intensely  (Russell  *)  (§  53).  The  precipitation 
is  best  effected  in  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of  nitrohydrochloric 
acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently  capacious  dish  of 
the  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish  ;  glass  vessels  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
so  welL  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free  ammonia,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of  the  pi-ecipitat-e 
and.  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very 
accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is  a  most 
essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue 
has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

[Addition  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  to  the  hot  liquid,  after 
treatment  with  caustic  soda,  converts  the  protoxide  into  sesquwxidey 
which  washes  more  easily  than  the  protoxide,  and  is  otherwise  treated 
like  the  latter.] 

6.  JBy  PredpiUUion  as  Sulphide  of  Nickd, 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention  when  sulphide  of  am- 
monium is  employed. 

OL,  The  moderately  dilute  cold  solution  of  nickel  contained  in  a  proper 
sized  fla^k  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized  with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should 
be  rather  slightly  acid  than  alkaline)  :  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added, 
if  not  already  pi*esent  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  hydrosulphate  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  (The 
NK4S,  HS  should  be  perfectly  saturated  with  HS ;  it  may  be  colorless  or 
light-yellow.)  A  large  excess- of  the  reagent  must  be  avoideiJ.  After 
mixing,  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  neck,  cork,  and  allow  to  stand 
about  twenty-four  hours  without  warming,  but  in  a  moderately  warm 
place.  The  precipitate  has  now  settled,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
is  colorless  or  slightly  yellow.  Decant,  filter,  and  wash  as  described  in 
the  case  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  1^  c).  (Filtrate  and  wash- 
water  must  be  colorless  or  slightly  yellow.)  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the 
funnel,  and  transfer  as  completely  as  possible  &om  the  filter,  to  a  beaker; 
the  filter  is  incinerated  in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a 
crucible,  and  the  ash  added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is 
now  treated  with  concentrated  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is 
dissolved,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow ;  the 
fluid  is  ihen  diluted,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  kc.y  as  di- 
rected in  a.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate^  see  §  79.  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results. 

If  the  solution  contains  free  ammonia,  or  no  salt  of  ammonia,  tlie 

*  Jouzn.  Ghem.  80c.  16,  58. 
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fiuid  filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  nickel  possesses  always  a  more  or 
less  brownish  tint,  and  contains  sulphide  of  nickel  (§  79,  c),  which  must 
be  regained  bj  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  If  the  precipi- 
tate is  not  washed  as  directed,  some  nickel  is  very  likely  to  pass  through 
with  the  wash-water.  If  the  filter  were  not  incinerated,  but  treated  at 
once,  together  with  the  precipitate,  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  so- 
lution of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  would  contain  organic  substances,  and 
the  soda  or  potassa  would  accordingly  afterwards  fail  to  effect  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  nickel. 

^.  Mix  the  slightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  that  the  free  acid  may  be  neutralized,  and  the  solution  may 
contain  a  small  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  together  witli  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  pass  hydjrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  the  mix- 
ture. Precipitation  will  promptly  ensue.  Filter,  and  ti*eat  the  precip- 
itato  as  in  ce. 

[7.  When  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium*  is  added  to  a 

boUing  solution  of  a  salt  of  nickel,  sulphide  of  nickel  is  thrown  down 

completely,  and  may  be  filtered  and  washed  with  hot  water  without  the 

least  oxidation.      It  is  best  to  add  some  acetic  acid  before  filtering,  to 

•destroy  any  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium.     (GiBBS.f)] 

It  is  not  advisable  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  nickel  in  Ni^S,  by  ignit- 
ing in  hydrogen  with  addition  of  sulphur,  and  in  this  form  to  weigh  it, 
as  the  composition  of  the  residue  is  not  quite  constant.     (H.  Kobe.) 

c.  j5y  direct  Ignition, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  e.     (Manganese.) 

§  IH. 
4.  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a,  SoliUion, 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the' 
corresponding  compounds  of  nickel ;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic  nickel. 
The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  obtained  by  Schwarzenbero  in  microscopic 
octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  nor 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  difMSolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

h.  Determination. 

Cobalt  may  be  weighed  as  metallic  cobalt,  protooside  of  cobalt,  sulphate 
oj^ protoxide  of  cobalt,  and  nitrite  of  cobalt  amd  potassa.  The  conversion 
into  protoxide  is  often  preceded  by  precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
and  conversion  into  the  sulphate  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  Cobalt. 

All  salts  of  cobalt  that  may  be  reduced  directly  by  hydrogen  gas  (chlo- 
ride of  cobalt,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  ^.)  and  all  the  oxides. 

♦  [  Pure  sulphide  of  tedium  may  be  procured  by  dissolying  crystallized  sul- 
phide (NaS.  9  HO),  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  and  reciystallizing  two  or  three 
times  from  the  solvent  The  pure  salt  is  dried  in  vaoao,  and  the  white  ef- 
flo^iesoed  mass  preserved  in  a  well-stoppexed  bottle.     (Oibbs.)! 

[  t  Am.  Jour.  ScL  2d  Ser.  87,  350.] 
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2.  Fbotoxide  of  Cobalt. 

All  salts  of  cobalt  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  in  stronger  acids,  with 
separation  of  their  acid,  except  those  with  non-volatile  organic  acids. 
Also  all  the  higher  oxides,  and  all  salts  whose  acids  are  destroyed  or 
expelled  by  ignition. 

3.  Sulphate  op  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  without  exception. 

4.  Nitrite  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa* 

*  All  compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

1.  DetermiiyUion  as  Metallic  CobalL 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  or  of  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  in  a  weighed 
crucible,  to  dryness  ;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pure 
dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  increased 
gradually  to  intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered  complete, 
let  the  reduced  metal  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  wei^ ; 
ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  weight  of 
the  reduced  metal  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate.  For  the 
properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

[The  oxides  of  cobalt  which  have  been  precipitated  by  an  alkali  after 
ignition  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner.  The  metal  retains  a  small 
portion  of  alkali  which  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water  down 
to  unweighable  traces.  Unless  alkali  absolutely  free  from  silica,  and 
platinum  vessels  be  emplo3red  in  the  precipitation,  the  metal,  after  weigh- 
ing, should  be  dissolved,  tiie  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath,  that  any  residue  of  silica  maybe  separated.] 

As  regards  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  see  fig.  47,  p.  181. 

[2.  I)etermin(Uum  as  Protoxide  of  Cobalt 

a.  J5t/  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxids, 

The  solution  is  precipitated  exactly  as  described  for  nickel,  with  solution 
of  soda  under  addition  of  a  hypochlorite.  §  1 10,  a.  The  precipitate  is 
also  further  treated  as  there  directed,  with  the  important  difference  that 
the  dried  precipitate  is  ignited  and  cooled  in  a  stream  of  pure  carbonic 
acid  gas  until  the  weight  remains  constant.     See  §  80. 

When  precipitated  as  hydrated  sesquioxide  with  reagents  free  from 
silica,  &c.,  the  precipitate  retains  but  trifling  traces  of  alkali,  and  the 
mettod  is  very  wxsurate. 

b.  Py  Ignition, 

Carbonate  and  nitrate  of  cobalt  are  ignited  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  as  above.  Organic  salts  are  ignited  in  the  air  imtil  carbon  is  burned 
off,  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.] 

3.  Petermination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a,  Py  direct  Conversion, 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish  or  platinum 
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cracible  * — (directly,  if  it  contains  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  but 
if  it  contains  a  volatile  add,  after  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
add) — and  the  residue  cautiously  heated,  lit  a  gradually  increased  tem- 
perature, which  is  finally  raised  to  gentle  redness  :  the  application  of 
heat  is  continued  until  no  more  fumes  escape  and  the  weight  of  the  cruci- 
ble remains  constant.  In  order  to  avoid  spirting  while  heating,  it  is  well 
to  hold  the  flame  above  the  crucible,  and  let  it  play  on  the  cover. 

After  weighing,  the  salt  is  treated  with  hot  water.  If  this  fails  to  effect 
complete  solution  (a  sign  that  the  salt  has  become  basic)  the  residue  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
estimated  in  the  solution,  as  directed  §  132;  the  difference  will  be  the 
protoxide  of  cobalt.     The  results  are  accurate.  * 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  see  §  80. 

6.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Cobalt 

IVecipitate,  decant,  filter  and  wash  exactly  as  directed  for  sulphide  of 
manganese  (§  109,  1,  c),  dry,  and  redissolveas  directed  §  110,  6,  a  (Sul- 
phide of  nickel.) 

The  solution  obtained  contains  invariably  sulphuric  acid ;  the  amount 
of  the  cobalt  is  determined  according  to  3,  a,  taking  care  to  evaporate  the 
fluid,  which  contains  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dryness,  before  transferring  the  residuej  with 
a  little  water,  to  the  platinum  dish.     The  results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  see  §  80.  The  sulphide 
of  cobalt  cannot  be  brought  into  a  weighable  form  by  ignition  in  hydrogen, 
as  the  residue  is  a  variable  mixture  of  different  sulphides  (H.  Rose). 

4.  Determination  as  Nitrite  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa  (used  principally 
in  cases  of  separation). 

Mix  the  cobalt  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute  (at  the  most, 
300  parts  of  water  to  1  of  protoxide  of  cobalt),  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  nitrite  of  potassa ;  add  acetic  acid  in  quantity,  a  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced  in  the 
solution  by  the  free  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the 
nitrite.  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  clock-glass,  and  let  it  stand  12  to  24 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  Collect  the  yellow  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  thoroughly  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa 
(containing  10  per  cent,  of  tlie  salt),  to  which  some  nitrite  of  potassa  is 
added,  displace,  finally,  the  last  portion  of  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa 
still  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80  per 
cent.,  dry,  ignite,  incinerate  the  filter,  moisten  the  whole  with  sulphuric 
add,  drive  off  the  excess  of  the  latter  (see  §97,  1),  and  weigh  the 
residue  which  consists  of  2  (Co  O,  S  O,)  -f  3  (K  O,  S  O,).  Gibbs  and 
Gekth  f  have  obtained  good  results  by  this  method. 

100  parts  of  the  residue  are  equivsdent  to  18*014  parts  of  Co  O. 

[Or  dissolve  the  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassa  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
predpitate  by  potassa,  reduce  the  washed  precipitate  by  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  the  washed  metal.  (H.  BosE.)] 

[To  weigh  the  precipitate  dried  at  100^  is  not  recommended,  since 
Erdkann  has  shown  that  its  content  of  water  and  nitrogen  is  variable. 
See  §  80.] 

*  The  operation  must,  at  all  events,  be  finished  in  a  platinum  vesseL 
t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phazm.  104,  809. 
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§112. 
5.  Pbotoxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble ;  the  solu- 
tions, if  not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  solvents 
absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  sesquichloride. 
In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  oxidation,  the  solution 
of  the  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  eliected  in  a  small  flask,  through 
which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  the  ti-ansmission  of  the 
gas  beiug  continued  until  the  solution  is  cold.     Many  native  proto-coni- 
pouuds  of  iron  cannot  be  thus  dissolved.     They  are,  indeed,  rendered 
soluble  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but  in  this  process  the  protox- 
ide of  iron  is  converted  into  sesquioxide      It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
heat  such  substances  (in  the  finest  powder)  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of 
Bohemian  glass  for  2  hours  at  about  210°,  or — ^in  the  case  of  silicates — 
to  warm  them  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part 
strong  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  M itscherlich  *. 
See  also  Cooke's  method  of  solution,  p.  — ).     Metallic  iron  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  aqid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, as  protochloride  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  respectively ;  in  warm  ni- 
tric acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide,  and  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  as  sesquichloride. 

b.  DetermiruUion, 

Protoxide  of  iron  may  be  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  converting  into 
sesquioxide  and  determining  the  latter  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically ; 
2,  by  precipitating  as  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as  such^  or  determining 
it  after  converaion  into  sesquioxide ;  3,  by  a  direct  volumetric  method ; 
4,  by  treating  with  terchloride  of  gold,  and  weighing  the  reduced  gold. 

The  methods  1  and  2  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no  sesqui- 
oxide is  present  with  the  protoxide ;  the  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted  to 
most  cases  and,  in  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  recommendation.  The  method  4  will  be  briefly  treated 
of  in  the  supplement  to  §8  112  and  113. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  sesquioxide  belongs  to  §  113,  and  as 
the  process  for  precipitating  the  protoxide  as  sulphide  is  the  same  a« 
that  for  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  in  this  form,  nothing  remains  for 
us  here  but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting  the  pi^toxide  into  the 
sesquioxide  and  the  processes  included  under  3. 

1.  Methods  of  converting  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Sesquioxide, 

a.  Methods^  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  to  be  oxidized  witli  hydro* 
chloric  acid  and  add  small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  till  the  fluid, 
even  after  warming  for  some  time,  still  smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our 
object  may  be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or — in  the  case  of 

*  Journ.  i.  prakt  Chem.  81,  116. 
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small  quantities — by  addition  of  chlorine  water.  If  the  solution  is  re- 
quired to  be  free  from  excess  of  chloiinOy  it  is  finally  heated,  till  all  odor 
of  that  gas  has  disappeared. 

h,  3fethod8  which  cvre  only  suitable  when  the  iron  is  to  be  subsequently 
predpikUed  by  cnnmoniaj  cts  hydirated  sesquioxide. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  flask  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any;  add  some  nitric 
add,  and  heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  fco  incipient  ebullition.  The 
color  of  the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still 
it  is  better  to  avoid  adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent  pre- 
cipitation. In  concentrated  solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  pro- 
duces a  dark-brown  color,  which  disappears  upon  heating.  This  color  is 
owing  to  the  nitric  oxide  formed  dissolving  in  the  still  unoxidized  por- 
tion of  the  solution  of  the  protoxide. 

e.  Methods  which  can  be  employed  only  when  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  to  be  determined  volvanetricMy. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  aHificially  pre- 
pared iron-free  binoxide  of  manganese,  till  the  solution  is  of  a  dark 
olive  green  color  from  the  formation  of  sesquichloride  of  manganese ; 
boil  till  this  coloration  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared  (Fr. 
Mohr)  ;  or  you  may  add  pure  permanganate  of  potassa  (in  crystals  or 
concentrated  solution)  till  the  fluid  is  just  red  and  then  boil,  till  the  nnl 
color  and  chlorine-odor  have  vanished.  These  methods  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  complete  oxidation  without  the  use  of  any  consid- 
erable excess  of  the  oxidizing  agent. 

2.  JSstimation  by  Volumetric  An^alysis. 

a.  Marguerite's  Method. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 
If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  peimanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  oxidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter  [10  (FeO,  SO^)  4-  8  S  O3  -f  K  O,  Mn^O,  =  5  (Fe, 
0„  3  S  O3)  -h  K  O,  S  O3  +  2  (Mn  6,  S  Os)].  Now  if  we  possess  a  solu- 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  know  how  much  iron  100  c.  c.  of 
it  can  convert  from  the  condition  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide, 
we  can,  with  this,  readily  determine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron ;  we 
have  simply,  for  this  purpose,  to  dissolve  the  iron  in  acid,  in  the  form 
of  protoxide,  to  oxidize  tlie  solution  accurately,  and  note  how  many  c. 
c.  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been  used  to  accom- 
plish that  object. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  /Solution  of  Permanganate 
of  Potassa. 

The  process  of  preparing  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  having 
been  described  already  in  §  65,  3, 1  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  sev- 
eitd  methods  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Either  of  the  three  subjoined  methods  may  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or,  the  strength  having  been  determined  by  one  method,  it 
may,  by  way  of  control,  be  determined  once  more  by  one  of  the  other 
methods. 

Solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  prepared  from  the  pure  crystal- 
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lized  Bftlt:,  does  not  alter,  if  carefully  kept ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  contMiLi 
free  potaiisa  or  manganate  of  pot^iesa,  it  sufiers  gradual  decomposition, 
and  each  analysiB,  made  after  an  interval  of  even  only  a  day,  must  be 
preceded  by  a  freali  determination  of  its  etrength. 

aa.  Determinatum  of  the  Strength  by  nteana  of  MttaUio  Iron. 

Weigh  ofiF  aocurately  about  0'2  gnn.  of  thin,  clean  iron  wire  (piano- 
forte wire) ;  introduce  this  into  a  small  long-necked  flask,  add  abi}ut  20 
c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water,  secure  the 
flask  in  an  oblique  position,  by  means  of  a  retort-holder ;  transmit 
through  it  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  tJten  heat  the  fluid  to 
gentle  ebullition. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  iron  haa 
dissolved,  allow  to  cool,  keeping  up  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  then 


Fig.  48l 

fill  the  flask  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  smear  the  rim  with  a  little 
tallow,  pour  the  contents  cautiously  into  a  beaker  of  about  400  c.  c 
capacity,  and  transfer  the  last  particles  from  the  flask  to  the  beaker  by 
repeated  rinsing  with  cold  water.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  should  be 
about  200  o.  c.  Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  better, 
on  a  sheet  of  glass,  with  white  paper- underneath. 

FiU  a  (jIay-Lussac's  or  Geibsler's  burette  of  30  c  c.  capacity,  divided 
into  ^  c.  c.  (see  §§  22,  23,  figs.  13  and  14),  np  to  zero,  with  solution  of 
permanganate  of  jMtassa,  of  which  take  care  to  hare  ready  a  Buffidrait 
quantity,  perfectly  clear  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add  the  permanganate  to  the  iron  solution,  stirring  the  latter  all 
t^e  while  with  a  glaas  rod.  At  first  the  red  drops  disappear  very  n^tid- 
fy,  then  moi-e  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly  oolorlesa, 
gradually  acqiurea  a  yellowish  tint.  From  tlie  instant  tiie  red  drops  be- 
gin to  disappear  more  slowly,  odd  the  permanganate  with  more  caution 
and  in  single  drop^  nittil  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  bint,  but 
unmistakable  reddish  color,  which  remains  on  stirring.  A  little  practioe 
will  enable  you  readily  to  hit  the  right  point.  As  soon  aa  the  fluid  in 
die  horette  has  suffioieBtly  collected  ogoia,  read  oS,  and  mark  the  nunt- 
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b«r  of  c.  c  used.  The  reading  off  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
exactness  (see  §  22)  ;  the  whole  error  should,  not  amount  to  -^  c.  c. 

If  0*2  grm.  iron  have  taken  from  20  to  30  c,  c.  of  permanganate,  the 
latter  may  be  considei-ed  to  be  of  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for 
most  determinations  of  iron.  If  much  less  has  been  used  in  the  process, 
the  solution  is  too  concentrated.  In  that  case  add  to  the  entire  quantity 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  give  it  approximately  the  right  degree 
of  concentration ;  then  repeat  the  above  experiment  with  a  fresh  amount 
of  iron.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  more  than  30  c.  c.  of  perman- 
ganate have  been  used  for  0*2  grm.  ii'on,  the  solution  is  not  exactly  unfit 
for  use,  but  working  with  it  becomes  the  more  tedious  and  inconvenient 
the  more  its  degree  of  concentration  differs  from  that  given  above. 

When  you  have  completed  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  approxi- 
mately proper  concentration,  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion,  how  much 
iron  100  c  c  of  the  solution  will  convert  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to 
that  of  sesquioxide.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  used  to  0*210 
gniL  iron,  23*5  c  c  of  the  permanganate,  then  we  say 

23-5  MOO::  0-210  :  X  aj=:0-8936  (grm.  iron). 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  estimations  made  with  the  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  the  strength, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

As  even  the  purest  iron  wire  is  not  chemically' pure,  but  contains  a 
little  carbon,  it  is  well^  in  analyses  requiring  the  very  highest  degree  of 
accuracy,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  iron  wire  used  in  the  process,  by 
multiplication  with  0*997,  to  the  corresponding  weight  of  chemically  pure 
iron.  This  reduction  is  based  upon  the  generally  correct  supposition 
that  the  wire  contains  0*3  per  cent,  of  exti-aneous  matter. 

If,  in  the  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  pcftassa,  the  quantities  of  iron 
respectively  corresponding  to  100  c.  c.  of  solution,  differ  only  about  1,  2, 
or  3  mgrm.  (per  grm.),  the  results  may  be  considered  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. But  if  the  difference  is  considerably  greater,  a  third  experiment 
must  be  made. 

K  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate 
(binoxide  of  manganese  and  sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may  happen 
also  if  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  too  quickly,  or 
if  the  proper  stirring  of  the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or  interrui)ted. 
Experiments  attended  with  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  kind  should 
always  be  rejected.  That  the  fluid- reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need 
create  no  surprise  or  uneasiness  \  this  decolorization  is,  in  fact,  quite 
inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  free  permanganic  acid  cannot  keep  long 
undecomposecL 

66,  DeiermijwJfxon  of  the  Strength  by  mearis  of  Sidpkaie  of  Protoxide 
of  Iron  and  Ammonia, 

Weigh  of^  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  about  1*4  grm.  of  the  pure 
salt  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  65,  4,  after  powder- 
ing the  crystals,  and  pressing  between  sheets  of  smooth  blotting-paper. 
Dissolve  in  about  200  c  c.  distilled  water,  add  about  20  c.  c.  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  in  aa. 

As  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  contains  exactly  \  o£ 
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its  weight  of  iron,  the  calculation  required  to  show  the  value  of  100  c.  o. 
of  permanganate  is  very  simple.  Supposing,  for  instance,  25  c  c.  of  per- 
manganate to  have  been  consumed  to  1*400  grm.  of  the  iron  salt,  then, 

we  have  1*4     ^  ^ 

y-=0*2 

and  25  :  100 : :  0-2  :  a? ;  a?=0-8 

If  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  used  is  not  pure,  if, 
fi>r  instance,  it  contains  bases  isomorphous  with  protoxide  of  iron  (pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  magnesia,  &c.) ;  or  if  it  contains  sesquioxide,  or  is 
used  in  a  moist  condition,  the  result  will  of  course  be  too  high. 

cc.  Determination  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  Oxalic  Acid, 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 

If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  permanganic  acid 
instantly  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbonic  acid  [5  0,  O.,  -f-  3  S  O3-I- 
KO,  Mn,0,  =  10  C  O,  4-  2  (MnO,  S  O,)  -f  K  O,  S  O,].  For  the  oxida- 
tion  of  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  (C^  O,)  and  2  eq.  iron  (in  the  state  of  protoxide) 
equal  quantities  of  permanganic  acid  are  accordingly  requii^;  there- 
fore, 63  parts  (1  eq.)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to 
the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts  (2  eq.)  of  iron. 

By  dissolving  6*3  grm.  pure  crystallized  oxalic  acid  (g  65,  1),  or  4*5 
grm.  of  the  pure  hydrate,  dried  at  100^,  in  water,  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  deci- 
normal  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is  exactly  suited  to  our 
present  purpose.  50  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  which  corres^wnd  to  0*3 15 
grm.  crystiiliized  oxalic  acid,  or  0*28  grms.  ii'on,  are  introduced  into  a 
beaker,  diluted  with  about  100  c.  c.  of  water,  from  6  to  8  c.  c.  of  cone. 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60*^.  The  beaker  is 
then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  pei*manganate  added  from  the 
bui^ette,  with  stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear  at  first  very 
rapidly,  but  when  once  the ,  reaction  has  fau;}y  set  in,  they  continue  for 
some  time  to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon  as  the  red  drops  begin 
to  disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must 
be  added  with  great  caution  ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect^  it  is 
easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate  ;  this 
completion  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the 
colorless  fluid.     The  number  of  c.  c.  used  con*esponds  to  0'28  grm.  iron. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the  I'esult  of 
the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  too  high.  Instead  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  Saint-Giixes 
has  proposed  to  use  crystallized  oxalate  of  ammonia  (N  H4  O,  G,  O3  -|-  aq.). 
This  can  eiisily  be  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  keeps  well,  and  can  be 
weighed  with  accuracy.  It  is  not  however  advisable  to  keep  a  standard 
solution  of  this  salt  in  store,  as  it  is  liable  to  spoiL  71  paa-ts  of  the 
crystallized  salt  correspond  to  56  parts  iron. 


Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potassa,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by  Marguerite. 
Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  irpn  and  ammonia  was  first  proposed  by  Fb.  Mohr, 
and  oxalic  acid  by  Kempel^  as  agents  suitable. for  the  pui^pose.     With 
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absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  dry  reagents,  and  proper  attention,  all 
three  methods  give  correct  results. 

For  myself^  I  prefer  the  first  method,  as  the  most  direct  and  positive, 
the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question  whether  the  assump- 
tion that  the  iron  wire  contains  99*7  per  cent,  of  chemically  pure  iron  is 
quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  trifling  importance,  as  the  error 
could  not  exceed  3V  ^^  iV  P^^  cent.  But  the  other  two  methods  are,  as  may 
readily  be  seen,  somewhat  more  convenient,  since  in  one  of  them  the 
trouble  is  saved  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron,  and  in  the  other  there 
is,  moreover,  no  need  of  weighing.  These  advantages,  however,  which 
were  considerable  when  the  impure  permanganate  solution  that  was  used 
required  fresh  standardizing  every  day,  have  now  lost  their  value,  as  the 
pure  solution,  now  generally  employed,  keeps  unaltered. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  c.^.,  chalybeate  water, 
in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately  determined  with 
great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  permanganate,  a  very  dilute 
standard  solution  must  be  prepared ;  of  which  100  c.  c.  correspond  to  say 
O'l  grm.  iron.  Such  a  solution  should  be  directly  standardized  with  corre- 
spondingly small  quantities  of  iron,  or  the  iron-double-salt,  and  boiled 
water  should  be  used. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  perman- 
ganate is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidified  water  (which 
is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  whei*e  the  concentrated  solution  is  used) 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  for  where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly 
dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measurable  quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired 
reddish  tint  to  the  amount  of  water  employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume 
of  the  solution  of  iron  used  for  standardizing  the  permanganate  and  the 
volume  of  the  weak  ferruginous  solution  subjected  to  analysis  should  be 
the  same,  and  either  the  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron,  or,  by  means  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is  ascertained  how 
many  -jL  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate  are  required  to  impart  the  desired  pale 
red  color  to  the  same  volume  of  acidified  water.  In  the  latter  case,  these 
iV  c.  c.  will.be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
regular  experiments. 

/5.  Perforniance  of  the  Analytical  ProccM. 

This  has  been  fully  indicated  in  a.  The  compound  to  be  examined  is 
dissolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  (see 
fig.  48,  p.  194),  in  water,  or  dilute  sulphuiic  acid,  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  suitably  diluted  (if  practicable,  the  solution 
of  a  substance  containing  about  0*2  grm.  iron  should  be  diluted  to  about 
200  c.  c) ;  if  free  acid  is  not  yet  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  about 
20  c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  standard  perman- 
ganate from  the  burette,  to  incipient  reddening  of  the  fluid.  The  volume 
of  standard  solution  used  is  then  read  off.  .  The  strength  of  the  solution 
of  permanganate  being  known,  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the  examined 
fluid  La  found  by  a  very  simple  calculation.  Suppose  100  c.  c.  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  correspond  to  0*98  grm.  iron,  and  25  c.  c. 
of  the  solution  to  have  been  used  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  in  the  examined  compound ;  then 

100  :  26  : :  0*98  :  a?;  a;=0*246. 

The  quantity  of  iron  originally  present  in  the  form  of  protQxide 
amounted  accordingly  to  0*245  grm. 
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For  the  method  of  determiniBg  the  total  amount  of  iron  present  in  a 
solution  containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  that  metal,  I  refer 
to  §  113;  for  that  of  determining  the  amount  of  each  separately,  to 
Section  V. 

Note  on  the  Deteemination  oy  Ibok  in  Hydbochloric  Aged 
Solution  by  the  fobegoino  Method. 

The  foregoing  pi-ocess  was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient 
and  best  for. the  estimation  of  iron.  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen*  Lave 
shown  that  in  solutions  containing  hydrochlorie  addj  it  is  essential  that 
the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  the  actual  analysis  be  performed 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  regards  dilution,  amount  of  aoid^  and 
temperature.  Besides  the  proper  reaction  10  F^O-hMnaOy^o  FejO, 
4-2  Mn  O,  the  collateral  reaction  7  H  Cl-|-Mn8  07  =  5  01  +  2  Mn  C1  + 
7  H  O  also  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  vhich  a  little  chlorine  is  libe- 
rated. This  chlorine  does  not  oxidize  the^' protoxide  of  iron  in  the  case 
of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a  condition  of  equiUbriiun  in 
the  fluid  containing  protoxide  of  iron,  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  either  body 
(Lowenthal  and  Lenssen,  loc,  ciL),  But  since  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
the  above  condition  of  obtaLoing  correct  results,  the  following  proceed- 
ing is  adopted,  in  presence  of  cidorine. 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested  up  to  ^  litr^  add  50 
c.  Clio  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidifiedj^h  sulphuric  acid,  add  per- 
manganate from  burette,  then  again  50  TSTcT^the  iron  solution,  peiinan- 
ganate  again,  &c.,  &c.  The  numbers  obtauted  at  the  thii*d  and  fourth 
time  are  taken.  These  are  constant,  while  that  obtained  the  first  time, 
and  sometimes  also  the  second  time,  ditfers.  The  result  multiplied  by  5 
gives  exactly  the  quantity  of  permanganate  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron  present. 

I  beUeve  that  the  reason  why  the  attention  of  analysts  was  not  pre- 
viously directed  to  the  important  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  this 
process,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  customary  to  crystallize  the  per- 
manganate before  employing  it — ^the  crude  solution,  which  contains  mnch 
chloride  of  potassium,  being  used.  The  experiments  were  consequently 
pei-formed  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  sulphuric 
acid  alone  was  employed  for  dissolving  or  acidifying.  Hence  the  differ- 
ences between  the  results  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  ^ 
were  not  so  large  as  they  are  now,  when  we  work  with  the  pure  perman- 
ganate. 

b,  Penny^s  Method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schabus). 

If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (6  Fe  O  -f  2  Cr  03= 3  Fe,  O3  -h 
Cr,  O3). 

Now,  with  0*1  eq.  bichromate  of  potaasa=14'759  grm.  dissolved  to 
1  litre  of  fluid,  0*6  eq.=:  16*8  grm.  iron  may  be  <^ verted  from  the  state 
of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  and  50  c.  ef  of  the  above  solution 
correspond  accordingly  to  0*84  grm.  iron. 

*  Zeitsohiift  1  analyt.  Chem.  1,  329.     See  also  361. 
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Care  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the 
salt,  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is.  just  fused ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quantity  weighed 
off  when  cold.  Besides  the  above  solution,  another  should  also  be  pre- 
pared, ten  times  more  dilute,  smd  containiilg  accordingly  0*01  eq.  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  the  litre. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  oxidking  with  it  a  known  amount  of  pure 
iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  (see  p.  194,  aa). 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  as  follows : —  ' 

The  solution  of  pi*otoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuiic  acid,  and  the 
standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  slowly  added  from  the  burette, 
the  liquid  being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.     The  flifid, 
which  is  at  first  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  gi'een*  tint, 
which  changes  gradually  to  a  dai'ker  chrome-green.     A  very  small  drop 
of  the  mixture  is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of  the 
stirring-rod,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  on  a  porcelain  plate,  which  has  been  spotted  with 
several  of  such  drops.     When  the  blue  color  thereby  produced  begins  to 
lose  the  intensity  which  it  exhibited  on  the  first  trials,  and  to  assume  a 
paler  tint,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  must  be 
more  carefully  regulated  than  at  first,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
oess  a  fresh  essay  must  be  made,  and  with  larger  drops  than  at  first, 
after  each  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally,  even  of  a  single  drop ; 
drops  must  also  be  left-  for  some  time  in  contact  before  the  observation 
is  taken.     When  qo  further  blue  coloration  ensues,  the  oxidation  is  ter- 
minated.    From  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction,  the  exact 
point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.     To  heighten  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults, the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker)  standard  fi uid  should,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the  concentrated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa. 

If  exactly  0*84  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  have  been  dis- 
solved, the  numbers  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  two  standard  fluids  show 
how  many  per  cents,  and  tenths  per  cent,  respectively  of  pure  iron  the 
analyzed  substance  contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  refer  to  §  113.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  chromate  of  ses^ 
quioxide  of  chromium  may  form,  upon  which  thd  solution  of  protoxide 
of  iron  exercises  no  longer  a  deoxidizing  action. 

§113. 
6.  Sesquioxide  of  Ibon. 

a,  Sclution, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  theaid  of  heat ;  which, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling-point ;  the  compound 
mast,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even  then  it  will  often  take 
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many  hours  to  efToct  complete  solution.  Iron  ores  insoluble  in  hydro* 
chloric  acid  are  treated  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  protoxide 
of  iron  [best  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodaj. 

h.  Determination. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  usually  weighed  as  such,  but  sometimes  as  sul- 
phide (§81).  It  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  by 
volumetric  analysis,  both  directly  and  after  reduction  to  protoxide.  The 
conversion  of  compounds  of  iron  into  sesquioxide  is  effected  either  by 
precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquioxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipi- 
tation as  sulphide  of  iron,  or  as  succinate  or  basic  acetate  or  basic 
formiate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  by  ignition.  While  the  volumetric 
and  the  now  seldom-used  indirect  methods  are  applicable  in  almost  all 
cases,  we  may  convert  into 

1.  Besquioxibe  of  Ibon. 

a.  Sy  Precipitation  as  Sydrated  Sesquioxide, 

All  salts  soluble  in  water  with  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  acid<i,  and 
likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

h.  Sy  Precipitation  as  Srdphide  of  Iron, 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

c,  Sy  Precipitation  as  Succinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  ^  and 

d,  Sy  Precipitation  as  Sasic  Acetate  or  Formiate  of  Sesqui- 

oxide of  Iron. 

The  compounds  enumerated  sub  a, 

e,  Sy. Ignition, 

All  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  op  Ibov. 

AH  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  0,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is  there- 
fore preferred  in  all  causes  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  generally  used.  The  methods  1,  5,  and  2, 
serve  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
other  bases ;  thev  are  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  whera  a  is  in- 
applicable,  especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non- volatile  organic 
substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  estimate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
its  compounds  with  phosphoric  acid  and  boracic  acid.  The  methods  1, 
c  and  1 ,  d  are  used  exclusively  in  separations.  For  the  manner  of  de- 
termining the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  chromate  and  silicate,  I  refer 
to  §§  130  and  140.  The  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  sesqui- 
oxide are  used  in  technical  experiments  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  are  very  frequently  employed  in  scientific  analyses. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

a,  Sy  Precipitation  as  JSydrated  Sesquioxide, 
Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  anunonia  in  excess,  heai 
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nearlj  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  £Qter,  wash  tHe  precipitate 
ccarefuUf/  with  hot  water,  dry  (hortmghly  (which  very  greatly  reduces 
the  bulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  53. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81.  The 
method  is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate,  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  washed  out,  must  be  most 
carefuUy  and  tlioroughly  washed,  since,  should  it  retain  any  traces  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  a  portion  of  the  iron  would  volatilize  in  the  form 
of  sesquichloride.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  to  dissolve  the  weighed 
residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  whether  it 
is  quite  free  from  silicic  acid. 

h.  3y  PrecipiUUian  cu  Sulphide  of  Iron, 

The  solution,  in  a  not  too  large  flask,  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  all 
the  free  acid  is  neutralized.  (In  the  absence  of  organic,  non-volatile 
substances  this  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a  little  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.)  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  if 
not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  then  colorless  or  yellowish  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  lastly  water,  till  the  fluid  reaches 
to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork  it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear  yellowish 
ap|)earance  (without  a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  as  directed  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  1,  c).  N^lect  of  any  of  these  precautions 
will  occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  sulphide  of  iron  gradually  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as 
protosulphate.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases,  a  greenish  color, 
and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  the  separation  of  which  is 
highly  promoted  by  addition  of  chloride  of  amjnoniimi.  [See  remarks 
i^  [  ]  §  81,  5,  c.  p.  122.] 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  precipitate  (if 
it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2)  is  put,  together  with  the 
filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  until 
the  whole  is  redissolved.  Heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  solution  smells 
no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a 
flask,  the  residual  paper  carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  oxidized  by 
heating  with  nitiic  acid  (see  §  112,  1);  the  oxidized  solution  is  finally 
precipitated  with  ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassio-,  sodio-,  or  ammonio-tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitation 
of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (Blumenau). 
In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neutralized  with  an  acid, 
before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  can  be  efiected. 

c.  Sy  JPrecipitatwn  cu  Succinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

The  solution,  in  a  flask,  is  mixed  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  drop  by 
drop,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  precipitate  will  redissolve.  If  it  redissolves,  the  addition  of  dilute 
ammonia  is  continued,  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate  formed.  If  it  remains  undissolved,  and  the  fluid  still  exhibits 
a  brownish  red  color,  all  the  preliminary  conditions  requisite  for  pre- 
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capitation  with  succinate  of  ammonia  are  fulfilled.     But  should  the  fluid 
appear  colorless,  this  is  a  sign  that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added ; 
in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  portion  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  again  some  ammonia,  until  the  desired  point  is  attained. 
To  ilie  fluid  thus  prepared  is  now  added  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
succinate  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  a  gentle  heat  is 
then  applied,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cool ;  when  perfectly  cold  it  is 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  finally  inrith 
warm  ammonia — ^which  operation,  depriving  the  precipitate  in  a  very 
great  measure  of  its  acid,  imparts  a  darker  tint  to  it.     The  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  dried  upon  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  then  converted  into 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  ignition  (§  53).     The  object  of  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia  ia  to  remove  part  of  the  acid,  since,  were  the  pre- 
cipitate simply  washed  with  water,  a  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
might  suffer  reduction  upon  the  subsequent  ignition  of  the  succinate.     If 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  has  actually  taken  pla(«,  some 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  precipitate,  evaporated,  and  the  ignition  re- 
peated.    For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  81.     The  results  are 
accurate. 

d,  Sy  PrtdpiUUion  as  JBasic  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

Mix  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  [containing  not  more  than 
1  grm.  of  oxide  to  \  litre]  in  a  flask,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  with 
carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  dearly  neutralized ;  then 
add  to  the  solution  which  is  still  clear,  but  already  of  a  deep  red  color, 
neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in 
slight  excess ;  and  boil  till,  on  removing  the  lamp,  the  preci])itate  settles 
clear.  Wash  repeatedly  by  boiling  and  decantation,  and  finally  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  water,  which  should  contain  a  little  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia; dry,  ignite  (§  53),  aud  weigh  the  sesquioxide  obtained.  It  is 
advisable  to  add  a  fsw  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  evaporate,  and 
ignite  again,  to  see  whether  the  weight  remains  constant,  llie  residue 
must  show  no  alkaline  reaction  when  moistened  with  water.  The  results 
ai*e  accurate.  It  is  often  preferable  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  of  the 
basic  acetate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  precipitate  the  solution  accord- 
ing to  a  [see  also  Reichardt's  method],  §  81,  e.  The  formiates  of  soda 
and  ammonia  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  acetates  as  pre- 
cipitants  (§  81,/). 

c.  By  Ignition. 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
and  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue  the  operation 
until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  remaius  constant. 

2.  DetermincUion  as  Anhydrous  Sulphide  of  Iron, 

The  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  obtained,  as  ia  1,  5,  may  be  very  con- 
veniently determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sulphide.  The 
process  is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  The  heat  to  which  it  is  finally 
exposed  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  must  be  strong,  as  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In  fisuit,  it  is  advisable  after 
weighing  to  re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and  weigh  a  second  time.  It  is  of  no 
importance  if  the  hydrated  sulphide  has  oxidized  on  drjdng. 

Protosulphate  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  transformed  into  suU 
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phide  in  the  same  maimer,  after  having  been  dehydrated  bj  ignition  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  (H.  Hose  *). 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  adduced  by  Rose,  as  well  as  those 
obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory.  (Expt. 
No.  75.) 

3.  I)eterminatu)n  by  Volumetric  Analysis, 

a.  Preceded  by  HeducHan  of  the  Sesquioxide  to  JProtoxide, 

The  volumetric  methods  which  come  under  this  head  are  based  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide,  and  the  estimation  of  the 
latter.  We  have,  accoidingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  simply  with  the 
reduction  of  the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  other  part  of  the  pro- 
cess having  been  fully  discussed  in  §  112  (Protoxide  of  Iron).  The 
reduction  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  effected  by  many  substances 
(zinc,  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous -acid,  &c.), 
but  only  those  can  be  used  with  advantage,  an  excess  of  which  may  be 
suided  with  impunity.  If  an  excess  must  be  very  carefully  avoided,  or, 
being  added,  must  be  carefully  removed,  the  method  becomes  trouble- 
some, and  a  ready  source  of  inaccuracy  is  introduced.  On  these  grounds, 
alth(on|^fKts  action  is  somewhat  slow,  zinc,  unquestionably,  deserves  the 
preffj^roe  before  all  other  reducing  agents. 

Heilt  ^e  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain 
a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  long- 
necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position ;  drop  in  small  pieces  of  ii-on- 
free  zinc  (§  60),  and  conduct  a  slow  ciurent  of  carbonic  acid  through 
the  flaskr(%.  48,  p.  194).  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once, 
and  the  color  of  the  solution  becomes  paler  in  pro}X)rtion  as  the  sesqui- 
oxide changes  to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat,  to  promote  the 
action  ;  and  add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the 
hot  solution  is  completely  decolorized  (one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect 
deoxidation  of  a  cold  solution  so  well,  as  the  color  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron  is  deeper  in  the  heat),  allow  to  cool  completely  in  the  stream  ot 
carbonic  acid ;  to  hasten  the  cooling  the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold 
water ;  then  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  pour  off  and  wash  carefully 
into  a  beaker,  leaving  behind  any  undissolved  zinc,  and  also  (as  far  as 
possible)  any  flocks  of  lead  that  may  have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and 
proceed  as  (tirected  in  §  112,  2.  If  the  solution  contains  metals  precipi- 
table  by  zinc,  these  will  separate,  and  may  render  filtration  necessary. 
In  this  case  the  filtrate  must  be  again  heated  with  zinc  before  using  the 
standard  solution.  If  iron-free  zinc  cannot  be  procured,  the  percentage 
of  iron  in  the  metal  used  must  be  determined,  and  weighed  portions  of 
it  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction ;  the  known  amount  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  zinc  consumed  is  then  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of 
iron  found. 

[6.   Without  Previous  Meduction  to  Protoxide,     Oudemans* 

Me^wd,\ 

The  principle  consists  in  adding  a  reducing  agent  to  the  solution  till 
the  sesquioxide  is  entirely  conveHed  into  protoxide,  and  then  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  reducing  agent  used. 


«  Fogg.  AnnaL  110, 126.  f  FrMenius'  Zeitsohiift,  YI  199. 
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This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  may 
duce  sesqiiioxide  of  iron  to  protoxide  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
Fe,  01,  +  2  (Na  0,S,  O,)  =  2  Fe  01  -f-  Na  O,  S4  O,  +  Na  OL  In  order 
that  this  reaction  serve  for  analytical  purposes  it  is  necessary,  1,  that  a 
certain — ^not  too  great — ^proportion  of  free  acid  be  present ;  2,  that  i^e 
iron  solution  be  rather  concentrated ;  and,  3,  that  a  minute  amount  of 
solution  of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  copper  be  present,  which  acts  to  trans- 
fer oxygen  from  the  iron  to  the  hyposulphite,  being  reduced  by  the  lat- 
ter to  suboxide  and  carried  again  to  protoxide  by  the  sesquisalt  of  iron. 
We  require : — 

cb,  A  Solution  of  HyposvlphUe  of  Soda, 

This  may  be  made  by  dissolving  25  grm.  of  the  purest  commercial 
salt  in  1  litre  of  water. 

6.  A  Standa/rd  Solution  of  a  Sesquisalt  of  Iron. 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5*617  grm.  of  fine  piano-wire,  assumed 
to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron,  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  slanting  long- 
necked  flask,  oxidizing  the  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  removing 
fche  excess  of  chlorine  by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally  diluting 
the  solution  to  1  litre ;  or  by  dissolving  24*1  grm.  of  pure  ammouia- 
iron-alum  (see  p.  93)  in  1  litre  of  water. 

c.  A  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  containing,  say,  10  per  cent,  of 
the  ciystallized  salt. 

d,  A  Solution  of  Svlphocyanide  of  Potassium. 

The  standard  of  the  hyposulphite-solution  must  be  fixed  by  aid  of  the 
accurately  prepared  iron-solution,  as  follows : — 

20  c.  c  of  the  iron-solution  are  measured  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker,  well 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  one  drop  of  the  copper  solution  is  added, 
and  enough  sulphocyanide  to  make  the  liquid  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  hy- 
posulphite (about  20  c.  c.)  is  added  from  a  burette,  rapidly  at  first,  after- 
wards slowly  and  cautiously,  until  the  red  color  is  discharged.  The  iron- 
solution  may  be  warmed  to  40°  0.  whereby  the  reaction  is  accelerated. 

When  the  iron-solution  is  dilute,  the  reaction  proceeds  with  incon- 
venient slowness,  but  after  some  practice  the  results  are  good.  From 
the  number  of  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  required  to  reduce  a 
known  quantity  of  sesqiiioxide  of  iron,  taking  the  mean  of  a  number  of 
nearly  accordant  observations,  may  be  calculated  the  quantity  of  sesqiii- 
oxide of  iron,  or  of  metallic  iron,  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  hyposulphite, 
and  this  factor,  multiplied  into  the  number  of  c.  c.  consumed  in  any 
analysis,  gives  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  ii*on  or  of  metallic  iron 
sought. 

The  solution  of  the  iron  which  it  is  desired  to  estimate  is  conducted 
as  described  for  making  the  standard  h.  It  must  be  free  from  nitric 
acid  and  oxides  of  chlorine ;  should  be  kept  rather  concentrated,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  rapid  working,  and  should  contain  a  moderate 
amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  analysis  is  conducted  as  just 
described  for  the  standardizing. 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  alters  slowly  with  deposition  of  sulphur, 
and  its  value  must  be  determined  anew  every  week  or  two. 

The  process  is  convenient  and  excellent^  though  not  so  good  for  tbe 
estimation  of  minute  quantities  of  iron  as  the  method  with  permanganate.] 
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Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Ghroup, 
7.  Sebquioxidb  of  Uranium. 

If  the  compound  in  which  the  sesquioxiide  of  nranium  is  to  be  deter- 
mined contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  it  may  often  be  converted  into 
protosesquioxide  (Ur  O,  JJt^  O3)  by  simple  ignition.  ■  If  sulphuric  acid 
is  present,  small  portions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  thrown  into 
the  crucible  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible,  the  solu- 
tion of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  protoxide,  must  first  be  warmed 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide)  is 
precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed,  which  con- 
sists of  hydrated  ammonio-aesquioxide  of  v/raniuTn,  is  washed  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing 
milky  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (§  53). 
To  make  quite  sure  of  obteining  the  protosesquioxide  in  the  pure  state, 
the  crucible  is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  slanting  position  and  uncovered ; 
the  lid  is  then  put  on,  while  the  ignition  is  still  continuing ;  the  cruci- 
ble is  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  weighed  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  solution  from  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  even  alkalies),  portions 
of  these  will  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  1  refer  to  Section  V. 

The  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  (Ur  O)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  control.  This  induction  is  eftected  by  ignition  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  way  described  §  111,  1  (Cobalt).  By  intense 
ignition,  the  property  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  to  ignite  in  the  air  is 
destroyed.  The  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  phosphoric 
acid  is  effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  Upon  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  whilst  the  uranium  is  left  as 
protoxide.     Knop  and  Arendt  *  have  employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protesesquioxide  of  uranium  =  210*2,  viz.,  178*2  of 
m-anium  and  32  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists  of 
84*77  of  uranium  and  15*23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide 
of  uranium  is  67*4,  viz.,  59*4  of  uranium  and  8  of  oxygen  ;  in  100 
parts,  the  protexide  consists  of  88*13  of  uranium  and  11*87  of 
oxygen. 

FIFTH   GROUP. 

OXIDE  OP  SILVER — OXIDE  OF  LEAD — SUBOXIDE  OP  MERCURY — OXIDE  OF 
MERCURY — OXIDE  OP  COPPER — TEROXIDE  OF  BISMUTH — OXIDE  OF  CAD- 
MIUM— (protoxide  OF  palladium). 

§115. 

1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid).  Dilute 
nitric  acid  suffices  for  most  compounds ;  sulphide  of  silver,  however,  re> 

*  Chem.  OentralbL  1866,  773. 
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qtures  oonoentrated  add.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in  a  flask*  Chlo- 
ride, bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained  in  them  in  solution,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — fuse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operation,  though 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted),  pour  water 
over  it,  put  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add  some  dilute 
sulphuric  add.  Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid.  How- 
ever, as  we  shall  seo  below,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  these  salts  does 
not  necessarily  involve  their  solution. 

b.  Determination, 

SQver  may  be  weighed  as  cklaridey  sulphide^  or  cyamdey  or  in  ih» 
metallic  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Silver. 

All  compounds  of  silver  without  exception. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Silver.    3.  Cyanide  of  Silybr. 
All  compounds  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  add. 

4.  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  compounds  with  readily  volatile  adds; 
salts  of  silver  with  organic  acids ;  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  sulphide 
of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in 
all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that 
most  generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the 
separation  of  oxide  of  silver  from  other  bases. 

In  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volumetrically  by 
Gay-Lussac's  method.  Pisaxi's  volumetric  method  is  especially  suited 
to  the  determination  of  very  small  quantities  of  silver.  The  estimation 
of  silver  by  cupellation  will  be  described  in  the  Special  Part. 

1.  J}etermination  of  Silver  ae  Chloride. 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

The  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  super- 
natant fluid  either  by  decantation  or  by  filtration ;  the  former  is  gene- 
rally preferred  for  large  quantities  of  precipitate,  the  latter  answers 
better  for  small  quantities.  Whichever  process  is  adopted,  the  chloride 
of  silver  must  be  completely  protected  from  the  influence  of  direct  sun- 
light, and  eveu  the  action  of  diffused  daylight  must  be  as  fiir  as  possible 
avoided. 

a.  lyetermination  by  Decantation, 

The  moderately  dilute  silver-solution  is  introduced  into  a  tall  flask 
with  long  neck  and  narrow  mouth,  and  some  nitric  acid  added  to  it ;  the 
fluid  is  heated  to  about  60°,  and  hydrochloric  acid  carefulTy  added  in 
such  quantity,  that  some  silver  still  remains  unprecipitated,  and  the 
chloride  separates  in  consequence  in  large  flocks.  After  their  formation 
has  been  completed  by  gently  moving  the  fluid,  add  cautiously  more 
hydrochloric  add,  till  the  last  drops  give  no  fiurther  predpitate.  (a  con- 
siderable excess  should  be  avoided,  as  hydrochloric  add  dissolves  very 
small  traces  of  chloride  of  silver).     The  mouth  of  the  flask  is  then 
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closed  irith  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (or,  better  still,  with  a  well-ground 
glass  stopper),  and  the  flask  vigorously  shaken  until  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  has  united  into  coherent  lumps,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  has  become  pretty  clear.  The  chloride  adhering  to  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  then  removed  by  agitating  the  clear  fluid,  and  the  last  traces 
are  washed  down  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle ;  the  flask  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours  in  a  dark  place  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. At  the  end  of  this  time  the  precipitate  will  have  completely 
subsided  and  the  fluid  will  be  clear.  The  latter  is  then  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously  decanted,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  a  beaker,  so  as  to  retain 
every  particle  of  the  chloride  in  the  flask,  whence  it  is  carefully  trans- 
ferred to  an  upright  smooth  porcelain  crucible  that  has  been  weighed  : 
the  last  particles  of  chloride  of  silver  are  got  out  by  putting  a  little 
water  in  the  flask,  closing  the  mouth  with  the  finger,  inverting,  and 
rinsing  the  sides  and  bottom  by  agitation.  The  particles  thus  collect 
in  the  neck,  and  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the  crucible,  by  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  close  over  the  latter,  and  letting  the  fluid  run 
out ;  a  washing  bottle  with  the  jet  turned  upwards  (§  46)  may  also  be 
used  with  advantage. 

When  the  chloride  of  silver  has  completely  subsided  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  decanted  down  a  glass  rod  into  the 
same  beaker  which  contains  the  Uquid  of  the  first  decantation.  The 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  then  treated  with  hot  distilled  water  ;  the  chloride  is  again  al- 
lowed to  subside,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  again  decanted,  and  the 
same  operation  repeated  until  a  drop  of  the  last  decanted  fluid  no  longer 
gives  the  slightest  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  supernatant 
fluid  is  then  removed  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  a  pipette,  or 
by  cautious  decantation ;  the  chloride  is  thoroughly  dried  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  subsequently  heated  to  incipient  fusion  over  the  lamp,  taking 
care  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first  ;  as  soon  as  the  chloride  begins 
to  fuse  round  the  border,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

To  remove  the  mass  from  the  crucible,  completely  and  without  injury 
to  the  latter,  a  piece  of  ii'on  or  zinc  is  placed  upon  the  chloride,  and 
highly  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  crucible  is  finally 
cleansed,  dried,  and  weighed,  if  this  has  not  been  done  before  the  opera- 
tion. Should  the  liquids  successively  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  silver 
not  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  they  are  kept  standing  in  the 
cold  until  the  last  particles  of  chloride  have  completely  subsid^,  which 
frequently  requires  many  hours ;  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  then  de- 
canted, and  the  deposited  chloride  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate 
in  the  crucible,  the  whole  washed  and  treated  as  above  ;  or — and  this  is 
a  more  expeditious  way — ^the  minute  quantity  of  chloride  is  collected  on  a 
small  filter,  treated  as  directed  in  ^,  and  added  to  the  principal  amount. 

0.  Determination  hy  Filtration. 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  and  allowed  to  subside  as  in  a ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  Alter,  to  which  the 
precipitate  is  subsequently  transferred,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  is 
washed,  first  with  water  acidulated  with,  nitric  acid,  afterwards  with 
pure  water ;  it  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  the  contents  of  the  filter  are 
transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible^  and 
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the  filter  itself  is  burnt  on  the  lid.    In  this  operatioo  some  of  the  chlo- 
ride ia  always  reduced,  the  ash  is  therefore  added  U>  the  chloride  in  the 
crucible,  together  with  two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid :  heat  is   ' 
applied  for  a  short  time,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  add  add- 
id ;  lastly  heat,  at  first  gently  till  dry,  then  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weighs 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  Both  methods  giva 
very  accurate  results,  unless  large  quantities  of  such  salts  are  present  as 
have  the  property  of  slightly  dissolving  chloride  of  silver,  compare  §  82. 
In  order  to  be  quite  safe  in  this  cosnection  it  is  advisable  to  test  the  clear 
filtrate  with  siilphui-etted  hydrogen  before  throwing  it  away. 
b.  In  tim  Dry  Way. 

This  method  serves  more  ezclusiTely  for  the  analysis  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver,  although  it  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  49, 
leaving  off  the  tubes  £  and  F,  and  employing  a  straight  bulb-tube  or  a 
plain  tube  with  porcelain  tray  instead  of  tJie  bent  tube  D, 


Fi^.  49. 

A  is  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  chlorine;  B  contains  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  C  chloride  of  calcium ;  D  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  iodide  or  bromideof  silver ;  and  G,  which  directly  is  con- 
nect«d  with  D,  nerves  to  conduct  the  chlorine  gas  into  the  open  air  or 
into  milk  of  lime.  The  operation  is  commenced  by.  introducing  the 
compound  to  be  analyzed  into  the  bulb,  and  applying  heat  to  the  latter 
until  its  contents  are  fused  ;  when  cold,  the  tube  is  weighed  and  connected 
with  the  apjiaratus.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  evolved  from  A  ;  when  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  contents  of  the 
bulb  are  heated  to  fusion,  and  kept  in  this  stete  for  about  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, agitating  now  and  then  the  fused  mass.  The  bulb-tube  is  then 
removed  from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to  cool,  and  held  in  a  slanting  po- 
sition to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric  air ;  it  is  subsequently 
weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  former  pro- 
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0688  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  D  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  a  fetr 
minutes.  The  operation  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  considered  con- 
cluded if  the  weight  of  the  tube  suffers  no  Tariation  by  the  repetition  of 
the  process.  If  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attained,  heat 
the  chloride  of  silver  again  to  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow 
stream  of  pure,  dry  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fused  chloride.  Allow  to 
cool,  hold  obliquely  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  replace  the  cai-bonic  acid 
by  air,  and  finally  weigh.     See  §  82. 

2.  DetermiTuUian  <u  Svlphide  of  Silver, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  conpletely  from  acid,  neu- 
tral, and  alkaJine  solutions ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it  from 
neutral  and  alkaline  solutions.  Becently  prepared  perfectly  clear  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small 
quantities  of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solution  of  the 
Btdt  of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted,  and 
washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  it.  After  complete 
precipitation  has  been  effected,  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  perfectly 
subsided  (with  exclusion  of  air),  it  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed,  dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  preci- 
pitate, see  §  82.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accui-ate 
results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to  filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible  during  the  filtration,  since,  if  this 
precaution  be  neglected,  sulphur  is  likely  to  separate  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  which,  of  course,  wouhl  add  falsely  to  the  weight  of 
the  sulphide  of  silver. 

The  sulphide  of  silver  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  as  just 
described,  unlt^ss  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  sulphur  has  fallen  down 
with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fluid  contained  hyponitric  acid,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain  admixed  sulphur, 
the  simplest  process  is  to  convert  it  into  metallic  silver  (H.  Hose  *). 
For  this  purpose  it  is  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the 
filter  ash  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  the  apparatus  described  in  §  108  being  employed.  Kesults 
accurate. 

Should  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operators  disposal,  he 
may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  precipitate,  carefully  rinse  it  into  a 
porcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter),  heat  it  once  or  twice 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  re-transfer 
the  precipitate  (now  freed  from  admixed  sulphur)  to  the  old  filter,  wash 
well,  dry  and  weigh  (J.  Lowe  f ) ;  or  he  may  treat  the  dried  precipitate, 
together  with  th^  filter-ash,  with  moderately  dilute  chlorine-free  nitric 
acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  complete  decomposition  has  been  efiected  (till 
the  undissolved  sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance),  filter,  wash  well, 
and  proceed  according  to  1. 

3.  DetermmcUion  (u  Cyanide  of  Silver, 

Mix  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
until  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.    After  some 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  110, 189.  f  Joom.  f .  prakt.  Cbem.  77,  7^. 
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time,  collect  the  precipitated  CTanide  of  sUver  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash, 
dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82. 
The  residts  are  accurate. 

4.  Determination  as  JifetaUic  Silver, 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  <fec.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver  with 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  aud  a  moderate  heat 
applied ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  inci'eased,  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  regards  salts  of 
silver  with  organic  acids;  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of 
carbon,  which  increases  the  weight  of  the  residue  to  a  triiiiug  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  sulphide  of 
silver  into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated 
in  a  curi'ent  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. The  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  a  bulb- 
tube.  In  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  described  §  108,  fig.  No.  47 
is  used;  in  the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  208,  with  the 
substitiltion,  of  course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  If  the  bulb-tube  is  used, 
it  must,  after  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  so  that  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air.  The  residts 
are  perfectly  accurate.    See  also  Oupellation,  Special  Fart. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

1.  Gat-Lussac's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volumetric  processes,  was  intro- 
duced by  Gay-Lussac  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cupella- 
tion,  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  found  fully  de- 
scribed in  his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been  rendered  still 
moi*e  precise  by  the  i-esearches  of  G.  J.  Mulder,  to  whose  exliaustive  mo- 
nograph *  I  refer  the  special  student  of  this  branch.  I  shall  here  con- 
fine myself  to  giving  the  process  so  far  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  chemical  laboratory,  taking  only  for  granted  that  the  analyst  has  the 
ordinary  measuring  apparatus,  ko.y  at  his  disposal.  Muldek^s  results 
will  be  made  use  of  to  the  full  extent  possible  under  these  circumstances. 

a.  Kequisites. 

OL  Solution  op  chloride  op  sodium. 

Take  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium — either  artificially  prepared 
or  pure  rock-saltr — ^powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to 
fiision  f ). 

Now  dissolve  5*4145  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16°. 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
equivalent  to  1  grm.  of  silver. 

The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  shaken  before  use. 

^.  Decimal  solution  op  chloride  op  sodium. 

Transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  described  in  a  to  a  500  c.  c.  measiir- 

*  Die  Silberprabirmethode  (see  note,  p.  122). 

f  On  fusion,  if  the  flame  can  in  the  least  way  act  upon  it,  it  takes  an  alkalhis 
xeaotion,  since  ander  the  influence  of  vapor  of  water  and  oarbonio  add,  a  little 
hydrochloric  add  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  oorreaponding  qoantlly  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  remains. 
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hag  flask,  fill  np  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  shake.     Each  c.  c 
of  this  dedmal  solution  corresponds  to  0*001  grm,  silver.  The  measuring 
must  be  performed  at  16^. 
The  solution  is  kept  as  the  other. 

/.  Decixal  silver  solutiok. 

Dissolve  0'5  grm.  chemically  pure  silver  in  2  to  3  c.  c.  pure  nitric 
acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  the  solution  with  water  exactly  to  500 
c.  a  measured  at  16°.  Each  c.  c.  contains  0*001  grm.  silver.  The  so- 
lution is  kept  in*a  stoppered  bottle  and  protected  against  the  influence 
of  light. 

t  Test-bottles, 

These  should  be  of  white  glass,  holding  easily  200  c.  c,  closed  with 
well-ground  glass  stoppers,  running  to  a  point  below.  The  bottles  fit 
into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside,  and  reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In 
order  to  protect  the  latter  also  from  the  action  of  light,  a  black-cloth 
cover  is  employed, 

6,  Principle, 

Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  i.e.,  the 
quantity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of  silver,  say 
1  grm.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  this  solution,  to  deter- 
mine an  unknown  amount  of  silver,  for  if  we  put  x  for  the  unknown 
amount  of  silver,  then 

c.  c.  of  solution  used  for  1  grm.    :    c.  c.  used  for  or  ::  1  grm.  :  x. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  water 
actually  precipitates  1  eq,  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  exactly,  we 
find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition  of  a  little  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  little  silver-solution,  as 
Minj>ER  has  most  accurately  determined.  The  value  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  the  sense  explained  above  cannot,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  from  the  amount  of  salt  it  contains,  by  calculating  1  eq.  silver 
for  1  eq,  chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment. 
Mulder  has  shown,  that  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dilution 
have  some  influence,  and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  on  the 
chloride  of  silver.  In  the  solution  thus  formed  we  have  to  imagine  Na 
0,  N  O9  and  Na  CI  with  Ag  O,  N  O5  in  a  certain  state  of.  equilibrium, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  either  Na  01  or  Ag  O,  N  O5  is  destroyed, 
chloride  of  silver  being  precipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver-solution 
we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  then  deci- 
mal solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no  more 
precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal  silver-solution  a  small 
precipitate  will  be  again  produced ;  and  if  we  add  the  latter  drop  by  drop, 
till  the  last  drop  occasions  no  turbidity,  then  again  decimal  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  will  give  a  small  precipitate.  On  noticing  the  num- 
ber of  drops  of  both  decimal  solutions  which  are  required  to  pass  from 
one  limit  to  the  other,  we  find  that  the  same  number  of  each  are  used. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
till  it  ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used  20  drops*  of  decimal  silver-solution, 

*  Twenty  drops  from  Mulder's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  c.  0. 
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till  tbls  ceased  to  prodtioe  &  furtker  turbidity,  we  must  now  again  add 
20  drops  of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  order  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  this  ceases  to  react.  Were  we  to  add  only  10  instead  of 
these  20  drops,  we  have  the  neutral  point,  as  Mulder  calls  it,  «^.,  the 
point  at  which  both  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  produce  equal  pi-e- 
cipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  3  different  points  to  choose  from  for  our  final 
reaction :  a,  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  sodium  has  just  ceased  to 
precipitate  the  silver ;  5,  the  neutral  point ;  <;,  the  point  at  which  silver 
solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium.  Whichever 
we  may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  i.«.,  we  must  not  use  a  different  point 
in  standardizing  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  and  in  performing  an 
analysis.  The  difference  obtained  by  using  first  a  and  then  b  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mui«DER,  for  1  grm.  silver,  at  16**,  about  0*5  mgrm.  silver  ;  by 
employing  first  a  and  then  e,  as  was  permitted  in  the  original  process  of 
Gay-Lussac,  the  difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for  all, 
the  point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver-solution.  If 
the  point  has  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too  large  an  amount 
of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  deciihal  silver- 
solution  should  be  added  all  at  once.  The  end-point  is  then  found 
by  cai*efully  adding  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  again, 
and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver-solution  added  is  reckoned 
fi^om  the  original  amount  of  silver  weighed  in  making  the  solution. 

c.  Fbrforhance  of  the  Process. 

This  is  divided  into  two  operations — a,  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  ;  |3,  the  assay  of  the  silver  alloy  to  be 
examined. 

a.  Determinatiok  of  the  value  of  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  solu- 
tion, i.e.y  its  power  of  precipitating  silver. 

Weigh  off  exactly  from  I'OOl  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure  silver, 
put  it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  c.  c.  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  of  1*2  sp. 
gr.,  and  heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a  water-  or  sand-bath 
till  complete  solution  is  effected.  Now  blow  out  the  nitrous  fumes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  place 
it  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  16°,  and  let 
it  remain  there  till  its  contents  are  cooled  to  this  degre3;  wipe  it  dry, 
and  place  it  in  its  case. 

Now  fill  the  100  c.  c.  pipette  with  the  concentrate  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  which  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  test-bottle  con- 
taining the  silver  solution.*  Insert  the  glass  stopper  fiimly  (after 
moistening  it  with  water),  cover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the  cap  of 
black  stuff  belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently,  without  delay,  till  the 
chloride  of  silver  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  clear.  Then  take 
the  stopper  out,  rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to  remove  all  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, replace  it  firmly,  and  by  giving  the  bottle  s^  few  dexterous  turns, 
rinse  ^e  chloride  down  from  the  upper  part.  Afler  allowing  to  rest  a 
little,  again  remove  the  stopper,  and  add,  from  a  burette  divided  into 
■^  c.  c.,.  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fall 

*  Th|B  pipette,  haying'  been  filled  above  the  mark,  should  be  fixed  in  a  eappoii 
before  the  excess  ia  allowed  to  run  out,  otherwise  the  measoring  wiU  not  be  raf - 
fidently  accurate. 
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against.ihe  lower  part  of  tiie  neck,  the  bottle,  being  held  in  an  inclined 
position.  I^  as  above  directed,  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  silver  have  been 
employed,  the  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  at  first  added 
may  be  •}-  c.  c  After  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle  a  little  out  of  its 
case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake  till  the  fluid 
has  become  clear  again,  and  proceed  as  above,  before  adding  each  fresh 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  The  smaller  the  precipitate 
produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  next 
added ;  towards  the  end  only  two  drops  should  be  added  each  time ;  and 
quite  at  the  end  read  ofl^  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  before 
each  further  addition.  When  the  last  two  drops  give  no  more  preci- 
pitate, the  previous  reading  is  the  correct  one. 

If  by  chance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has  been 
missed  for  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,  add  2  to  3  c.  c.  of  the 
decimal  silver  solution  (the  sUver  in  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity 
first  weighed),  and  tiy  again  to  hit  the  point  exactly  by  careful  addition 
of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution. 

The  value  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  is  now  known.  Beckon 
it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1*002  grm.  silver  100  c.  c.  of  concentrated  and 
3  c.  c.  of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution ;  this  makes  altogether  100*3 
of  concentrated ;  then 

1*002  :  1*000  : :  100*3  :  x 

X  =  100*0998 

We  may  without  scruple  put  100*1  for  this  number.  We  now  know  that 
100*1  c.  c.  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  measured 
at  16°,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver.  This  relationship  serves  as 
the  foundation  of  the  calculation  in  stctual  assaying,  and  must  be  re- 
examined whenever  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  may  have  altered. 

0.  The  actual  assat  op  the  Silver-Alloy. 

Weigh  off  so  much  as  contains  about  1  gi'm.  of  silver,  or  better,  a  few 
mgrm.  more ;  *  dissolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and 
proceed  in  all  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1*116  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
100  c  c.  of  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  had  used  5  c.  c.  of 
the  dilute  (  =  0*5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would  the  alloy 
contain? 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  chloride  of  sodium  solution  which 
served  as  our  exuuple  in  a,  100*1  c.  c.  of  which  =  1  grm.  silver,  then 

100*1  :  100*6  : :  1*000  :  x 

X  =  1*003996  (say  1*004). 

*  Ib  coins,  which  consist  of  9  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of  copper,  therefore  take 
abont  I  "1 15  or  1  '120.  In  weighing  oflf  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  formula  Ag«  Cu^  (standard  =r^,V^^i ',  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  never  homogeneous  in  the  mass ;  thus,  for  instonoe,  the  pieces  of  metal  from 
which  coins  are  stamped,  often  show  1:5  to  1  *7  in  a  thousand  more  sUyer  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edge»,  hi  assaying  alloys,  then,  portions  from  various  parts 
of  the  mass  must  be  tfdcen,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  result.  The  inaccuracy,  how- 
ever, proceeding  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  can  only  be  completely  over- 
come by  fusing  the  alloy,  and  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  well-stirred  mass  fox 
the  assay. 
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We  may  also  amve  at  ihe  same  result  in  the  following  manner : — 

Na  Gl  SohitLoo. 
For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  alloy  were  used     100*5  c.  c. 
For  1  grm.  silver  are  necessary 100*1  c.  c. 


Difference 0*4  c.  c. 

There  ai*e,  therefore,  4  mgrm.  of  silver  present  more  than  a  grm.^  on 
the  presumption  that  0*1  of  the  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution 
(=1  c.  c.  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  mgrm.  silver.  This 
supposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be  safely  made,  for 
the  inexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous 
calculation. 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the  quantity 
of  silver  the  aUoy  contains  veiy  approximately.  In  assaying  coins  of 
known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver  alloys  it  is  UHually 
not  so.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  an  approximate  estimation  must 
precede  the  regular  assay.  This  is  performed  by  weighing  off  J  gim.  (or 
in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are  poor  in  silver,  1  grm.),  dissolving  in  3  to 
6  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and  adding  from  the  burette  chloride  of  sodium  solution, 
— first  in  larger,  then  in  smaller  quantities — ^till  the  last  drops  produce  no 
further  turbidity.  The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned  with  the  rest.  The 
operation  is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  &c.,  as  previously  given. 
Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  employed  25  c.  c 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution — ^taking  the  above  supposed  value  of 
the  latter — 

We  have  100*1  :  25  :  :  1*000  :  x 

a?  =  0*2497 

that  is,  the  sUver  in  '5  grm.  of  the  alloy;  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  alloy 
we  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper, 

4 

We  have  -2497  :  1*003  :  :  -5  :  a? 

a?  =2*008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution  than 
was  previously  used  (use  10  c.  c).  In  cases  where  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  this  rough  preliminary 
estimation  will  be  accurate  enough  if  the  experiment  is  carefully  conducted, 
since  they  give  the  quantity  of  silver  present  to  within  yoVo"  ^^  imr* 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  such  as  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  contedn  a  little  tin,  Le  vol*  employs  concenti*ated  sulphuric 
acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of  the  alloy  is  boiled  witii 
it  till  dissolved  ;  after  cooling,  the  fluid  is  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  all  the  silver 
when  there  is  much  copper  present,  Masgazzini  f  digests  the  weighed 
portion  of  alloy  (which  may  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and 
antimony,  besides  gold)  first  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid, 


*  Annal.  de  Ohim.  et  de  Fhya  8  s^r.  44,  847.    f  Ohem.  Centralbl.  1857,  SOa 
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88  long  as  red  vapors  are  formed ;  lie  then  adds  concentrated  sulplmrio 
acid,  boils  till  the  gold  has  settled  well  together,  adds  water  after  cooling, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  assay. 

2.  PiSANi's  Method.* 

This  process  depends  on  the  following  reaction :  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
starch  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  forms  iodide  of  silver 
and  (in  all  probability)  iodate  of  silver.  The  blue  color  consequently 
vanisheSy  and  on  continued  additions  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  the  fluid  does 
not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  present  is  decom- 
posed in  the  above  manner.  The  iodide  of  starch  solution  used  is  there- 
fore proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence,  if  the  value 
of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution  be  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  solution  of  known  strength,  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided 
that  the  silver  solution  is  free  from  all  other  substances  which  exert 
a  decomposing  action  on  the  iodide  ^of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinary 
reducing  agents,  the  following  salts  must  be  especially  mentioned  as 
possessing  this  power :  the  salts  of  suboxide  and  protoxide  of  mercury, 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  of  arsenious  acid,  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  also  chloride  of  gold  ;  salts 
of  lead  and  of  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  follows :  make  an  intimate  mixtura 
in  a  mortar  of  2  grm.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  with  the  addition  of  6 
to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly  moist  mixture  in  a  closed  flask 
in  a  water-bath,  till  the  original  violet-blue  color  has  passed  into  dark 
grayish-blue — it  takes  about  an  hour.  The  iodide  of  starch  thus  pre- 
pared is  then  digested  with  water ;  it  dissolves  completely  te  a  deep 
bluish-black  fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  10  c.  c. 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  1  grm.  of  pure  silver 
in  1  litre, — ^the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  before  adding  the  iodide  of  starch.  The  strength  of 
this  latter  is  right,  if  50  to  60  c.  c.  are  used  in  this  expeiiment.  On 
adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  disappears  rapidly,  and  the  i\\iid  becomes 
yellowish  from  the  iodide  of  silver.  The  end  of  the  operation  is  attained 
as  soon  as  the  flvdd  is  bluish-green«  The  point  is  pretty  easy  to  hit,  and 
an  error  of  0'5  c.  c.  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  only  corresponds  to  about 
0*0001  grm.  of  silver.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  besides  neutralizing  the 
free  acid,  has  the  eflect  of  rendering  the  final  change  of  the  color  more 
distinctly  observable.  To  analyze  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  dis- 
solve about  0'5  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.  c.  to  lower  the  color 
of  the  copper,  saturate  5  c.  c.  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  add  iodide  of 
starch  till  the  coloration  appears.  Or,  you  may  determine  very  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  silver  in  2  o.  c.  of  the  solution,  then  precipitate 
the  greater  part  (about  99^)  of  the  silver  from  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution 
with  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  filter  (for  the  chloride  of 
silver  also  exercises  a  decolorizing  action),  and  estimate  the  remainder 
of  the  silver  by  means  of  iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  bo 
determined  is  more  than  0*020  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the 

*  Aimal.  d.  Mm.,  x.  88. 
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latter  method.  In  the  case  of  a  nitric  acid  Bolution  containing  silver 
with  lead,  the  latter  metal  is  first  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtered  off,  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  filtrate  till  all  free  acid  ia 
neutralized,  the  fluid  is  filtered  again  (if  necessary),  and  lastly,  more 
carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  and  then  the  iodide  of  starch.  Very  dilute 
solutions  may  be  concentrated,  so  that  one  may  have  no  more  than 
from  50  to  100  c.  c.  to  deal  with.  The  method  is  specially  suited  for 
the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded 
me  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of  starch,  a  dilute  standard  solution 
of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  equally  well  employed, — ^with 
addition  of  starch  solution  (Field  *), 


§116. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  Solution, 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  lead  that  are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  efiects  neither  complete 
decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of 
nitrate  of  lead  in  concentrated  nitiic  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate 
formed  protect  the  yet  undecomposed  parts  of  the  salt  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see 
§  83.  As  we  shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of  these  compounds  may  be 
effected  without  dissolving  them.  Iodide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  in 
moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  application  of  heat,  with  separation 
of  iodine.  Solution  of  potassa  is  the  only  menstruum  in  which  chro- 
mate  of  lead  dissolves  without  decomposition;  for  the  purpose  of  analy- 
sis, the  chromate  is  best  converted  into  the  chloride  (see  below).  Sul- 
phide of  lead  may  be  converted  at  once  into  sulphate  (see  §  1 16,  2). 

h.  Determination. 

Lead  may  be  determined  as  oodde^  sulphate^  chromate^  or  stJphide  / 
also  by  volumetric  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Ozn>B  OF  Lead. 

a.  J?y  Precipiiation. 

All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoln- 
ble  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their 
acid. 

(.  JBy  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic  acid& 
0.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

•  Chem.  News,  ii  17. 
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2.  Sulphide  of  Lead. 
All  salts  of  lead  in  solution. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

a.  J^y  JPrecipiUUion. 

The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whose 
acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

h.  J3y  JSvaporaiion. 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  lead  with  volatile 
acids. 
|3.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

4.  Chromate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  specially  enumerated  under  their 
respective  heads ;  thus,  for  instance,  all  the  compounds  enumerated  sub 
1,  may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead  ;  and,  as  above  men- 
tioned,  all  soluble  compounds  of  lead  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  of 
lead ;  also,  in  sulphate  of  lead  the  lead  may  be  without  difficulty  deter- 
mined as  sulphide.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  lead  are  most  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  curi^nt  of  hydrogen  gas,  in 
the  manner  described  §  1 15  (Keduction  of  chloride  of  silver),  if  it  is  not 
deemed  preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  decompose  them  by 
a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  reduction  method  is 
resoited  to,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since  this  might 
cause  some  chloride  of  lead  to  'volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  sim- 
ple oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analyzed  and  dissolved.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple 
mode  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol.  For  the  methods  of 
analyzing  sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  I  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  part  of 
this  Section.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many 
salts  of  lead,  especially  also  in  the  sulphate,  the  compound  under  ex- 
aminhtion  may  be  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  metallic 
lead  obtained  well  washed,  and  weighed.  From  the  sulphide  also  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lead  may  be  separated  by  this  method,  but  never 
the  whole  (H.  Hose  ♦). 

1.  DetermincUian  cls  Oxide. 

a.  Sy  PrecipitcUion. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  f 

♦  Togg.  AnnaL  91,  144. 

t  Oxahite  of  ammonia,  which  has  been  bo  highly  recommended  as  a  precipitant 
for  lead,  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  carbonate.  Hy  experience  in  this  respect  co- 
hiddes  with  F.  Mohr's  (Expt.  No.  48). 
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eUghtly  in  ezoess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  ^VV^7  ^  gentle  heat^  and, 
after  some  time,  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  pure  water,  dry, 
d  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  having  previously  incinerated  the 
Iter  on  the  lid.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see 
§  83.  The  results  are  satisfactory,  although  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  carbonate  of  lead  not  being  absolutely  insoluble,  particularly 
in  fluids  rich  in  ammoniacal  salts  (Expt.  No.  47).  A  small  and 
thin  filter  should  be  used,  and  care  taken  to  remove  the  precipitate 
as  completely  as  practicable  before  proceeding  to  incineration  ;  other- 
wise additional  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred,  from  reduction  of 
the  adhering  particles  of  the  carbonate  to  metallic  lead. 

b.  By  Ignition^ 

Compounds  like  carbonate  or  nibrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  case  of 
salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids,  the  substance  is  very  gently  heated  in  a 
small  covered  porcelain  crucible,  which  is  included  within  a  large  one, 
also  covered,  until  the  organic  matter  is  completely  carbonized  ;  the  lids 
are  then  removed,  when  the  mass  begins  to  ignite,  and  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  results,  which  may  still  contain  uncon- 
sumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of  recently  fused  nitrate  of  ammonia  are 
now  thrown  into  the  inner  crucible,  which  has  previously  been  removed 
from  the  flame,  and  both  are  again  covered.  The  salt  fuses,  oxidizes  the 
lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The  whole  is  now  very  grad- 
ually raised  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape. 
The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed. 

The  results  are  satisfactory. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide* 

Lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  from  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Precipitation  from  acid  solution 
is  usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A  large  excess  of  acid 
and  also  warming  should  both  be  avoided.  The  former  is  prejudicial 
to  complete  precipitation  (8  83,  e),  the  latter  may  readily  occasion  the 
re-solution  of  the  sulphide  that  has  already  been  precipitated.  In  order 
to  guard  against  incomplete  precipitation,  before  filtering,  test  a  portion 
of  the  supernatant  fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  of  course  the  mixture  should  re- 
main t>lear.  • 

After  the  sulphide  has  been  filtered  ofl*,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dried,  it  is  transferred,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  to  a  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, a  little  sulphiur  added,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen  till  its  weight  is 
constant.  It  should  always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  cuiTcnt  of  the  gas, 
before  being  weighed.  As  regards  the  apparatus,  see  §  108,  2,  fig. 
47.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  83,  e.  The  results  are  very 
satis&ctory  (H.  IIose).  The  heat  of  the  ignition  must  not  be  too  low, 
or  the  residue  will  contain  too  much  sulphur ;  nor  too  high,  or  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  will  begin  to  volatilize.*     Drying  the  precipitate  at  100** 

■    r  ■  ■   ■ 

\*  According  to  Souchat,  the  ignition  must  not  last  more  than  5-10  minutes, 
and  only  the  base  of  the  oraoible  (to  one-fourth  its  height)  should  be  heated  to 
redness ;  even  then  the  result  is  likely  to  fall  out  slightly  too  low.  Free.  ZeltsohzifL 
IV.  65.J 
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cannot  be  recommended  (§  83,  e).  If,  for  want  of  a  suitable  apparatus, 
the  ignition  in  hydrogen  cannot  be  performed,  the  dry  sulphide  may  be 
converted  into  sulphate  and  then  weighed.  To  this  end  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker,  the  filter-ash  added,  then  fuming  nitric  acid,  drop 
by  drop,  the  vessel  being  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  When  the 
oxidation  is  finished,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  for  some  time,  and  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  poured  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  the 
former  is  rinsed,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  mixture  is 
carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue  ignited.  The  accuracy  of  the 
result  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care  with  which  the  operation 
is  conducted.  Puming  nitric  must  be  used,  as  directed,  for  oxidizing 
the  precipitate,  otherwise  sulphur  separates,  which,  on  warming  with 
weaker  acid,  fiises,  and  only  oxidizes  with  extreme  slowness. 

3.  Determination  as  SuIphcUe, 

a.  JSy  JPrecipitation. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over-dilute)  with  moder- 
ately dilute  pure  sulphuric  add  slightly  in  excess,  and  add  to  the  mix- 
ture double  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  precipitates  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry,  and  ignite,  after  the  method  described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful 
operator  may  use  a  platinum  crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible 
is  preferable.  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  employed,  and  the  ad- 
hering sulphate  of  lead  carefully  removed  before  proceeding  to  incinera- 
tion (see  1,  a). 

13.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadmissible,  a 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate, 
which  is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with 
water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  repeatedly 
with  spirit  of  wine.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as 
in  a. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83,  The  method  a  gives 
accurate  res\ilts ;  those  obtained  by  13  are  less  exact  (a  little  too  low), 
but  still,  however,  satisfactory,  if  the  directions  given  are  adhered  to.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added,  in  the 
presence,  for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitric  acid,  <S:c.,  the  l^ad  is 
not  completely  precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for  washing,  de- 
cided traces  of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

h.  JBy  JSh^aporation. 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and 
evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat,  best  over  a  heated  iron  cup,  until  the  excess 
of  stdphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  organic  sub- 
stances, the  evaporation  may  be  efiected  without  fear  in  a  platinum 
dish ;  but  if  organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  pre- 
ferable. With  due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are 
perfectly  accurate. 

j3.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by  treat- 
ing them,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  evapoi'ating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible  until  the 
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6X0688  of  sulphuric  add  is  oompletely  expelled,  and  ignitiiig  the  residue. 
Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened  once 
more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated*  The  method  gives, 
when  conducted  with  great  care,  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  how- 
ever, usually  incurred,  the  escaping  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  being  liable  to  cany  away  traces  of  the  salt. 

4.  Determmatum  as  Chromate  of  Lead, 

If  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid,  render  it  so  with  acetic 
acid,  then  add  bichromate  of  potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  has 
been  present,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free 
nitric  acid  by  free  acetic  acid  ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  coUect  on  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  100° ;  wash  with  water,  dry  at 
100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  ignited  according  to  §  53, 
but  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  remains 
adhering  to  the  paper,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.  The  results  are  accurate. 
(Expt  No.  76.) 

6.  Determinaiian  of  I^ead  hy  Volumetric  Analysis. 

H.  ScHWABZ^s  new  method.*  To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add  ammo- 
nia or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves  on  shak- 
ing ;  mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and  then  run  in 
from  a  burette  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (containing  14*759 
grm.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  settle  rapidly.  Now  place 
on  a  porcelain  plate  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  the  chromate,  two  or  three 
drops  at  a  time,  stirring  carefully  after  each  addition.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled  tolerably  clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds,  re- 
move a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the  drops 
of  silver  on  the  plate.  A  small  excess  of  chromate  gives  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct red  coloration ;  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead  does  not  act  on 
the  silver  solution,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  drop.  The  number  of 
c.  c.  of  solution  of  chromate  used  {min/us  O'l,  which  Schwarz  deducts 
for  the  excess)  multiplied  by  0*0207= the  quantity  of  lead.  If  the  fluid 
appear  yellow  before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt  occurs,  acetate  of 
soda  is  wanting.  In  such  a  case,  first  add  more  acetate  of  soda,  then  1 
c.  c.  t>f  a  solution  containing  0*0207  lead  in  1  c.  c,  complete  the  process 
in  the  usual  way,  and  deduct  1  c.  c.  from  the  quantity  of  chromate  used 
on  account  of  the  extra  lead  added.  Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxide;  metals  whose  chromates  are  insoluble,  must  be 
removed  before  the  method  can  be  employed. 

§117. 

3.  Suboxide  of  Mebcury. 

a,  SoluUon. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if  conver- 
sion of  any  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If  all  that  is 
required  is  to  dissolve  the  mercuiy,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm  the  sub- 
stimoe  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid,  drop 

*  DingL  Polyt  Jcanu  109,  884. 
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by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  until  a  perfectly 
clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all  the  mercury  as  oxide 
and  chloride.  Heating  the  solution  to  boiling  must  be  carefully  avoided^ 
as  otherwise  chloride  of  mercury  may  escape  with  the  steam. 

h.  Determination. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide  or  its  com- 
{)oiinds  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  necessaiy 
to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is  determined 
aa  directed  §  118.  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been  obtained, 
quite  free  from  oxide,  the  determination  of  the  suboxide  may  be  based 
upon  the  insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  effected  either 
gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  The  process  of  determining  mercury, 
described  §  118,  1,  o^  Q^ciy,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  in  the  case 
of  compounds  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  as  Syhchloride  of  Mercwry, 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  collect  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dry  at  100®,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  84.     Results  accurate. 

If  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercury  contains  much  free  nitric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  this  should  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda 
before  adding  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods, 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head :  the  following 
are  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 

a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(§  117,  &),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is  accord- 
ingly present  in  excess ;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care,  however, 
to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used ;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chro- 
mate  of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  impart  a  light 
yellow  tmt  to  the  fluid,  and  determine,  by  means  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (§  Hl,&,  a),  the -quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution, 
consequently  the  quantity  which  hsA  l^een  added  in  excess ;  this  shows, 
of  course,  also  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  efiecting 
the  precipitation.  One  equivalent  of  Hg,  O  is  reckoned  for  every  equi- 
valent of  Na  CI,  consequently  for  every  c.  c.  of  the  decinormal  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  0*0208  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  As  filtering 
and  washing  form  indispensable  parts  of  the  process,  this  method  afibrds 
no  great  advantage  over  the  gravimetric ;  however,  the  results  are  accu- 
rate (Fr.  Mohr  *).  The  two  methods,  1  and  2,  a,  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously combined. 

6.  The  solution  containing  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  suboxide  is 
diluted  with  enough  water,  gently  warmed,  and  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda — 12*4  grms.  in  the  litre — ^added  (waiting  a  little  and  shaking 
vigorously  after  each  addition),  till  the  last  drop  gives  no  brown  colora- 
tion. The  subsulphide  of  mercury  formed  subsides  well  and  quickly, 
and  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  easy  to  perceive  (Hg,  O,  N  Og+Na  O,  S, 
Og==HgB  S-fNa  O,  S  Oa-f  N  0^).  Each  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  employed 
=•0208  suboxide  of  mercury  or  "0200  mercury.    Besults  accurate  (J.J. 


Lehzbuoh  der  Titriimethode,  ii  62.      f  Hia  Lehrbuoh  der  Chemie,  1,  ill. 
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§118. 

4.  OxiDB  OF  Mbbouby. 

a.  Solution, 

Oxide  qf  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
in  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  added  until  complete  solution  en- 
sues ;  it  is,  however,  most  readily  dissolved  by  suspending  it  in  dilute 
potassa  and  transmitting  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  gently  warming  (H. 
Rose).  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  chloride  of  mercury  escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor. 

b.  Determinatum, 

Mercuiy  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state^  or  as  mbchloridey  ml- 
phidej  or  oxide  (84)  ;  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  determined  as  loss  on 
Ignition.     It  may  also  be  estimated  volumetrically. 

The  three  first  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases  ;  the  determi- 
nation as  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  possible  only  in  compounds  of  the 
oxide  or  suboxide  with  nitric  acid.  The  methods  by  which  the  mercury 
is  determined  as  subchloride  or  sulphide  are  to  be  preferred  before  those 
in  which  it  is  separated  in  the  metallic  form.  Of  the  volumetric  methods 
the  first  can  be  employed  in  many  cases,  while  the  second  and  third  are 
only  of  very  limited  application. 

1.  DetermiruUion  aa  Jfetallic  Mercurt/. 

a.  Jnthe  Dry  Way, 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  ^,  50. 


Fig.  5a 

Take  a  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  four  lines  wide,  made  of 
difficultly  fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  First  put  into  the  tube  a 
mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered  chalk,  then  a  layer  of 
quick-lime ;  these  two  will  occupy  the  space  from  a  to  6,  (Let  the  mix- 
ture for  generating  carbonic  acid  take  up  about  two  inches).  Then  add 
the  intimate  mixture  of  the  substance  with  an  excess  of  quick-Ume  (6-o), 
then  the  lime-rinsings  of  the  mortar  (c-^),  then  a  layer  of  quick-lime 
(rf^),  and  lastly,  a  loose  stopper  of  asbestus  (er-f)*  Tlie  anterior  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The 
manipulations  in  the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the  same  as 
in  organic  analysis,  they  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  are  sufficient  to  shake  the  oontenti 
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of  the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is  now  placed  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  flask  containing 
water,  the  surface  of  which  it  should  just  touch,  so  that  the  opening  may 
be  just  closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  €  to  a,  the  last^traoes  of 
mercurial  vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at  the  sealed 
end  of  the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  off  at^^,  and  carei^lly  and  completely  rinsed  in- 
to the  receiving  flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  small  globules 
of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a  large  one,  by  agi- 
tating the  flask,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  perfectly  clear 
water  is  decanted,  and  the  mercury  poured  into  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  still  adhering  to  it  is 
removed  with  blotting-paper.  The  mercury  is  then  finally  dried  under 
a  bell-jar,  over  concen^ted  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  weight  remains 
consts^t.  Heat  must  not  be  applied.  For  the  properties  of  the  metal, 
see  §  84.  In  the  case  of  sulphides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
vapor  water  in  the  tube,  which  would  give  rise,  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chalk 
is  replaced  by  magnesite.  Iodide  of  mercury  cannot  be  completely 
decomposed  by  lime.  To  analyze  this  in  the  dry  way,  substitute  finely 
divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H.  BosE  *).  The  accuracy  of  the 
results  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care  bestowed.  The  most  highly 
accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  some- 
what more  complicated  modification  adopted  by  Erdmakn  and  March  and 
for  the  deteimination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury  and  of  sulphur.  For 
the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I  refer  to  the  original  essay,f  simply 
remarking  here,  that  the  distillation  is  conducted,  in  a  combustion-tube, 
in  a  cuiTent  of  carbonic  gas,  and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
weighed  bulb  apparatus  with  the  outer  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  in- 
sure the  condensation  of  every  trace  of  mercury  vapor.  This  way  of 
receiving  and  condensing  may  be  employed  also  in  the  analysis  of 
amalgams  (Ko2iia  |). 

b.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric 
add,  is  precipitated,  in  a  flask,  with  an  excess  of  a  clear  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  After  some  time,  the  perfectly 
clear  supeiTiatant  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under 
fEivorable  circumstances,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globule  ;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decantation, 
first  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  pure 
water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
their  union  in  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  effected  by  boiling  a 
short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a 

•  Pogg.  Axmal.  110,  646. 

JJonm.  t  prakt  Ghem.  81,  885 ;  also  Pharm.  GentralbL  1844,  854. 
Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.  70,  64. 
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few  drops  of  protocUoride  of  tin  (haTing,  of  course,  preTiously  remoTed  by 
decantation  the  Bupeinatant  clear  fluid).  For  the  properties  of  metallic 
mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  protochloride  of  tin,  other  reducing  agents  may  be  used, 
especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This  method 
gives  accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  In 
general,  a  little  mercury  is  lost  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  77). 

2.  DetermincUion  ca  ISubchlorid^  of  Mercfwry, 

(U  After  H.  Rose.*  Mix  the  solution  of  mercury,  which  may  contain 
nitric  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  phosphorous  acid  (obtained 
by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air),  allow  to  stand  for  1 2 
hours  in  the  cold  or  at  a  veiy  gentle  heat  (at  all  events  under  60°),  collect 
the  mercury,  now  completely  separated  as  subchloride,  on  a  weighed  lilter, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Results  perfectly  satis- 
^BuctoTy. 

h.  Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  may 
contain  nitric  acid,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  (if 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present),  add  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (for  1  grm.  Kg  O  at  least  3  grm.  of  the  iron  Salt),  then 
solution  of  soda  in  excess,  whereby  a  brownish-black  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  suboxide  of  mercury  and  protosesquioxide  of 
iron  (2  Hg  O  4-  3  Fe  O  =  Hga  O  4-  Fe,  oj.  Digest  with  shaking  for 
a  few  minutes,  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  and  allow  to  stand, 
shaking  every  now  and  then,  till  the  dark-<x>lored  precipitate  has  turned 
pure  white,  i,e,  till  the  suboxide  of  mercury  is  completely  converted  into 
subchloride  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash,  dry  at  lOO*',  and  weigh.     Results  acc\irate  (IIempel  f ). 

3.  Determifiatian  cm  Sulphide  of  Mercv/ry, 

The  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  (or  in 
the  case  of  large  quantities,  by  passing  the  gas)  ;  filter  after  allowing  the 
precipitate  a  diort  time  to  deposit,  wash  quickly  with  cold  water,  di-y  at 
100°,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

If  from  any  cause  {e.g,  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  chlorine,  or 
the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  the  filter  is  spread 
out  on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish  by  the  aid 
of  a  jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some  time  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  filter,  having  been  in  the  mean 
while  somewhat  dried  on  the  glas&  plate,  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  the 
supernatant  fluid  is  poured  on  to  it,  the  treatment  with  sulphite  of  soda  is 
repeated,  and  the  precipitate  (now  free  from  sulphur)  is  finally  collected 
on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     Results  very  good  (J.  Lowe  J), 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be  not  very 
large,  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows  :  the  precipitate  is  first  washed 
with  water,  then  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  then  repeatedly  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  evaporate  on  a  watch- 


♦  Pogir.  Annal  110,  529. 

{Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  107,  97  ;  and  110, 177. 
Journ.  f .  prakt.  Ghem.  77,  73. 
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glus  without  leaving  a  residue.     (The  precipitate  is  retamed  on  the  filter 
throughout  this  operation.) 
Properties  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  §  84. 

4.  Detemwnation  as  Oxide. 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the  metal 
may  he  very  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide  (Mabionao  *). 
For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is  heated  in  a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end, 
drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips  under  water,  the  other  end  being  connected 
with  a  gasometer,  by  means  of  which  diy  air  is  transmitted  through  the 
tube,  as  long  as  the  application  of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  salt  is  readily  effected,  without  reaching  the 
temperature  at  which  the  oxide  itself  would  be  decomposed. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

After  J.  J.  ScHERBR.f  The  nitrate  or  chloride  of  mercury  may  be 
directly  determined  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  reactions  are  as 
tbUows:  3(HgO,N05)  +  2(NaO,SaO,)  =  (2HgS4-HgO,N05)-f2 
(NaO,S03)  +  2N05aiid3HgCl  +  2  (NaO,S,0,) -f  2H  0=(2  Hg 
S,  Hg  CI)  -f-  2  (Na  O,  SO3)  +  2  H  CI.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  mercury :  Mix  the  highly  dilute  solution  with  a 
little  free  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  glass  and  add  drop  by  drop  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda — 12*4  grm.  in  a'  litre.  Each  drop  produces  an  intense 
yellow  doud,  which  on  shaking  quickly  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
flocculent  precipitate  (2  Hg  S  -I-  Hg  O,  N  0^).  In  order  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  exact  end  of  the  reaction,  Schebeb  recommends  to  transfer 
the  fluid  towards  the  end  to  a  measuring  flask,  to  take  out  ^  or  ^  of  the 
clear  fluid  and  to  finish  with  this.  The  portion  of  hyposulphite  last  used 
is  multiplied  by  3  or  2,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  added  to  the  quantity 
first  used.  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  corresponds  to  '015  mercury,  or  '0162 
oxide  of  mercury.  The  relation  is  not  dianged  even  when  the  fluid  con- 
tains another  acid  (sulphuric,  phosphoric). 

In  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury,  the  highly  dilute  solution  is  mixed 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  nearly  to  boiling,  before 
b^inning  to  add  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  At  first  a  white  turbidity  is 
formed,  then  the  precipitate  separates  in  thick  flocks.  When  the  solution 
b^ins  to  appear  transparent,  the  precipitant  is  added  more  slowly.  In 
order  to  hit  the  end  of  the  reaction  exactly,  small  portions  must  be  filtered 
off  towards  the  close.  The  precipitate  must  be  completely  white  ;  if  too 
much  hyposulphite  has  been  added,  it  is  gray  or  blackish,  and  the  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated.  SchebSb  obtained  very  accurate  results.  Of 
course  no  other  metals  must  be  present  that  exert  a  decomposing  action 
on  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

§  119. 
5.  OxiDB  OF  Copper. 

a.  SoltiUon, 

Metallic  copper  is  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Oxide  of  cofpev^and 
those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid.     Sulphide  of  copper  is  treated  with 

*  Jahresber.  von  liebig  u.  Eopp,  1849,  694.. 
t  Hia  Lehrbuoh  der  Chemie,  i  SlS. 
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fuming  nitric  acid,  or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid, 
until  the  separated  sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint ;  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  greatly  promotes  the  action 
of  the  dilute  acid.  [Native  sulphides  are  easily  decomposed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuiic  acids.] 

6.  DetermincUion. 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  in  the  metallic  siaUy 
or  as  mbsutphide  (§  85).  Into  the  form  of  oxide  it  is  converted  by  pre- 
cipitation or  ignition,  sometimes  with  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide. 
The  determination  as  subsulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation 
either  as  sulphide  or  as  sulphocyanide.  Copper  may  be  determined  also 
by  various  volumetric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

o.  JSy  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide, 

All  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  of  the  in- 
soluble salts,  the  acids  of  which  may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  be  present. 

5.  Dy  Precipitation,  preceded  hy  Ignition  of  the  Compound, 

Such  of  the  sa)^  enumerated  sub  a  as,  contain  a  non-volatile  organic 
substance,  thus  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non- volatile  organic 
acids. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Copper, 
All  compoitads  of  copper  without  exception. 

d,  JBy  Ignition, 

Salts  of  copper  with  oxygen  acids  that  are  readily  volatile  or  decom- 
posable at  a  high  temperature  (carbonate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  copper). 

2.  Metaxlic  Copper. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  solutions  free  from  other  metals  precipitable  by 
zinc. 

3.  Subsulphide  op  Copper. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  metals  are  present  that 
are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hypos\dphite  of  soda,  or  sul- 
phocyanide of  potassium. 

Of  the  methods  of  estimating  copper,  I  prefer — ^in  all  cases  where  iiie 
choice  is  left  free  and  where  precipitation  cannot  be  avoided — method 
2,  as  the  process  is  more  rapidly  performed  than  is  the  case  with  metho<l 
1,  while  the  results  are,  at  least,  equally  accurate.  Method  3  finds  ap- 
plication chiefly  in  separations  of  copper  from  other  metals,  and  is,  as 
now  carried  out,  very  exact  and  convenient.  The  volumetric  methods 
are  especially  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
method  2  in  simplicity  and  accuracy. 

L  Determinaltlon  as  Oxide  of  Copper. 
a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide. 

a.  From  NeiiAral  or  Add  SobUions. 
Heat  the  rather  dilute  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porodain  dish,  to  in- 
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dpient  ebullition,  add  a  somewliat  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa 
unti]  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture  a  few 

Xutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling.  Allow  to  subside,  filter 
;he  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  twice  or  thrice,  boiling 
up  each  timej'  then  collect  it  on  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  as  directed  §  53.  After 
uitense  ignition,  and  having  added  the  ash  of  the  filter,  let  the  crucible 
Gool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  action  of  reducing  gases  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  process  of  ignition. 

It  wfll  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanically  iiTemovable.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  afler  washing  the  dish  thoroughly,  dissolve  the  ad- 
hering particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion over  the  principal  mass  of  the  precipitated  oxide,  before  you  proceed 
to  ignite  the  latter.  Should  the  solution  be  rather  copious,  it  must  first 
he  concentrated  by  evaporation,  until  only  very  little  of  it  is  left.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  Thus,  if  'the  solution  be  not  sufficiently  dilute,  the  precipi- 
tant will  fidl  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper ;  or,  if  the 
precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  it  will  retain  a  por- 
tion oi  the  alkali ;  or,  if  the  ignited  precipitate  be  allowed  to  stand  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  before  it  is  weighed,  an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the 
result ;  and  so,  oif  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  oxide 
be  ignited  with  the  filter  or  under  the  influence  of  reilucing  gases,  as 
thereby  suboxide  would  be  formed.  Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have 
suflered  reduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  cautiously  to  idryness,  and  exposing  tlie  residue  to  a  gentle 
heatj  increasing  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  fi^ltrate  for  copper  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water,  li^  notwithstanding  the  stiictest  compliance 
with  the  directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent  produces  « 
precipitate,  or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fluid,  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case,  concentrate  the  filtrate 
and  wash-water  by  evaporation,  acidify,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  treat  the  precipitated  sulphide  as  directed  in  c,  and  add 
the  oxide  obtained  to  the  first  precipitate  in  the  filter.  It  is  also  highly 
advisable  not  to  neglect  dissolving  the  oxide  of  copper,  after  weighing, 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  detect,  and,  if  necessary,  estimate,  any 
silicic  acid  which  might  be  present. 

13.  From  Alkaline  Solutions^ 

From  ammoniacal  solutions  also,  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated 
by  soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a.  A  fter 
precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  supernatant  fluid  has  be- 
come perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  Ls  then  filtered  off  with  the  greatest 
possible  expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the  precipitate  in  it  a  small 
portion  of  the  latter  would  redissolve. 

h,  JBy  FrecipitaHan  ob  Oxide,  preceded  by  Tgnition  of  the  Substance. 
Heat  i^e  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  matt^ 
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present  is  totidlj  de8tax>7ed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  nitric  addi 
filter,  if  necessary,  send  treat  the  clear  solution  as  directed  in  a^  a, 

c.  By  PredpittUion  (U  Stdphide  of  Copper, 

Precipitate  the  solution — which  is  best  neutral,  or  slightly  acid,  but 
should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  present,  either  by  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  When  the  precipitate  has  fully 
subsided,  and  you  have  made  sure  that  the  supernatant  fluid  is  no  longer 
colored  or  precipitated  by  strong  stUphuretted  hydrogen  locUery  filter  off 
quickly,  wash  the  precipitate  without  intermission  with  water  contain- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  (to  pi-event  oxidation),*  and  dry  on  the  filter 
with  some  expedition  ;  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  incine- 
rate the  filter  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate, 
treat  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat  gently  until  the  separated  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color ; 
dilute  now  with  water,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a. 
'  Instead  of  precipitating  the  copper,  as  sulphide,  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  it  may  also  be  precipitated  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  To  this  end,  the  solution  of  copper  (which,  if  ne- 
cessary, must  be  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid)  is  sufficiently  diluted, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as 
long  as  a  black  precipitate  forms.  As  soon  as  this  has  subsided,  leaving 
only  suspended  sulphur  in  the  supernatant  fluid,  the  precipitation  of 
the  copper  is  complete.  The  precipitate  is  subsulphide  of  copper  (Cuf 
S) ;  it  may  easily  be  washed  without  risk  of  oxidation  (FlajolotI ). 
It  is  finally  converted  into  oxide  as  directed  in  1,  a. 

Instead  of  converting  the  sulphide  or  subsulphide  of  copper  into  ox- 
ide, I  always  prefer  to  weigh  them  as  subsulphide,  see  3. 

d.  By  Ignition, 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  exposed  to 
a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed. 

As  nitrate  of  copper  spirts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always  advisa- 
ble to  put  it  into  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place  the 
latter  in  a  large  one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the  results  are 
accurate.  Copper  salts  with  organic  acids  may  also  be  converted  into 
oxide  by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue  first  obtained,  which 
contains  suboxide,  is  completely  oxidized,  by  repeated  moistening  with 
nitric  acid,  and  ignition.  However,  a  loss  of  substance  is  generally  in- 
curred in  this  process,  from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  BeterminaJtion  a»  MetaRic  Coppefr\ 

a.  By  BrecipikUion  loith  Zinc. 

Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first  freed 

[*  Mobr  finds  that  sulphide  of  copper,  when  precipitated  at  a  boiling  heat  by 
HS  from  solution  of  the  sulphate,  does  not  oxidize  by  exposure  to  the  air,  snd 
washes  easily.] 

JJoum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  61, 105. . 
The  method  of  precipitating  copper  by  iron  or  zino,  and  weighing  it  in  the 
matiJlic  form,  was  proposed  long  ago ;   see  PfaflTs  Handbuch  dee  analytisdhen 
Ohemie,  Altooa,  1822,  Bd.  2,  Seite  269,  whore  the  reasons  aze  given  for  prefer- 
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it  from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  idth  hydrochloric  acid  or  Bulphurio 
acid,  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish;  dilute,  if  necessary,  with  some 
water,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
residue,  and  add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
evolution  should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to  too  large  excess  of  acid,  add  a 
little  water.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards 
rinsed  into  the  dish  with  the  aid  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  separation 
of  the  copper  begins  immediately ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited 
on  the  platinum  in  form  of  a  solid  coating ;  another  portion  separates, 
more  particularly  from  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red  spongy 
masses.  Application  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction,  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free  acid  present 
to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour 
or  two,  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  separated.  To  make  sure  of  this, 
test  a  small  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water ;  if  this  fidls  to  impart  a  brown  tint  to  it,  you  may  safely  assume 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is  complete.  Ascertain  now,  also, 
whether  the  zinc  ia  entirely  dissolved,  by  feeling  about  for  any  hard 
lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and  observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of 
hydrogen  will  take  place  upon  addition  of  hydrochlonc  acid.  If  the 
results  are  satisfactory  in  this  respect  also,  press  the  copper  together 
with  a  glass  rod,  decant  the  clear  fluid,  which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour, 
without  loss  of  time,  boiling  water  into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and  repeat 
this  operation  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 
Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as  practicable,  rinse  the  dish  with  strong 
alcohol,  place  in  the  water-bath,  and,  when  the  copper  is  perfectly  dry, 
let  it  cool,  and  weigh.  If  you  have  no  platinum  cQsh,  the  pi^cipitation 
may,  be  effected  also  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  glass  dish ;  but  it  will,  in 
that  case,  take  a  longer  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  galvanic  antag- 
onism between  platinum  and  zinc ;  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be 
obtained  in  loose  masses,  and  not  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cruci- 
ble or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  precipitation  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  78,  gave 
100-0  and  100-06,  instead  of  100.  Fr.  Mohr  (loc,  cit)  obtained  equally 
satLsfactory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain  crucible.'*' 

6.  J^i/  jPrecipUcUian  with  a  Ifi/pophosphite, 

The  rather  concentrated  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  (chlorine  and 
nitric  acid  must  not  be  present)  is  treated  with  excess  of  a  solution  of  a 
hjrpophosphite  in  the  cold,  and  then  gradually  warmed  on  the  water-bath 
to  SO^-OO**.  The  copper  shortly  separates  in  coherent  masses  of  hydride 
of  copper.  When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  appropriate  test,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  transferred  to  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  as  described  on  p.  207,  and,  after  drying,  ignited  and  cooled 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (fig.  47,  p.  181),  or  it  is  collected  on  a  filter, 

jing  one  a«  a  precipitant,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  recommended  as  a  test 
for  aacertaining  whether  the  precipitation  ia  complete.  I  mention  this  with 
reference  to  Fr.  Mohr^s  paper  in  the  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Fharm.  96,  215,  and 
Bodemann^s  Probirkunst  von  Kerl,  Seite  220. 

*  Storer  (On  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zino,  Cambridge,  1860,  p.  47)  says  that 
the  precipitated  copper  retains  water,  bat  I  have  not  f oimd  this  to  be  the  case 
(See  Ezpt  No.  79). 
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and,  afber  calcination,  weighed  in  a  dose  crucible  as  oxide,     Besults 
very  accurate  (Gibbs  *)• 

3.  Determination  as  Subsvlphide  of  Copper, 

a.  JSy  Precipitation  as  Svlphide, — ^Precipitate  the  copper  as  in  1,  c, 
dry,  trsuDsfer  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  filter-ash  and  some  pure 
powdered  sulphur  and  ignite  strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108, 
fig.  47).  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  gas  blast-lamp.  The  results  are  very 
accurate  (H.  Kose  f). 

h,  J3x/  Precipitation  as  Subsuiphocyanidey  after  Rivor.  J — ^The  solu- 
tion should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine,  and 
not  too  acid.  Add  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  then  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The  copper 
precipitates  as  white  subsulphocyanide.  It  is  filtered  after  standing 
some  time,  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with  sulphur,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in 
the  apparatus  alluded  to  in  a,  and  this  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated 
till  the  weight  is  constant.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  then  weighed.  The  experiment.  No. 
80,  conducted  in  the  latter  way,  gave  99'66  instead  of  100. 

c.  Oxide  and  suboxide  of  copper,  sulphate,  and  many  other  salts  of 
copper  may  be  directly  converted  into  subsulphide,  by  mixing  with  sul- 
phur and  igniting  in  hydrogen  as  in  a  (H.  Rose,  loc,  dt,).  The  i-e&ults  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

4.  Volwmetric  Methods, 

Of  the  numerous  proposals  under  this  head,  the  following  are  the  best. 

a,  De  Habn's  Method.§ 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  laboratory,! 
as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxi^de  of  copper  in  solution  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  copper  and  free  iodine  are  formed, 
the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  2 
(CuO,  S  0,)-f-2  K  I=Ca,  I-f2  (K  O,  S  03)  +  I.  Now,  by  estimating 
the  iodine  by  Bunsen's  method,  or  with  hyposulphite?  of  soda  (§  146), 
we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  eq.  iodine  (127)  coiresponds  to  2 
eq.  copper  (6  3*4).  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. Dissolve  the  compoimd  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a 
neutral  solution;  a  moderate  excess  of  free  sulphuiic  acid,  however, 
does  not  injuriously  affect  the  process.  Dilute  the  solution,  in  a  measur- 
ing flask,  to  a  definite  volume ;  100  c  c.  should  contain  from  1  to  2  grms. 
oxide  of  copper.  Introduce  now  about  10  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  potassium  so- 
lution (1  iodide  of  potassium  in  10  water)  into  a  large  beaker,  add  10  c.  e. 
of  the  copper  solution,  mix,  and  then  proceed  witkout  delay  to  determine 

♦  Am.  JouriL  Sci.  2d  Ser.  xliv.  210. 

f  Oompt.  rend.  38,  868 ;   Joom.  1  prakt  Chem.  62,  252. 

t  Pogg.  Annal  110,  138. 

i;  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  91,  237. 
I  Brown  (Quart  Joum.  of  the  Chem  Soc.  x  65),  who  pubUshed  this  as  a  new 
method  in  1857,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  its  previous  publication  in  1854. 
The  little  variation,  too,  of  determining  the  iodine  with  hyposnlphite  of  soda  (ao- 
cording  to  Sohwarz)  instead  of  with  salphurous  acid  (according  to  BuuBen), 
may  be  found  in  Mohr^s  Lehrbuch  der  Titiiimethode,  i.  387  (1855) 
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the  separated  iodine  by  means  of  hyposnlpldte  of  soda  (§  146).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  copper  solution  must  be  free 
from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  other  bodies  which  decompose  iodide 
of  potassium,  also  firee  nitric  add,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  With 
strict  attention  to  these  roles,  the  results  are  accurate.  De  Haen 
obtained,  for  instance,  0*3567  instead  of  0*3566  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
99'89  and  100*1  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper.  Further  experi- 
ments (No.  81)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that,  though  the  results 
attainable  by  this  method  are  satisfactory,  they  are  not  always  quite  so 
accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above  figures  given  by  De  Haen. 
Acting  upon  Fiu  Mohr's  suggestion,  I  tried  to  countei'act  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  by  addiug  to  the  solution  con- 
taining nitric  acid  first  ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydrochloiic  acid  to 
slight  excess ;  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactoiy.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will,  even  after  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

6.  Gael  Mohr's  Method ;  H.  Fleck's  Modification.* 

The  proposal  to  take  the  action  of  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  for  estima- 
ting copper  is  due  to  Carl  MoHR.f 

The  azure-blue  color  disappears,  Cug  Cy,  N  H^  Cy  and  K  O  are  formed, 
while  1  eq.  cyanogen  is  separated,  which,  acting  on  the  free  ammonia, 
gives  urea,  oxalate  of  urea,  cyanide  of  anmionium  and  formiate  of  ammo- 
nia (LlEBIG  I). 

The  decomposition  is  not  always  the  same,  the  quantity  and  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  ammonia  has  a  marked  influence  on  it,  comp.  Liebio 
{loc.  cU.)y  also  my  own  experiments  (No.  82,  a),  from  which  it  appears  that 
neutral  ammonia  salts  also  affect  the  results. 

Flectk  (loc,  cit.)  proposes  the  following  modification  : — 

Instead  of  caustic  ammonia  use  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia (1  in  10),  warm  the  mixture  to  about  60°,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
end-reaction  plainer  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(1  in  20) ;  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  this  addition,  nor 
IB  its  clearness  aflected.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution 
is  first  determined,  by  means  of  copper  solution  of  known  strength,  and 
it  is  then  employed  on  the  copper  solution  to  be  examined.  On  dropping 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  blue  solution  warmed  to  60°,  the  odor 
of  cyanogen  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  the  color  gradually  disappears. 
As  soon  as  the  ammoniacal  double  salt  of  copper  is  destroyed,  the  solution 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  without  any 
precipitate  appearing,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  final  drop  of  cyanide 
of  potassiimi  this  red  color  in  its  turn  vanishes,  so  that  the  fluid  now  ap- 
pears quite  colorless. 

The  method  thus  modified  yields,  it  is  true,  better,  but  still  only  ap- 
proximate, re6ults.§  Where  such  are  good  enough,  the  method  is  certainly 

*  Polytechn.  GentralbL  1859,  1818. 

f  Axmal.  d.  Cham.  u.  Pharm.  94, 198  ;  Fr.  Mohr's  Lehrbncb  der  Titrirmethodef 

d,  01. 

X  Annal.  d  Ohem.  n.  Phazm.  95,  118. 

g  In  six  experiments,  in  which  he  had  purposely  added  different  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Fleck  used  for  100  c.  a  copper  solution,  in  the  minimum 
15'd,  in  the  TnairimuTn  15  75,  in  the  mean  15  '46  c.  c.  cyanide  of  potassium  solutioo. 
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oonTenient.  I  haye  found  that  the  presenee  of  ammonia  salts  is  here  also 
not  without  influence  (Expt.  No.  82,  b) ;  on  this  account  the  method  seems 
to  be  applicable  only,  if  ^e  standardizing  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  the  actual  analyses  are  performed  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

§  120. 

6.  Teboxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  metal, 
are  dissolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  diluted.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  bismuth,  if  concentrated, 
cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  chloride  of  bismuth. 

b.  DeierminaHon, 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroodde,  of  chronuUey  of  ndphide, 
or  in  the  metaUic  state.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  converted  into 
teroxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate,  or  by  repeated 
evaporation  of  the  nitrate  solution.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
separation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as  metallic  bismuth  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  or  as  basic  chloride. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teroxide  op  Bismuth. 

a.  J3y  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  bismuth. 

All  compounds  of  bismuth  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  us 
other  acid  remaining  in  the  solution. 

b,  JRy  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids. 
0.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  oi^ganic  acids. 

c.  Sy  Evaporation, 
Bismuth  in  nitric  acid  solution. 

d,  JSy  Precipitation  as  Tersvlphide  of  JBismtUh. 
All  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Chbomate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 
The  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

4.  Basic  OEnLORiDE  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  of  bismuth. 

5.  Metallic  Bismuth. 
The  oxide  and  its  salts,  the  sulphide,  and  the  basic  chloride. 
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1.  I)eterminaiion  of  JBismuth  as  Teraxide. 

o.  JBf/  Precipitation  as  Ca/rhonate  of  Teroonde  of  Sismuth, 

Mix  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  ven/  slight 
excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  precipi- 
tate, and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  §  116,  1  (Ignition  of  carbonate  of 
lead) ;  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  the 
pure  teroxide  of  bismuth.  Should  the  solution  be  too  concentrated,  dilute 
with  water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  whether 
the  dilution  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  or  not, 
ifl  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  86. 

The  method  gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  with  the  basic  carbonate, 
basic  sulphate  or  basic  chloride  would  be  precipitated,  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Were  you  to  filter 
off  the  precipitate  without  warming,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  sus- 
tainedf  as  the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not  have  been  separated 
(Bxpt  No.  83). 

h,  Sy  Ignitum, 

A.  Compounds  like  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  are 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

&.  Compoimds  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids  are  treated 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§  119,  1,  d), 

c.  By  Evaporation, 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the 
irater-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solxition ; — add  water, 
loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod  from  the  sides,  eva- 
porate again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with  water,  and  repeat  the 
whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  After  the  dry  mass  on  the  water- 
bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly, 
and  then  treated  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(1  in  500)  ;  after  the  residue  and  fluid  have  been  a  short  time  together, 
filter,  wash  with  the  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  and  ignite 
(§  ^^)-     Kesults  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe  *). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth, 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  test  a  portion 
of  the  supei-natant  fluid  with  suLphwretted  hydrogen  waier  /  if  it  remains 
clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  filter  (the 
filtrate  should  smell  strongly  of  H  S),  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the  free 
acid  is  neutralized,  and  then  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess. 

The  washed  precipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different  forms, 
viz.,  as  sulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  oxide.     The  treatment  in  the  two  former 

*  Jonzn.  1  prakt.  Ohem.  74,  844. 
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cases  will  be  described   in   3    and  5 :   in  tbe  latter  case  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Spread  the  filter  oat  on  a  glass  plate  and  remov^e  the  precipitate  to  a 
vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle — or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  filter  together  into  the  vessel — and 
heat  gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  until  complete  decomposi- 
tion is  effected ;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  slighly  acidulated 
with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and  filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  the 
acidulated  water ;  the  filtrate  is  then  finally  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  I)eterrrmiat{on  of  Bismuth  as  ChromaU  of  Teroxide.     (J.  Lowe*  *) 

Pour  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  ^tirring,  and  take  care  to 
leave  the  alkaline  chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Binse  the  vessel  which 
contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  into 
the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate  formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and 
dense  throughout ;  if  it  is  flocculent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  chromate  of  potassa ;  in 
which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard 
against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents  the 
proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten  minutes,  with 
stirring ;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water 
and  decantation  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last  thoroughly  on  the  latter 
with  boiling  water;  dry  at  about  120°,  and  weigh.  For  the  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86.  Kesults  very 
satisfactory. 

3.  Determination  of  BismuUk  as  Sulphide, 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  <f.  If  the  precipi- 
tate contains  sulphur,  extract  the  later  by  boiling  with  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (compare  the  determi- 
nation of  mercuiy  as  sulphide,  §  118,  3),  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry 
at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the  precipitate 
loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains  weight,  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigh  every  half-hour,  and 
take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Compare  Expt.  No.  58. 
Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  «. 

The  sulphide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into  the 
metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decomposition  is  a 
work  of  considerable  time.  As  regards  reduction  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, see  5. 

4.  Precipitation  of  jRiamuth  as  Basic  Chloride, 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  recommended  by  H.  BosE.f  The  pro- 
cess is  conducted  as  follows : — ^nearly  neutralize  any  large  excess  of  acid 
that  may  be  present  with  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia^  add  chloride  of 
sodium  in  sufficient  quantity  (if  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present), 
and  then  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water.    After  allowing  to  stand  some 

*  Joura  £.  prakt  Ohem.  67, 464.  f  I^ogK-  AnnaL  110,  425. 
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tiine,  test  whether  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  rendered 
turbid  by  a  further  addition  of  water ;  and  then^  if  required,  add  water 
to  the  whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Finally,  filter  the  pre- 
cipitate, wash  completely  with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  directed  below  (5).     Kesults  accurate. 

5.  DetermiTidtion  of  Bismuth  as  Metal, 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced  are  fused 
in  a  large  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  of  ordinary 
cyanide  of  potassium.  In  the  case  of  oxide  and  basic  chloride,  the  re- 
duction is  completed  in  a  short  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  sulphide,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  longer  fusion  and  a  higher  temperature.  The  ope- 
ration has  been  successful,  if  on  treatment  with  water  metallic  grains 
are  obtained.  These  grains  are  first  washed  completely  and  rapidly  with 
water,  then  with  weak,  and  lastly  with  strong  spirit,  dried  and  weighed. 
If  you  have  been  reducing  the  sulphide,  and  on  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  water  a  black  powder  (a  mixture  of  bismuth  with  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth) is  visible,  besides  the  metallic  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  the 
former  again  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles  of 
porcelain  ai-e  found  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth ;  to  pi-event  this  from 
spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  the  crucible  together  with  a  small  dry  filter 
before  the  experiment,  collect  the  metal  on  the  filter,  dry  and  weigh  the 
crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again.     Kesults  good  (H.  BosE  *). 

§121. 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  SokUium, 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

h,  Deierminatian, 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxidey  or  in  that  of  sulphide 

{§  87). 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  JBy  Precipitation,  5.  J?y  Ignition. 

The    compounds    of   cadmium         Salts  of  cadmium  with  readily 
which  are  soluble  in  water;   the     volatile  or  easily  decomposable  in- 
insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of     organic  oxygen  acids, 
which  is  removed'  upon  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  salts  of  cad- 
mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Cadmittm. 

All  compounds  of  cadmium  without  exceptioii. 

1.  JOeUrminaHon  as  Oxide  of  Cadmium, 

a.  JBy  Precipitation. 
Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated 

•  Pogg.  Aznud.  91,  104,  and  110, 186. 
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carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition^  into  the  state  of  pure 
oxide.  The  precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  2dnc,  8  108,  1,  a. 
The  oxide  of  cadmium  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  reduced 
and  Tolatilized ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  the  first 
place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  to  the  crucible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  moisten  it 
with  nitrate  of  anunonia  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  bum  carefully  in 
a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Let  the  ash  fall  into  the  crucible  containing  the 
mass  of  the  precipitate,  ignite  carefully,  avoid  the  action  of  reducing 
gases,  and  finally  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  the 
residue,  see  §  87.     Results  good. 

b.  By  Ignition. 
Same  process  as  for  zinc,  g  108,  1,  c. 

2.  DetermincUion  as  Sulphide  of  Cad/miwm, 

Neutral  or  acid  solutions  are  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  sufficient  excess.  The  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  may — especially 
if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted — prevent  complete  precipitation, 
hence  such  an  excess  should  be  avoided,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
should  in  all  cases  be  tested,  by  the  addition  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a  portion,  before  being  filtered.  Alkaline 
solutions  of  cadmium  may  be  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  free  from  admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at 
once  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  free  sulphur,  it  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(see  Sulphide  of  mercury,  §  118,  3).  Besults  accurate.  The  precipita- 
tion of  sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  cadmium 
solution  cyanide  of  potassium  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissol  ved, 
and  then  precipitating  this  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it^  to- 
gether with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the 
precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as  in  1,  a,  after  hav- 
ing removed  the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part  by  evaporation. 

SuppUmerU  to  the  Fifth  Oroup. 

§  122. 

8.  Protoxide  of  Palladium. 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation,  into 
the  metallic  state  ;  or — ^in  many  separations — ^into  dovJtle  Moride  ofpcd- 
ladium  anfid  potoMiwm, 

1.  J)etermination  as  PaUadium^ 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  almost  com* 
pletely  with  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ; 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time.  A  yellowish-white  precipitate  of 
protocyanide  of  palladium  wiU  subside ;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time.     Wash  this  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  ;  weigh 
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the  reduced  metal  obtained.  If  the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  protoxide, 
evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  as  otherwise  the  pre* 
cipitate  obtained  deflagrates  upon  ignition  (Wollaston). 

h.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formiate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and-  warm  until  no  more 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales 
(Dobereiner). 

c.  Pi*ecipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  and  either  convert  the  basic 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  formed  into  pure  metal,  by  ignition 
over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  or  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
recovers  its  lustre ;  this  tamishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre 
is  not  attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Palladium 
requires  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  rea<lily 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more  easily 
in  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boiling  con* 
oentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  I)etermination  as  Double  Chloride  of  JF^cdlctdium  and  Potassiwrn, 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  nitric  acid  to  dr3mess,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold 
with  alcohol  of  *833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble.  Col- 
lect on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100®,  and  weigh.  Besults  a  little  too 
low,  as  traces  of  the  double  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol  washings 
(Berzelius). 

The  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  consists  of  mici'o- 
soopic  octahedra ;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion,  or,  if  the 
crystals  are  somewhat  larger,  of  a  brown  powder.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  spirit  of  the  above 
strength.     It  contains  26*70 If  palladixun. 

sixth  group. 
Teroxide  op  Gold — ^Binoxide  op  Platinum — Teroxide  op  Anti- 

MONT — BiNOXIDE  OP  TiN — ^PROTOXIDE  OPTiN — ^ArSENIOUS  Ain>  ArSEKIC 

Acids — (Moltbdic  Acid). 

§123. 

1.  Teroxide  op  Gold. 

a.  SoltUion, 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are  wanned 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  until  complete 
solution  is  effected  ;  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested  with  stix)ng  chlorine 
water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small,  and  mixed  with  foreign 
oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  imdissolved. 

b.  Determination. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  eUUe,    The  compounds  are 
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farcmglLt  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipitation,  aa  gold,  or 
sulphide  of  gold.     See  Cupellation,  § 

We  oonyert  into 

Metallio  €k>LD. 

flk  Sy  Ignition.  h.  Sy  J^recipitatian  as  JfeiaUic 

Gold. 

All  compounds  of  gold  which  All  compounds  of  gold  without 
contain  no  fixed  acid.  exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inap- 

plicable. 

e,  JBy  Precipitation  as  Tersvlphide  of  06ld» 

This  method  serves  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other 
metals  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution. 

l)etermination  as  MetaUic  QMU 

a.  By  Ignition, 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at 
first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

6,  Sy  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Gold, 

a.   ITie  soliUion  is  free  from  Nitric  Add. 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already 
contain  some  of  that  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  excess  ;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours 
until  the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter, 
wash,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more 
appropriate  vessel  to  efiect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the 
heavy  fine  gold  powder  is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former  than 
out  of  the  latter.     The  results  are  accurate. 

|5.  The  solution  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid. 

Evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
adding  from  time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water 
containing  hydrochloric  add,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  ot.  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid, 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride  of  gold 
into  protochloride  and  metallic  gold  ;  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  per> 
feet  indifierence. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To  this  end, 
the  dilute  solution — ^freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  ^ — is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalic  acid,  or 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  some  hydrochloric  acid  added  (if  that 
acid  is  not  already  present  in  the  free  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with 
a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have 
separated  in  small  yellow'  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
dned,  and  ignited.    If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydro- 
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chloric  add,  the  latter  should  be  for  the  most  part  evaporated,  before  the 
solution  is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  con- 
tains chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  largely^  and 
allow  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipitation 
(H.  Rose). 

c.  By  JPrecipitaHon  as  Termdphide  of  QM, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the  dilute 
solution ;  the  precipitate  formed  is  speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating, 
washed,  diied,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  88.    The  results  are  accurate. 


§124. 

2.  BiNOziPE  OF  Platinttic. 

0.  SdtUion. 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insolu* 
ble  in  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  nitrohy- 
drochloric  add. 

(.  Determination. 

Platinum  is  invariably  wdghed  in  the  metaUic  statSy  to  which  con- 
dition its  compounds  are  brought,  either  by  precipitation  as  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  or  bisulphide  of  platinum,  or  by  ignition,  or  by 
precipitation  with  reducing  agents.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  with- 
out exception,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  converted  into  platinum  by  either 
of  these  methods.  Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pur- 
sued in  special  instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  The 
reduction  of  compounds  of  platinum  to  the  metaUic  state  by  simple  igni- 
tion is  preferable  to  the  other  methods,  in  all  cases  where  its  applica- 
tion is  admissible.  The  predpitation  as  bisulphide  of  platinum  is 
resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of  platinum  from  other 
metals. 

Deierminatian  as  MetaUic  Plaiinwm, 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Am- 
moniwtn. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation  on  a 
water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess  of  acid 
(that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  add  to  be  present)  is  neoffiy  saturated ; 
add  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Cover  the  beaker  now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  filter  on  an  unweighed  filter,  waah  the  predpi- 
tate  with  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent.,  till  the  substances  to  be 
separated  are  removed,  and  dry  carefully. 

Introduce  the  dry  precipitate,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  into  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  put  on  the  lid,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for  some 
time,  until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  anmionium  escape;  now  remove 
the  Hd,  place  the  crucible  obliquely  (§  52),  and  let  the  filter  bum.    Ap- 
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ply  finally  an  intense  heat  for  some  time,  and  then  weigh.  In  the  case 
of  large  quantities  this  final  ignition  is  advantageously  conducted  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  Ag.  47,  p.  181),  or  with  addition  of  oxalic 
acid,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting  complete  decomposition.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  8  89.  The  results  are 
sati^&ctory,  though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloiide  of  plati- 
num and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  spirit  of 
wine  (Expt.  No.  16) ;  and  as  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
evolved  during  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  ignition  are  liable  to 
carry  away  traces  of  the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  is  not  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pletely free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from  ail 
traces  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  thrown  down  in  conjunction  with  it, 
without  dissolving,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  double 
chloride.  As  a  general  rule,  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  that  form  are  one  or  two 
per  cent,  too  high. 

6.  ^f/  Precipitation  as  bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of 
Potassium, 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  in  a  beaker, 
with  potassa,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be 
any)  is  neutralized ;  add  chloride  of  potassium  slightly  in  excess,  and 
finally  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  should  your  solu- 
tion of  platinum  be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to 
the  addition  of  the  alcohol.  After  twenty  hours,  collect  the  precipitate 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine  of  70  per  cent.,  dry 
thoroughly  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Now  put  a  portion  of  the  dried  precipi- 
tate into  a  weighed  bulb-tube,  and  clean  the  tube  part  of  the  latter  with 
a  feather ;  then  weigh  the  tube  again,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  which  it  contains. 
Connect  the  tube  now  with  an  apparatus  evolving  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and 
heat  its  contents  to  redness,  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are 
evolved,  which  you  may  readily  ascertain  by  holding  a  glass  rod  moist- 
ened with  ammonia  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  Allow  to  cool,  remove 
the  tube  from  the  apparatus,  fill  it  with  water,  decant  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium  cautiously,  wash  the  i-esiduary  platinum  carefully, 
dry  the  tube  thoroughly  (by  heating  it  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  gas), 
and  weigh.  Subtract  from  the  weight  found  the  original  weight  of  the 
empty  tube,  and  calculate  from  the  remainder  (the  weight  of  Uie  residu- 
ary platinum  in  the  tube)  the  amount  of  platinum  contained  in  the 
whole  precipitate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a,  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  arise  during 
the  process  of  ignition  than  is  the  case  in  method  a.  The  results  would 
be  less  accurate  were  the  ignition  effected  simply  in  a  crudble,  instead  of 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  in  that  case  complete  decomposition 
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will  not  ensue,  at  all  events  not  if  the  amount  of  substance  acted  upon 
is  at  all  considerable.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassiimi  in  that  form  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium thrown  down  along  with  it,  without  at  the  same  time  dissolving  a 
portion  of  the  double  chloride.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected  with 
the  apparatus  described  §  108  (£g.  47,  p.  181),  or  in  a  porcelain  boat, 
jcontained  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  instead  of  in  a  bulb-tube. 

c.  Sy  Precipitation  as  JSisulpkide  of  Platinum, 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebullition,  filter, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.     For  the  prop 
erties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d,  IBy  Tynition, 

Heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at  first,  but  finally 
to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  platinum.  For  the  properties 
of  the  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

5.  JBy  PrecipitcUion  ivith  Reducing  Agents. 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum 
from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  very  promptly 
effected  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassa  or  soda  (the  protosesquioxide 
of  iron  being  removed  by  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
Hexpsl),  or  by  pure  zinc  (the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric add) ;  somewhat  moi*e  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of  heat, 
by  alkaline  formiates.  Nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  also  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  platinum  from  solution  of  the  bichloride ;  upon  igniting 
thie  brown  precipitate  obtained,  fumes  of  subchloride  of  mercuxy  escape, 
and  metallic  platinum  remains. 

§  125. 
3.  Teboxide  op  Antimony.  • 

a.  Solution, 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compounds  of  that  metal  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  that  agent,  are  dissolved  in 
more  or  less  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dis- 
solved best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  volatiUzatioci 
of  traces  of  the  latter  ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by 
evaporation  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  hi^iJy 
dilute  as  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  evaporation  must  therefore  pre- 
viously be  supersaturated  with  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid  solutions 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  nuist 
previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  basic 
salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,, 
the  water  must  not  be  added  gradually  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid,  but  in  sufficient  quantity^  at  once,, 
which  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

6. 1)eterminaition. 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  tersulphids  or  aAmetaUie  cuUvmony^.  at 

16 
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as  cmtimaniate  of  ieroonde  (Sb  O4) ;  or  it  is  estimated  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

/  The  oxides  of  antimony,  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids,  may  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  teroxido 
by  simple  ignition.  Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  which  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  sulphide,  into  the  metallic  state,  or  into  antimo- 
niate of  teroxide,  or  determined  volumetrically.  The  method  of  esti- 
mating antimony  with  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  can  only  be  employed 
when  it  is  contained  in  the  solution  as  pure  teroxide.  Hence  it  is  only 
capable  of  limited  application. 

1.  I^recijyitation  as  Stdphide  of  Antimony. 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  pre- 
sent, then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  Introduce 
the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  pei*forated  cork ;  through 
one  of  the  perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a  right  angle,  which 
nearly  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through  the  other  perfora- 
tion passes  another  tube,  bent  outside  twice  at  right  angles,  which 
reaches  only  a  short  way  into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips 
slightly  under  water.  Conduct  through  the  first  tube  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  until  it  predominates  strongly ;  put  the  flask  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  place,  and  after  some  time  conduct  carbonic  acid  into  the 
fluid,  until  the  excess  of  the  other  gas  is  almost  completely  removed ; 
filter  noW  without  intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate rapidly  and  thoroughly  with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
BO  weighed  always  retains  some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain  free 
sulphur  ;  in  fact,  it  always  contains  the  latter  in  cases  where  the  anti- 
mony solution,  besides  teroxide  or  terchloride,  contains  antimonic  acid 
or  pentachloride  of  antimony,  since  the  precipitation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  pi*eoeded  by  a  reduction  of  the  higher  oxide  or  chloride 
to  teroxide  or  terchloride,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur.  (H. 
B08E.)  '  A  further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indis- 
pensable. 

To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong  hy- 
drochloiic  acid.     If 

a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  pred- 
2>itate  only  contains  Sb  S,;  but  if 

h.  Sulphur  sepai'ates,  this  shows  that  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  sufficiently  wide  glass  tube, 
about  2  decimetres  long ;  a  slow  cun^ent  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of 
A  lamp,  moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes 
black ;  this  operation  serves  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  present. 
The  precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  weighed ;  from  the  amount  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous 
sulphide  of  antimony  contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained 
by  a  simple  calculation.  Hie  results  are  accurate.  Expt.  No.  84  gave 
99*24  instead  of  100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  sunply  dried  at  100^,  the 
results  are  about  2  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 
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In  case  6,  tlie  precipitate  La  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  o^ 
with,  this  difterence  only,  tliat  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much 
iiM>re  intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is 
expelled.  This  removes  the  whole  of  the  admixed  sulphur ;  the  residue 
consiiits  of  pure  tersulphide  of  antimony.  It  must  be  completely  solu- 
ble in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  heating. 

According  to  Bunsbn  it  is  best  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  (see  2). 

The  method  (described  in  §  148)  of  estimating  the  sulphur  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  100^,  and  calculating  the  antimony  from  the  difference, 
does  not  give  accurate  results,  since  the  precipitate,  besides  airtimony 
and  sulphur,  contains  also  water.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  this  indi- 
rect method  is  resorted  to,  the  water  must  first  be  expelled,  as  direct- 
ed in  a. 

Hie  antimony  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  in  the 
precipitate  dried  at  100^.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  of  it  is  weighed 
in  a  bulb-tube,  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  a  very 
gentle  heat  implied,  which  is  gradually  inci^eased,  until  no  more  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  avoid  a 
slight  loss  of  antimony  in  this  process,  as  a  small  portion  of  that  body 
is  but  too  apt  to  be  mechanically  carried  away  by  the  hydrogen  gas. 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  the  sulphide  volu- 
metrically  and  indirectly,  see  3,  a. 

2.  Det^rmmation  as  ArUimoniaie  of  Teroonde, 

a.  In  the  case  of  teroxide  of  antimony  or  a  compound  of  the  same  with 
an  easily  volatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  acid,  evaporate  carefully  with 
nitric  adLd,  and  ignite  finally  for  some  time  till  the  weight  is  constant. 
The  experiment  may  be  safely  made  in  a  platinum  crucible.  With  anti- 
monic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

6.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  is  to  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  ter- 
oxide, one  of  the  two  following  methods  given  by  Bunsen  *  is  employed : — 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  of  1'42  sp.  gr.,  then  treaty  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  with  con- 
cave lid,  with  8 — 10  times  the  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  aciJ,f  and  let 
the  acid  gradually  eyaporate  on  the  water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates 
at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  is  readily  and  completely  oxidized 
di&ring  the  i>rocess  of  evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the  cruci- 
ble consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  by  ignition  be 
converted,  without  loss,  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  If  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur,  this  must  first 
be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  3  at  the  end),  before 
proceeding  to  oxidation. 

5.  Mix  the  sulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury ,|  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an  open  por- 
celain crucibla  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  sudden  cTolution  of  gray  mercurial  fames,  moderate  the  heat.     When 

«  Aimal.  d.  Ghem.  il  Phaxm.  106,  8. 

f  Nitric  aoid  of  1  '42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  its  boiling  point 
is  almost  10'  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fuming  nitric  acid  boils 
at  86",  oonseqnently  below  the  (asing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitrio  aoid  of  1'42 
sp.  gr.,  therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forms  drops,  which  obstinately 
xesisc  oxidation. 

t  It  is  best  to  use  that  prepared  in  the  wet  way. 
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the  eYolution  of  mercurial  fumes  diminishes  raise  the  temperature  again, 
always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  reducing  gases  come  m  contact  with 
the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of  oxide  of  mercury 
over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine  white  powder  of 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  oxide  of  mercury  generally  leaves 
a  trifling  fixed  residue  upon  ignition,  the  amount  of  this  should  be  deter- 
mined once  for  all,  the  oxide  of  mercury  added  approximately  weighed, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed  residue  deducted  from  the  antimo- 
niate of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible,  instead 
of  a  porcelain  one.  But,  if  a  platinum  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be 
effectively  protected  from  the  action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  lining 
of  oxide  of  mercury.*  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  free  sulphur, 
this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before 
the  oxidation  can  be  proceeded  with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagi^tion 
is  unavoidable.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  used  may  be  very  easUy  rec- 
tified, and  then  used  again,  so  that  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  may  be 
effected  with  as  little  as  10 — 15  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

3.  'Volumetric  Methods. 

The  proposals  under  this  head  are  based,  either, 

a.  Upon  tbe  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.     (R. 

ScHNEIDER.f) 

b.  Upon  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  with  permanganate  (Kessler  |)« 

a.  Volv/metrtc  JBJsHination  by  determming  the  Svlphwreited  Hydrogen 
given  up  by  the  Sulphuie, 

Both  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  yield  under  the  action  of  boiliAg 
hydrochloric  acid  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  every  1  eq.  of  anti- 
mony. Hence,  if  the  amount  of  the  gas  evolved  under  such  circumstances 
is  estimated,  the  amount  of  antimony  is  known. 

For  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas  the  same  apparatus 
serves  as  Buksek  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyses  (§  130,  &g.  51). 
The  size  of  the  boiling  flask  should  depend  on  the  quantity  of  sulphide : 
for  quantities  up  to  0*4  grm.  Sb  S^,  a  flask  of  100  c.  c.  is  lai'ge  enough ; 
for  '4 — 1*0  grm.,  use  a  200  c.  c.  flask.  The  body  of  the  flask  should  be 
spherical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  If  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  is.  on  a  filter,  put  both  together  into  the  flask.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  not  be  too  concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  best  conducted 

*  This  is  effected  best,  aocording'  to  Bunsen,  in  the  following  way :  Soften  the 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blowei^s  lamp ;  place  the  sof- 
tened end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  cmcible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will 
cause  it  to  expand  and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible. 
Crack  off  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  smooth  the  sharp  edge 
oautiously  by  fusion.  A  glass  is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  ^xactIy 
fits  the  crucible.  To  effect  the  lining  by  means  of  this  instroment,  fill  the  cmoible 
loosely  with  oxide  of  mercury  up  to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  gradually  and 
slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  occasionally  shaking  out  the  oxide  of 
mercury  front  the  interior  of  the  glass.  The  inside  of  the  crudUe  is  thus  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  ^—'1  line  thick,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the 
glass,  adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  even  upon  ignition. 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  684.  t  Zeitschrift  f.  anaL  Ohem.  2,  883. 
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ftccording  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,*  6.     The  results  obtained  by 
ScHNKiDER  are  satisfiictory. 

If  the  precipitate  contains  chloride  of  antimony,  the  results  are  of  course 
false,  and  this  would  actually  be  the  case  if  on  precipitation  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

h.  Volumetric  Determination  with  PermanganaU  of  Potash, 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other 
bodies  which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolve  the  substance  con- 
taining teVoxide  of  antimony,  at  once  in  hydrochloVic  acid.  The  solution 
should  contain  not  less  than  \  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12 
8p.gr. 

The  permanganate  solution,  which  may  contain  about  1*5  grm.  of  the 
crystallized  salt  in  a  litre,  is  added  to  permanent  reddening.  The  end- 
reaction  is  exact,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony  to  anti- 
monic  acid  goes  on  uniformly,  although  the  degree  of  dilution  may  vary, 
provided  the  above  relation  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is  kept 
up.  It  is  not  well  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  exceed  ^  of  the  volume 
of  the  fluid,  as  in  that  case  the  end-reaction  would  be  too  transitory. 
Tartaric  acid,  at  least  in  the  proportion  to  teroxide  of  antimony  in  which 
it  exists  in  tartar  emetic,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  Hence 
the  permanganate  may  be  standardized  by  the  aid  of  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  of  known  strength. 

If  the'  direct  determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
not  practicable,  precipitate  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Wash  the 
precipitate,  transfer  it,  together  with  the  filter,  to  a  small  flask;  treat 
it  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  by  digestion  on  the 
water-bath,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  to  remove  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  make  the  fluid  up  to  a  certain  volume,  allow 
to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  the  perfectly  decur  solution  for 
the  experiment. 

§126. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Tin,  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

» 
« 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  insure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of 
tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia. 
The  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  large 
proportion  of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin,  and  compounds  of  the 
binoxide  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  fusing  in  a  sil- 
ver crucible  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  in  excess.  Metallic  tin  is 
dissolved  best  in  aqua  regia;  it  is  generally  determined,  however,  by 
converting  it  into  binoxide,  without  pi*evious  solution.  Acid  solutions 
of  binoxide  of  tin,  which  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  chloride,  can- 
not be  concentrated  by  evaporation,- not  even  after  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  volatilization  of  bichloride  of  tin  taking 
place. 
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h,  I)€termvn4iH(m. 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxidey  into  which  it  is  coBTeited, 
either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  hydrated 
binoxide,  or  by  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

A  great  many  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  pro- 
posed. They  all  depend  on  obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the  con- 
dition of  protochloride,  and  oonTerting  this  into  bichloride  either  in  alka- 
line or  acid  solution.     A  few  only  yield  satis&ictoiy  results. 

We  may  convert  into 

•  BiKoziDE  OF  Tin. 

a,  Sy  the  agency  of  N^itric  Acid. 

Metallic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid^ 
provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be  present. 

9.  J3y  Precipitation  as  Hydraied  Minwdde. 

All  compounds  of  tin  containing  volatile  acids,  profdded  no  non-vola- 
tile organic  substances  nor  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  pi^esent. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  without  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present 
in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  that  of  binoxide.  The  method  b  requires 
the  tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide.  The  volumetiib  methods 
may  be  employed  in  all  cases ;  bui  the  estimation  is  simple  and  direct 
only  where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  protochloride  and  free  from  other 
oxidissable  bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought  into  this  state.  For  the 
methods  of  determining  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  presence  of  each 
other,  I  refer  to  Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Binoxide. 

a.  By  Treating  loiih  N'itric  Acid. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic  tin  into 
binoxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a  capa* 
cious  flask,'  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitiic  acid  (about  1*3  sp. 
gr.)  gradually  poured  over  it ;  the  flask  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass. 
When  the  first  tumultuous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a 
gentle  heat  is  applied  until  the  binoxide  formed  appears  of  a  pure  white 
color,  and  further  action  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath  to  dryness,  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  till  the  washings  scarcely  redden  litmus  paper,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignition  is  efiected  best  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  53  ;  still  a  platinum  ci-u- 
cible  may  also  be  used.  A  simple  red  heat  is  not  sufiicient  to  drive  ofi* 
all  the  water ;  the  ignition  must  therefore  be  finished  over  a  gas  blast- 
lamp.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  substances  may  be  con- 
verted into  binoxide  by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  drjuess,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid 
be  present,  the  expulsion  of  that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  process,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of 
potassa  (§  97)  ;  here  also  the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as  possi- 
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ble  at  tke  end.    For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91.    The  resultg 
are  accurate. 

b.  Sy  PredpitcUion  as  HydrcUe  of  Jiinoxide, 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to  be 
present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  or  bichloiide.  Therefore,  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  conduct  chlorine 
gas  into 'it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion 
of  the  protoxide  into  binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done, 
add  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  pi*ecipitate  is  completely 
redissolved;  by  this  means  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
solution  will  be  avoided.  Add  to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (or  sulphate  of  soda),  and  apply 
heat  for  some  time,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as 
hydrate  of  binoxide.  Decant  three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect  the 
precipitate  on  the  latter,  wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
to  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  when  the 
formation  or  nonformation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the  ques- 
tion. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Lowenthal,  has  been  repeatedly 
tested  by  liim  in  my  own  laboratory,*  is  easy  and  convenient,  and  gives 
very  accurate  results.  The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation, 
8nCl«-H2  (Nil,0,N06)  f  2  HO=Su03-f-2  NH,Cl-t-2  (NO„HO),or,in 
precipitating  with  sulphate  of  soda:  Sn  Cl«+4  (Na  O,  S  08)4-2  H  0= 
Sn  0,-1-2  Na  Cl-f  2  (Na  O,  H  O,  2  S  O3). 

Tin  may  also,  according  to  H.  EosE,  f  be  completely  precipitated  from 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  metastannic  acid  or  metachloride  of  tin,  the  precipitation 
is  effected  without  extraoixiinary  diluti6n ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  contains 
the  other  modification  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  very  considerable 
dilution  is  necessary.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  the  precipita- 
tion is  rapid;  in  other  cases  12  or  24  hours  at  least  are  required  for 
perfect  precipitation.  Allow  to  settle  thoroughly,  before  filtering,  wash 
weU  (if  hydrochloric  acid  was  present,  till  the  washings  give  no  turbid- 
ity with  nitrate  of  silver),  dry  and  ignite,  at  last  intensely  with  addition 
of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and 
communicated  by  H.  BosE,  are  exact. 

c  JBy  Precipitation  as  Protosulphide  or  Bistdpldde  of  Tin, 

Precipitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water  or  gas.  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  protoxide,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown  pro- 
tosulphide, keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  then 
filter ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of 
tin,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  yellow  bisulphide, 
put  the  fluid,  loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  has  nearly  gone  ofi^  and  then  filter.     The  washing 

._■■■■■  ■  — 

*  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.  56,  366.  f  Pogg.  AnnaL  112,  164. 
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of  the  bisnlphide  of  tin  precipitate  which  has  a  great  inclinatioii  to  pan 
through  the  filter,  is  best  efiected  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  (de- 
ride of  sodium,  the  remains  of  the  latter  being  got  rid  of  by  a  solutioa 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  containing  a  small  excess  of  acetic  acid.  If  there 
is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter  salt  in  the  filtrate,  the  washing  may 
be  entirely  effected  by  its  means  (Bunssn  *).  Put  the  filter,  wiUi  the 
not  yet  quite  dry  precipitate  on  it,  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  apply 
a  very  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of  air,  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Increase  the  heat  now  gradually  to  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  and  treat  the  residue  repeatedly  with  some  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (see  a),  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  pi*esent.  Were  you  to  apply  a  very  intense 
heat  from  the  beginning,  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  tin  would  escape,  which 
bum  to  binoxide  (H.  Rose).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  see 
§  91.    The  results  are  accurate. 

2.    Volumetric  Methods. 

The  determination'  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  the  proto-  into  bichlo- 
ride with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (bichromate  of  potassa,  iodine,  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  &c,)  ofiers  peculiar  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  on  the 
one  hand  the  protochloride  of  tin  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  from 
the  water  used  for  dilution,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is 
not  always  the  same,  being  influenced  by  the  state  of  dilution  and  the 
presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or  limited 
in  such  a  maniier  as  to  render  the  results  satisfactory. 

1.  JEstimation  of  Protochloride  of  Tin  hy  Iodine  in  Alkaline 
Solution  {after  Lenssen  f ). 

Dissolve  the  protosalt  of  tin  or  the  metallic  tin  \  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid),  add  Bochelle  salt,  then  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  excess.  To  the  clear  alkaline  solution  thus  formed 
add  some  starch-solution,  and  afterwards  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146, 
till  a  permanent  blue  coloration  appears.  1  eq.  fi'ee  iodine  used  cor- 
responds to  1  eq*.  tin. 

Lenssen's  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Tiny  after  oddiHon^  of 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron, 

Protochloiide  of  tin  in  acid  solution  is  best  oxidized  by  oxidizing 
agents  after  being  mixed  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  (Lowenthal,§ 
Stromeyer  II). 

a.  The  given  substance  is  a  proto-salt  of  tin.      Dissolve  in  pure  ses- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106, 18. 

\  Jonxn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  200 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phatm.  114, 113. 

i  The  solution  of  metallic  tin  is  much  assisted  by  the  presence  of  platinum 
foU,  which  is  accordingly  added.  Lenasen  found  this  addition  of  platinum  to  be 
objectionable  ;  but  no  other  experimenter  has  observed  that  it  interferes  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

§  Jouxn.  1  prakt  Chem.  76,  484.        |  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  117,  261. 
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qniohloride  of  iron  (firee  from  protocHloride)  "with  addition  of  liydrcH 
diloric  acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  from  the  burette. 
Now  make  another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  similarly 
colored  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  ascertain  how  much  permanganate 
is  required  to  tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract  the  quantity  so  used  from 
the  amount  employed  in  the  actual  analysis,  and  from  the  remainder 
calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  is  SnCl  + 
Fe,Cl3=SnCla-|-2  Fe  CI.  The  solution  thus  contains  protochloride  of 
iit>n  in  the  place  of  proto-salt  of  tin,  the  former  being,  as  is  well  known, 
&r  less  susceptible  of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free  oxygen  than  the 
latter.     2  eq.  iron  found  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin. 

6.  The  giTen  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid — ^preferably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid — and  treat  the  solution  according  to  a,  or  place  the 
substance  at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  under  these,  circumstances  it  will, 
if  finely  divided,  dissolve  quickly  even  in  the  cold  and  without  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  Gentle  warming  is  unobjectionable.  Now  add  the 
permanganate.  The  reaction  is  Sn-f-2  FesCl3==Sn  CL,-h4  Fe  CI, 
therefore  every  4  eq.  iron  found  reduced  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin. 
The  results  are  of  course  only  correct  when  iron  is  not  present. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  proceed  with  the  impure  tin  solution  accord- 
ing to  e. 

c.  The  given  substance  is  bichloride  of  tin,  or  binoxide  of  tin,  or  a 
compound  of  tin  contauung  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution  and  allow  to  stand 
twelve  hours,  then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a  brush,  wash  it, 
dissolve  in  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  proceed  as  in  6. 

d.  The  given  substance  is  pure  bisulphide  of  tin,  precipitated  out  of 
an  acid  solution  of  binoxide  free  from  protoxide.  Mix  with  sesqui* 
chloride  of  iron,  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  and  then  add  the 
permanganate.  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin,  for  SnSs  4-  2  Fe^Cli^s 
SnCl,  -h  4  FeCl  -f-  2  S.  The  results  obtained  by  St&okeyek  are  quite 
satisfactory. 

§  127. 
6.  Absskious  Acid,  and  7.  Abbekic  Acid. 

a.  Solution, 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  soluble  in 
water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric  add. 
Some  native  arseniates  require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Metallic 
arsenic,  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dissolved  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  those  metallic  arsenides  which  are 
insoluble  in  these  menstrua  are  frised  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate 
of  potassa,  by  which  means  they  are  converted  into  soluble  arseniates  of 
the  alkalies  ahd  insoluble  metallic  oxides,  or  they  may  be  suspended  in 
potassa  solution  and  treated  with  chlorine  (§  164,  B,  7).  In  this  last 
manner  too,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may 
be  very  easily  rendered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenio 
which  have  been  effected  by  long  heating  with  fuming  nitric  add,  or  by 
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warmiiig  with  excess  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  contain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannot 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  escape 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however,  less  readily  takes 
place  if  the  solution  contains  araenic  acid ;  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  ai-senic  is  to  be  concen- 
trated, previously  to  render  the  same  alkaline. 

b.  DetermmcUion, 

Arsenic  is  weighed  as  a/rsenicUe  of  leady  or  as  a/rseniate  of  magnesia 
and  mnmonia,  or  as  arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iroriy  or  as  tersvlpkid^  of 
drsenic.  The  determination  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia. 
Arsenic  may  be  estimated  also  in  an  indirect  way,  and  by  volumetric  meihods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Abseniate  of  Lead. 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids 
or  halogens  forining  fixed  salts  with  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic  lead,  must 
not  be  present.) 

2.  Abseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

a.  Sy  Direct  I^recipitation» 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  by 
magnesia  or  ammonia. 

b,  J^receded  by  Precipitation  as  Arsenio-MolybdaU  of  Ammonia, 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  nor  any 
substance  by  which  molybdic  acid  is  decomposed. 

3.  Abseniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Ibon. 

Arsenic  acid  in  solutions  free  from  substances  precipitable  by  aesqni- 
chloride  of  iron  with  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baijrta. 

4.  Tebsulphide  of  Absenic. 

All  compounds  of  arsenic  without  exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and  exact  man- 
ner, whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite, 
or  as  arsenic  acid  or  an  alkaline  arseniate.  The  volumetric  methods  have 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect  gravimetric  methods  formerly 
employed  to  effect  the  estimation  of  arsenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Arseniate  of  Lead, 

a.  Arsenic  Add  in  Aqueous  JSolution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  lead  added 
(about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present)  ; 
the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  Ibsidue  heated 
to  gentle  redness,  and  maintained  some  time  at  this  temperatui'e.  The 
residue  is  arseniate  of  lead + oxide  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
is  now  readily  found  by  subti*acting  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that 
of  tlie  oxide  of  lead  added. 
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For  the  properties  of  arseniate  of  lead,  see  §  92.  The  results  are  per« 
fectly  accurate^  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle  redness. 

5.  Arseniotts  Acid  in  Solution, 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  add  a 
weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  the  residue  most  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  the  whole 
of  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of 
arsenic  acid  4- oxide  of  lead.  This  method  requires  considerable  care  to 
guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation  upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  Estimation  as  Arseniate  of  Magriesia  and  Ammonia, 

a.  J?y  Direct  Precipitation, 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presupposes 
that  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated, 
in  a  capacious  fiask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  added 
in  small  portions,  until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  is  nearly 
gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ;  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then  added,  containing  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  its  being  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia. 
(The  best  way  is  to  keep  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  ready  prepared  in  the  laboratoiy — 
see  §  62,  6.)  The  fluid,  which  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to 
stand  12  hours  in  the  cold,  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  the  aid  of  portions 
of  the  filtrate  so  as  to  use  no  more  washing  water  than  necessary,  and 
washed  with  small  quantities  of  a  mixttire  of  three  parts  water  and 
one  pai-t  ammonia,  till  the  washings  on  being  mixed  mth  nitric  acid 
and  iiiti'ate  of  silver  show  only  a  slight  opalescence.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  at  105  to  1 10"",  and  weighed.  It  has  the  formula,  2  Mg  O,  N  H^ 
O,  AsOs+aq.* 

For  its  properties,  see  §  92.  This  process  yields,  it  is  true,  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  they  are  still  always  somewhat  too  low,  as  the  precipi- 
tate is  perceptibly  soluble  even  in  ammoniacal  water.  The  error  may 
be  diminished  by  measuring  the  filtrate  (without  the  washings)  and  add- 
ing for  every  16  c.  c.  1  mgrm.  to  the  weight  found  of  the  precipitate. 
To  extend  the  correction  to  the  washings  is  inadmissible,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  saturated  solution. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  ^rsenio-Molyhdate  of  Ammonia, 

Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphoric  and  silicic 
acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia.  The  molyb- 
date  of  ammonia  solution  should  have  been  previously  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  whole  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  6,  /3.  Treat  the  arseniate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 

*  If  it  la  dried  in  a  water-bath,  the  diying  must  be  extremely  prolonged,  or  other- 
wise moie  than  1  aq.  will  be  left.  After  brief  drying  in  the  water-bath  the  com- 
pound contains  between  1  and  3  eq.  water. 
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arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  wiik  a  mixture  of  solpliate  of  magiMwia 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  in  a.     Results  satis&ctoiy. 

3.  )E8timcUion  cis  Araeniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  If  on. 
(Bebthieb  and  v.  Kobell's  method.) 

a.  The  Solution  contains  no  other  fixed  Hcues  besides  Alkalies. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  of  known  strength,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  (The  preci- 
pitate must  be  reddish  brown :  if  not  of  that  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  not  been 
added.)  Allow  to  stand  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter,  wash,  and 
dry  the  precipitate ;  then  expose  first  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  insure 
the  expubion  of  the  ammonia  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  cannot  exex- 
(Aae  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic  acid ;  after  a  time,  increase  the 
heat  gradually,  at  last  subjecting  the  residue  to  intense  ignition,  till  the 
weight  remains  constant.  The  residue  is  basic  arseniate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  +  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  in  other  words,  sesquioxide  of  iron  4- 
arsenic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  the  weight  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  added :  the  difierence  expresses  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analyzed  solution.  A  solution  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  of  known  strength  for  the  above  purpose  is  best  prepared 
by  dissolving  fine  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  diluting 
suitably,  and  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  10  c.  c.  by  precipi- 
tation with  ammonia  (see  §  113,  1,  a).  The  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  silicic  acid  in  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then  without 
injurious  influence,  since  the  same  is  weighed  with  the  iron  both 
in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  in  the  arsenic- 
estimation. 

b.  The  SoUition  contains  other  fixed  JBases  besides  Alkalies. 

Tlie  preceding  method  of  Berthier  is  modified  by  v.  Kobell  as  fol- 
lows, provided  the  bases  present  in  the  solution  are  not  precipitated  bj 
cai'bonate  of  baryta  in  the  cold.     The  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength,  as  in  a,  but  instead  of  ammonia^ 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  added  in  excess  (should  the  fluid  contain  a  large 
excess  of  free  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  nearly  neutralize  this  previonaly 
with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  fluid  must,  however,  still  remain  clear). 
The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  acid,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  washed 
with  cold  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  gently- 
ignited  for  some  time,  and  weighed. '  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  amount  of  baryta  contained  in  it  determined  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  to  car-  ' 
bonate,  and   the  calculated  weight,  together  with  the  known  weight  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  original  resi* 
due :  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in 
the  analyzed  solution.  This  method  presupposes  the  absence  of  sulphnric 
acid.     In  cases,  therefore,  where  that  acid  is  present,  it  must  be  removed 
before  the  carbonate  of  baryta  can  be  added ;  which  is  eflected  by  preci* 
pitating  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filtering  off  the  precipitate. 
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4.  Ihtermination  as  Tentdphide  of  Arsenic* 

a.  Jn  SclutioTM  of  Arsenums  Acid  or  Arsenites^  free  from  Arsenic 
Acid. 

Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  expel  the  excess  of  the 
precipitant  by  carbonic  acid,  conducting  the  process  in  the  same  way  as 
with  antimony — ^see  §  125,  1.  Wash  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  glass  tube  that  mechanical  means  fail  to  remove 
them  are  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  then  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  <fcc.,  the  free  sul- 
phur which  precipitates  with  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  destroys  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  In  such  cases  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
solution  of  potassa,  and  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  solution  (§ 
148,  II.  2,  b).  In  the  solution  produced,  which  contains  the  sulphur 
as  sulphuric  acid,  the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  the  latter  is  determined  as 
in  2,  a ;  or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated,  the  quantity  found  calculated 
to  sulphur,  and  the  calculated  weight  of  the  latter  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  mixed  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  No  loss 
of  arsenic  by  volatilization  of  the  chloride  takes  place  in  this  method  of 
oxidizing  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  solution  remains  alkaline. 
The  object  may  also  be  conveniently  attained  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  A 
very  strong  fuming  acid,  of  86°  boiling  point,  is  employed ;  an  acid  of 
1*42  sp.  gr.  wliich  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  separated  sulphur  would  fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much 
retarded.  The  well-dried  precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  porcelain  dish, 
treated  with  a  tolerably  large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  dish  im- 
mediately covered  with  a  clock-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  the 
first  action  has  somewhat  abated,  heated  on  a  water-badi,  till  all  the 
sulphur  has  disappeared,  and  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume.  The  filter  to  which  the  unremovable  traces  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic  adhere  is  treated  se})arately  in  the  same  manner,  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  organic  matter  being  finally  effected  by  gently  warm- 
ing the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa  (Bunsen  *). 
Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted  with  ammonia,  the  solution 
evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  residual  tersulphide  treated  as 
above.  In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic  acid  is  finally  precipitated  as 
arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§  127,  2).  Treatment  of  the  impure 
pre^pitate  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  sulphide  is  dissolved,  and  the 
sulphur  is  supposed  to  remain  behind,  only  gives  approximate  results,  as 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  takes  up  a  little  sul- 
phur. Small  quantities  of  admixed  free  sulphur  may  be  also  removed 
without  difficulty  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  but  I  cannot  recommend 
ibis  method  where  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  to  be  extracted.  If 
the  precipitate  is  moist,  before  using  this  solvent,  the  water  should  be 
got  rid  of  by  twice  treating  with  absolute  alcohol. 

6.  In  Solutions  of  Arsenic  Acid  or  ArseniateSy  or  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  Oxides  of  Arsenic, 

•  AnnaL  d.  Cham.  n.  Phaxm.  106, 10. 
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Heat  the  solution  in  a  flask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plate)  to  about  70^, 
and  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  into  the  fluid,  as 
long  as  precipitation  take  place.  The  precipitate  formed  is  always  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  arsenic  acid  is 
first  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  then  the 
former  is  decomposed  (H.  Rose  *). 

Only  in  the  case  when  a  sulphosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic 
is  decomposed  with  an  acid,  is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide, 
and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  tersulphide  (A.  Fuchs  f). 
Whichever  may  be  the  constitution  of  the  precipitate,  either  the  arsenic 
or  the  sulphur  in  it  must  be  determined,  after  drying  and  weighing, 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  4,  a, 

5.  Vohimetric  Methods. 

a.  Method  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Add, 

BuNSEN^s  method.^  If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  boiled  with  conoen* 
trated  hydrochloric  acid,  3  eq,  chlorine  ai-e  disengaged  to  every  2  eq. 
chromic  acid  (2  Cr  Oj  +  e'H  01=0,  0L,  +  3  Cl-f  6  H  O).  But  if 
arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but  so  much  less 
of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the  ai*senious  into  arsenic  acid 
(As  O34-2  01+2  H  0=As  0^+2  H  01).  Oonsequently,  for  every  2 
eq.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be  reckoned  1  eq.  arsenious  acid.  The  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  is  estimated  as  directed  130,  I.  <f,  3. 

6.  Methody  which  presujyposes  the  presence  of  Arsenic  Acid 

This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid  by  uranium 
solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  by  means  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as  was  suggested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  by  Leconte,  and  brought  into  use  by  Nsubauer,  §  and  after- 
wards by  PiNCUS.  II 

BoDEKER,^  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic,  acid,  recommends 
the  employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  as  this 
is  more  permanent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate,  which  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it  contains 
about  20  grm.  sesquipxide  of  uranium  in  1  litre.  It  should  contain  as  little 
free  acid  as  possible.  The  determination  of  its  value  may  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  pure  arseniate  of  soda  or  by  means  of  arsenious  acid, — the 
latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  uranium  solution  is  now  run  in  from. 
the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  all  the  while,  till  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  spread  out  on  a  porcelain  plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  placed  in  its  centre,  a  distinct  reddish  brown  line 
where  the  two  fluids  meet.  The  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now 
read  ofl',  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a  strip  of 
gummed  paper,  and  the  beaker  is  emptied  and  washed,  filled  with  watex 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  107, 186.       •  f  Zeitechnft  f.  amil.  Ghem.  1, 180. 

AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  PhamL  86,  290. 
,  Archiv.  f iir  wiasenBchaftliche  Heillninde,  Bd.  iv.  S.  228. 
JourxL  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  76,  104.       f  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Fharm.  117,  105. 
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with  addition  of  about  as  much  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  as  was  before 
employed,  and  the  uranium  solution  is  cautiously  dropped  in  from  the 
burette,  till  a  drop  taken  out  of  the  beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an 
equally  distinct  border-line.  The  quantity  of  uranium  solution  used  in 
this  last  experiment  is  the  excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end- 
reaction  plain  for  the  dilution  adopted.  This  amount  is  subtracted  from 
that  used  in  the  first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of 
the  ui*anium  solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid.- 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  containing  acetate  of  ammonia  and  some 
free  acetic  acid,'*'  and  the  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  standard  solution.  The  experiment  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rection must  not  be  omitted  here,  otherwise  errors  are  sure  to  arise  from 
the  different  degrees  of  dilution  of  the  arsenic  acid  solutions  used  in  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  standard  solution  and  in  the  actual 
analyses.  The  results  of  two  determinations  of  arsenic  given  by  Bodeker 
are  satisfactory.     To  execute  the  method  well  requires  practice. 

6.  JEstimation  of  Arseiiums  Acid  by  Indirect  Grravimetric  Analysis, 

a,  KosE^s  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances,  a 
solution  of  sodio-  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest  the 
mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions, 
At  a  gentle  warmth  ;  then  weigh  the  separated  gold  as  directed  in  §  123. 
Keep  the  filtrate  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2 
eq.  gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

6.  V^OHL'sf  method.  Mix  the  solution  under  examination  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  free  sulphuric  acid; 
estimate  the  chromic  acid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c, 
and  deduce  from  the  quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  t.  e., 
reduced  by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the  for- 
mula 3  As  Os-f  4  Cr  03=3  As  O^-f  2  Or,  O,. 

SnpplemeTU  to  t?ie  Sixth  Oroup, 

§128. 

8.  MoLYBDic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  estimation,  either 
into  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead,  or  into  bisul- 
phide of  molybdenum. 

a.  Pure  molybdic  acid  (Mo  O^),  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia,  may 
be  reduced  to  binoxide  by  beating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
may  be  done'  either  in  a  porcelain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  or 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover  (§  108,  fig.  47, 
p.  181).  The  operation  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  temperature  must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness,  otherwise  the  binox- 
ide itself  might  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially  converted  into  metal. 

*  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be^present,  bat  not  such  metala 
as  yield  colored  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  instanoe, 
copper. 

f  AnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  94,  219. 
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In  the  case  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  the  heat  must  be  very  low  at  first  on 
account  of  the  frothing. 

6.  The  following  is  the  beat  method  of  precipitating  molybdio  acid  from 
an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize  the 
free  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be 
liberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  solution  of  neutral  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears  at  first 
bulky,  but  after  several  hours'  standing  it  shrinks ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
fluid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercuiy.  Col- 
lect the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.  Dry, 
remove  the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filtco*, 
and  determine  the  molybdenum  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (H.  Kose)  ;  or  mix 
the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity  of ' 
ignited  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled ;  then  add 
some  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  again  and  weigh.  The  excess  obtained^ 
over  and  above  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used,  is  molybdic  acid 
(Seligsohn*). 

c.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difficult 
operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphnrettod 
hydrogen,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate .  and  washings  are  generally 
still  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  warmed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  afterwards,  if  necessary, 
be  repeated  until  the  washings  appear  almost  colorless.  The  precipita- 
tion succeeds  better  when  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  dissolved  in  a 
relatively  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  after  the  fluid  has 
acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Zenker  f  advises  then  to  boil,  until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  to  wash  with  hot  water,  at  first  slightly  acidified.  The  brown 
sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  molyb* 
denum  determined  in  sax  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum 
changes  in  this  process  to  the  gray  bisulphide  (H.  Ik)8E). 

II.  DETERMINATION  OF  ACIDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED ;— AND  SEPARATION  OF 
ACIDS  FROM  BASES. 

FIRST  GROUP, 

JFirst  Division, 

Arsenious  Acid — Arsenic  Acid — Chromic  Acid — (Selenions  Acid, 
Sulphurous  and  Hyposulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid). 

§129. 

1.  Arsekious  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on  ao- 
count  of  their  behavior  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  they  are  merely 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt  Chem.  67,  479.  f  Ibid.  58, 250. 
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mentioned  here  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
The  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be  found  in  Seo- 
tion  V. 

§130. 

2.  Chrokio  Acm. 

1.    Determination. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  of  ch/ro- 
miwny  or  in  that  of  ehromaU  of  lead.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also 
firom  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic 
acid  in  excess,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first 
method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  eq.  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
corresponds  to  2  eq.  chromic  acid. 

a.  DeterminaUon  cu  Sesquuxcide  of  Chromiv/ni, 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  determined  (§  106 ).  The  reduction  is  efiPected  either 
by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by  mixing 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  the  mixture ;  or  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
applying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated  solutions  the  first  method  is 
generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one  of  the  two  latter.  With 
respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  alcohol  must  be 
expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  can  be  precipitated  with 
ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  the  solution  supersaturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  completely  subsided.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

II.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  filtered  ofiT,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  weighed  (H.  Hose). 

h,  DeterminoUian  as  Chromaie  of  Jjead, 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  acetic  acid 
added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then  pi*ecipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  either  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighed ;  or  it  is  gently 
ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then  weighed.     For  the  properties  of  tiie 

precipitate,  see  §  93, 2.     The  results  are  accurate. 

■ 

c,  jyetermiruUion  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Acid  (after  Yohl). 

When  chromic  add  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together,  the  former 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter :  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  (2  Cr  O,  -f  3  C,  O,  =  Cr,  O3  -f  6  C  O,).  Three  eq. 
carbonic  acid  (66)  correspond  accordingly  to  one  eq.  chromic  acid  (50*24). 
The  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  orea 
(§215).  1  part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2^  parts  of  oxalate  of  soda.  If 
it  is  intended  to  determine  in  the  residue  the  alkali  which  wa&comibined 
with  the  chromic  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used.. 

17 
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d.  Determination  hy  Vohumetric  Analysis, 

a.  ScHWARZ^S  method. 

The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with  that  upon 
which  Penny's  method  of  determining  ii*on  is  based  (§  112,  2,  6).  The 
execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  chipmate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  you  have  previously  ascertained, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  1 12,  2,  a,  or  6,  or  the  solution  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  free  from  sesqui- 
oxide,  and  then  determine  in  the  manner  directed  §  1 1 2,  2,  a,  or  6,  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  remaining.  The  difference  shows  the  amount 
of  iron  that  has  been  converted  by  the  chromic  acid  from  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  grm.  of  iron  corresponds  to  0*5981  of 
chromic  acid.  To  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  chromate  of  lead,  the 
latter  is,  after  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
most  thoroughly  triturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the 
analysis  then  proceeded  with. 
jS.  Bunsen's  method.* 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add, 
there  are  disengaged  for  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  3  cq.  chlorine ;  for 
mstance,KO,2Cr03  +  7HCl  =  KCl+Cr„Cl,  +  7HO-f3Cl.  Ifthe 
escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess, 
the  3  eq.  chlorine  set  free  3  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  element  in  the  manner  described  in  §  146,  we  find  the  quantity 
of  the  chromic  acid ;  381  of  iodine  corresponding  to  100*48  of  chromic 
acid. 

The  anal3rtical  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — Put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  (say  *3  to  *4  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  d^  fig.  51, 
(blown  before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  36  to  40  c.  c),  fill  the 

fiaskto  two-thirds  with  pn re 
friming  hydrochloric  acid 
(free  from  CI  and  S  O,)  and 
connect  the  bulbed  evolution 
tube  a  with  the  neck  of  the 
flask  by  means  of  a  stout 
tight-closing  vulcanized  in- 
dia-rubber tube  c.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving,  a  is  a  bent 
pipette,  drawn  out,  at  the 
lower  end,  into  an  upturned 
-^      -^  point.      A  loss  of  chlorine 

■^^*       '  need  not  be  apprehended  on 

adding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  disengagement  of  that  gas  begins  only 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the  evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  which  is  one-third  filled  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.! 
This  retort  holds  about  160  c.  c.  The  neck  presents  two  small  expan- 
sions, blown  befoi'e  the  lamp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the 
liquid  which  is  forced  up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one,  to  serve  as 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  279. 

f  1  part  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  free  from  iodic  aoid,  dissolved  m  10  parts  of 
water.  The  fluid  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  hydxo* 
ohloiio  acid. 
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an  additioiLal  guard  against  spirting.  Apply  heat  now,  cautiously,  to  the 
little  flask.  After  two  or  three  minutes'  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  liberated  its  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end,  take 
hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  left  hand,  and,  whilst  steadily 
holding  the  lamp  imder  the  flask  with  the  right,  lift  a  so  far  out  of  the 
retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in  the  bulb  b.  Now  remove  first  the  lamp, 
then  the  flask,  dip  the  retort  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid 
in  it  about  to  effect  the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold, 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  146.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  Theappa- 
ratus  here  recommended  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulbous  expansion  in  the  neck,  and 
the  evolution  tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 
glass  or  caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  tube, 
but  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the  modifications 
which  I  have  made  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
saooess  of  the  operation. 

IL  Sepabation  of  Chbomic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  Of  the  First  Group 

oe.  Beduce  the  cnromic  acid  as  directed  in  L,  and  separate  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

i3.  Mix  the  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  2  parts  of  dry 
pulverized  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously. 
The  residue  contiunB  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water. 

y,  Chromate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by 
cautious  ignition.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  a  separate  portion  ao- 
cordlng  to  §  99,  3. 

6.  Op  the  Second  Group. 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  under  examination  with  4  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  resi- 
due contains  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  they 
contain  alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The  chromic  acid  in  the 
solution  is  determined  as  in  I.  Chromate  of  baryta  (and  doubtless  also 
the  ckromates  of  strontia  and  lime)  may,  as  shown  by  H.  Rose,*  be 
readily  and  completely  decomposed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

j3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid  according  to 
the  directions  of  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  chi'omium  from 
the  alkaline  earth  according  to  §  156. 

y,  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining 
the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  p,  or  I.,  b,  and  separating  the  mag- 
nesia, &Cy  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  tlie  salt  of  mercury  or  lecui 
as  directed  §  162. 

-  ---  -  -  ■ .      -,  . 

*  Joozn.  f.  piakt.  Chem.  66, 166. 
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S.  Chromates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  maj  also  be  decompoeed  by 
the  method  described  II.,  a,  jS.  Compare  Bahb,  aaalysis  of  bidiromAte 
of  baryta,  lime,  &c.* 

c.  Op  thb  Third  Group. 

a.  From  Alwrnina, 

Precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  105), 
and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  I.  (compare  also  §  157). 

|3.  jBVofn  Sesquioxide  of  Chromitwi, 

cut.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  accord- 
ing to  I.,  Cy  or  I.,  </,  a,  or  j3,  and  in  another  portion  the  total  amount  of 
the  chromium,  by  converting  it  all  into  either  sesquioxide  or  chromic 
acid.  The  entire  conversion  of  the  substance  into  sesquioxide  may  be 
effected  either  by  cautious  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  ao- 
cording  to  I.,  a, — into  chromic  acid  according  to  §  106,  2. 

56.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according  to 
I.,  a,  ^,  or  I.,  5.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of  mercury, 
or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  direct-ed  §  162. 

cc.  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  chrranic 
acid,  such  as  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  &c.,  may  also  be  aoa- 
lyzed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  the  apparatus,  fig.  25,  p.  45, 
being  employed.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb-t\ibe  represents  the 
joint  amount  of  oxygen  and  water  that  have  escaped.  If  the  increment 
of  the  Ca  CI  tube  is  deducted,  we  shall  have  the  oxygen.  Now  every 
3  eq.  oxygen  correspond  to  2  eq.  of  chromic  acid.  The  amount  of  the 
latter  being  thus  calculated,  we  have  only  to  subtract  its  equivalent 
quantity  of  sesquioxide  from  the  weight  of  residue  after  the  ignition, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  originally  present. 
YoGEL  f  and  also  Storer  £(nd  Elliot  \  have  employed  this  method. 

d.  Op  the  Fourth  Group. 

«.  Proceed  as  directed  in  &,  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
hot  water,  the  metals  are  left  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese  the 
fusion  must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Appara- 
tus,  fig.  47  in  8  108. 

j3.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  from  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in  §  160. 

«.  Op  the  FiPTH  AND  Sixth  Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  afler  pre- 
vious reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  pi-ecipitate  in 
conjunction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  acid  is 
reduced.  Flter  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  the  fil- 
trate,  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

p.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be   conveniently  decomposed  by  heating 

*  Jouia  f.  prakt  Chem.  60, 60. 

+  Ibid  77,  484. 

\  Proceedings  of  the  Amerioan  Academy,  voL  v.  p.  198. 
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with  li  jdrocklorio  aeid  and  some  aloohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and  ses- 
quiekloiide  of  chromium  formed  ai^  subsequently  separated  by  means 
of  alcohol  (compare  §  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be 
tested  with  sulphuric  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  form, 
this  must  be  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (compare  also 
§  130,  L,  d). 

SuppUmerU  to  the  .Fh-st  Division, 

§131. 
1.  Sblekious  Aoid. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the  sele- 
nium is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphite  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution 
contains  nitric  acid,  this  must  be  removed  first  by  evaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  ^ 
hour,  which  changes  the  precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black, 
and  makes  it  dense  and  heavy.  The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  further  addi- 
tion of  the  reegent  to  see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  separate ;  the 
precipitate  is  finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  100^,  and  weighed.  Since  H.  Bose  *  has  shown  that 
ike  presence  of  hydrochloric  add  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  selenious  acid,  the  former  acid  must  be  added,  if 
not  already  present.  To  make  quite  sure  that  all  the  selenium  has 
been  removed,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  boiled  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  reduce  any  selenic  acid  to  selenious 
aeid,  and  tested  once  more  with  sulphurous  acid. 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  the  bases,  the  follow- 
ing brief  directions  will  suffice: — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  selenium  may  be  at  once  precipitated  in 
the  way  just  given ;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

6.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  is,  according  to  H.  Bose,  a  mixture  of  1  eq. 
selenium  with  2  eq.  sulphur.  If  it  is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100^, 
the  weight  of  the  selenium  may  be  accurately  ascertained.  Should,  how- 
ever, extra  sulphur  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized 
while  still  moist  withihydrochloric  acid  and  chlorat-e  of  potassa,  or  by 
treatment  with  potassa  solution  with  simultaneous  heating  and  trans- 
mission of  chlorine.  It  is  necessary  here  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  com- 
pletely, as  it  may  inclose  selenium.  The  solution  now  containing  selenio 
acid  is  heated  until  it  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  reheated.  The  selenic  acid  is  hereby  reduced 
to  selenious  acid,  and  when  the  solution  has  again  ceased  to  smell  of 
chlorine,  the  selenium  is  precipitated  with  sulphurous  add. 

e.  In  many  selenites  or  selenates  the  selenium  may  also  be  determined, 
by  converting  first  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium,  and  precipitating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Oppenheem  f ). 

•  Zeitsohxift  1  axialyt.  Ghem.  1,  78.  f  Jonm  f.  prakt  Ghem.  71,  280. 
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To  this  end  the  substance  is  mixed  with  7  or  8  times  its  quaniitj  of  oidi* 
nary  cyanide  of  potassium  (containing  cyanic  acid),  the  mixture  is  pat 
into  a  long-necked  flask,  or  a  porcelain  crucible,  covered  with  &  layer  af 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  fused  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  tempera- 
.  ture  is  kept  so  low  that  the  glass  or  porcelain  is  not  attacked,  and  while 
cooling  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  When  cold,  the 
brown  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  colorless  solution  Altered,  if 
necessary.  The  liquid  should  be  somewhat  but  not  immoderately  diluted. 
Now  boil  some  time  (in  order  to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  selenide 
of  potassium  that  may  be  present  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium  by  the 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium),  allow  to  cool,  supersaturate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  heat  again  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  12  or  24 
hours  all  selenium  will  have  separated,  filter,  dry  at  100%  and  weigh. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  process  are  accurate  (H.  KosE  *). 

If  the  selenium  agglomerates  together  on  heating,  it  may  inclose  salts. 
In  such  cases,  by  way  of  control,  it  should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid. 
The  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  selenious  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from 
selenium  ;  it  is,  however,  always  well  to  satisfy  one's  self  on  tliis  point 
by  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  From  many  bases  the  selenious  acid  (and  also  the  selenic  acid)  may 
be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused  mass  thoroughly 
by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  with  cai'bonic 
acid,  to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain,  then  boiling  down  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  (to  reduce  the  selenic  acid  aud  drive  off 
the  nitric  acid),  and  precipitating  finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air,f 
until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  0  05  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  sulphurous  acid ;  some  starch-paste  is  now  added,  and  then  standard 
solution  of  iodide,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  reaction,  which,  under  these  cii'cumstances,  takes  place  is 
represented  by  the  equation 

I-f  H  0-^S  0,=H  I-f  S  O,  (Bunsen). 

1  equivalent  of  iodine  added  corresponds  accordfcgly  to  1  equivalent  of 
sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  I  refer  to  §  146.  In 
the  case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from 
air  is  poured  over  the  substance  under  exaii)ination,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  attain  the  degree  of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  in  excess,  and  then  starch-paste  and  solution  of  iodine 
as  above.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  tliis  method,  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilution,  water  absolutely  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way,  by 

♦  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  1,  78. 

f  Prepared  by  long-continued  boiling  and  subsequent  cooling  with  exoluBioQ 
of  air. 
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wxmramon  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  hitter  with 
baryta,  according  to  ihe  directions  of  §  132.  This  method  is  especially 
applicable  in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The 
conversion  of  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  in  the  wet 
way  best  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  chlorine,  and  warming ;  in  the  dry 
way,  by  heating  the  salt,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a  mix- 
tuTB  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  niti-ate  of  potassa. 

3.  Hyposulphurous  Acid. 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be  deter- 
mincni  by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sulphui*ous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

2  (Na  0,S,  0,)+I=NaO,  S^+Nal. 

The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water, 
starch-paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  blue  color 
makes  its  appearance.  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only 
in  cases  whei-e  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present, 
need  hardly  be  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  dilute  fluids  the  results  do  not 
vary,  if  the  fluid  is  acidified  before  adding  the  solution  of  iodine,  and 
the  operation  proceeded  with  so  quickly  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  fi'ee 
hyposulphurous  acid  to  decompose  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid 
(Fr.  Mohr  *).  Hyposulphurous  may  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  determined :  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  sulphurous  acid. 

4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method : — distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base,  with  an  excess  of 
pui-e  fuming  hydrochlorii^  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,  cf,  0 
(chromic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium^  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130,  c?,  /3. 
As  1  eq.  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  eq.  chlorine,  and  consequently  4  eq.  iodine, 
you  have  to  reckon  167  of  iodic  acid  for  508  of  iodine.  The  decompo- 
sition of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloiic  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 
I  O5  -f  5  H  CI  =  ICl-f  5  H  O  +  4  01  (Bunsen  f ). 

5.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  determined  very  satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of 
pure  permanganate  of  potassa,  provided  the  fluid  be  sufficiently  diluted  tx) 
prevent  the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
add,  being  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide.  For  1  part  of  anhydrous  nitrous  acid,  at  least  5000  parts  of  water 
should  be  present.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 5  NO3  +  2  Mn,  O7  =  5  N  Og  +  4  Mn  O.  If  the  permanganate 
be  standardized  with  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide,  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to 
1  eq.  NO3,  since  both  of  these  require  2  eq.  oxygen.  Nitiites  are  dis- 
solved in  very  slightli/  acidulated  water,  the  ]>ermanganate  is  added  till  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is  then  made 
strongly  acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light-red  coloration. 

To  determine  hyponitric  acid  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  transfer  a  few  c.  c. 
to  about  500  c.  c.  cold  pure  distilled  water  with  stirring,  and  determine  the 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  Nachtroge,  S.  8S4. 
f  Annal.  d«  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  285. 
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nitrous  acid  produced.  1  eq.  nitrous  acid  found  corneBponds  to  2  eq.  lijpo- 
nitric  acid,  for  the  latter — ^when  mixed  with  such  a  large  quantity  of  water 
as  is  indicated  above — is  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the  foUowing 
equation :— 2  N  O^  +  2  H  O  ==  HO,  NO^  -f  HO^NOj  (SiG.  Feij)HAU8  ♦). 
As  regards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  binoxide  of  lead^  oomp. 
op.  dt.  p.  431 ;  also  Lako^s  observations,  idemy  p.  484. 

Second  XHviaum  of  ike  JFHrst   Group  of  the  Adds. 
SuiJ»HUBiG  Acid;   (Hydrofiiuosilicic  Acid). 

§  132.  ' 
SuLFHUBic  Acid, 
I.  Determikation. 

Sulphuric  Acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as  svlphaU 
of  baryta.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by  certain  volu- 
metric methods,  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  this  salt  (and  the  sulphate 
of  lead). 

1.    Gravimetric  Method, 

Add  to  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  if  necessary,  some  hydrochlorio 
acid  to  acid  reaction,  heat  to  near  ebullition,  add  chloride  of  barium  in 
slight  excess,  and  proceed  as  directs  §  101,  1,  a.  The  washing  is  always 
best  efiected  by  decantation  fii'st.  Should  the  analyzed  solution  contfun 
nitric  acid,  some  nitrate  of  baryta  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  conjunction 
with  the  sulphate ;  the  i-emoval  of  this  admixture  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
from  the  precipitate  requires  protracted  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is, 
uuder  all  circumstances,  necessary  to  continue  the  washing  of  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  last  washings  remain  perfectly  clear  upon  testing  with 
sulphuric  acid.  In  cases  where  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable  I  would  re* 
commend  the  following  proceeding.  After  igniting  the  precipitate  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  §  53,  and  weighing,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  hot  water,  stir  with  a  very  thin  glass.rod  or  with 
a  platinum  wire,  rinse  the  rod  or  wire,  and  warm  gently  for  some  time. 
Pour  the  almost  clear  fluid  on  to  a  small  Alter,  and  test  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  this  produces  turbidity  or  a  precipitate,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  sulphate  contains  an  admixture  of  another  baryta  salt,  wash 
the  residue^again  with  hot  water,  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  ren- 
dered turbid  by.  sulphuric  acid.  Dry  now  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible, 
together  with  the  small  filter,  bum  the  latter  on  the  Hd,  heat  to  redness, 
and  weigh.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  precipitated  from  a  solution 
containing  much  nitric  acid  or  much  alkaline  salt,  the  testing  of  the 
ignited  precipitate  is  not  merely  to  be  recommended,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  since  in  such  cases  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  will  contain  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  alkaline 
salt.  The  results  are  not  always  so  exact  as  used  to  be  believed.  If 
precipitated  in  very  acid  solutions  a  little  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  remains 
dissolved.  If  precipitated  in  very  saline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  are  generally  too  high,  since  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  obtain  a 
pure  precipitate. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  has  a  great  tendency  to  cany  salts  (especially 

•  ZeitBchrift  f.  analyt  Ghem.  1,  420. 
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nitrates  and  dilozides)  down  with  it,  which  cannot  be  remored  at  all  by 
washing,  and  are  removed  but  imperfectly  often  when  the  ignited  precipi- 
tate is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.*  Fr.  Stolba  f  recom- 
mends treatment  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  for  the  purification  of 
impure  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  his  process 
by  numerous  analyses,  which  were  performed  purposely  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  t.e.,  in  the  pi-esence  of  much  alkali-  and  baryta- 
salt.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  from  the  crystallized 
salt  of  the  shops ;  if  it  contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  add  2  drops  of  the 
dilute  acid.  Dissolve  it  with  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  in  hot  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  enough  to  give  a  slight 
baryta  reaction,  boil  a  short  time  and  filter.  The  solution  on  cooling  de- 
posits crystals ;  the  supernatant  cold  saturated  solution  is  employed.  The 
small  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the  solution  of  copper  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  is  for  the  purpose  of  incapacitating  the  fluid  for 
taking  up  any  sulphate  of  baryta^  by  satarating  it,  so  to  speak,  with  that 
substance. 

After  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  eflected  in  the 
usual  manner  in  IJie  fluid  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  washed  by  decantation  combined  with  filtration,  till  the 
filtrate  ceases  to  give  a  reaction  for  baryta  and  chlorine  (at  least  for  baryta), 
treait  the  precipitate  still  in  the  beaker  with  40  or  50  c.  c.  of  the  copper 
solution,  add  some  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  digest  at  a  temperature  near 
the  boiling  point  for  10  or  15  minutes,  with  constant  agitation.  The 
acetic  acid  added  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  basic 
salt  during  this  operation.  If,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  taken,  basic 
salt  is  precipitated,  it  must  be  redissolved  by  addition  of  acetic  acid  (not 
hydrochloric  acid).  After  the  precipitate  has  been  filtered  off  and  washed 
with  hot  water,  drop  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  it,  continue 
washing,  lastly  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

[Sulphate  of  baryta  may  be  purified,  when  its  bulk  is  not  too  large,  by 
dissolving  in  the  crucible,  after  ignition,  in  pure  concentrated  and  hot 
sulphuric  acid.  On  diluting  copiously  with  water,  the  sulphate  sepa- 
rates and  may  be  washed  with  hot  water.;^] 

2.    Vidumetric  Methods. 

a.  After  Carl  Mohr.§  Make  a  standard  solution  by  dissolving  1  eq. 
(t.c,  121 '96  grm.)  pure  cystallized  chloride  of  barium  (Ba  CI  -f  2  aq.) 
to  1  litre.  Add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  for  sulphuric  acid — which, 
should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previously  to  be  nearly  neutralized 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda — a  measured  quantity  of  €his  solution,  best 
a  round  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  sufficient  proportion 
to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess.  Digest  the 
mixture  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  then  precipitate,  without  previous 
filtration,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  a  little  caustic  ammonia,  filter  off  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  acts 
no  longer  upon  sensitive  red  litmus  paper,  and  then  determine  the  carbo* 

*  Comp.  Zeitsohrift  f.  analyt.  Ohem.  1,  80. 

{mag.  polyt.  Jonm.  168,  43  ;   Zeitsohrift  f.  analyt.  Ohem.  2,  890. 
\Ttke  Bd.  cannot  name  the  originator  of  thismetiiod,  having  mislaid' his  zelt* 
nee.] 
g  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Phaim.  90, 165. 
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Hate  of  baryta  in  the  precipitate  by  the  alkalimetric  method  given  in 
^  210.  Bj  deducting  the  quantity  of  baiyte  found  in  the  state  at'  carbo- 
nate from  that  correuponding  to  the  chloride  of  barium  added,  jrou  find 
the  amount  of  baryta  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  acid  preeent,  Su^kim 
you  have  added  to  the  fluid  under  esamiuatiou — 

10  c.  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  solution  ^  0-765  Ba  O, 
and  found,  at  the  end  of  the  process, 

0-300  of  carbonate  of  baryta  =  0-233       « 


the  remainder,  0-532  Ba  O, 

will  give  you  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  the  pro- 

76-5  :  40::  0-532: IB ;  *  =0-278  (8  0,). 
This  calculation  may  be  considerably  simplified,  by  estimating  the  cai^ 
bonate  of  baryta,  as  stated  ia  g  210,  by  means  of  a  normal  solution  of 
nitric  acid  ;  of  which  it  consequently  takes  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  solution  to  neutralise  the  carbonate  of  baryta  preci|ii- 
tated  from  the  tatter,  if  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present;  if,  on  the  other  h&od, 
that  acid  is  present,  less  of  the  uitric  acid  solution  is  required,  the  difference 
expressing  the  ■quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  above  example  it  took 
3-04  c.  c.  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed;  deducting  these 
from  the  10  c.  c.  used,  we  have  left  6-96  c  c. 

1000  :  6-S6  ; :  40  :  x ;  a;  =  0-278  (8  O,). 
The  results  of  this  method  are  quite  satisfactoiy,  if  the  solution  does 
not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the  amount  of  sulpbuiic 
acid  appear  higher  than  ia  really  the  case.  That  this  method  ia  alto- 
gether ina]>plicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  my 
other  acid  precipitating  baryta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  need  hardly  be 
mentioned. 

b.  After  E,  WiLDESSTEiN  (second  process  •).  Of  all 
the  methods  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  suljihuiie 
acid,  tlie  simplest,  and  that  which  is  capable  of  the  most 
general  application,  is  to  drop  into  the  solution  con- 
■i  taining  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standard  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  wb<^ 
no  more  precipitetion  takes  place.  This  point  is  diffi- 
cult to  hit,  and  hence  the  metliod  has  only  found  a  veiy 
limited  use. 

WiLDENSTEiN  hss  given  this  method  a  practical  foim 

which  renders  it.  possible  to  complete  an  analysis  in  about 

half  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  satisfactory 

results.     He  employs  the  apparatus,  fig.  68.     ^1  is  ■ 

Fig.  68.         bottle  of  white  glass  whose  bottom  bas  been  removed, 

it  contains  900 — 950  c,  c.     ^  ia  a  strong  funnel  tube, 

with   bell-shaped  funnel,  and  bent  as  shown,  pi-ovided  below  with  a 

■piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  a  screw  oofflpressioa.cock,  and  a  small  pisoa 

•  ZeitKhrift  L  aiuljt.  Chem.  1,  438. 
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of  tubing  not  drawn  out.  The  length  from  c  to  ^  is  about  7^-3,  from 
dioe  about  12  cm«  The  opening  of  the  funnel-tube  ^^  which  may  with 
advantage  have  a  diameter  of  2*5  to  3  cm.  is  covered  as  follows  : — ^Take 
'  a  piece  of  fine  new  woollen  stuff  or  muslin,  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
and  about  6  cm.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of  Swedish  paper  of  the 
same  size,  and  then  another  piece  of  stuff  like  the  first,  now  bind  these 
all  together  over  the  opening  f,  carefully  and  without  injuring  the  paper, 
by  means  of  a  strong  linen  thread  which  has  been  drawn  a  few  times 
over  wax,  and  cut  it  off  even  all  round.  We  have  now  a  small  syphon- 
filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  ofi'  a  portion  of  fiuid  contained  in  A,  and 
turbid  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  clear  and  with  comparative  rajudity. 

On  gradually  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the  dilute  acid  solution  of 
a  sulphate  a  point  occurs  which  may  be  compared  to  the  neutral  point 
in  precipitating  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium  (see  p.  211) ;  i.  e.,  there 
is  a  certain  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  off  will  give  a  turbidity 
both  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  barium  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes.  On  this  account  we  must  either  proceed  on  the  principle 
recommended  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  t.  «.,  disregarding  the  quantity 
of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  solution,  to  standardize  it  by  adding  it  to 
a  known  amount  of  a  sulphate,  till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed  ;  or 
else  we  must — and  Wildenstein  recommends  this  latter  course — con- 
sider as  the  end-point  of  the  reaction  the  point  at  which  chloride  of 
barium  ceases  to  produce  a  distinctly  visible  precipitation  in  the  clear 
filtrate  after  a  lapse  of  two  minutes. 

The  chloride  of  barium  solution  is  pi*epared  by  dissolving  61  grm.  Ba  CI 
-f  2  aq.  in  a  litre  of  water  ;  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  '02  sul])huiic  acid. 

First  prepare  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analyzed  (using 
about  3  or  4  grm.),  then  fill  A  with  warm  water,  open  the  cock  with 
the  screw  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  ^  is 
quite  full  of  water.  If  the  water  runs  down  the  tube  e  e  without  filling 
it  entirely,  close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this  inconvenience 
will  be  removed.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  suck  at  e,  or  to  fill  the  syphon 
with  the  wash-bottle  at  c,  as  either  proceeding  would  inevitably  lead  to 
injuring  the  filter.)  Now  close  the  cock  and  pour  out  the  warm  water, 
replace  it  by  400  c.  c.  of  boiling  water,  add  the  ready-prepared  solution 
of  the  sulphate,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary, 
and  run  in  the  chloiide  of  barium  solution,  at  first  in  rather  large  por- 
tions, at  last  in  -|^  c.  c.  Before  each  fresh  addition  of  chloride  of  baiium 
open  the  cock  and  allow  i-ather  more  liqiiid  to  fiow  into  a  beaker  than 
corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  syphon.  This  quantity  should  be  pre- 
viously ascertained,  and  a  mark  incUcating  it  made  on  the  beaker.  Now 
close  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without  loss  back  into  A,  (As  the 
beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  purpose  it  need  not  be 
rinsed  out.)  Now  run  some  of  the  fluid  into  a  test  tube,  so  as  to  one- 
third  fill  it,  add  to  the  clear  fluid  2  drops  of  chloride  of  barium  from  the 
burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  is  produced  return  the 
portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The  experiment  is  finished  when  the  last 
portion  tested  shows  after  the  lapse  of  exactly  two  minutes  no  distinctly 
visible  turbidity.  The  drops  of  chloride  of  barium  used  for  the  last 
testing  are  of  course  not  reckoned.  The  slight  error  involved  from 
tiie  fact  that  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  syphon  is  finally  unacted 
on,  is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  During  the  experiment  the  filter  must 
not  be  injured  by  the  stirring.    In  case  the  point  has  been  overstepped^ 
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add  I  c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (equivalent  to  the  chloride  of  bariuin) 
to  Ay  and  endeavor  to  hit  the  end-point  again.  Here  1  c.  c.  will  have  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  c  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildenstein  are  of  sufficient  accuracy  for 
technical  purposes.  Some  experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory 
were  also  quite  satisfactory. 

II.  Separation  of  Sulphubic  Acid  fbom  the  Bases. 

a.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Compoitnbs  80i»u- 
BLE  IK  Water  or  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  I.  The  filtrate  which  contains, 
besides  the  bases  originally  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  also  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  barium  used,  is  treated  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  Y.  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  bases  in  question  from  baryta. 

(.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Gohpouni>s  in- 
soluble OR  DIFFICULTLY  SOLUBLE  IN  WaTER  OR  IN  HyDROCHIX>RI0 

^^  Acid. 

a.  I^om  JSa/ryta^  Strontia^  and  lA/me, 

Fuse  the  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination  in  a  pla> 
tinum  crucible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  Put 
the  crucible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or  into  a  platinum  or  por- 
celain dish,  pour  water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkaline  sul* 
pLates  and  carbonates  are  completely  di^lved ;  filter  the  hot  solution 
from  the  residuary  carbonates  of  the  earths,  wash  the  latter  thoroughly 
with  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  baa 
been  added,  and  determine  according  to  §§  101  to  103.  If  the  precipi- 
tates have  been  well  washed,  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to  ignite  and 
weigh  at  once.  Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  I« 
Finely  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  stroniia  may  be  com- 
pletely decomposed  also  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potaA- 
sa ;  *  the  same  process  will  answer  also  for  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  the 
operation  is  far  more  difficult,  and  complete  decomposition  is  effected 
only  by  boiling  the  precipitate,  after  decanting  the  fluid  repeatedly  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonated  alkali  (H.  BosE  f ).  [Sulphate  of  lime 
may  be  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.] 

0.  From  Oxide  of  Lead, 

The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead 
consists  in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  deter- 
mining the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipi- 
tate, which  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  and  determin- 
ing the  lead  in  the  solution  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontia  and  lime  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this 
method ;  but  if  bar3rta  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to 
ignite  \  the  mixture  with  carbonated  alkalies  (or  to  boil  repeatedly 
with  fresh  portions  of  solution  of  the  same),  a  small  portion  of  lead  al- 
ways remains  in  solution  in  the  alkaline  fluid ;  this  must  be  precipitated 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  before  filtering. 

«  I  ■  ■  ■  I  .      I        .  ■       I  !■  II  I  I  »  ■  II 

*  Carbonate  of  soda  does  not  answer  as  well. 

JJoam.  f .  prakt.  Ghem.  64,  882,  and  65,  816. 
This  ignition  is  most  safely  effected  in  a  porcelain  oraeibI«.i 
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JSupplemerU  to  the  Second  Division* 

§133. 

Hydrofluosilicio  Acid. 

If  you  have  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol 
equal  to  the  fluid  present,  collect  the  precipitated  silicofluoride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at 
100°,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water.  If  this  leaves  an  undissolved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  examined  acid  contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid ;  the  weight 
of  the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

Silicofluoride  of  potassium  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  Si  Fl^  silicofluoride 
of  sodium,  Na  Fl,  Si  Fl^.     Both  compounds  are  anhydrous  at   100°. 
They  dissolve  with  difficidty  in  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  dilute  spirit 
of  wine.     The  analysis  of  sUicofluoriiles  of  metals  is  best  eflected  by  heat- 
ing in  platinum  vessels,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  fluoride  of 
silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  bases  are  left  behind  in  the 
fonn  of  sulphates,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  after  volatilization  of  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed  as  such.     If  the  metallic  silicofl  no- 
rides  to  be  analyzed  contain  water,  mix  them  most  intimately  with  6 
parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead  (H.  Rose),  cover  the  mixture,  in 
a  small  retort,  with  a  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat 
cautiously  until  the  contents  begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the  aque- 
ous vapor  still  remaining  in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the  retort 
again  when  cold.     The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity  of  water 
ex|)elled.     Do  not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of  the  escaping  water  with 
litmus  paper ;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they  have  no  acid  reaction ; 
compare  §  35, 13. 

27drd  Dimsion  of  the  JFirst  Group  of  the  Acids, 

Phosphoric  Acid — ^Boracic  Acid — Oxalic  Acid — ^Hydrofluoric 

Acid. 

§134. 

1.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

I.  Detbrminatiok. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected  have 
been  given  already  in  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the  pur- 
pose, however,  are  pyrophosphaAe  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesqui- 
cgeide  ofurofnitMn^  because  they  are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation and  can  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination 
$B  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  in 
another  way,  especiklly  as  phospho-molybdateof  ammonia,  occasionally  aa 
phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin.     The  other  forms  in  whi^  phosphoric 
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acid  may  be  determined  give  also,  in  part,  very  good  results,  but  admit 
only  of  a  more  limited  application. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyro-phosphoric  acids,  I  have  simply  to 
remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  determination  is  to 
convert  them  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  ;  as  follows  : — 

OL,  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts  of 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  This  method  is*^  however,  appli- 
cable only  in  the  case  of  meta-  and  pyro-phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
of  those  meta-  or  pyro-phqsphates  of  metallic  oxides  which  are  completely 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  it  fails,  accordingly,  for 
instance,  with  the  salts  of  alkaline  earths,  magnesia  excepted. 

0.  In  ike  wet  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong 
acid,  best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Weber  *).  Tliis  method 
leads  only  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results,  in  the  case  of  all 
salts  whose  bases  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  acid  added,  since  in 
these  cases  the  meta-  or  pyro-phosphoric  acid  is  never  completely  liber- 
ated ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully  attained  by  the  use  of  any 
acid  which  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  bases  present.  Kespeci- 
ing  the  partial  conversion  in  the  former  case,  I  have  found  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  nearer  to  completeness  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  add 
added,  f  and  that  the  ebullition  must  be  long-continued  (comp.  Expt. 
No.  36). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  changes^lil^a 
temperature  still  below  150°,  to  pyro-phosphoric  acid ;  thus,  for  insj 
upon  evaporating  common  phosphate  of  soda  with  hydrochloric 
excess,  and  drying  the  residue  at  150°,  we  obtain  Na  C1+  Na  O,  H  O,' 

a.  Detemdnation  as  Phosphate  of  Lead, 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127,  1  (t.e.,  evaporate  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite).  This  method  presupposes  that  no 
other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution  ;  it  has  this 
great  advantage  that  it  gives  correct  results,  no  matter  whether  the  phos- 
phoric acid  present  is  mono-,  bi-,  or  tribasic. 

h.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia, 

a.  Direct  determination  (suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  either  free  or  combined  with 
an  alkali). 

Add  to  the  solution  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (see  §  63,  6),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form  ;  should  the  solution  not  yet  evolve  a  sti-ong  ammoniacal  odor,  add 
some  more  ammonia ;  let  the  mixture  stand  1 2 — 24  hours,  without  applying 
heat,  the  glass  being  covered,  filter,  wash  the  crystalline  precipitate  with 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the 
washings,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  are  no  longer  rendei^ed  turbid 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  afterwards  exactly  as  directed  in  §  104,  2. 
The  results  arc  very  accurate  (Expt.  No.  89).  The  loss  sustained  &om  the 
slight  solubility  of  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  vety 
trifling  (Expt.  No.  32),  and  may  even  be  altogether  corrected  by  measuring 

•  Fogg.  Annal.  78,  137. 

f  There  are,  however,  other  oonsiderationB  whioh  forbid  going  too  far  in  tids 
respect 
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the  fiKotite,  and  adding  for  every  54  c.  c.  0-001  grm.  pyiophosphate  of 
magnesia.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 
If  the  solution  oontains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  flocculent, 
and  dissolves  in  ammoniated  water  (Weber). 

3.  Indirect  determtTuUion,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phospho- 
vwtyhdate  of  ammonia^  Sonnenschein.*  (Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  i)hos[)horic  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  even  in  presence  of 
alkaline  earths,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  Tartaric  acid,  however, 
and  similarly  acting  organic  substances  must  be  absent.) 

The  molybdenum  solution  described  in  the  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  66,  is 
employed  as  the  precipitant.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  for  phosphoric  acid 
should  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain  free  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides,  if  present,  must  be  removed  by  repeated 
evaporation  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Transfer  it  to  a  beaker  and  add  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  molybdenum  solution, — ^about  40  parts  molyb- 
dic  acid  must  be  added  for  every  1  part  phosphoric  acid, — stir,  without 
touching  the  sides,  and  keep  covered  12  or  24  hours  in  a  warm  place  (not 
hotter  than  40^*).  Then  remove  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
with  a  pipette,  mix  it  witli  an  equal  volume  of  molybdenum  solution,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  some  time  at  40°.  If  a  further  precipitation  takes  place, 
return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity,  add  more  molybdenum  solution, 
allow  to  stand  again  12  to  24  hours  and  test  again.f  When  complete  pre- 
cipitation has  been  effected,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  small  Alter,  remove 
the  rest  from  the  beaker  by  means  of  portions  of  the  filtrate,  and  wash  the 
j>recipitate  with  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  molybdenum  solution,  20  of  nitric 
acid,  Bp.  gr.  1*2,  and  80  of  water,  which  should  be  dropped  on  in  small 
quantities.  Then  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ammonia  on  the  Alter,  wash 
the  latter,  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  in  the  filti-ate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (the  solution  must  of  coui-se  still  remain  strongly  ammoniacal 
and  clear),  and  precipitate  with  magnesia  mixture  (compare  a).  The 
results  are  accurate. 

As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdio  acid  J  it  is  usually 
resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  6,  a,  and  c  are  inapplicable ;  and 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken  to  operate 
upon  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  0*  1  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic  add,  J  if  pre- 
sent, must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for  determining  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  this  is  the  best. 

7.  Jndirect  determhialion^  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
hinoxlde  of  tin. 

After  GiRARD.§     Dissolve  the  substance  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid 

»  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  53,  343. 

f  fif  the  molybdic  solution  contain,  as  it  should,  5  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid, 
the  addition  of  1*3  c.  c.  for  every  centigramme  of  phosphoric  acid  (00  parts  of 
molybdic  to  1  part  of  phosphoric  acid)  will  insure  complete  precipitation.  ] 

X  Silicic  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acid 
Rolution  of  molybdate  of  ammoaia,  especially  in  presence  of  much  chloride  of 
ammonium  (W.  Knop,  Chem.  Gentralb.  1857,  001).  Mr.  Gnindmanni,  who  repeated 
Knop^9  experiments  i|i  my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  resnlts.  The  precipitate 
diasolves  in  ammonia.  If  the  solation,  after  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammo- 
jitnm^  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  silicic  acid  seiKirates,  and  the  phas- 
pboric  acid  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  with  raognesia-mizture  ;  it 
iBf  however,  always  the  safer  way  to  remove  silicic  aoid  first. 

§  (This  is  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Beissig  (Ajpn.  Chem.  u.  Ph.  98, 339) 
founded  upon  that  of  tfeynoso  (Joum.  f .  prakt.  Cbem/'54,  2Qi),     The  observa 
lions  of  Baeber  (Frea  Zeit.  iv.,  122)  have  been  reguftled.] 

/ 
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is  to  be  estimated  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid,  remove  all  chlorine, 
either  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  repeated  evaporation 
with  nitric  acid,  add  at  least  eight  times  as  much  tinfoil  as  there  is 
phosphoric  acid  present,  and  warm  the  mixture  for  five  or  six  hourF, 
until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  leaving  the  8U|)eniatant 
fluid  clear.  Wash  with  hot  water  by  decantation  8  to  10  times,  and 
finally  by  filtration. 

The  precipitate,  consisting  of  metastannic  acid  and  phosphate  of  binoxide 
of  tin,  together  with  a  little  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  of  alumina^ 
is  heated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess,  digested  about  two  hours, 
and  then  filtered ;  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  hy- 
drate of  alumina)  is  washed  with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphide  of  am- 
monium has  been  added,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus 
formed  mixed  with  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  precipitate  which  contains 
the  principal  quantity  of  the  bases.  From  the  sulphide  of  ammeninm 
filtrate,  which  contains  bisulphide  of  tin  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  at  once  precipitated  by  magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add 
that  GiRA^  considers  4  to  5  parts  tin  sufficient  for  1  part  phosphoric 
acid.     The  results  aiforded  by  his  test  analyses  are  unexceptionable. 

c.  Deterrmnation  as  JPhoapJiate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium, 

After  Leconte,  A.  Arendt,  and  W.  Knop  *  (very  suitable  in  pres- 
ence of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  not  in  presence  of  any  notable 
amount  of  alumina ;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  method  can 
be  applied  only  with  certain  modifications,  see  §  135,  g,  y).  WTiere  it 
is  possible,  prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  salt.  If  you  Lave  a 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the 
free  acid  by  evaporation,  add  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  di]>ped  in- 
to it  turns  very  distinctly  blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate 
formed  in  acetic  acid.  If  mineral  acids  were  present,  add  also  some  ace- 
tate of  ammonia.  Mix  the  fluid  now  with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  which  will  cause  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  separate,  in  form  of  yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium  and  ammonia. 

Wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  boiling  up  each  time,  then 
by  filtration;  the  operation  may  be  materially  facilitated  by  adding, 
immediately  after  precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  little, 
2  or  3  drops  of  chloroform,  and  giving  the  mixtui*e  a  vigorous  shake,  or 
boiling  it  once  or  twice.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  direct<?d 
8  53.  It  is  advisable  to  evaporate  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
Ignited  precipitate  repeatedly,  and  to  re-ignite.  The  residue  must  have 
the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  propei-ties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  93,  4,  e,  Bhould  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
ignited  residue  again,  for  the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be 
done  only  after  fusing  it  with  a  large  excess  of  mixed  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into  tri- 
basic  phosphoric  acid.  Kesults  accurate ;  compare  the  proofs  given  by 
the  authors,  and  Expt.  No.  90. 

*  Leconte  was  the  fitst  to  reoommend  the  method  of  precipitating  phosphorio 
acid  from  acetic  acid  solutions  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  { Jahiesb.  von  Lie- 
big  nnd  Kopp,  fiir  185:^  ,.^43) ;  A  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  t^ave  subsequently  snb- 
jeoted  it  to  a  careful  BiwSL  searching  examination  (Chem.  CentralbL  185$.  769, 
m ;  and  1857, 177). 
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d,  DelermincUum  as  Sasic  jPJufsphate  of  Seaquioodde  of  Iron. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  arsenic  acid,  by  y. 
KoBVUL^s  modification  of  Bbrthier's  method  (§  127,  3,  &).  The  results 
ire  accurate. 

3.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess 
of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  or  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  ammonia  iron-alum,  add,  if  necessary,  sufficient  alkali  to  neu- 
tralize the  greater  poi*tion  of  the  ft*ee  acid,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in 
excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitate  must  be  brownish-red.  This  pre- 
cipitate consists  of  basic  phosphate  and  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  of  the  sesquiox- 
ide of  iron.  Filter  off  boiling,  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with 
some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble with  access  of  air  (§  53)./\^Moisten  the  residue  left  upon  ignition  i,- 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporate  this  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  ii^uite  again. 
Should  this  operation  have  increased  the  weight,  which,  however,  is  not 
usually  the  case,  it  must  be  i-epeated,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 
Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
contained  in  the  solution  added  ;  the  difference  is  the  phosphoric  acid. 

y,  (J.  Wkeren's  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  m  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.*)  Mix  the  nitric 
acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under  examination,  which  must  contain  no 
other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  se.squioxide  of  iron  of  known 
strength,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  insure  the  formation  of  *a  basic  salt ; 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  160°,  until  no  more 
nitric  acid  fumes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  are  removed,f  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  dry,  ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  the 
quantity  of  sesqiiioxide  of  iron  added. 

e.  Determination  as  Basic  Phospliate  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  Oa). 
(Fr,  Schulze's  method,  suitable  moi-e  particularly  to  effect  the  sepa- 
ration of  phosphoric  acid  from  alkalies. |) 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phosphate,  which  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesia,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled,  and  separate 
the  magnesia,  which  is  still  present  in  form  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  by 
ignition  with  oxide  of  mercury.  Treat  the  ignited  residue  with  water,,  fil- 
ter the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  wash  the  precipitate,, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesia 
used  shows  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.     Besults  satisfactory^ 

/.  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analysis, 

1.  With  Uranium  Solution, 

The  employment  of  this  solution  was  recommended  twelve  years  ago* by 
Leookte.§     Neubauer  II  improved  the  method  and  described  it  in  detail,. 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  67,  8. 

t  In  presence  of  magnesia,  warming  with  a  solution  of  nitsate  of  ammoniaiia 
advisable. 

Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  63,  440. 

Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  f  iir  1858,  642. 

Aichiv  f iir  wissenBchaftliche  Heilkonde,  iv.  ^DS.. 
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and  afterwards  it  was  recommended  again  by  PiNCUS,*  and  subsequently 
bj  BoDEKER.f  The  jmncijo^  of  the  method  is  as  follows:  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  uranium  precipitates  from  solutions  rendered  acid  by  acetic 
acid,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or — ^in  the  presence  of  considera- 
ble quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts — ^phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
and  ammonia.  The  proportion  between  the  uranium  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  the  same  in  both  compounds.  Both  compounds  when  freshly  pre- 
cipitated and  suspended  in  water  are  left  unchanged  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indica- 
ted by  this  reagent  with  great  delicacy,  insoluble  reddish-brown  ferrocya- 
nide of  uranium  being  precipitated. 

According  to  Neubauer  |  the  following  solvMons  are  employed  : — 

a.  A  SolrUion  of  PkosplioHc  Acid  ofhrwvon  strength,     c  .^-  -:  ^'    "  • 
I  Cj  i)y^^  *     Prepared  by  dissolving  10K)8^  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  uaeffloreseed, 
powdered,  aod  ppoowd  phos[)hate  of  soda  in  water  to  1  litre.     50  c.  c.  ^ 


\^.\s(^  I  contain  O'l  gi-m.  POg. 


77       6.  An  Acid  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Sodct. 


Z,  C^^^'    "t       Prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm.  acetate  of  soda  in  900  water,  and 

adding  ordinary  acetic  acid  to  1  litre. 

c.  A  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  (§  63,  3)  in  water. 

This  is  standardized  by  means  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution^  1  c.c. 
indicates  '005  grm.  P  O5.  The  solution  is  made  at  first  a  little  stronger 
than  necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre  say  22  gnn.  TJr,  O3 

(corresponding  to  32*5  grm.  XJrj  O3,  A  4-  2  aq.  or  34  grm.  XJrg  O,,  A  +  3 
aq.),  its  value  is  determined,  and  it  is  diluted  accordingly.  To  determine 
its  value  proceed  as  follows :  transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  a  solution  to  a  beaker, 
add  5  c.  c.  of  the  b  solution,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100°.  Now 
run  in  uranium  solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  \  c.  c,  testing 
after  each  addition  whether  the  pi-ecipitation  is  finished  or  not.  For  this 
purpose  spread  out  one  or  two  dix>ps  of  the  mixture  on  a  white  porcelain 
surface  and  inti-oduce  into  the  middle,  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod,  a 
small  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of 
excess  of  acetate  of  uranium  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  forms  in 
the  drop,  which,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  colorless  or  almost  colorless 
fluid,  may  be  very  distinctly  perceived.  When  the  final  reaction  has  just 
appeared,  heat  a  few  minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  repeat  the  testing 
on  the  porcelain.  If  now  the  reaction  is  still  plain  the  experiment  is 
concluded.  If  the  uranium  solution  had  been  exactly  of  the  required 
strength,  20  c.  c.  would  have  been  used ;  but  it  is  actually  too  concen- 
trated, hence  less  than  20  c  c.  must  have  been  used.  Suppose  it  was  18 
c.  c,  then  the  solution  will  be  right,  if  for  every  18  c.  c,  we  add  2  c,  c. 
01  water.  If  in  this  first  experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much 
too  strong,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is 
properly  speaking  required,  another  expeiiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then 
diluted  exactly. 

The  actual  anrudifsis  must  be  made  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the  uranium  solu- 
tion was  performed,  especially  as  regards  the  acetate  of  soda.  This  salt 
retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  hence 

*  JouxxL  1  j^rakt.  Ghem.  76,  104      f  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  117, 195. 
X  Anleltung  zur  Hamanalyee,  4  Aufl.  S.  148. 
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the  test  drop  on  tHe  porcelain  plate  becomes  darker  and  darker.  The 
analyst  should  accustom  himself  to  observing  the  first  appearance  of  the 
slightest  brownish  coloration  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  and  should  take 
this  as  the  end-reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  same  person 
must  make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the  solution  (Nbubauer). 
The  method  is  applicable  to  solutions  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  and  to 
alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  phosphates,  but  cannot  be  employed  in 
presence  of  seaquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  Dissolve  the  substance  in 
water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  add  5  c.  c.  of  b  solution, 
dilute  to  50  c  c,  proceed  with  the  addition  of  uranium  as  above,  and 
coimt  '005  grm.  P  O5  for  every  c.  c.  used.     The  results  are  satisfactory. 

IL   Separation  of  Phosphobio  Aoid  from  thb  Bases. 

§135, 

a.  jFrom  the  Alkalies  (see  also  dy  A,  k), 

•.  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  acetate  of  lead,  exactly,  till  no 
more  precipitate  is  produced,  filter  ofi*  the  precipitate  consisting  of  phos- 
phate and  chloride  of  lead,  wash,  precipitate  from  the  filtrate  the  slight  ^ 
excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  (except  in  the  case  of  lithia,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  hydrochloric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be 
estimated,  in  the  same  portion,  proceed  with  the  first  precipitate  (after 
washing  to  remove  the  larger  quantity  of  chloride),  according  to  6. 

|3.  (Only  applicable  in  the  case  of  fixed  alkaUes.)  Separate  the  phos- 
phoric acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  given  §  134,  d,  or  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia,  according  to 
8  134,  e.  The  alkalies  are  contiedned  in.  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or  metal- 
lie  chlorides. 

h.  Ft-ovi  SarytOj  Sirontict^  Zfime^  and  Oadde  of  Lead, 
The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  ac;d  in  slight 
excess.  In  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  stroutia^  lime,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric 
acid  in  the 'filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  134,  5,  a  (after  removal 
of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation).  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric 
arid  is  effected  most  accurately  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potassa.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
further  process  conducted  as  in  §  134,  6,  a. 

CL  JFVom  Magnesia  (see  also  d,  h^  k). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  in  §  134,  d,  a ;  and  the  magnesia 
and  baiyta  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  in  the  manner  described  §  154. 

d.  From  the  toJtole  of  ihs  AlkaUne  Earths  and  fixed  Alkalies  (comp. 

a.  Dissolve  in  the  least  posfdble  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  little 

chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitate  exactly  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  pre- 

cipitate  the  excess  of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  little 

'   '  scdphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

Results  good. 

fL  Dissolve  in  water,  and — ^in  the  case  of  alkaline  earthy  phosphates 
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— ^the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  and  then 
carbonate  of  silver,  till  the  fluid  reacts  neutral.  All  phosphoric  add 
now  separates  as  3  Ag  O,  P  O^.  Warming  is  unnecessary.  Filter,  wash 
the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitiic  acid,  precipitate  the  silver 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
according  to  §  134  6,  a.  The  flltrute  from  the  phosphate  of  silver  is 
freed  from  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  then  deter- 
mined according  to  the  methods  already  given  (G.  Chancel^).  A 
good  and  convenient  method.  (If  the  substance  contains  alumina  or 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  these  bases  are  completely  precipitated  by  the  car- 
bonate of  silver,  and  are  found  mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  silver.) 

y.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
(§  134,  c),  and  the  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the  alkaline 
eai^ths,  <&c.,  in  the  filti^te,  according  to  §  161,  Supplement.    Ilesults  good. 

^.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §  134,  d^  3  or  y.  The 
alkaline  earths  are  obtained  in  solution,  in  the  first  case,  as  metallic 
chloiides  together  with  alkaline  acetate  and  alkaline  metallic  chloiide ; 
in  the  second  case  as  nitrates.     Kesults  good. 

0.  From  Alumina  (see  also  h  and  k), 

a,  (Otto  and  Fresenius,  applicable  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron.)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dilute  a  little,  add  a  tol- 
erable quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  If  you 
have  added  sufficient  tartaric  acid,  the  fluid  must  now  appear  clear. 
Add  magnesia^mixture  in  slight  excess,  and  allow  to  stand  at  i*est  for  24 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel  without  warming,  then  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonia ;  to  free  it  completely  from 
alumina,  sesquioxide  of  ii*on,  and  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia,  redissolve 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  little  tartaric  acid,  and  reprecipitate 
with  ammonia.  Treat  the  precipitate  now  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  To 
obtain  the  alumina  contained  in  the  filtrate,  add  some  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  a  sufiicient  qxiantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  eftect  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  f  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  resi- 
due in  a  platinum  vessel.  Dissolve  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  by 
continued  application  of  heat,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  magne- 
sia as  directed  in  §  156.  Tliis  method  is  only  to  be  recommended  when 
the  quantity  of  the  alumina,  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  free 
acid  is  not  too  large,  since  [phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  con- 
siderably soluble  in  solutions  of  sesquisalts  of  iron  |  and  alumina.  §]. 

i3.  (Wackenroder  and  Fresenius.)  Precipitate  the  not  too  acid 
solution  with  ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that 
reagent,  and  add  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  foi*m.  Digest  for  some  time,  and  then  filter.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  alumina  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ; 
the  latter  combined  partly  with  alumina,  partly  with  baryta.  Filter  it 
off,  wash  it  a  little,  and  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Warm,  saturate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  add 
pure  hydrate  of  potassa  in  excess,  apply  heat,  precipitate  the  baryta 


•  Compt  rend.  49,  997. 

f  The  ignition  of  alumina  in  presenoe  of  chloride  of  ammonioxn  would  emfcafl 
k^  by  the  escape  of  chloride  of  alnminivm  (H.  Rose). 

1^  Diokf  Memoirs  of  Geological  Surveys  of  Great  Britain,  1)  54.) 
§  Knapp,  Fxea  Zeitschrift,  iv.,  151.] 
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which  the  solution  may  contain  with  carhonate  of  soda,  and  filter.  You 
have  now  the  whole  of  the  alumina  in  the  solution,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate.  Acidify  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  hoil  with  some  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  precipitate  as 
directed  §  105.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  haryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  magne- 
sia in  the  manner  described  in  §  1 34,  h,  a.  (Hermann  has  applied  a  per- 
fectly similar  method  in  his  analysis  of  [impure]  gibbsite.) 

yi  From  /Sesquiaxicle  of  Chromium  (see  also  A,  k). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

g.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  tlie  Fourth  Group  (see  also  h,k), 

a.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Keep  in  fusion  for  some  time,  and  then 
boil  the  fused  mass  with  water.  Filter  and  wash  the  undissolved  residue. 
The  filtrate  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  soda ;  determine 
the  acid  as  dii*ected  in  §  134,  6,  a.  Dissolve  the  residue,  which  generally 
retains  alkali,  in  acid,  and  determine  the  metal  by  the  appropriate  method. 

Should  a  small  portion  of  manganic  acid  have  got  into  the  solutiou, 
this  is  removed  by  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

|3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  closed  after- 
wards, sulphide  of  ammonium,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  deposit  until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  yellow  color, 
without  the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  as  di- 
rected in  §§  108  to  114.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss,  or 
determined  according  to  §  134,  6,  a.  The  magnesia-mixture  may  imme- 
diately be  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
The  washed  precipitate  is  once  more  dissolved,  and  the  solution  repre- 
cipitated  as  in  e,  a.  This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  analysis 
of  the  phosphate  of  nickeL 

7.  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  oxides  of  iron.  R.  Arbndt  and  W.  Knop  *).  Dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  least  possible  volume  of  fluid,  add  to  the  clear 
solution  protochloride  of  uranium  f ,  until  the  color  inclines  distinctly  to 
green,  and  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  no  longer  produces  a 
red  tint  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  ammonia  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction, 
then  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  free  acetic  acid,  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of  uranium,  |  and 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857, 182. 

f  Preparation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Uranium. — Dissolve  carbonate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  araniam  and  ammonip|in  double  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
quired to  effect  solution,  add  aiew  drops  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum, 
and  throw  into  the  mixture  an  excess  of  fine  copper  turnings.  Heat,  and  let  the 
mixture  boil  from  10  to  15  minutes.  The  fluid  speedUy  acquires  a  green  color, 
and  the  coBversion  of  chloride  to  subchloride  is  soon  effected,  l^o  separate  the 
disBoived  subchloride  of  eopper.  let  the  mixture  boil  until  water  produces  a 
copious  precipitate  in  a  sample  of  it.  'When  this  point  is  attained,  dilute  the  en- 
tire solution,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  off  the  subchloride  of  copper,  transmit 
through  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess ;  filter  off  the  precipitated 
Bubsulphide  of  copper,  mix  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  boil  un- 
til all  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  e8cal>ed.  B.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop,  Chem.  Cen> 
tialbL,  1857,  104. 

XJ^tepairaHon  of  Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  Uranivm.'^reiApittkte  solution  of 
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heat  to  boiling.  The  color  of  the  mixture  must  appear  distinctly  green- 
ish, and  not  dirty.  Let  the  solid  particles  completely  subside,  and  thfn 
decant  on  to  a  iilter ;  boil  the  precipitate  with  water  and  some  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  decant  again.  Bepeat  this  operation  once  more,  and 
then  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  134,  c.  Separate  the  uranium 
and  iron  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  161,  Supplement.  The  results  are 
satisfactory.  The  addition  of  the  protochlonde  of  uranium  has  for  hi 
object  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  protochloride. 

d,  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  Fbesenius.)  Reduce  the  sesqidoxide  of  iron  in  the 
solution,  if  necessary,  with  sulphite  of  soda,  add  pxire  hydrate  of  potassa 
in  excess,  boil  until  the  precipitate  has  become  black  and  granular,  filter, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  protoses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  134,  by  a. 

h.  From  MetaUic  Oxides  of  the  Second^  Thirdy  and  Fourth  Groups, 
More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  protoxides  of 
manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  oi  zinc ;  also  from  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  134,  5,  7.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
bases  free  from  any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course, 
greatly  fiicilitates  their  estimation. 

t.  From  the  Metcds  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitrie  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  described 
§  134,  by  OL.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  in  a 
more  simple  way  ^till,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion ;  from  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method  described 
in  6. 

k.  From  all  JSases  without  exception. 

Apply  Sonnenschein's  method  (§  134,  ft,  jS),  and  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  separate  the  bases  from  the  molybdic 
acid.  As  molybdic  acid  comports  itself  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group,  it  is  best  to 
precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fifth  group  from  acid 
solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  add ;  the  latter  will  then  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  from  the  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :  mix  the  acid  fluid,  in  a  flask,  with  ammonia  till  it 
acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  add  sulphide  of*  ammonium  in  sufficient 
excess,  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture.  As  soon  as 
the  solution  appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of 
green,  filter  ott'  the  fluid,  which  contains  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and 
ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed  with  some  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sulphides  and  hydrated 
oxides  of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  V.     Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  mode- 

protochloride  of  uranium  with  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ooetlo 
add,  best  at  a  high  tey  exature. 
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rate  excess,  remove  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  128,  c,  and  determine  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is  highly 
to  be  recommended ;  especially  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  to.be  determined  in  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as,  for  example,  in  iron  ores,  soils,  <bc.  As 
arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  with  molybdic  acid  and  ammonia,  similar 
'yellow  precipitates,  it  is  necessary,  if  these  acids  are  present,  to  remove 
them  first.  However,  even  if  a  little  silico-molybdate  of  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  the  phospho-molybdate,  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
yet  be  accurately  efi'ected  (comp.  §  134,  6,  j3). 

As  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  large  excess  of  molybdic  acid 
used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that  this 
process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you 
have  a  fluid  containing  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the  total 
amount  of  the  three  bodies ;  in  another  portioh  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdic  acid ;  and  in  a  third,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the 
▼olnmetiic  way.     The  difierence  gives  the  alumina.' 

§  136. 
2.  BoRAcio  Acid. 
L  DetemUncUian^ 

The  determination  of  the  boracic  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
cannot  be  efiected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weighing  the  residue, 
as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatilizes  and  is  carried  off  with  the 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This  is  the  case  also  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess. 

Boracic  acid  is  estimated  either  indirectly  or  in  form  of  horofluorjde 
of  potassium, 

1.  Indirect  Determination, 

a.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,'*'  in  amount  about  1^  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  present.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue 
to  fusion  and  weigh.  The  residue  contains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and 
unknown  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  boracic  acid.  Determine  the 
carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  139,  and  find  the  boracic 
acid  from  the  diflerence  (K.  Rose). 

6.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  eq.  carbonate  of  soda  are  used  to 
1  eq.  boracic  acid — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  one  knows  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  latter  present — all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the 
boracic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  NaO  from  the  residue  to 
find  the  BO3.  As  the  tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  may  lead  to 
loss,  it  is  well,  after  having  thoroughly  dried  the  residual  saline  mass, 
to  proj  ect  it  in  small  portions  cautiously  into  the  red  hot  crucible.     Besul ts 

good  (F.  G.  SCHAFFGOTSCH  f ). 

c  If  a  solution  contains  alkalies  besides  boracic  acid,  the  latter  may  be 
determined,  according  to  C,  MARiONAC,|in  the  following  manner: — ^Neu- 

*  Fused  carbonate  of  soda  answers  the  purpose  best. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  107,  437.    .  t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Ohem.  1,  405. 
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tralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  double  chloride  of  magne- 
sium and  ammonium  in  such  quantity  that  1  part  of  boracic  acid  may  have 
at  least  2  parts  of  magnesia,  then  add  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  dj^^ess. 
If  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  rediasolYe 
readily  on  warming,  add  more  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  evaporation 
is  conducted,  at  least  towards  the  end,  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Ignite  the  dry  mass,  treat  with 
boiling  water,  collect  the  insoluble  precipitate  (consisting  of  borate  of^^ 
magnesia  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesia)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water  till  the  washings  remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate 
and  washings  are  mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and 
washed  with  boiling  water  as  before. 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum  dish 
before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium  that  might 
still  be  present.  After  weighing  determine  the  magnesia  and  find  the 
boracic  acid  from  the  difl^rence.  The  estimation  of  the  magnesia  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  as 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  more  quickly,  and  almost  as 
accui-ately,  by  dissolving  in  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  boiling  temperature  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  standard 
soda  (comp.  Alkalimetry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  residue,  it 
must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  (unless  the 
dish  was  weighed  first).  Besults  satisfactory.  Mabigxac  obtained  in  two 
experiments  0*276  instead  of  0'280. 

2.  If  boracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  borojltwrid^  of  potasHtMriy  alka- 
lies only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present.  The  pi-ocess  is  conducted 
as  follows : — Mix  the  fluid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  for  each 
eq.  boracic  acid  supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1  eq.  pot^i^sa ;  add  pure 
hydrofluoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in  excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness.  The  fumes  from  the  evapo- 
rating fluid  should  redden  litmus  paper,  otherwise  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  residue  consists  now  of  K  Fl,  B  FL,  and  K  Fl, 
H  Fl.  Treat  the  dry  saline  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  potassa  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  sta&d  a 
few  hours,  with  frequent  stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a 
weighed  filter,  and  wash  the  pi*ecipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way, 
finally  on  the  filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  until  the  last 
linsings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding  the  hydrofluate  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  removed,  without 
a  pai-ticle  of  the  borofluoride  of  potassium  being  dissolved.  To  remove 
the  acetate  of  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate  now  with  spirit  of  wine  of  0*85 
sp.  gi-.,  dry  at  100°  and  weigh.  As  chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  and 
phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda,  and  even,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence 
of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  ; 
however,  salts  of  soda  must  not  be  present  in  considerable  proportion,  as 
fluoride  of  sodium  dissolves  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  satisfactory.  Stromeyer's  experimentn  gave 
from  97*5  to  100*7,  instead  of  100.  For  the  composition  and  properties 
of  borofluoride  of  potassium,  see  §  93,  5.  As  the  salt  is  very  likely  to 
contain  silicofluoride  of  potassium  it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  for  that  sub- 
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stance ;  tliis  is  done  by  placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmna 
paper,  and  putting  another  sample  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
li  the  blue  paper  turns  red,  and  effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  a<ad, 
the  salt  is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.  To  remove 
this  impuiity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  afber  weighing  it,  in 
boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water, 
add  ammonia,  &c.,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times.  Finally, 
after  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa  and  alcohol 
(A.  8TR0MEYER*).  I  was  obliged  to  modify  Strometer's  method  for 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments 
having  convinced  me  that  treating  the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as 
recommended  by  that  chemist,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

II.  iSeparcUion  of  Sorntdc  Acid  from  ihe.JSaseB. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the  water-bath.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath,  until  no  more  hydrochloric 
acid  vapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141), 
calculate  from  this  the  alkali,  and  you  will  find  tlie  boracic  acid  from  the 
difi'erence. 

E.  ScHWEizER,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it  gave 
him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.  It  will  answer 
also  for  the  estimation  of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other  borates.  It 
is  self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may  be  estimated,  in  another  portion 
of  the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2,  If  you  have  to  estimate  boracic  acid  in 
presence  of  large  proportions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the  fiuid  alkaline 
with  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  and 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action, distil  off  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  as  in  I.,  1,  c,  or  2 
(Aug.  Stromeyer,  loc.  ciL). 

h,  From  (dm4>8t  aU  other  Sctses. 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  carbonate 
or  hydrate  of  potassa ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and  the  bora- 
cic acid  determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  of  I.,  1,  c, 
or  2.  If  magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into 
the  filtrate,  and — if  process  I.,  2,  is  employed — upon  neutralizing  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  this  separates  as  n  insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium, 
which  may  either  be  filtered  off  at  once,  or  removed  subsequently,  by 
treating  the  boro-fluoride  of  potassium  with  boiling  water,  in  which  that 
salt  is  soluble,  and  the  fluoride  of  magnesium  insoluble. 

c.  From  the  3fetaUic  Oxides  of  the  FotMrth^  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grroups. 

The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  often  be  inferred 
from  the  loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the  filtrate, 
afler  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  eya* 

*  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  xl  Pharm.  100,  82. 
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porated  to  diyness,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boracic  acid  estimated  by 
I.,  1  Cy  or  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions,  the  boracic  acid  may 
also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate — ^in  the  absence  of  other  acids — by 
I.,  I  a  or  by  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid. 

cL  From,  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Sasea, 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  xx>mpound  under  examination 
is  weighed,  put  into  a  capacious  platinum  dish,  and  digested  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  gradually  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at 
first,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boracic  acid  goes  ofi*  in  the  form 
of  fluoride  of  boron  (B  Og-f-S  H  F1=B  ¥1,4- 3  H  O).  The  residue  con- 
tains the  bases  in  the  form  of  sulphates ;  the  bases  are  determined  by 
the  appropriate  methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  inferred 
from  the  diflerence  between  the  weight  of  the  separated  base  and  that  of 
the  analyzed  borate.  The  application  of  this  method  presupposes,  of 
course,  that  the  analyzed  compound  is  decomposable  by  sulphuric  add. 

§  137. 

3.  Oxalic  Acid. 

I.  J)eteTmin(Uion, 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  ooocdcUe  of  lime,  and  the  latter 
determined  as  carbonate  of  Urns  /  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  com- 
pound is  inferred  from  tiie  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  requii'ed  to  eflect  the  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  ;  or  from  the 
qxiantity  of  gold  which  it  reduces ;  or  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  it  yields  upon  accession  of  1  eq.  oxygen. 

a.  Determination  as  Ca/rboncUe  of  Jjime. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  treat  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  103.  If  this 
method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution  must  be  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  with  acetic  o/dd  ;  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, or  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  more  especially  sesquioxide  of  iron 
or  oxide  of  copper ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  they 
must  first  be  supplied. 

b,  DetermiruUion  by  means  of  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassa, 
Determine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  as 

directed  p.  196,  cc,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid ;  then  dissolve  the  compound 
in  which  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  estimated,  and  which  must  be  free  from 
all  other  bodies  that  might  act  on  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
in  400  or  500  parts  of  water,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  acid  and  water ; 
add,  if  necessary,  a  further,  not  too  small,  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  to  about  60^,  and  then  add  the  permanganate,  drop  by  drop,  with 
constant  stirring,  until  the  fluid  just  ^ows  a  red  tint  (compare  p.  196). 
Knowing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  100  c.  c.  of  the  standard  per- 
manganate will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  corresponding  to  the  c.  c.  of  permanganate  used  in  the  ex- 
periment.    The  results  are  very  accurate. 
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c.  DeiermirtaHon  from  the  reduced  Gold  (H.ItoSB). 

a.  Tn  Compounds  soluble  in  Water, 

Add  to  the  solutioa  of  the  oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of 
sodio-terchloride,  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight. 
Collect  the  precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
1  eq.  gold  (196)  corresponds  to  3  eq.  C,  O.  (3x36=108). 

j3.  Tn  Compounds  insoluble  in  Water. 

Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  pi*e- 
viously  with  solution  of  soda ;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the 
mixture  some  time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  sunlight, 
and  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Determination  as  Carbonic  Acid, 

This  may  be  effected  either, 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis  (§  174) ;  or, 

^.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized  binox- 
ide  of  manganese  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mixture,  in 
an  apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  passes  off 
perfectly  dry. 

The  theory  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  Q(fix»r 
tion: 

C,  Oa+Mn  O.-f  S  03=Mn  O,  S  O3+2  C  O.^ 

For  each  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  we  obtain  accordingly  2  eq.  carbonic  acid. 
Per  the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  examination 
of  manganese  ores,  in  the  special  part  of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark 
that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first  be  prepared  for  the  process  by  slight 
supersaturation  with  ammonia,  and  also  that  9  parts  of  anhydrous  ox- 
alic acid  require  theoretically  1 1  parts  of  (pure)  binoxide  of  manganese. 
Since  an  excess  of  the  latter  substance  does  not  interfere  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  results,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amount  to  be  added.  The 
binoxide  of  manganese  need  not  be  pure,  but  it  must  contain  no  carbon- 
ate. This  method  is  expeditious,  and  gives  very  accurate  results,  if 
the  process  is  conducted  in  an  apparatus  sufficiently  light  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  a  delicate  balance. 

Instead  of  binoxide  of  manganese^  chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used ; 
(compare  §  130,  c.) 

IL  Separation  of  Oxalie  Acid  from  the  Bases, 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analyzing  oxalates  is,  in  all  oases,  to 
determine  in  one  portion,  the  add,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  I.,  in 
another  portion,  the  base,  particularly  as  the  latter  object  may  be  gene- 
rally effected  by  simple  ignition  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  salt  either 
to  the  metallic  state  (e,  g,^  oxalate  of  silver),  or  to  pure  oxide  («.  g,  oxa- 
late of  lead),  or  to  carbonate  (e,  g.j  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths.) 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  c,  and  the  gold  separated  from 
the  bases  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 
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6.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  I.,  a;  seflarating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

c.  Many  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant^ 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  oxide  or  carbonate  being  formed  on  the 
one,  and  alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  groups,  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sul- 
phide of  ammonium. 

§  138. 
4.  Htdbofluoric  Acid. 

I.  I)eieTmin(Uvon, 

Free  hydi*oiluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  determined  as 
fiubride  of  ccUcium.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added 
in  moderate  excess,  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form  ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first 
bv  decantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited 
ina  platinum  crucible  (§  53)  ;  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all  odor  of 
acetic  acid  disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  acetate  of  lime,  is  heated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  filtered 
off,  washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed.  If  the  precipitate  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  were  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
without  previous  ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would  prove  a 
diflicult  opei'ation.  Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process 
(H.  Rose). 

II.  SepcMratian  of  JFliiorine  from  the  Jlfetixls, 

a.  Soluble  Flvoridee. 
If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
excess.  If  this  produces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  determined  by 
the  method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from 
the  excess  of  lime,  and  from  the  soda,  by  the  methods  given  in  Section 
y.  But  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  fil- 
trate by  the  method  given  in  I. ;  the  base  is  in  the  residue,  which  must, 
however,  first  be  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine.  Neu- 
tral solutions  are  mixed  with  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  dish,  or,  but  less  ap- 
propriately, in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is 
allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation, 
transferred  to  the  filter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  bases  in  the 
filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  lime  by  the 
usual  methods.  That  the  bases  may  be  determined  also  in  separate  por^ 
tions  by  the  methods  given  in  6,  need' hardly  be  stated. 
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b,  InsoliMe  Fhwrides. 

a,  Anhydrcnxs  insoluble  Fluorides, 

The  finely  pulverized  and  accurately  weighed  substance  is  heated  for 
some  time  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The  residuary  sulphate  is 
weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in  it  calculated.  The  difference  between 
the  calculated  weight  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  original  fluoride  shows 
the  amount  of  fluorine  originally  present  in  the  analyzed  compound.  In 
eases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  metal  whose  sulphate  gives  ofifpai-t  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  several 
metals,  it  is  uecessaiy  to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this  cal- 
culation can  be  made. 

0.  SydrcUed  insoluble  Fluorides, 

A  sample  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

aa.    The  Water  expdled  does  not  redden  lAtmus  Paper, 
In  this  case  the  amount  of  water  present  is  ascertained  by  igniting  the 
hydrated  compound,  and  the  fluorine  and  metal  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined as  directed  in  II.,  b,  a. 

hb.   The  Water  esi^elled  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  fluoride  under  examination  is,  in  the  first  place,  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  directed  in  II.,  b,  a,  to  determine  the  metal  on  the  one  hanil, 
and  the  water  -h  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another  weighed  portion  is  then 
mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about  6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
lead  ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  retort 
weighed,  and  the  water  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat,  increased 
gradually  to  redness.  No  hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  in  this  process.  The 
weight  of  the  expelled  water  ia  inferred  from  the  loss.  The  first  operation 
having  given  us  the  water  +  fluorine,  and  the  second,  the  water  alone,  the 
difference  is  consequently  the  fluorine. 

In  the  fifth  section  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  method  of 
determining  fluorine  (in  the  chapter  on  the  separation  of  fluorine  firom 
fdlicic  acid). 

Fowrih  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids. 
Carbonic  Acid — Silicic  Acm. 

§  139. 
1.  Cabbokic  Acm. 
I.  Determination. 

a.  In  a  mixtu/re  of  Oases, 

After  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
measure  them  accurately,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert  a 
moistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  cast  on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  pistol 
bullet-mould,  and  leave  this  in  the  tube  for  24  hours,  or  until  the  volume 
of  the  gas  ceases  to  show  further  diminution ;  withdraw  the  ball,  and 
measure  the  gas  remaining,  re-insert  the  same  or  a  fresh  moistened  ball  of 
potassa  and  repeat  till  no  further  absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonio 
acid  gas  is  inferred  from  the  difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixture  con- 
tained no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption  by  potassa  (compare  §§  12-16). 
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If  ihe  amomit  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  smally  this  process  does  not  yield 
sufficiently  accurate  results.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air  (see  §  241) 
ahotdd  be  employed. 

5.  In  Aqueous  Solutum, 

a.  With  Hydrate  op  Lime. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  c  c.  and  provided  with  a  good  india- 
rubber  cork,  put  2  to  3  grm.  hydrate  o£lime  perfectly  free  from  carbon- 
ate,* tare  or  weigh  exactly,  add  the  carbonic  acid  water,  cork  immedi- 
ately and  weigh  again.  (If  the  water  is  measured  with  a  plunging 
syphon,  of  course  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  em- 
ployed is  superfluous.)  Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  some  time 
in  a  water-bath  (raising  the  cork  every  now  and  then)  to  hasten  the  con- 
version of  the  amorphous  carbonate  of  lime  into  the  crystalline,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid  as  completely  as  possible  without  disturbing  the 
precipitate  through  a  small  ribbed  filter.  Thi^  operation  is  soon  fin- 
ished, and  the  filter  is  at  once— without  washing — thrown  into  the  flask 
contuning  the  precipitat<e  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid ;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
determined  now  according  to  II.,  e ;  or,  if  the  carbonic  acid  water  con- 
tains bicarbonate  of  an  alkali,  it  is  well  to  add,  besides  the  hydrate  of 
lime,  also  enough  chloride  of  calcium  to  decompose  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate. 

p.  After  Pettenkofer.  f 

The  principle  of  this  simple  and  expeditious  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
lime-water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in  excess. 
After  complete  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  the  excess  of  alkaline 
earth  in  the  fluid  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  by  means  of  stand- 
ard solution  of  oxalic  acid  ;  the  difference  gives  the  lime  precipitated  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  free  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it 
remains  amorphous,  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  com- 
municates an  alkaline  reaction.  Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  tb^ 
fluid  cannot  be  estimated  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  separated  in  the 
crystalline  form — ^this  takes  8  or  10  hours  if  the  mixture  is  not  warmed 
to  70°  or  80**. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  any 
other  alkaline  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime,  a  neutnuL 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  must  first  be  added  to  decompose  the 
same.  This  addition,  too,  prevents  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
presence  of  free  alkali  in  the  lime-water  or  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
the  carbonic  acid  water;  this  inconvenience  consists  in  the  fact  that 
oxalate  of  an  alkali  or  of  magnesia  enters  into  double  decomposition 
with  carbonate  of  lime  (which  is  never  entirely  absent  from  the  fluid  to 

•  This  is  prepared  by  slaking  freshly  burnt  lime  with  water  in  sadh  a  manner 
that  the  hydrate  obtained  appears  c^  and  pulyemlent.  Should  it  contain  carbonio 
acid  (as  may  be  seen  by  patting  a  portion  into  hydrochloric  add)  it  is  ignited  in 
a  current  of  air  free  from  carbonio  aoid  in  a  tube  of  diffioultly  fusible  glM  placed 
in  a  oombustion  fomace. 

f  Bnohner's  neaes  Bepert  10,  1. 
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be  analyzed),  forming  oxalate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali  or  of 
magnesia,  which  latter  will  of  course  again  take  up  oxalic  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  magnesia  salts  in  carbonic  acid  water,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium 
must  also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must  not  be  applied  to  induce 
the  carbonate  of  lime  to  become  more  quickly  crystalline,  as  ammonia 
would  be  thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain 
the  relation  between  the  lime  water  and  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  Pettenkofer  makes  the  latter  solution  by  dissolving  2*8636 
grm.  pure  uneifioresced  dry  crystallized  oxalic  acid  to  1  litre ;  Ice.  of 
this  is  equivalent  to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  water  is  stand- 
ardized as  follows :  measure  45  c.  c.  into  a  little  flask  which  can  be 
closed  by  the  thumb,  and  then  run  in  from  the  burette  the  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  just  vanished.  During  the 
operation  the  flask  is  closed  with  the  thumb  and  gently  shaken.  The 
end  is  attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and  applied 
to  delicate  turmeric  paper  produces  no  brown  ring.  The  first  experiment 
is  a  rough  one,  the  second  should  be  exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for  instance)  is 
performed  by  transferring  100  c.  c.  to  a  dry  flask,  adding  3  c.  c.  of  a 
neutral  and  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcixim  and  2  c.  c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  45  c.  c.  of  the  stand- 
ard lime  water ;  close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  cork,  shake  and  allow 
to  stand  1 2  hours.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  flask  measure  consequently  1 50 
c.  c  From  the  clear  fluid  take  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  portions 
of  50  c.  c.  each,  and  determine  the  free  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  in 
the  first  portion  approximately,  in  the  second  exactly.  Multiply  the 
c.  c.  used  in  the  last  experiment  by  3  and  deduct  the  product  from  the 
c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  which  correspond  to  45  c.  c.  of  lime  water.  The  dif- 
ference shows  the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  add;  each  c.  c.  corre- 
sponds to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid. 

The  method  is  convenient  and  good ;  it  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  In  water  containing  much  car- 
bonic acid  it  is  well  to  replace  the  lime-  by  baryta  water ;  compare  the 
determination  of  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air,  §  241. 

f 

II.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Sasea,  and  its 

jEstimation  in  Carbonate, 

a.  Separation  from  Nefui/ral  Carbonaies  of  Alkalies  and  the  Alkaline 
Earths, 

If  the  stilts  contain  unquestionably  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  to  1  eq.  base, 
and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  alkaline  reaction  present,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the  alkalimetric  method  (§§  207, 
208,  201),  and  calculate  for  each  1  eq.  base  1  eq.  carbonic  acid. 

h  Separation  froni  JBases  which  upon  Ignition  readily  and  completdy 

yield  the  Carbonic  Acid  with  which  they  are  combined. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  copperj 
magnesia,  &c. 

a.  Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

Ignite  the  weighed  substance  in  a  platinum  crucible  (carbonates  of 
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cadmium  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible) ,  until  the  weight  of  the  remdne 
remains  constant.  The  results  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Substances 
liable  to  absorb  oxygen  upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  balb> 
tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conducted.  Tba 
carbonic  acid  is  inferred  from  the  loss. 

0.  HydrcUed  Carbonates, 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dried  air,  or, 
in  presence  of  oxidizable  substance^  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  diy, 
close-fitting  cork.  During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb- 
tube  is,  by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against 
buniing  the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount  of 
the  water -f- the  carbonic  acid;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water,  and  the  differ- 
enoe  accordingly  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A  somewhat  wide  glass  tube 
may  also  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  bulb-tube,  and  the  substance  intro- 
duced into  it  in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed  before  and  after  the 
operation. 

e.  Sepa/r<Uion  from  aU  J^ases,  wiikoui  exception^  in  Anht/drous  Carho' 

ncUes, 

Fuse  vitrified  borax  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to  cool  in 
the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance  to  the  crucible 
and  weigh  again.  The  weights  of  both  carbonate  and  borax  are  thus 
asiTcrtained.  They  should  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  1:4.  Heat  is 
then  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness,  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  calm 
fusion.  The  ciiicible  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of 
weight  is  carbonic  acid.     The  results  are  very  accurate  (Schaffgotsch). 

I  must  add  that  borax-glass  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  red 
heat  for  ^  to  ^  an  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  volatilization,  but 
that  at  a  white  heat  (by  igniting  over  the  gas-bellows),  even  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  suffers  a  decided  loss.*  A  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  add 
remaining  in  the  fusing  mass  are  without  any  influence  on  the  result. 

d.  Separation  from  aU  J^ases  without  exception. 

{Estimaiion  of  the  Add  from  the  loss  of  weight,) 

aa.  Carbonates  whose  Babies  form  Soluhls  Salts  with  Stdphuric  Add, 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  53. 
The  size  of  the  flasks  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  balance  which 
the  operator  possesses.  Tlie  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  by  means  of  a  small 
wax  stopper ;  f  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  ai-e  also  both  ends 
of  c  and  d.  The  flahk  JB  is  neai-ly  half  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  the  tiibes  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  perforations  of  the  corks,  and  the 
latter  equally  so  in  the  mouths  of  the  flasks.  The  weighed  substance 
is  put  into  A  ;  this  flask  ia  then  filled  about  one-third  with  water,  the 
cork  properly  inserted,  and  the  apparatus  tared  on  the  balance. 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  05. 

f  Or  with  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  drawn  over  it,  and  having  inserted 
in  the  other  end  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod. 
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A  few  bubbles  of  air  are  now  sacked  out  of  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india* 
robber  tube.     Tids  serves  to  rarefy  the  air  in  ^  alw,  and  causes  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  £  to  ascend  in  the  tube  o.     The  latter  is  watched  for  some 
time,  to  ascertain  whether  the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it  remains 
stationary,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.     Air  is  then 
again  sucked  out  of  d,  which  causes  a  por- 
tionof  the  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  overinto 
A.     The  carbonate  in  the  latter  flask  ia 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric   acid,  and 
the  liberat«d    carbonic   acid,  completely 
dried  in  its  passage  through  the  concen- 
trated    sulphuric    acid    in    £,    escapes 
through    d.  When   the  evolution  of  the 
gas  slackens  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  made  to  pass  over  into  A,  by  re- 
newed suction  through  d/  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of 
the  carbonate  is  decomposed.     A  more 
vigorous  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make 
a  larger  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  pass 
over  into  A,  whereby  the  contenta  of  that  | 
fiaak  are  considerably  heated  j  when  the 
evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely  Fig.  53. 

ceased,  the  wax  stopper  on  a  is  opened, 

or  the  glass  rod  removed  &om  the  india-rubber  cap,  and  suction  applied 
to  d,  notil  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  acid.* 

After  about  3  hours,  the  apparatus  is  replaced  upon  the  balance,  and 
the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights.  The  Hum  of  the  weiglits 
BO  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present  in  the 
substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  M  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus  may  be 
so  coiurfructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  cot  weigh  above 
seventy  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate  balance. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Will 
and  my^lf^  are  very  accurate,  provided  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  be  not  too  trifling.  Manifold  modifications  of  the  apparatus  have 
been  proposed,  principally  in  order  to  make  it  lighter.  See  Geissler'b 
Apparatus,  p.  291. 

LT  Hulphitesorsulphidesare  present,  together  with  the  carbonates,  their 
mjnrious  influence  is  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  carbonate  solution  of 
yellow  chromate  of  potassa  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  their 
oxidation.  If  chlorides  are  present,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  to  the  evolution  flask  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  silver  in  solution,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d  with  a  small  prepared 
U-tube,  which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the  apparatus,  and  afterwards 
weighed  with  it.  This  U-tube  is  prepared — in  accordance  with  the  happy 
proposal  of  Stolu — by  filling  with  fr^ments  of  pumice  which  have  been 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till 
the  tur  has  been  Expelled,  and  then  dried  and  heated  to  complete  dehy- 
dration of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  TJ-tube  is  only  8  cm.  h^h  and  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the  purpose  very  welL     Thft 
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uul  not  connected  witli  d  is  provided  wi&  a  perforated  cork  and  sliort 
glass  tube.     We  apply  auctum  to  this  by  menna  of  a  flexiblo  tube,  instead 

hh.  Carbonatet  whole  Siiaea  formintUvhle  Salts  teith  Stdpkuric  Add. 
The  analysis  of  such  carbonates  cannot  well  be  effected  by  the  method 
aa,  as  the  insoluble  Bulplmto  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for  instance) 
p^-tially  protects  tbe  yet  iiTidecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate  from 
decompoiiilion.  The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  as  shown  in  fig.  54. 
The  alteration  conaiata  simply  in  the  tube  o,  ■which  contains  a  bulb, 
and  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  weighed  substance  is  put  into 
A,  together  with  water.  The  bulb-tube  a  contains  an  amount  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate, 
and  which  is  prevented  &om  flowing  through  the  narrow  aperture  of  this 
tube  by  the  little  wax  stopper  6.*  The 
point  of  this  tube  must  not  at  first  dip 
into  the  water  in  A.  The  apparatus 
having  been  tared  on  the  balance,  the 
tube  a  is  care&lly  and  cautiously  moved 
down,  until  its  point  nearly  touches  the 
bottom  of  A.  The  wax  stopper  b  is  then 
momentarily  raised,  or  the  glass  rod  re- 
moved from  the  india-rubber  cap,  so  as 
to  allow  a  email  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
to  flow  out  of  the  tube  a;  and  the  same 
operation  ia  repeated,  until  the  carbo- 
nate is  completely  decomposed.  The  con- 
tents of  A  are  then  heat«d  to  incipient 
boiling,  the  stopper  at  b  removed,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  sucked  out  of  the  appa- 
ratus  as  directed  in  aa.  The  diminution 
Pig  54_  of  weight  is  ascei'tained  when  the  apjia- 

ratus  is  completely  cooled. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  different  construction  may  also  be  given  to 
the  apparatus ;  that,  for  instance,  the  tube  Cniay  be  connected,  instead  of 
with  M,  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  or  with  a  tube  filled  with  pumic« 
stone  or  asbestos  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also,  that  the  substance 
to  be  analyzed  may  be  put  into  a  small  tube,  which  stands  upright  at 
first,  or  is  suspended  from  a  thread,  but  is  subsequently,  afW  tarii^ 
the  apparatus,  upset  or  lowered  into  the  dilut«  acid  in  the  flask  ;  also, 
that  the  closing  of  a  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  compression  clamp. 

The  apparatus  proposed  hy  Geissler  f  is  very  convenient  (see  fig.  55^, 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  A  £  and  C.  Cis  ground  into  tbe  neck  of  .i4  (a), 
BO  as  to  close  air-tight,  and  yet  admit  of  being  readily  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  and  emptying  A.  6  c  is  a  filasrr  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  ground  water-tight  into  C,  at  the  lower  end  (c) ;  it  is  kept  in 
the  proper  position  by  means  of  an  easily  movable  cork,  i.  The  illns- 
tration  shows  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  in  other  respects.  The 
oork  a  must  fit  air-tight,  as  must  the  tube  d  in  the  cork.     The  weighed 
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siibstan.ce  is  put  into  A,  water  added  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the 
eDgraving,  and  the  fmbstance  shaken  towards  the  side  of  the  flask.      C  is 
Boff  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a 
pipette,afterhaTiiigprevioiislytumedthocorkt  upwards,  without  niieing 
b;  Aa  cork  is  then  again  twisted  down  again,  and  (7inHertedinta  .^  ;  .Bis 
filled  Bomewhat  mofe  than  half  with  concentra- 
ted Bulphvuic  add,  and  b  closed  at  the  top  with 
a  little  w»x  stopper,  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tube,  with  a  small  glass  rod  inserted  in  it.    After 
taring  the  apparftttis,  the  decomposition  iaeflect- 
ed  by  raising  b  a  little,  and  thus  causing  acid 
to   pass  from    0  into  A.      The  carbonic  acid 
escapes  through  h  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  where 
it  is  dried;  it  then  lenvea  the  apparatus  through 
d.     After  the  decomposittoa  hiis  been  effected, 
A.  is  cautiously  heated  to  incipient  boiling,  the 
Btopjwr  on  b  opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  still 
remaiiiing  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out  through 
d  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube.     The 
^paratus  ia  finally  weighed  when  cold. 

If  yon  prefer  to  decompose  the  carbonate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dry  the  escaping  gas  with  the 
ptimice-stoue  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  (see  aa),  which  also  retains  hydro- 
chloric acid  aa  well  as  the  moisture  (Stolba*). 
It  is  weU  to  fill  a  light  U-tube  with  this  material. 
The  aiie'of  the  U-tube  should  depend  on  the 
«ize  of  the  apparatus.  It  can  be  usedaalongasa 
third  of  its  contents  remains  uneolored. 


[cc    Carbonate*  which  di»tolee  freely  in  cold- 
ttUttle  4Knd.\ 

In  the  processes  hitherto  described,  carbonic 
acidisdetermined  by  the  lossof  weightof  anap-  p^  jg 

paratDS  which  contains  no  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the 

beginning  and  which  must  be  completely  emjTtied  of  this  gas  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  analysis.  It  is  a  matter  of  exjierience,  however,  that  accu- 
rate results  are  not  attainable  with  certainty  in  tills  way.  Nothing 
nhort  of  actual  boiling  for  some  time  will  expel  all  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
thcfdilute  acid  liquid.  This  cannot  be  done  cotiTeniently  without  loss  of 
aqueous  Tapor.  The  fact  that  good  results  are  often  obtained  is  due  to 
the  compensation  of  opposite  errors,  as  the  analyst  may  convince  himself 
by  repeatedly  heating  and  sucking  through  air.  If  the  suction  go  on  to 
juat  the  right  extent,  the  loss  of  the  apparatus  will  exactly  corrtapond 
to  the  carbonic  acid  that  was  contained  iu  the  substance,  but  further 
exhaustion  of  the  air  will  diminish  the  w^ght  of  the  apparatus,  not  by 
complete  removal  of  thb  carbonic  acid,  but  by  loss  of  aqueous  vapor, 
which  easily  escapes  the  desiccating  materiaL  By  continued  working 
on  a  carbonate  of  known  composition  one  may  soon  learn  how  long  to 
exhaust  in  order  to  bring  out  the  proper  losa,  but  where  the  analyst  is 
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out  of  practice,  an  error  of  I  to  2  per  cent,  is  not  nnlikelj  to  happen, 
and  the  process  itself  furnishes  no  means  of  judging  when  it  will  giro  a 
correct  result. 

The  editor  employs  a  siinple  modification  of  this  method,  which,  under 
proper  conditions,  gives  very  accurate  results  and  fumi^es  to  a  gre&t 
extent  its  own  control.  The  process  is  novel  in  this  particular,  viz. : 
the  chai^d  appamtuB  is  in  the  first  place  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  substance  is  t&en  decomposed,  and  as  soon  as  disengagement  of  gas 
ceases,  the  apparatus,  still  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  weighed 
again.  In  this  manner  all  atipiration  ie  done  awaj  with,  and  the  desic- 
cating material  has  simply  to  dry  as  much  gas  bb  is  yielded  by  the  sub- 
Stance  under  analysis. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  substance  under  examination  disxolTe 
freely  and  completely  in  cold  add ;  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  the 
analysis  and  weighings  be  conducted  in  an  apartment  not  liable  to 
change  of  temperature. 

The  apparatus  may  consist  of  a  light  flask  or  bottle  with  wide  mouth 
which  is  closed  by  a  soft  rubber  stopper,  through  which  there  passes,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  the 
lower  bulb  of  which  contains  cotton,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  neck  of  a  vessel  which  contains 
the  dilute  acid.  This  acid  reservoir  is  so  con- 
structed that  oa  suitably  inclining  it,  its  con- 
tents will  flow  freely  into  the  flask.  For  this 
purpose  the  tube  connecting  with  the  latter 
has  an  internal  diameter  of  seven  millimetres, 
and  its  extremity  is  cut  oS  obliquely  ;  at  its 
other  end,  the  acid  reservoir  terminates  in  an 
upturned  narrow  tube,  h.  This  and  the  upper 
^  teimination  of  the  CaCl  tube  are  chosen  of 
such  diameter  that  they  fit  quite  snugly  into 
short,  narrow  and  thick-walled  rubber  connect- 
ors which  are  again  provided  with  glass-rod  stop- 
pers ;  all  these  joints  nmst  be  gas-tight.  In 
figure  56  the  apparatus  is  represented  in  one- 
third  itiB  proper  dimensions. 

The  weighed  substance,  in  case  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  «.  ff.,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  most  conveniently  in  the  form  of  small 
Fig.  SO.  fragmeuts.     The  acid  vessel   is  nearly  filled 

with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1.  It  and 
the  CaCl  tnbe  are  tightly  adjusted  to  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the 
glass-rod  stoppers  being  removed,  the  apparatus  is  connected  at  c  with 
a  aelf-regulating  generator  of  washed  carbonic  acid,  and  a  i-ather  I'apid 
stream  of  the  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for  15  minutes, 
or  until  the  liquid  in  i  is  saturated  and  the  air  is  thoroughly  displaced. 
Then  the  opening  at  liia  stopped  and  afterward  the  apparatus  is  die- 
connected  with  the  carbonic  acid  generator  and  stopped  at  c.  During 
these  as  well  as  the  subsequent  operations,  the  apparatus  must  be  so 
handled  that  its  temperature  shall  not  change.  It  is  immediately 
weighed.  When  removed  from  the  balance,  loosen  the  stopper  at  ■/,  and, 
holwng  the  flask  by  a  wooden  olamp,  incline  it  bo  that  tiie  acid  may 
fiow  over  upon  the  carbonate.     The  decomposition  should  proceed  slow- 
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ly,  so  that  the  escaping  gas  may  be  thoroughly  dried.  As  soon  as  solu- 
tion of  the  carbonate  is  complete,  replace  the  stopper  at  dy  and  weigh 
again.  Should  there  be  any  leak  in  the  apparatus  the  fietct  is  made  evi- 
dent by  a  slow  but  steady  loss  of  weight,  when  it  is  brought  upon  the 
balance.  If  all  the  joints  are  sufficiently  tight,  the  weight  remains  the 
same  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 

V  When  properly  executed  the  process  gives  extremely  accurate  results ; 
a  slight  change  of  temperature  or  of  atmospheric  pi*essure  between  the  . 
two  weighings  of  course  greatly  impairs  the  results  or  renders  them 
worthless.  Since  the  apparatus  usually  rises  a  little  in  temperature 
during  the  solution  of  the  carbonate,  it  is  better,  as  soon  as  the  substance 
is  decomposed,  to  stopper  the  CaCl  tube  and  let  the  whole  stand  fifteen 
minutes,  then  te  connect  as  before  with  the  gas-generater  and  pass  dried 
COj  for  a  minute,  and  finally  te  stepper  again  and  bring  upon  the  bal- 
ance. In  seven  analyses  of  pure  calcite  in  quantities  ranging  from  0'5 
to  0'9  grm.,  the  editor  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  carbonic 
acid,  viz.:  44-07,  44-07,  43-98,44-01,  44-04,  44-11,  4416;  calculation 
requires  44*00. 

In  case  of  alkali-carbonates  which  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  the  apparatus.  Instead  of  the  light  flask  a,  we  may 
employ  a  small' bottle  of  thick  glass  and  wider  mouth,  and  a  thrice-per- 
forated rubber  stepper.  Through  the  third  orifice  pass  a  narrow  tube  3  to 
4  inches  long  enlarged  below  te  a  small  bidb  to  contain  the  carbonate. 
This  bulb  must  be  so  thin  that  on  pushing  down  the  tube  within  the 
bottle  it  shall  be  easily  crushed  te  pieces  against  the  bottom  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  carbonate  is  weighed  into  the  bulb-tube,  the  latter  is  wiped 
clean,  down  to  the  bulb,  corked  and  fixed  in  the  stopper.  The  apparatus 
is  filled  as  before  with  CO,  and  weighed.  Then  the  bulb  is  broken  and 
the  process  finished  as  before  described.  In  three  estimations  on  car- 
bonate of  soda  the  editor  found  41*54,  41*64  and  41-58  per  cent,  of  CO,. 
Calculation  requires  41*51  per  cent.] 

«.  jFVom  cdl  liases  without  exception  (Eativnation  of  the  Add  from  the 
increase  of  weight  of  an  Absorption  Apparattis). 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  I  employ  will  be  seen  from  fig.  57. 

a  is  the  evolution  flask  (300  c.  c.)  closed  with  a  doubly-perforated 
india-rubber  cork,  bb  vi  a,  tube  twice  bent  and  expanded  at  c  to  a  small 
bulb,  it  may  be  connected  by  means  of  an  indiarrubber  tube  as  required 
either  with  the  little  funnel  <f,  or  with  the  tube  e,  which  is  filled  with 
Roda-lime  or  hydrate  of  potassa.  The  U-tube  f  is  filled,  as  regards  the 
bulbed  limb,  with  pieces  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  as  regards  the  ** 
other  limb,  with  fragments  of  pumice  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  (see  p.  289).  The  U-tube  g  contains  pieces  of  glass,  6 — 10 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  two  little  asbestos  stoppers, 
the  tube  A  is  ^  filled  with  about  20  grm.  coarsely  granulated  soda-lime, 
and  towards  the  outer  end  the  remaining  ^  is  filled  with  coarsely 
granulated  chloride  of  calcium,  k  contains  in  the  outward  limb  soda- 
lime,  in  the  inner,  chloride  of  calcium,  y*  serves  to  free  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  from  moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid,  g  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  see  the  rate  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  h,  by  its  sodaF-lime,  takes  up 
the  carbonic  acid  oomplet/ely,  and  by  ite  chloride  of  calcium  prevents 
any  evaporation  of  water  from  the  former  (the  soda-lime  gets  warm  on 
absorbing  the  cacbonic  acid),  k  serves  to  protect  the  tube  h  (which  has 
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to  be  weighed)  from  any  moisture^  &c.»  whidi  might  penetrate  from  out- 
side. The  corks  of  g^  h  and  k  must  be  covered  with  sealing-wax.* 
The  absorption  apparatus  is  that  given  by  Mulder,  f  and  is  here  espe- 
cially suitable^  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  much  air^  and  the 
evolution  is  at  times  somewhat  rapid. 


Fig.  57. 

After  the  weighed  substance  has  been  transferred  to  a,  and  a  little  water 
has  been  added  to  it,  weigh  h  and  ^  together,  and  connect  the  several  parts 
of  the  apparatus — a  stands  on  a  wire  gauze^  placed  on  a  tripod,  e  is 
fastened  to  a  support,  the  U-tubes  are  suspended  in  a  suitable  manner — 
join  b  to  dy  and  pour  into  d  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  just  enough  to 
close  the  tube  at  i.  Now  pour  into  d  common  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
(previously  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  and  by  gentle  suction 
through  an  india-rubber  tube  at  /  cause  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  ilow 
into  the  flask  6.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  commences  immediately ; 
its  rate  may  be  seen  from  g ;  if  necessary,  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied. 
When  the  evolution  begins  to  abate,  introduce  more  acid  into  the  flask  in 
the  same  manner  as'  before.  As  soon  as  the  carbonate  is  pei*fectly  decom- 
posed, fill  d  several  times  with  hot  water,  causing  it  to  flow  into  a.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  wash  into  a  the  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
which  remain  in  c,  and  which  possibly  might  have  taken  up  some  carbonic 
acid.  Now  remove  d  and  connect  e  with  b  instead,  heat  the  contents  of  a 
to  gentle  boiling,  which  is  to  be  continued  till  the  first  bulb  of  /*  is  hot, 
and  then  by  sucking  at  ly  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  to  the  extent  of 
six  times  the  volume  that  a  contains.  This  suction  is  best  eflected  by  an 
aspirator.  When  this  has  been  done,  sepai'ate  a  from/^,  allow  H  to  cool 
completely,  remove  k  and  g^  and  weigh  them  tc^ether.  The  increase  of 
weight  of  these  is  the  exact  expression  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  sub- 
stance. The  accuracy  of  the  results  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
have  the  bases  without  any  impurity,  and  completely  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid. 

The  tube  g  is,  afber  use,  closed  at  both  ends,  and  retains  its  utility  a  long 

*  Or  oaoutchonc  stoppers  maj  be  used.     For  small  U-tnbes,  half  an  inch  of 
fleshy  india-rubber  tubing  forms  an  excellent  joint, 
f  Zeitadhrift  1  onalyt.  Ghem.  1,  2. 
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TABLE  OF  THB  WEIGHT  OF  A  CUBIC 


in  JfUUfframmes  from  720   to  770  mm.  of  pn$9un 


MiLLnCBTBBS. 
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M7 


GENTDCETBE  OF  CABBONIO  AO£D 


of  mercurj/,    and  from    10^    to    25®    Crnik 

MiLLIMBTBES. 
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ti^  %  can  also  be  used  repeatedly  without  being  refilled. 
The  second  tune  it  is  employed  connect  it,  for  the  sake  of  precaution,  with 
a  separately  weighed  tube  of  the  small  kind.  The  latter  rarely  increases  in 
weighty  and  the  first  tube  can,  therefore,  be  then  used  a  third  time.  If 
after  this  the  second  tube  has  become  heavier,  at  the  fourth  operation 
reject  the  first  tube,  and  use  the  second  tube  alone,  and  so  on. 

When  large  quantities  of  cai*bonic  acid  are  to  be  absorbed,  the  tube  g 
may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a  Liebig's  potash  apparatus. 

J^,  Separatum  from  aU  Bases  without  exception  {EetiviaUon  of  the  Add 
by  McpuLeiony  Absorption^  and  Volumetric  Analyeis), 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous,  especially  in  the  estimation  of  veiy 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  to  receive  the  same  in  a  known  volume 
of  standard  lime-  or  barytarwater,  and  to  complete  the  analysis  according 
to  Pettenkofer's  piinciple  (L,  b,  3). 

g,  JSetimatum  by  Measwring  the  Qae, 

This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  all  salts  which  are  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  distinguished  for  rapid  and  con- 
venient execution  and  very  satisfiftctory  results.     [The  azotometer,  fig.  56| 


Vlg.58 


is  employed,  and  the  details  of  the  prooess  are  for  the  most  part  similar 
to  those  followed  in  the  estimation  of  ammonia  as  described  on  page  159. 
The  weighed  carbonate  is  put  in  the  bottle  o^  and  the  tube  discharged 
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witih  5  ce.  of  H.  01.,  sp.  gr.  1*125.  When  the  burette  is  adjusted  to  zero, 
the  add  is  poured  (U  ones  upon  the  carbonate.  The  precautions  to  be 
obsarred  in  the  measurement  of  the  gas  are  as  detailed  on  page  161. 
It  is  not  needful  to  wait  so  long  for  the  gas  to  cool.  The  necessary 
corrections  are  applied  by  aid  of  the  foregoing  tables  given  by  Dietrich,* 
pp.  295-6-7.  Their  use  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  tables  given 
on  pages  160  and  162-3.] 

§  uo. 

2.  Silicic  Acid. 
I.  I)etermin(Uion. 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  invariably  effected  by  con- 
verting the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion, by  evaporating  and  completely  drying ;  the  insoluble  modification  is 
then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
against  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  tli^puritj/ofthe  weighed  silicic  acid. 
The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silibic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous  or 
acid  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate  the  solution  in 
a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

II.  Separation  of  Silicic  Add  from  the  S(ues. 

a,  Jnall  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Sj/drochloric  or  Nitric 
Addy  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  very  finely  pulverized,  the  powder 
dhed  at  100°  (not  above),  and  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in 
the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution  might  be  attended  with  disengagement 
of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be  used) ;  a  little  water  is  then  added,  and 
the  powder  mixed  to  a  uniform  paste.  Modei'ately  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or — if  the  substance  contains  lead  or  silver — ^nitric  acid,  is 
now  added,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in  other  terms  until 
the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded  at  the  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty 
powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds  smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences ;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others  the  silicic 
acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again,  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted 
digestion. , 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bsbth,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent  stirring, 
nntil  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape.  It  is  always  the 
safest  way  to  conduct  the  operation  of  drying  on  the  water-bath.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  water  and  evaporate  again. 

*  Frsa  Zeitsohzift,  iv.,  11, 14S.145. 
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In  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the  desiccation  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  a  stronger  heat,  as  when  deliquescent  chlorides  are  present, 
an  air-bath  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  which  may  be  constructed  in  a 
simple  way,  by  suspending  the  dish  containing  the  substance,  with  the 
aid  of  wire,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron,  in  a  maimer  to 
leave  everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  smaU  space  of  uniform  widtL 
Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the  most  strongly 
heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is .  liable  to  unite  again  with,  the  separated 
bases  to  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or  only  imperfectly,  by 
hydcochloric  acid. 

When  the-  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity  by 
thoroughly  moistening  it  witli  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water-bath,  diluted  with  hot 
water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  decanted  on  to  a  filter ;  the 
residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  stirred  with  hot  water,  and  the  fluid  once 
more  decanted ;  after  a  third  ipepetition  of  the  same  operation,  the  preci- 
pitate also  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water, 
well  dried;  and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  directed  in  §  52  or 
in  §  63.  For  the  pro})erties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.  The  results  are 
accurate.  The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chlorides,  are  determined 
by  the  methods  given  above.  Deviations  from  the  instructions  here  given 
are  likely  to  entail  loss  of  substance ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mass  is  not 
thoroughly  dried,  a  not  inconsiderable  poi'tion  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  solution,  whereas  if  the  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with,  only 
traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved;  in  accurate  analyses,  however,  even  such 
minute  ti-aces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  separated  from  the 
bases  precipitated  from  the  solution.  This  separation  may  be  readily 
effected  by  dissolving  them,  after  ignition  and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  by  long  digestion  in  the  heat ;  the  minute  portion  of 
silicic  acid  is  left  undissolved.  Again,  if  the  silicic  acid  is  not  thoroughly 
dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous  vapor  disengaged  upon  the  rapid 
application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry  away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose 
silica. 

The  purity  of  the  silicic  acid  *  may  be  conveniently  tested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Heat  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  soda  to  boiling,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  it  dissolves  completely, 
this  is  a  proof  of  its  purity ;  but  if  it  leaves  a  residue,  the  remainder  of 
the  silicic  acid  must  be  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  impurity  determined 
as  directed  in  &,  and  the  result,  of  course,  calculated  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  silica. 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  tiie  purity  of  the 
silicic  acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
the  silicic  acid,  ifpure^  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of  silicon). 
If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydrofluoric  add,  add  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite ;  the  residue  consists  of 
the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  were  mixed  with  the  silicic  add,  as  well 
as  any  titanic  acid  that  was  present  (Berzelius). 


*  This  testixig  is  more  especially  neceasaiy  in  oaaas  where  the  silido  add  haa 
sepojrated,  not  in  the  gelatiiioaa  state,  bat  in  the  polvemlent  form. 
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h.  Ciynw^ounds  vohick  are  not  decomposed  hy  HydroMorie  Add  or 
Nxtric  Acidy  on  digestion  in  open  vessds, 

a,  DecompoeiHon  by  JFhisum  with  Alkaline  CarboncUe. 

Keduce  the  substance  to  an  impalpable  i)owder,  by  trituration  and 
sifting  (8  25)  ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mix  with  about  4  times 
the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded 
glass  rod ;  wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
on  a  card,  and  transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the  crucible.  Cover  the 
latter  well,  and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  with 
double  draught,  or  a  blast  gas-lamp ;  or  insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
compactly  filled  up  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  mass  simply 
agglutinate  ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from  the  porous 
nuLss  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase  the  heat  after- 
wards, finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  terminate  the  operation  only 
when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and  gives  no  more 
babbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must  not  be  too 
small ;  in  fact,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The  larger  the  crucible, 
the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  removable;  a  concave 
cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  therefore  preferable  to  an  overlapping 
lid.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the  crucible  should  always  be  supported  on 
a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  (see  fig.  40,  p.  64),  with  the  opening  just 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible  to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet 
to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the  wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  con- 
ducting the  process  over  a  simple  gas-lamp,  it  is  advisable,  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  when  the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree, 
to  put  a  chinmey  over  the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting  on 
the  ends  of  the  iron  triangle  which  supports  the  platinum  triangle  ;  this 
chimney  should  be  about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  and  the  upper  opening  meas- 
ure about  4  cm.  in  diameter. 

When  the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with  tongs, 
and  placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean  iron  plate,  on  which  it  will  rapidly 
cool ;  it  is  then  genersdly  easy  to  detach  the  fused  cake  in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  put  into  a  beaker,  from 
10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gradually  added,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid  ;  the  beaker 
is  kept  CQvered  with  a  large  watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean 
outside,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  drops  of  fluid  which  the  escaping  car- 
bouic  acid  carries  along  with  it ;  the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover 
are  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  beaker.  The  crucible  is  also  riused  with 
dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained  added  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
continued  for  some  time,  to  insure  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid ; 
since  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred,  in  the  subse- 
quent evaporation,  by  spirting. 

If  in  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  powder  subsides 
(chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded,  the  hydrochloric 
solution  is  either  |jerfectly  clear,  or  light  flakes  of  silicic  adLd  only  float 
in  it    But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which  feels  gritty  under  the 
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glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  mineral.  The  cause  of  snch 
imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  pulveri- 
cation. 

In  such  cases  the  undecomposed  portion  may  be  fused  once  more  with 
carbonated  alkali ;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  process  vitli 
a  fresh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely  pulverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  solution  is  poured,  together  with  the  pre- 
cipitate of  silicic  acid,  into  a  porcelain,  or,  better,  into  a  platinum  dish, 
and  treated  as  directed  in  II.,  a. 

That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted,  the  beaker  should  be  rinsed 
only  once,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solution  dried  in 
it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
residue  left  in  the  evaporating  basin. 

This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  silicates  that  are  undecomposable  by  acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to 
determine  alkalies  in  silicates  is  evident. 

/8,  Decomposition  hy  means  df  Hydrofluoric  Add. 

The  finely-pulverized  silicate  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  rather 
concentrated,  slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid  being  added 
gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.  The  mix- 
ture, which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  od  a 
water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  pi*eseut  into  sulphates.  The 
mixture  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  during  which 
opei*ation  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  continually 
volatilizing ;  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some  height  above 
the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completely  ex- 
pelled. The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour ;  water  is  then  added, 
and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  If  the  decomposition  has  fully  succee<led« 
the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid.  If  an  undissolved  lesidue  is 
left,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  then  allowed 
to  deposit,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  decanted  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  now  eflect 
complete  solution,  provided  the  analyzed  substance  was  very  finely  ])ul- 
verized,  and  fi-ee  from  baryta,  strontia  (and  lead).  The  solution  is  added 
to  the  first.  The  bases  in  the  solution  (which  contains  them  as  sulphates, 
and  contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid)  are  determined  by  the  methods 
which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  thus  1  grm.  of  finely  elutriated  felspar,  mixed  with  40  c.  c 
water,  7  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  25^  and  3^  c.  c.  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves  completely  in  three  minutes. 
4  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  sepa- 
rates is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  no  more  hydrofluoric 
acid  escapes  (Al.  Mitscherlich  '*'). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  both 
the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  injuiiouB  sub- 

•  Jonzn.  t  pzakt  Chem.  81, 108. 
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stAnoes.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  add  and  the  erapoiation 
must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and  all  glass 
apparatus  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic  acid  is  in  this  method  simply 
inferred  from  the  loss,  a  combination  with  the  method  a  is  often  resorted 
to.    [See  also  §  160,  8S.] 

[y.  Decomposition  hy  ignition  with  CarhoncUs  of  Jjime  and  CIdoride 
of  Ammonium.    Prof.  J.  L.  Smith's  Method  for  separating  alkalies. 

Mix  1  part  of  the  pulverized  silicate  with  1  part  of  dry  chloride  of 
ammonium,*  by  gentle  trituration  in  a  smooth  mortar,  then  add  8  parts 
of  carbonate  of  Ume  (Qual.  Anal.  p.  83)  and  mix  intimately.  Bring  the 
mixture  into  a  platinum  crucible,  rinsing  the  mortar  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Warm  the  crucible  gradually  over  a  small  Bunsen  burn- 
er until  fumes  of  anmionia-salts  no  longer  appear,  then  heat  to  full  red- 
ness, but  not  too  intensely,  for  from  30  to  40  minutes,  f  The  mass  should 
sinter  together,  but  not  fuse.  When  cold  it  may  be  usually  detached  with 
ease  from  the  crucible.  It  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  capsule  with  100  c.  c. 
of  water  for  several  hours,  or  until  it  is  entirely  disintegrated  and  no 
lumps  remain.  Shoidd  the  mass,  from  overheating,  remain  partially  co- 
herent after  long  boiling,  it  may  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  mortar  and 
ground  finely,  an4  then  boiled  as  before.  Certain  silicates,  e,  g,  those  con- 
taining much  protoxide  of  iron,  fuse  easily  with  the  proportions  of  flux 
above  given.  In  their  case  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  ignition  on  a  new 
portion,  using  10  or  12  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  bringing  only  the 
lower  three-fourths  of  the  crucible  to  a  red  heat. 

The  fluxed  mass,  when  completely  disintegrated  by  boiling  with  water, 
yields  to  this  solvent  all  the  sdkalies,  with  some  chloride  of  calcium  and 
caustic  lime.  It  is  filtered  and  well  washed.  To  the  liquid  is  added  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (1 — 2  grms.)  in  solution,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a 
bulk  of  about  30  c.  c.  Then  a  little  more  .carbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
some  caustic  ammonia,  is  added,  to  insure  complete  separation  of  the  lime. 
Filter  and  collect  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  weighed  platinum  cap- 
sule, evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  dry  further,  supporting  the 
capsule  within  an  iron  cup  to  which  heat  is  applied,  and  finally  heat  care- 
fully almost  to  redness,  to  expel  ammonia-salts.  When  cool,  weigh.  The 
alkali-chlorides  thus  obtained  are  nearly  pure ;  but  on  dissolving  in  a  few 
drops  of  water,  a  little  black  residue  is  usually  seen.  This  may  be  re- 
moved, if  weighable,  by  filtration,  using  a  very  small  filter.  Prof. 
Smith's  method  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  for  separa- 
ting alkalies  from  a  silicate,  and  is  tmiversally  applicable,  except,  perhaps, 
in  presence  of  boracic  acid.  J 

*  The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  best  obtained  in  a  pnlyerulent  condition  bj  dis- 
solving some  of  the  salt  in  hot  water  and  evaporating  rapidly ;  the  greater  portion 
of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  will  deposit  itself  in  a  pulverulent  condition,  the 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  salt  thrown  on  bibulous  paper,  allowed  to  dry ;  the 
final  desiccation  being  carried  on  in  a  water-bath,  or  in  any  other  way  with  a 
OQiresponding  temperature. 

t  An  ordinary  portable  furnace^  with  a  conical  sheet-iron  cap,  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  likewise  aaswezs  the  puxpose  pexf ectlj  well,  all  the  requisite 
heat  bamg  afforded  by  it 
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Second  Gboup. 

Hydbochlobic  Acm — ^Hydbobromic  Acid — ^Htdbiodic  Acno— Htdbo- 

CYANio  Acm — ^Htdbosulphubic  Acid. 

§  Ul. 
1.  Hydbochlobic  Acm. 
I.  DetermiiuUian, 

Hjdrochlorio  acid  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  the  gravimetric 
as  well  as  in  the  volumetric  way.* 

a.   Gravimetric  Method, 

Determination  as  Chloride  of  Silver, 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added  in 
excess  to  the  solution  under  examination,  the  precipitated  chloride  is  made 
to  unite  by  application  of  heat  and  shaking,  washed  by  decantation,  dried, 
and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have  been  given  in  §  1 15, 1,  a,  a. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added  in  excess.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of  silver  separates  immediately  and 
completely  upon  shaking  the  vessel,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  after  standing  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  silver  is  therefore  more  readily 
efiected  than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  precipitate  is  often  collected  on 
a  filter ;  see  §  115,  1,  a,  |3.  Or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined  in  this 
way — that  the  chief  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation, 
dried  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited,  the  decanted  fluid  being 
passed  through  a  filter,  to  make  quite  sure  that  not  a  particle  of  chloride 
of  silver  be  lost.  The  filter  is,  after  drying,  incinerated  on  the  inverted 
cover  of  the  porcelain  crucible,  the  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  lid  replaced  on  the  crucible  in 
which  the  chloride  has  been  heated  to  incipient  fusion ;  a  gentle  heat 
is  then  once  more  appHed,  after  which  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under 
the  desiccator,  and  then  weighed. 

6.    Volvmieiric  Methods, 

a.    ^y  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neutral  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  value.  [This  is  best  prepared  by 
weighing  off  in  a  porcelain  crucible  about  4*8  grm.  of  clean  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver,  fusing  it  at  the  lowest  possible  heat,  and  then  ascertain- 
ing its  weight  accurately.  After  fusion  it  should  weigh  a  little  more  than 
4*7933  grm.,  the  quantity  that,  contained  in  a  litre  of  water,  gives  a  so- 
lution of  which  1  c.  c.  ='001  grm.  of  chloiine.  The  fused  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  warm  water,  the  solution  brought  into  a  litre  flask  and 
filled  to  the  mark,  observing  the  usual  precautions  as  to  temperature, 
&c.  When  thus  adjusted,  add  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  £rom  a  bu- 
rette, enough  water  to  bring  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  sUver  above  4*7933* 
grms.  to  the  requisite  dilution. 

*  For  the  addimetxic  estimation  of  free  hydroohlorio  acid,  see  §  20i, 
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groL       c.  c  [frin.  o.  o. 

4-7933  :  1000  : :  Excess  over  4-7933 :  Excess  over  1000. 

In  this  way  it  is  easy  with  a  burette  and  a  litre  flask  to  make  a  per- 
fectly accurate  standard  solution,  while  this  would  be  hardly  possible 
should  the  operator  weigh  off  less  than  4'7933  grm.  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  solution,  which  may  be  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle  indefi- 
nitely, without  change,  is  next  tested  by  means  of  pure  chloride  of  sodi- 
um. Either  an  equivalent  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  1*6486  grm. 
of  the  coarsely  powdered  and  gently  ignited  salt  in  1  litre  of  water,  and 
portions  of  20  c.  c.  are  taken,  or  several  portions  of  the  dry  salt,  0*05 
grm.,  are  weighed  off  and  dissolved,  each  in  a  separate  beaker,  in  20 — 30  c. 
c.  of  water.  To  each  solution  2  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure 
yellow  chromate  of  potassa  is  added.] 

Fill  a  Mohr's  burette  (if  it  has  an  Erdmakn's  float  so  much  the  better) 
up  to  zero  with  the  silver  solution,  and  allow  to  drop  slowly,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution  contained  in  one  of  the 
beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  falls,  a  red  spot,  which  on  stir- 
ring disappears,  owing  to  the  instant  decomposition  of  the  chromate  of 
silver  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  At  last,  however,  the  slight  red  col- 
oration remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver,  and  a  little 
chromate  of  silver  has  been  permanently  formed.  [The  number  of  c.  c.  of 
silver  solution  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  chlorine 
in  the  Na  CI  employed.  ,  An  excess  of  about  0*2  c.  c.  of  silver  solution  will 
be  required  to  produce  a  visible  coloration,  and  hence  this  quantity  may 
be  deducted  from  the  ampunt  used.  Should  repeated  trials  show  that 
the  silver  solution  is  not  of  exactly  the  intended  strength,  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  precise  standard  by  addition  of  water  or  nitrate  in  requi- 
site quantity.  It  is,  however,  ordinarily  better  to  take  the  mean  of 
several  accordant  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  preci})itatcd 
by  1  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution,  and  write  this  number  on  the  label  of  the 
bottle,  to  be  employed  as  a  factor  into  which  the  no.  of  c.  c.  of  silver  so- 
lution required  in  any  analysis  is  to  be  multiplied  to  find  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  sought  for.] 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being  practised 
in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade  of  red,  we  can 
determine  with  precision  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  chloride  soluble  in  water.  The  fluid  to  be  tested  must  be  neu- 
tral— free  acids  dissolve  the  chromate  of  silver.  The  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance is  therefore,  if  necessary,  rendered  neutral  by  addition  of  nitric 
acid  or  carbonate  of  soda  (it  should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid),  about 
2  drops  of  the  solution  of  yellow  chromate  added,  and  then  silver  from 
the  burette,  till  the  reddish  coloration  is  just  perceptible. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  Le,,  if  the 
red  color  is  too  strongly  marked,  he  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  containing  1*6486  in  a  litre  (and  therefore  corre- 
sponding to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop  by  drop 
again.  Of  course  in  this  case  1  c.  c.  must  be  deducted  from  tho  amougoijb 
of  silver  solution  used. 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  fluid  to  be  analysed  should  be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  sohi' 
tions  employed  in  standardizing  the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the 
same  strength,  otherwise  the  small  quantity  of  silver  'vd:iiich  produoea  tha 

20 
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coloration  will  not  stand  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  cUorine  present. 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  about  0*20  c.  c, 
the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the  case  of  quantities  of  chlorine 
differing  widely  from  that  originally  used  in  standardizing  the  silver  so- 
lution is  therefore  almost  inconsiderable.  If  the  amount  of  silver  solu- 
tion necessary  to  impart  the  coloration  always  remained  the  same,  we 
should  have  simply  to  deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experi- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely ;  since,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  chloride  of  silver  requires 
somewhat  more  chromate  of  silver  for  visible  coloration,  than  less  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  this  method  of  proceeding  would  not  always  increase  the 
exactness  of  the  results. 

0.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (Pisani's 
method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  slight 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Deteiminethe  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch  (see  p.  215),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver  which  has  combined 
with  the  chlorine ;  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  the  latter.  Results 
satisfactory. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first  deserves 
the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Pisani^s  method  (6,  0)  is  especially 
suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quantities  of  chlorine,  but  is  not 
applicable  when — ^as  in  nitre  analyses — ^large  quantities  of  alkaline  nitrate 
are  present  (p.  211). 

II.  Separation  of  Chlorine  from  the  Metals, 

a.  In  Sduhle  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  V. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  cJdoride  of  mercurt/y  the  chlorides  of  antimony^  and 
the  green  chloride  of  chromium,  form  exceptions  from  the  rule. 

ot.  From  solution  of  hiMoride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
besides  chloride  of  silver,  a  compound  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed  to  deposit,  the  fluid 
decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  6),  and  the  chlorine  in  the  fil- 
trate is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowenthal,  the  inventor  of 
this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy. f 

0.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  must  be  added  in  sufiScient  excess,  and  tiie 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 


*  Azmai.  d.  Mises,  X  83 ;  Liebif  and  Eopp*8  Jahiesbexioht  f.  1850,  75t 
t  Jowa  f .  prakt.  Ohem ,  66,  87l. 
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y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  ia  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  3.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water 
may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tajiAric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony 
should  be  tested  for  chlorine. 

8.  Solution  of  silver  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  from 
solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromium  (PfiLiooT).  The  chromium  is, 
therefore,  first  precipitated  with  anmionia,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a, 

b.  Tn  Jneoluble  Chlorides, 

a.  Chlorides  soluble  in  Nitric  Add, 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  L,  a, 

0.  Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
subchloride  of  mercury). 

aa.  Chloride  of  iead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  bicar- 
bonate and  ^Bv^ter.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§  132.  IL,  5.,  3). 
(&.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  uid  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences  to 
agglutinate.  Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkaline  chloride, 
which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  digestion 
with  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  metallic 
silver  may  be  Weighed  as  such ;  it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  a  clear  fluid.  The 
chlorine  is  determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained, 
as  in  L,  a. 
cc  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solution 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined as  in  I.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
or  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §  117  or  §  118.^ 

c.  The  soluble  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth^  fifth,  cmd  sixth 
gronps  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  169.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to 
test  the  precipitated  sulphides  for  chlonne. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weight  as  such ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bichloride  of 
tin,  which  sulphuric  acid  ficuls  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

Supplement, 
JDetermination' of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  SicUe^ 

§142. 
Chlorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volumetric 
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and  in  the  gntvimetric  waj.     The  volumetric  metliodB,  howerer,  dmem 
the  preferenoe  in  most  cases.     They  ue  very  numerous. 

I  shaJlonlyherea^ilducethftt  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the  moot  ftccorate 
(md  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient.* 

1.    VolumetTic  Method, 

With  Iodide  of  PotatHum  (after  BtiKSEN). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gnseons  form  or  in  aqueous  solatios,  into  con- 
tact with  an  exceea  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potasnum  in  water.  Each  eq. 
chlorine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine  bj 
means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  described  in  g  146,  you  will  learn  the 
quantity  of  chlonne  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  If  you  have  to  deter- 
mine the  chlorine  of  chlorine  water,  measure  a  portion  off  with  a  pipette. 
To  prevent  any  of  the  gas  entering  the  mouth,  connect  the  upper  end  of 
tlie  pipette  witii  a  tube  containing  moist  hydrate  of  potassa  laid  between 
cotton.  When  the  pipette  has  been  correctly  filled  allow  its  contents  to 
flow,  with  stirring,  into  an  excess  of  soluttou  of  iodide  of  potassium  (1  in 
10).  When  the  latter  is  in  excess,  a  black  precipitate  is  foimed.  If  the 
chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  condition,  you  may  employ  either  the 
apparatus  given  in  §  130,  I.,  </,  f3,  or  the  following,  which  is  especially 
suitable  where  the  chlorine  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  other  gases. 


Fig.  69. 
a  is  a  little  flask,  from  which  the  dtlorine  is  evolved  by  boiling  the 
substance  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  connected  with  the  tube  h  by 
means  of  a  flexible  tube.  The  latt«r  must  be  free  from  sulphur — should 
it  contain  sulphur  it  is  well  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  and  then  thoronghly 
washed.  The  thinner  tube  c,  which  has  been  fused  to  the  bulb  «f  i, 
leads  through  the  caoutchouc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  sul- 

*  Oompare  aiUcle  "  Chlodmetiy  "  in  the  Special  Part 
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phnr)  to  the  bulbed  U-tube  d,  wbicb  contains  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sinm,  and  which  for  safety  is  connected  with  the  plain  U-tube  e^  also 
containing  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  Both  tubes  stand  in  a  beaker 
filled  with  water.  The  apparatus  offers  the  advantages  that  the  fluid 
cannot  return,  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  remains  cold,  and  that  the 
absorption  is  complete.  After  all  the  chlorine  has  been  expelled  by 
boilii^  long  enough,  rinse  d  and  e  out  into  a  beaker  and  measure  the 
iodine  with  standard  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146). 

2.    Oravimetric  Methods 

The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
say,  for  instance,  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  ndxed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  say  0*5  grm.,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ;  after 
which  the  odor  of  chlorine  has  disappeared.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy  the  excess 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
determined  by  baryta  (§  132).  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid  corresponds  to  2  eq. 
chlorine  (Wickb*). 

Jn  fluids  containing^  besides  free  chlorine^  aUo  hyd/rochlaric  acid,  or  a 
metaUic  chloride^  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way : — 

A  weired  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  excess,  the  mixture  acidified,  after  some  time,  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The 
quantity  of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed 
portion,  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium;  the  difierence  gives  the 
ajnount  of  combined  chlorine.t 


Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  the  quantity 
of  free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Bunseh's  method,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  all  oxides  and  peroxides  which  yield  chlorine 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  analyzed  by  heating  them 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
chlorine  evolved.     For  the  modus  operandi  compare  1. 

§  143. 
2.  Hydrobromic  Acid. 

I.  Determination, 

a.  As  bromide  of  silver.  Free  hydrobromic  acid — ^in  a  solution  free 
from  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloridesr-^is  precipitated  by  silver  solution^ 
and  the  further  process  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(§  141).  For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  2.  The 
reaults  are  perfectly  accurate. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  99,  99. 

f  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  eolation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  {  only 
of  the  chlorine  are  obtained  as  chloride  of  silver:  6  Gl  -4-  6  Ag  O  =  5  Ag  Gl  -h 
Ag  O.  Gl  Oy,  (H.  Rose,  Weltzien,  Annal  d.  Ghem.  xl  Pharm.  91, 45).  If  chlorine 
water  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  there  are  formed  at  first  chloride  of  am- 
monium and  hypochlorite  of  ammonia,  the  latter  then  gradnallj  decomposes 
into  nitrogen  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  however,  a  little  chlorate  of  ammo- 
nia is  also  formed  besides  (Schonbein,  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  84,  886) ;  Zeit- 
achxift  f .  analyt.  Ghem.  2,  59. 
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The  folloidjig  methods  are  especially  serviceable  for  the  determiiiation 
of  small  amounts  of  bromine ;  thej  are  applicable  in  the  presence  of 
clilorides. 

b.  With  chlorine  wcUer  and  ehlorofbrm  {after  A.  Keimaior*).  This 
method  depends  on  the  facts  that  chlorine  when  added  to  bromides  fint 
liberates  the  bromine  and  then  combines  with  it,  and  that  bromine  col<mi 
chloroform  yellow  or  orange,  while  chloride  of  bromine  merely  commu- 
nicates a  yellowish  tinge  to  that  fluid.  The  process  is  as  follows : — ^Mlx 
the  liquid  containing  a  bromide  of  an  alkali  metal  in  neutral  solution,  in 
a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  drop  of  pure  chloroform  abovit  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  then  add  standard  chlorine  water  from  a  burette,  protected 
from  the  light  by  being  surrounded  with  black  paper.  On  shaking, 
the  chloroform  becomes  yellow,  on  further  addition  of  chloiine  water, 
orange,  then  yellow  again,  and  lastly — at  the  moment  when  2  cq.  chlo- 
rine have  been  used  for  1  eq.  bromine— yellowish  white  (K  Br  -h  2  CI  = 
K  01  -h  Br  01).  Oonsiderable  practice  and  skiQ  are  required  before  the 
operator  can  tell  the  end-reaction.  He  will  be  assisted  by  placing  the 
bottle  on  white  paper  and  comparing  the  color  of  the  chloroform  with 
that  of  a  dilute  solution  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassa  of  the  required 
color.  The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  should  depend  on  the  amount 
of  the  bromine  to  be  determined.  It  should  be  so  adjusted  that  about 
100  c.  c.  may  be  used.  The  chlorine  water  is  standardized  with  iodide 
of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  142,  1).  The  method  is  es- 
pecially suited  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  bromine  in 
mother  liquors,  kelp,  <fec.  The  results  are  very  approximate :  e.^.^  0*0180 
instead  of  0-0185— 0*055  instead  of  0069— 0-0112  instead  of  00100,  &c. 
If  the  fluid  contains  organic  substances,  it  is — after  being  rend^'ed  alka- 
line with  caustic  soda — evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited  in  a 
silver  dish,  extracted  with  water,  the  solution  neutralized  exactly  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  tested. 

c.  Bjsine's  colarim^tric  7nethod,\  The  bromine  is  liberated  by  means 
of  chlorine,  and  received  in  ether ;  the  solution  is  compared,  i^ith  re- 
spect to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength, 
and  the  quantity  of  bromine  in  it  thus  ascertained.  Fehling|  obtained 
satisfactory  results  by  this  method.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  bromine  contained  in  the  fluid  to  be  analyzed  must  be  known 
in  some  measure,  before  this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the  brine 
examined  by  Fehuno  could  contain  at  the  most  0*02  grm.  bromine  in 
60  grm.,  he  prepared  ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to  ten  several 
portions  of  60  grm.  each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  increas- 
ing quantities  of  broipide  of  potassium,  containing  respectively  from 
0*002  grm.  to  0*020  grm.  bromine.  He  added  an  equal  volume  of  etha* 
to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no  further 
change  observed  in  the  color  of  the  ether.  It  being  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  hit  this  point  exactly,  since  too  little  as  well  as  too  much 
chlorine  makes  the  color  appear  lighter,  Fehlino  prepared  three  samples 
of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose  the  darkest  of  them  for  the  compari- 
son.    60  grm.  are  now  taken§  of  the  mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the 

*  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  115, 140. 

f  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Ghem.  86,  184,  juroposed  to  effect  the  determination  of  Izo- 
mine  in  mother  liquors. 
1  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45,  269. 
§  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  meamxe. 
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same  volume  of  ether  added  as  was  added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then 
chlorine  water.  Every  experiment  is  repeated  several  times.  Direct 
sunlight  must  he  avoided,  and  the  operation  conducted  with  proper  ex- 
pedition. In  my  opinion  it  is  well  to  replace  the  ether  by  chloroform 
or  bisidphide  of  carbon. 

IL  Separation  of  Jiromine  from  Hie  Metals. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analzyed  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides  (§  141,  IL,  a  to  «Q,  the  whole  of  these  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition  of  bro- 
mides by  sulphuric  acid  (§141,  II.,  ef),  porcelain  crucibles  must  be  used 
instead  of  platinum  ones,  as  tiie  latter  would  be  attacked  by  the  liber- 
ated bromine. 

Supplement, 
Determination  of  Free  JBromine, 

§  H4. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form,  is 
caused  to  act  on  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Each  eq. 
bromine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine,  which  is  most  conveniently  determined 
by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146).  As  regards  the  best  mode 
of  bringing  about  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
compare  §  142,  1. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid 
or  metallic  bromides  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  fi'ee 
clilorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  §  142,  at  the  end). 

3.  Hydbiodic  Acm. 

I.  DetermvnoHon, 

a.  As  Iodide  op  Silver,  Graviketrically. — If  you  have  hydriodic 
acid  in  solution,  free  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (§  1,41).  For  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  3.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

6,  As  Protiodide  op  Palladittm,  Gravimetrically. — ^The  following 
method,  recommended  first  by  Lassaigne,  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to 
effect  the  separation  of  hydriodic  acid  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  well  adapted.  Acidify  the  solu- 
tion slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
palladium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms  ;  let  the  mixture  stand  from  24 
to  48  hours  in  a  warm  place,  filter  the  brownish-black  precipitate  off  on  a 
weighed  filter,  wash  with  waiTi  water,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  from 
about  70°  to  80°,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  drying  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  replacing  the  water  (after  the  operation  of  washing) 
by  some  alcohol,  and  the  latter  fluid  again  by  a  little  ether.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  8  94,  3.  This  method  gives  very  accurate 
restdts,  provided  the  drying  be  managed  with  proper  care ;  but  if  the 
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temperature  is  raiaed  to  near  100^,  the  precipitate  smells  of  iodine,  and  a 
trLfllng  loss  is  incurred. 

Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  weigh- 
ing it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  pla- 
tinum,* and  calculate  the  iodine  from  the  residuary  metallie  palladium 
(H.  Rose). 

c.  With  Chlorine  Water  and  Chlorofork  (after  A.  and  F. 
DuPRtf ).  This  is  based  upon  the  cii'cumstance  that,  when  chlorine 
water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  added  to  a  metallic  iodide,  the 
first  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  iodine,  which  then  combines  with  b 
more  equivalents  of  chlorine  to  pentachloride  of  iodine.  Golpier-Be&- 
BEYRE  adds  starch  paste  to  render  this  transition  perceptible,  whilst  A.  and 
F.  DuPR^  employ,  with  much  better  success,  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  which  are  colored  intensely  violet  by  free  iodine  as  well  as  by  aU 
compounds  of  iodine  with  chloiine  containing  less  than  5  eq.  chlorine. 

The  process  may  be  conducted  in  two  diiferent  ways. 

a.  Add  chlorine  water  to  a  few  litres  of  water,  and  determine  the  chlo- 
rine in  the  fluid  as  directed  in  §  142. 

Take  now  of  the  fluid  under  examination  a  quantity  containing  no  more 
than  about  10  mgrm.  iodine,  and  pour  this  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  a 
few  grammes  of  pure  chloroform  or  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon  (free  from 
sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  and  then  gradually,  drop  by  drop, 
chloiine  solution,  adding  and  shining  vigorously  by  turns,  until  the  violet 
color  of  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  just  disappears ;  which 
point  may  be  hit  with  the  greatest  precision.  6  eq.  chlorine  consumed  in 
this  process  correspond  to  1  eq.  iodine.  A  still  simpler  way  is  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  dilute  chloiine  water  by  making  it  act  upon  a 
known  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  say  10  c.  c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining O'OOl  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.  c,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  fluid  under 
examination.  The  amount  of  chlorine  consumed  in  the  first  experiment 
is,  in  that  case,  to  the  known  amount  of  iodine  as  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  second  experiment  is  to  x. 

In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  so  considerable  as,  when  sepa- 
rated, to  impart  a  distinctly  perceptible  coloration  to  the  fluid,  it  is  better 
to  delay  adding  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  until  the  color 
first  produced  has  neaiiy  disappeared  again  upon  further  addition  of 
chlorine  water. 

That  this  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  substances  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  free  chlorine  or  iodine,  is  self-evident ;  organic  matters, 
^ore  particulaiiy,  must  not  be  present.  If  they  are,  as  is  usimlly  the  case 
with  mother  liquors,  the  method  ^  should  be.  employed. 

0,  Add  to  the  fluid  under  examination  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
.  carbon,  then  dilute  chlorine  water  of  unknown  strength,  until  the  fluid  is 
just  decolorized.  At  this  point  all  the  iodine  is  converted  in  I  Clj.  Add 
now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  excess ;  this  will  produce 
for  every  equivalent  of  I  Cl^,  6  eq.  free  iodine,  which  remain  dissolved  in 
the  fluid.  Determine  the  liberated  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 
or  sulphurous  acid,  as  directed  in  §  146,  and  divide  the  quantity  found 
by  6  :  the  quotient  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  ex- 
amined  fluid. 

*  This  sabstanoe  is  not  injured  by  the  opeiatlQii, 
t  AnuaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  04,  305. 
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In  presence  of  bromides,  Dupr£'s  method  requires  certain  modifications^ 
for  which  I  refer  to  §  169. 

This  method  is  suited  more  particularly  for  the  estimation  of  minute 
quantities  of  iodine.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

d.  By  D1STILI4ATION  WITH  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (after  Duflos). 
When  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated,  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus,  with  solution  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  escapes  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor  and  protochloride  of  ii*on 
is  formed  (Fca  CI3  +  H 1  =  2FeCl-hHCl  -h  I).  The  iodine  passing  over  is 
received  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (apparatus,  fig.  59,  p.  308), 
and  its  quantity  determined  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sulphurous 
acid,  as  directed  §  146.  In  employing  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  must  be  free  from  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid.  It  is  best  to  prepare  it  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

e.  By  Separation  with  Hyponitric  Acid.  See  separation  of  iodine 
&om  chlorine,  §  169. 

II.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  the  MetaU, 

The  metallic  iodides  are  analyzed  like  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  the  iodine  may 
be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the  free  alkali 
almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an 
excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate, 
which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  I  have  to  observe  that 
many  of  them  are  more  advantageously  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potassa 
or  soda,  than  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  latter  process  being  apt 
to  be  attended  with  separation  of  iodine.  This  applies  more  particulai*ly 
to  subiodide  of  copper  and  to  protiodide  of  palladium.  From  iodides 
soluble  in  water,  the  iodine  may  also  be  precipitated  as  protiodide  of 
palladium. 

Lastly,  it  is  open  to  the  analyst  in  almost  all  cases  to  determine  the 
base  in  one  portion  of  the  compound,  by  heating  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  iodine,  in  another  portion,  by  the  method  I.,  e.  The 
iodide  of  mercury  is  best  decomposed  by  distillation  with  8  to  10  parts  of 
a  nuxture  of  1  part  cyanide  of  potassium  with  2  parts  anhydrous  lime, 
Apparatus,  fig.  50,  p.  222  ;  a  6  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  Rose  *). 

Supplement. 

Determination  of  Free  Iodine, 

§  146. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in 
analytical  chemistry,  since,  as  Bunsex  first  pointed  out,  it  is  a  means  for 
the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  separate  from  the  same  a  definite  quantity  of  iodine 
(«.^.,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  or,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield 

*  ZeitBohrift  f .  anal  Ghem.  2, 1. 
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a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine  {e.g.y  chromic  acid,  some  peroxides,  ^.). 
By  causing  the  chlorine  produced  to  act  on  iodide  of  potassium,  we  obtain 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

BUKSEN  AND  ScHWABZ^S  MsTHOD. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  following  reaction  2  (NaO  S,  0)+!=: 
Nal-f-NaOS,  O^ 

a.  Requisites. 

a.  Iodine  «oZi^^um  of  known  strengh.  Dissolve  6*2  to  6*3  grm.  iodine 
with  the  aid  of  about  9  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid) 
and  water  to  about  1200  c.  c. 

3.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dissolve  12*2  to  12*3  gnn.  of 
the  pure  and  dry  salt  in  water  to  about  1200  c.  c. 

y.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  of  water.  The  solution  must  be  col- 
orless and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  (either  must  be  iron-free). 

6.  Sta/rch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gradually  with 
about  100  paiis  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant  stirriog. 
Allow  to  cool  quietly,  and  pour  off  the  fluid  from  any  deposit.  The 
solution  should  be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all  lumps.  The  starch 
solution  is  best  prepared  fresh  before  each  sejies  of  expeiiments. 

h.  Preliminary  Determinations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  relation  between  the  Iodine  Solution  and  the 
Hyposulphite  Solution, 

Fill  two  burettes  with  the  solutions.  Run  20  c.  c.  of  the  hyposul- 
phite into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  3  or  4  c.  c.  starch  solution, 
then  add  the  iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If  you  have 
added  a  drop  too  much,  run  in  one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  hyposul- 
phite, and  then  more  cautiously  one  drop  after  another  of  the  iodine 
solution.  After  a  few  minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both 
burettes.  Suppose  we  had  used  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  to  20*2  c.  c 
iodine. 

0.  JEhsact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Solution, 

This  is  performed  by  comparison  with  a  known  quantity  of  pure 
iodine;  the  process  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, -best  conducted  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Select  three  watch-glasses,  a,  &,  and  c,  which  fit  each  other ;  weigh  6 
and  c  together  accurately.  Put  about  0*5  grm.  pure  dry  iodine  (pre- 
paced  according  to  §  65,  6)  into  a,  place  it  on  an  iron  plate  and  heat  gen- 
tly, till  dense  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Now  cover  it  with  b  and  regnkte 
the  heat  so  that  the  iodine  may  sublime  entirely  or  almost  entirely  into 
6.  Next  remove  6,  while  still  hot,  give  it  a  gentle  swing  in  the  air,  to 
remove  the  still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and  any  traces  of  aqueous 
vapor,  cover  it  with  c,  allow  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  weigh  and 
transfer  the  two  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  weighed  iodine,  to  a 
capacious  beaker,  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Now  run 
in  hyposulphite  from  the  burette  till  the  fluid  is  just  decolorized,  add  3 
to  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  and  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette^ 
to  incipient  blueness. 
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After  tlie  two  burettes  bave  been  read  off,  tbe  following  simple  calca- 
lation  gives  tbe  strength  of  tbe  iodine  solution : — 

Suppose  we  bad  weigbed  off  0*150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29*5  c.  c. 
byposulpbite  and  0*3  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

From  a,  we  know  tbat  20  c.  c.  byposulphite  correspond  to  20'2  c.  c. 
iodine  solution ;  29*5  c.  c.  therefore  cori'espond  to  29*8  c.  c. 

Now  29*5  c.  c.  bjposulpbite  coiTespond  to  0*150  grm.  iodine +0*3  c.  c. 
iodine  solution. 

But  29*5  c.  c.  bjposulpbite  also  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solu- 
tion. 

.•.0*150  grm.  iodine+0*3  c.  c.  iodine  solution=29'8  c.  c.  iodine  solu- 
tion. 

.•.0*150  grm.  iodine =29*5  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.'.1  c.  c.  iodine  solution=0*0050847  grm.  iodine. 

Tbe  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  tbe  mean  of  tbe  two 
residts  taken,  provided  tbey  exbibit  sufficient  imiformitj. 

/.  DUution  of  the  stamdard  Jlmds  to  a  convenient  strength, 

Witb  tbe  aid  of  tbe  iodine  solution  tbe  sirengtb  of  wbicb  we  now 
know  exactly,  and  tbe  solution  of  bjrposulpbite  of  soda  wliicb  stands  in 
a  known  relation  to  tbe  same,  we  migbt  make  any  determinations  of 
iodine.  Tbe  calculation,  altbougb  in  principle  extremely  simple,  is  yet 
somewbat  bam}>ered  by  reason  of  tbe  long  decimal  wbicb  expresses  tbe 
quantity  of  iodine  in  1  c.  c.  of  tbe  solution.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
to  dilute  tbe  iodine  solution  so  tbat  1  c.  c.  may  exactly  contain  0*005 
grm.  iodine.  Tbis  is  done  by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding 
tbe  necessary  quantity  of  water ;  in  our  case  16*94  c.  c,  for  5  :  5*0847 
::  1000  :  1016-94.  if  the  litre  flask  will  bold  above  the  mark,  tbis 
16*94  c.  c,  it  is  simply  added,  otherwise  it  is  put  into  the  diy  bottle 
destined  to  receive  the  iodine  solution,  the  iodine  solution  added,  tbe 
"whole  shaken  together,  a  portion  of  tbe  fluid  returned  to  the  flask, 
shaken,  poured  back  into  tbe  bottle,  and  the  whole  shaken  again. 

Tbe  solution  of  bjrposulpbite  may  now  be  diluted  in  a  corresponding 
maimer.  In  our  case  we  should  have  bad  to  add  27*11  c.  c.  water  to 
1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  following  considera- 
tion : — 

20*2  c.  c.  of  tbe  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  c.  c.  of  the 
hyposulphite  solution. 

.'.1000  c.  c.  coi-respond  to  990*1  c.  c. 

Now  these  1000  c.  c.  were  made  up  to  1016*94  by  addition  of  water ; 
if  therefore  we  make  up  990*1  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  tbe 
same  bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  have  equivalent  solutions. 
Hence,  to  990*1  c.  c.  we  must  add  26*84  c.  c.  water,  or  to  1000  c.  c. 
27*11  water. 

In  such  cases  of  dilution,  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  litre  in- 
stead of  an  uneven  number  of  c.  c,  as  in  measuring  tbe  latter  errors  and 
inaccuracies  may  readily  occur;  I  bave  therefore,  above,  recommended 
the  preparation  of  1200  c.  c.  of  tbe  fluids,  so  tbat  after  their  determina- 
tion 1000  c.  c.  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

e.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine,  best  in  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  tbe  iodide  of  po* 
tassinm  solution,  using  about  5  c.  c.  to  0*1  grm.  of  iodine,  add  hyposul- 
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phite  soludon  from  the  burette  till  decoloration  is  just  produced,  then 
3  or  4  c  0.  starch  solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette  to 
incipient  blueness.  The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of  iodine 
as  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  hyposulphite  used 
nUmLs  the  c.  c.  of  the  former  used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  the  latter. 
Where  the  solutions  are  of  equal  value  and  Ice.  corresponds  to  0*005 
grm.  iodine,  the  calculation  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  simple ;  for  suppose 
we  had  used  21  c.  c.  Na  O,  S^  O,  and  Ice.  iodine,  the  quantity  of  iodine 
present  is  0*100  grm. 

21—1=20,  and  20  X  0-005 =0-100. 

d.  Keeping  of  the  Solutioks. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  are  kept  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  former  then  suffers  no 
alteration,  and  the  latter  also  is  stable  or  only  slightly  liable  to  change. 
Caution  demands,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  solutions  should  be 
tested  before  each  new  seiies  of  experiments.  The  known  amount  of 
iodine  in  the  iodine  solution  is  and  always  remains  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
cess. 


If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, the  former  is  determined  in  one  portion,  by  the  preceding 
method,  and  the  total  amount  of  iodine  present  in  another  portion.  To 
this  end,  sulphurous  acid  is  added  until  the  fluid  appears  colorless,  and 
then  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (8  145,  L,  a) ;  the  mixture  is  digested 
with  nitric  aicid.  to  remove  any  sulphate  of  silver  that  might  have  been 
thrown  down  along  with  the  iodide,  filtered,  &c, ;  or  the  fluid  is  distilled 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as  dii'ected  in  §  145, 1.,  <L 

§U7. 

4.  Hydboctaxic  Acid. 

I.  Detemiinatian, 

a.  If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solution,  mix  the  solution,  in 
a  rather  dilute  state,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  add  a 
little  nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  pr^ 
cipitated  cyanide  of  silver  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed  filter,  drying 
at  100^  and  weighing  (§  115,  3),  or  by  collecting  on  an  unweighed  filter 
and  converting  into  metallic  silver.  The  latter  operation  is  performed 
by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  ^  hour,  or  till  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight  (H.  Rose). 

If  you  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addition  of 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  fluid  has  become  clear,  and  at 
once  supersaturate  slightly  with  nitric  acid.  This  modification  of  the 
process  is  indispensable  to  precipitate  from  these  fluids  the  whole  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  cyanide  of  silver.  In  measuring  a  fluid  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  pipette,  have  a  little  tube  filled  with  granulated 
■oda-lime  between  the  latter  and  the  mouth. 

6.  Lie  Bio's  Volumetric  Jtfethod,* — If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 

*  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  a.  Pbarm.  77, 103. 
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potaflsa  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  then  added,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  cyanide  of  silver — or,  if  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added  (which  i? 
always  advisable),  of  chloride  of  silver — forms  only  after  the  whole  of 
the  cyanogen  is  converted  into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The 
first  drop  of  solutioil  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  per- 
manent precipitate.  1  eq.  silver  consumed  in  the  process  coiTesponds,  there- 
fore, exactly  to  2  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  (2  K  Cy  +  Ag  O,  N05=Ag  Qy,  K  Cy 
-f  K  O,  N  Oft).  A  decinormal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
consequently  10*797  grm.  silver  in  the  litre,  should  be  used ;  1  c.  c.  of 
this  solution  corresponds  to  0*0054  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to  10  grm,  ought  to  be  used,  but  of  bitter 
almond  water  about  50  grm. ;  if  exactly  5*4  or  54  grm.  are  used,  the 
c.  c.  of  the  silver  sohition,  divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly 
the  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  suita- 
bly diluted  first  by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes  of  water ;  bitter  almond 
water  also  is  slightly  diluted  ;  if  turbid,  alcohol  is  added,  unti]  the  tur- 
bidity disappears. 

LiEBiG  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilution, 
and  has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly  with  those 
obtained  by  a.  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic  acid. 
A  considerable  excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  0*1  grm.  of  the  salt.  Should  it  contain 
sulphide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  carbonate 
of  lead  must  be  first  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  before  proceeding 
to  the  determination. 

II.  /Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals, 
a.  In  Cyanides  of  the  Alkali  Metals, 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  tvithout  previous  solution  in  water)  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric  acid  in 
slight  excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  cyanide 
of  silver  as  in  I.,  a.  The  bases  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  after  sepa- 
rating the  excess  of  silver. 

h.  In  Cyanides^  which  are  easily  decomposed  hy^  and  soluble  in,  Nitric 
Acid, 

Digest  for  some  time  with  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  frequently,*  then 
add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
foreign  cyanide  is  fully  dissolved  and  the  cyanide  of  silver  has  become 
pure  and  quite  white.  Then  filter.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is 
well  to  test  the  metal  obtained  by  long  ignition  of  the  cyanide  of  silver, 
whether  it  is  free  from  those  metals  which  were  combined  with  the 
cyanogen. 

c.  In  Cyanide  of  Mercury, 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sul- 
phide of  mercury  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little  ammonia 

*  Doable  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassiam  yields  by  this  process  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  nickel  Other  double  cjanides  are  similarly 
decomposed. 
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or  hydrochloric  add  be  added;  it  is  detemuned  according  to  §  118,  3. 
If  the  compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the  cyanogen  may  be  deter- 
mined in  another  portion  by  ignition  with  oxide  of  copper,  the  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  being  collected  and  separated  (oomp.  organic  analysis). 
EL  Boss  and  Finkbnbb*  give  the  following  method  for  determining 
cyanogen  in  solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  solution  of  the 
cyanide  of  mercury  with  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1 
part  of  mercurynsalt  add  about  2  parts  of  the  zinc-salt.  Add  to  the 
dear  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  gradually  till  it  produces  a 
perfectly  white  predpitate  of  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  predpitate,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  zinc,  settles  well.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  filter  it  off  and  wash  with  very  dilute  ammonia. 
The  filtrate  contains  cyanide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  anmionia,  together  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  conse- 
quently no  escape  of  the  latter  takes  place.  Mix  it  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  The  cyanide  of  siLver 
is  next  washed  a  little  by  decantation,  then — to  free  it  from  any  cyanide 
of  zinc  simultaneously  predpitated — ^heated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  finally  filtered  off,  washed,  and  determined  after  I.,  a.  The 
precipitated  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  mercury 
precipitated  as  subchloride  according  to  §  118,  2,  a.  The  test-analyses 
commimicated  by  Rose  yidded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  the  Wet  Way, 

Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides — ^both  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobaltieyanides) — may,  as  is  well  known,  be 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  and 
water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtained  as  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  metals 
passing  into  oxides. 

H.  Rose  (loc.  ct^)  has  shown,  that  Prussian  blue,  ferro-  and  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potasdum,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analyzed  in 
this  manner. 

Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  till  com- 
plete decompodtion  is  effected,  add — in  order  to  render  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  oxide  of  mercury  removable  by  the  filter — ^nitric  acid  in 
small  portions,  till  the  alkaline  I'eaction  has  nearly  disappeared,  filter, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  the  predpitate,  ignite — ^very  gradually  raising 
the  heat — under  a  hood  (with  a  good  draught),  and  weigh  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  remaining.  In  the  filtrate  the  cyanogen  is  determined 
according  to  c,  and  any  potassa  that  may  be  present  is  estimated  in  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  cyanide  of  silver. 

e.  DetermincUion  of  Metals  contained  in  Cyanides  with  decomposition 
and  volatilization  of  tlie  Cyanogen, 

Of  the  various  means  for  completely  decomposing  compounds  of  cyan- 
ogen, especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H.  Boss  {loc,  cit.)^ 
three  particularly  are  worthy  of  recommendation,  viz.,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
nitrates  seemed  deddedly  less  suitable  on  account  of  their  too  violent 
action. 

a.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid.    All  cyanogen  oompoimdii^ 

*  Zdtsohr.  t  anal.  Ghem.  1,  288. 
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simple'  or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  converted  into  sul- 
phates or  oxides,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a  powdered  condition 
in  a  platinum  dish  or  a  capacious  platinum  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
about  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water,  and  heated 
till  almost  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The  residual  mass 
is  then  free  from  cyanogen.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if  necessary,  with 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxides  determined  by  the  usual 
methods. 

^.  DsGOMPOSiTiON  BY  SuLPHATE  OF  Mercttrt.  Of  the  combinations 
of  oxide  of  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid,  those  suitable  to  our  present 
purpose  are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The  substance 
is  mixed  with  6  parts  of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  gradu- 
ally, and  finally  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat,  till  all  the 
mercury  has  volatilized,  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  remains  constant. 
If  alkalies  are  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  during 
the  final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  convert  the  bisulphates 
into  neutral  salts.  The  residue  may  usually  be  analyzed  by  simple  treat- 
ment with  water,  in  the  case  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  for  instance, 
the  sulphate  of  potassa  dissolves,  and  pure  (alkali-free)  sesquioxide  of 
iron  remains  behind.  The  test-€uialyses  that  have  been  communicated 
yielded  excellent  results. 

7.  Decompositiok  by  Chloride  of  Ahmonium.  Mix  the  substance 
with  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this  salt  and  ignite  the  mixture 
moderately  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  181,  fig.  47).  From 
the  cooled  mass  water  extracts  alkaline  metallic  chloride,  while  the 
reducible  metals  remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  po- 
tassium and  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  not  so  for  iron  compounds, 
since  the  iron  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  «  is  employed,  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  combustion,  if  an  estima- 
tion by  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 

/*.  DeiermirMtion  of  H^a  Alkalies^  especially  of  Ammonia  in  Soluble 
Ferrocyanides, 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in 
moderate  excess,  filter  off  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  free 
the  filtrate  from  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen,  and  then 
determine  the  alkalies  (Reindel*). 

g.    Volv/metric  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 

OL.  After  E.  de  Haen.  This  method,  devised  in  my  laboratory,  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  (and  which  may 
accordingly  be  assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by 
addition  of  permanganate  of  potassa  converted  into  the  corresponding 
ferricyanide.  If  this  conversion  is  effected  in  a  very  dilute  fiuid,  con- 
taining about  0*2  grm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  from  200  to  300  c. 
c,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  indicated 
by  the  change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  to  i*eddiah- 
yellow. 

The  process  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  viz.,         ^ 

■■■■■■■  !■       I  — — 

*  Joom.  f .  prakt  Cbem.  65,  45d. 
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1.  A  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potaasium. 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  former  i^  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grm.  perfectly  pure  and  dry 
crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  water  to  1  litre ;  each  c  c. 
therefore  contains  20  mgrm.  The  latter  is  diluted  so  that  somewhat 
less  than  a  buretteful  is  required  for  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution  in 
its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,*  measure  off,  by  means  of  a 
small  pipette,  10  c  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (con- 
taining 0*200  gnn.)  dilute  with  about  250  c.  c.  water,  acidify  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow  the 
permanganate  to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  change  from  yellow  to  reddish-jeWow  indicates  that  the  conversion 
is  complete.*  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  always  give  very  accu- 
rately corresponding  results.  If  at  any  time  you  have  reason  to  sus]>ect 
that  the  permanganate  has  suffered  alteration,  recourse  must  be  had 
again  to  this  experiment. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  feiTocyanide  of  potassium  contained 
in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  5  grm.  to  250 
c.  c. ;  take  10  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just  dii*ected«  Sup- 
pose, in  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate,  you  have  used 
20  c.  c,  and  you  find  now  that  19  c.  c.  is  sufficient,  the  simple  rule-of- 
tbree  sum, 

20  :  0-200::  19  :  a? 

will  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  0*200  grm. 
of  the  analyzed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  small  calculation  may  be 
dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly  50  c.  c. 
correspond  to  0*200  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the 
number  of  half-c.  c.  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  present  in  the  analyzed  salt. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by  means 
of  pure  feiTocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  way, 
one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be  employed;  bearing 
in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  =  422*44 
(together  with  the  water  of  crystallization^,  2  eq.  iron  dissolved  to  pro- 
toxide =  56,  and  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  =  63  (together  with  the  water  of 
hydration  and  ci'ystallization)  are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solu- 
tion oi,  peiinanganate  of  potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  as  just  now  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows : — 
Mix  the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in  excess, 
boil,  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate  appears 
black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has  precipitated. 
Dilute  now  to  300  c.  c,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  ferro- 
cyanide in  portions  of  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  the  fluid.  As  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  process,  the 

*  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  the  c^iaage  of  ooloor, 
add  to  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesqnichloride  of 
iron :  if  this  fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint,  the  conversion  is  acoompliahed. 
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reBolts  aire  not  absolutely  accurate.  The  difference  ib  bo  very  trifling, 
however,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution  of 
potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analyzed  by  boiUng  a  weighed 
sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  (adding,  in 
the  case  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 

/5.     After  R  Bohlio.* 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  also 
solphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  prussiate  works),  the 
method  given  in  a  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following  method---depending  on 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
— ^may  then  be  used ;  it  is  accurate  enough  for  technical  purposes.  Dis- 
solve 10  gruL  pure  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  litre,  also  4  grm.  pure  dr^ 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  1  litre.  Add  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  latter  solutic*} 
(which  contain  0*2  grm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassiimi)  copper  solution  from 
a  burette  to  complete  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In  order  to  hit 
this  point  exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  filter-paper  into  the 
brownish-red  fluid,  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate,  leaving  the  preci- 
pitate of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  behind.  At  first  the  moist  strips  of  paper, 
when  touched  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  become  dark  blue,  the  reaction 
gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  vanishes  altogether.  We 
now  know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution  with  reference  to  its  action  on 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  can,  therefore,  by  its  means  test  solutions 
containing  unknown  amounts  of  ferrocyanogen.  If  alkaline  metallic  sul- 
phides are  present,  they  are  first  removed  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of 
lead.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of  lead,  acidify  with  dilute  sulphu* 
rio  acid,  and  then  proceed. 

§  148. 
5.  Htdrosulphubio  Acn>. 

L  J)ei€rininatu>n, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  most  readily  and  very  accu- 
rately determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  iodine ;  it  may  also 
be  determined  by  conversion  into  a  suitable  sulphide  or  into  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  weighing. 

a.  The  method  of  determining  free  sulphiiretted  hydrogen  by  volu- 
metric analysis,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  wap  employed  first  by 
DupASQUiBB.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol  gradually 
alters  the  composition  of  this  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.     The  decomposition  is  as-  follows : 

HS-hI=HI-hS 

1  eq.  las  127  corresponds,  therefore,  to  1  eq.  H  Ss=:17*  However,  this 
exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  enly  if  the  amount 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  to  be  analyzed  does  not  exceed  0*04 
per  cent.  (Bunsbk).   Fluids  containing  a  larger  proportibA  ei  sulphuretted 

■    "  ■  ■     ■     I  ■.  ■   '  ■  -       ■  y 

*  Polytecbn.  Notiilslatt,  te,  9L 
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hydrogen  must  therefore  first  he  diluted  to  the  required  degree  with  bbiled 
water  cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  he  used  for  the  estimation  of  larger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  weak  solutions,  e.  g,y  sulphuretted 
mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146  to 
5  times  the  volume,  which  accordingly  will  give  a  fluid  containing  about 
0-001  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  dilute, 
if  required,  in  the  manner  dii-ected,  add  some  thin  starch-paste,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stirring,  until  the  permanent 
blue  color  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  expeiiment  indicates  ap- 
proximately, but  not  witli  positive  accuracy,  the  relation  between  the 
examined  water  and  the  iodine  solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  tc 
220  c.  c.  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  12  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine  con- 
taining 0'0009 1 8  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c*  Introduce  now  into  a  flask  neari]? 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the  sulphuretted  water  in 
quantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be  determined,  by  weight  oi 
measure ;  f  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin  starch-paste,  and  after  this 
iodine  solution  until  the  blue  color  just  begins  to  show.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation  and  oxidation.  In  my  analysis  of 
the  Weilbach  water,  256  c.  c.  of  the  water  required,  in  my  second  experi- 
ment, 16-26  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  which,  calculated  to  the  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  220  c.  c,  makes  13*9 
c.  c,  or  1'9  c.  c.  more^ 

But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclu- 
sive, when  made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it  being  still  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue 
tint  to  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  water  mixed  with  starch-paste,  of  the 
same  temperature,|  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  §  as 
the  analyzed  sulphuretted  water,  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution  used  in  the  second  experiment.  Thus,  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, I  had  to  deduct  0*5  c.  c.  from  the  16*26  c.  c.  used.  If  the  in- 
structions here  given  are  stiictly  followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate 
results  (see  Expt.  No.  91). 

h.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  as  directed  §  1 27.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  the  analyzed  fluid  is  moderately  large,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  accurate  (compare  Expt.  No.  91);  but  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  solutions  the  results  are  too  low,  as  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
remains  in  solution.  Hence,  in  my  analysis  of  the  Weilbach  water,  this 
method  gave  only  0'006621  and  0*006604  per  1000,  whilst  water  taken 
from  the  well  at  the  same  time,  and  determined  with  iodine,  gave  0*007026 
of  H  S  per  1000.    Instead  of  arsenious  acid,  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 

*  The  numbers  here  stated  ace  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  aaalysii  of  flie 
Weilbach  water. 

t  Compare  Bxperimeut  No.  91. 

t  Annal.  d.  Ohem.  a.  Pharm.,  102, 186. 

§  I  would  recommend,  in  cases  where  the  sulphuretted  water  oontains  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  -to  add  to  the  ordinary  water  an  equal  quantity  of  this  salt,  as  itft 
presenoe  has  a^^ight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  final  reaction. 
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or  a  solution  of  talver  maj  be  employed  m  precipitant,  and  the  snlpliiir 
determined  in  the  sulphide  of  copper  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  II.),  or 
in  the  sulphide  of  silver  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  results  obtained  by 
predpitating  with  chloride  of  copper  are  also  too  low,  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  fluids. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  will  always  answer 
best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its  accuracy. 

c.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  large 
quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first  throu^ 
several  bulbed  U-tubes  (fig.  59,  p.  308),  containing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  exit  of  the  last 
U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass  moistMied  with  solution  of  soda ;  to 
mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  and  proceed  as  in  (  or  c.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  determine  small  quantitiesof  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
a  large  amount  of  air,  <fec.,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  question 
LQ  separate  small  bubbles  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  of  known  volume  and  strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  and  protected  against  sunlight. 
The  free  iodine  remaining  is  finally  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146) ;  the  difference  gives  us  the  quantity  of  iodine 
Vhich  has  been  converted  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  hydnodic  acid, 
and  consequently  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present.  The  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring 
the  water  which  has  escaped  from  the  aspirator  used.  The  arrangement 
of  the  absorption  tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connection  with  the  de- 
termination of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  (§  241,  at  the  end).  The  thin 
glass  tube  conducting  the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must 
not  be  provided  with  an  indiarrubber  elongation. 

IL  Separation  and  J)etermi7iaH<m  of  Sulphur  %n  Sulphides. 

A.  Methods  based  on  the  Conversion  op  the  Sulphur  into 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  by  Alkaline  i\^ra^  (applicable  to  all  compounds  of  sul- 
phur). •  If  the  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating,  mix  the  pulver- 
ized and  weighed  substance  with  3  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and 
4  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles 
of  the  mixture  which  adhere  ta  the  rod  carefuUy  off  against  some  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  (which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a 
gradually  increased  temperature  to  fusion;  keep  the  mass  in  that  state  for 
some  time,  then  i^llow  it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water,  filter,  and 
determine  in  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  alka- 
line sulphate,  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  or  carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  determined,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
In  the  presence  of  lead,  before  filtering,  pass  carbonic  acid  through  the 
solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  precipitate  the  small  quantity  of  that  metal 
whi<^  has,  passed  into  the  alkaline  solution. 

Should  the  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating,  the  finely 
powdered  compound  is  pui^ed  with  4  parts  carbonate  of  soda,  8  parts.. 
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Ultra,  ukd  24  porix  pnre  and  perfectly  diy  diloride  of  Bodiiiin,  and  tlu 
proceas  otherwise  conducted  as  alrcMij  given. 

b.  Oxidation  by  Chlorine  Gat  (after  BEHzkLius  and  H.  Bosk,  especially 
■uitable  for  anlphosalts  of  complicated  composition). 

The  following  apparatus,  or  one  of  similar  construotion,  is  used  :— 


A  is  the  evolution  fiask,*  S  contains  concentrated  sulphnric  add,  C 
chloride  of  calcium,  D  the  anbstance,  E  is  the  receiver  containing  water 
(or — in  the  presence  of  antimony — a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid),  F'a  a  U-tube  also  containing  water,  G  conducts  the 
escaping  chloi-ine  into  a  carboy  filled  with  moist  hydrate  of  lime. 

When  the  apjtaratus  is  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is  weighed 
in  a  narrow  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subsequently  cautiously 
transferred  fi'om  this  tube  to  the  bulb,  in  the  manner  illustrated  by 
fig.  61,  so  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the 
substance  getting  into  the  ends  of  the  bulb- 

[In  most  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  put 

the  weighed  substance  into  a  porcelain  tray 

(fig.  24),  which  b  slipped  into  a  plain  piece  of 

J  Bohemian  combustion-tube  bent  fikeZX?.   At 

the  close  of  the  process  the  tray  may  be  with* 

Fig,  61.  drawn  and  its  contents  weighed  or  otherwise 

treated.] 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine,  D  is  connected  with  O, 

and  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  withont  the 

■  Poor  ajMi/o^ycoIflmizture  of  45  part*  of  sulphuric  acid  and  21  of  water,  orei 
one  of  18  pArts  of  chlorLda  of  sodinm  and  1 5  of  findy  pmndered  binoxide  id  muiga- 
nsM,  and  ah^e,  whan  a  tteadj  evolution  of  chlorine  will  at  once  begin,  whioh, 
whu  it  ihows  aviw  ol  ataakaning,  maj  be  promoted  b;  a  f  «nflc  heat. 
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aid  of  heat.  When  no  furtlier  alteration  is  ohserved — ^the  receiver  IE 
being  full  of  chlorine — a  very  gentle  heat  .is  applied  to  the  bulb,  care 
being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube  O  warm,  securing  it  thus  from  being 
stopped  up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  cbloride.  The  sulphide  is  com* 
pletely  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  the  metals  being  converted  into  chlo- 
rides, which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  partly — (viz.  ihe  volatile  ones,  as 
chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  arsenic,  chloride  of  mercury) — ^pass  over 
into  the  receiver ;  the  stilphur  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  chloride  of 
sulphur,  which  passes  over  into  E^  where,  coming  in  contact  with  water, 
it  decomposes  with  the  latter,  forming  hydrodiloric  acid  and  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  hyposulphurous  acid 
decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  latter  is  at  last, 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in  E^  convei'ted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  finid  result  of  the  decomposition  is  consequently  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  separated  sulphur.  The  operation  is  concluded 
when  no  more  products — ^with  the  exception,  p^haps,  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited — pass  over 
from  the  bulb.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  bulb-tube,  proceeding  from 
the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force  all  the  chloride  of  sulphur 
and  tho  volatile  metallic  chlorides  to  pass  over  into  E^  or  at  least  to  oc- 
cupy the  end  of  the  bulb-tube. 

llie  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  which  the 
tube  is  cut  off  under  the  bend  at  0,  and  the  separate  end,  which  generally 
contains  a  portion  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  closed  by  inverting  over  it  a 
glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  moistened  inside.  [In  case  a  porcelain 
tray  has  been  used,  this  is  withdrawn  and  the  entire  tube  is  subjected  to 
the  following  treatment.]  The  tube  is  now  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  to 
allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb  moisture,  which  will  render  them  solu- 
ble in  water  without  generating  heat.  The  metallic  chlorides  in  the  cut-off 
end^of  the  tube  (or  tray)  are  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  end  (or  trs^)  is  rinsed,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  E  and  jP /  a  very  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  until  the  free  chlorine 
is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sulphur  has 
solidified.  The  sulphur  is  filtered  off  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132), 
by  which  operation  the  amount  of  that  poiiion  of  the  sulphur  isdetermin- 
ed  which  hias  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluid  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  contains,  besides  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium 
added,  also  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter  are  finally  deter- 
min/ed  in  it  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  is  either  at  once  weighed  as 
such  (chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  lead),  or  where  this  b  impracticable — 
as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  subchloride, 
partly  as  chloride — it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  add,  nitrohydro* 
chloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solvent,  and  the  metal  or  metals  in  the 
solution  are  determined  by  the  methods  already  described,  or  which  will 
be  found  in  Section  Y.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
bulb-tube  containing  the  chloride  of  silver  or  chloride  of  lead,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  reduce  the  chlorides  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metals 
in  xiitnc  acid. 

c.    Oxidation  by  Oxide  of  Mercwry  {after  Btjvsbn). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  under  **  the  determination 
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of  fiulpliiir  in  organic  bodies''  (§186,  a,  4),  is  particularl j  snited  to  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds^  or  in  substanees  which 
when  heated  lose  sulphur. 

2.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

%,   Oxidation  of  dye  Sulphur  hy  Acids  yielding  Oxygen.* 

a.  Weigh  the  finely  pulveidzed  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious  strong  bottle 
with  glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fuming  nitric  acid  (perfectly  free 
from  sulphuric  acid)  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  eiieci  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphide.  Immediately  after  having  dropped  in  the  tube, 
close  the  bottle.  When  the  action,  which  is  very  impetuous  at  first,  has 
somewhat  abated,  shake  the  bottle  a  little;  as  soon  as  this  operation 
ceases  to  cause  renewed  reaction,  and  the  fumes  in  the  fiask  have  con- 
densed, take  out  the  stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric  a<^d,  letting 
the  rinsings  run  ijnto  the  bottle,  and  then  heat  the  latter  gently. 

oo.  The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  has  been  oxidized^  the  Fluid  isperftcdy 
ofoow.f 

Dilute  with  much  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  as 
directed  in  §  132.  Do  not  neglect  to  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  and  to  ascertain,  after  weighing;  whether  it  is  absolute- 
ly insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Separate  the  bases  in  the  fil- 
trate from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  baryta  by  the  proper  methods,  which 
will  be  found  in  Section  V.  If  any  considei-able  amount  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  used,  evaporate  the  excess  of  the  same  after  addition  of  some 
nitrate  of  potassa,  before  precipitating  the  sulphuiic  acid. 

hh.    Undissolved  Sulphur  floats  in  Hie  fluid. 

Add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  digest  some  time  on  a  water  bath.  This  process  will  often  suo- 
,  ceed  in  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the 
case,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute 
with  water,  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefuUy,  dry,  and  weigh. 
After  weighing,  ignite  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  pure.  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly 
of  quartz,  gangue,  (!ec.,  but  possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  ^.),  deduct  its  weight  from  that  of  the  impure  sulphur.  In  the 
filtered  fluid  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  aay  calculate  the  sulphor 
in  it,  and  add  the  amount  to  that  of  the  undissplved  sulphur.  If  the 
residue  left  upon  the  ignition  of  the  undissolved  sulphur  contains  an  in- 
soluble sulphate,  decompose  this  as  directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sul- 
phur found  in  it  to  the  principal  amount. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the  deter- 
Mination  of  bismuth. 

/3.  Mix  the  finely  ptdverized  metallic  sulphide,  in  a  dry  flask,  by  shak- 
ing, with  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  (free  from  sulphuric  acid),  and  add 

^_  - _  —    — ■ 

*  In  presence  of  lead,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  tin,  and  antimony,  method  h  is 
preferable  to  a.  « 

f  This  can  of  course  be  the  case  only  in  absence  of  metals  formbig  insolnUs 
salts  with  solphorio  add.  If  such  metals,  are  present,  proceed  as  in  &6,  m  it  is 
in  that  case  less  easy  to  judge  whether  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  hss 
been  attained. 
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moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  in  small  portions.  Cover  the 
flask  with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted  smadl  flask.  When  the 
whole  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  is  decomposed,  heat  gently,  finally  on  the 
water-bath,  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine.  Proceed  now  as 
directed  in  a,  aa^  or  hh  according  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  completely 
dissolved  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  you  must  of  course  immediately  di- 
lute and  filter.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  may  be  effected  also  by  heat- 
ing with  ordinary  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

7*  Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  also  often  used  instead  of  the  oxi- 
dizing agents  named  in  a  and  3 ;  however,  with  this  the  complete  con- 
version of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  succeeds  more  rarely. 

h.  Oxidation  of  the  Svlphur  by  CMorine  in  Alkaline  Solution  {after 
RivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin.  Btiitable  also  for  determining  the  sul- 
phur in  the  crude  article*). 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  for  several 
hours  with  solution  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (which  dissolves 
free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony),  and  then 
conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This  speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur;  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  fluid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  into  oxides  remain  imdis- 
solved.  Filter,  acidify  the  alkaline  filti*ate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuiic 
acid  from  it  by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132).  Arseidc  and  antimony  pass 
^  into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  whidi  is 
converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.  This 
method  is,  therefore,  particularly  suitcJtile  in  presence  of  sulphide  of 
lead.  In  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  foimed  at 
first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  if  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  is  allowed  te  continue,  will  be  converted  into  ferrate  of  potassa. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fluid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint,  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fluid  gently 
heated  for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the  ferric 
acid. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand,  iron 
pyrites,  oxide  of  copper,  &c.,  that  the  process  is  attended  with  impetu- 
otis  disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  prevents  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident  may  be  guarded 
against  by  reducing  the  iiubstances  to  be  analyzed  to  the  very  finest  pow- 
der. 

JB.   Methods  Based   on  the  Conversion  of  the  Sulphur  into 
Sulphuretted  Htdrooen  or  a  Metallio  Sulphide. 

tf.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  water  is  best  effected — pro- 
vided they  are  free  from  excess  of  sulphur — by  I.,  6  or  c.  The  bases  are 
conveniently  estimated  in  a  separate  portion,  which  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or — ^when  none  but 
alkali-metals  are  present — ^by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  a  porcelain  crucible.  If  the  said  compounds  contain  excess 
of  sulphur  they  should  be  oxidized  either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, or  treated  according  to  J?,  c,  or  C  ;  if  they  contain  hyposulphite  or 
sulphite,  proceed  according  to  §  168* 

*  Compt  Bend.  37,  885 ;  Jouin.  f.  prakt  Ghem.  61, 184 
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5.  The  sulphur  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosulphide  or  hydro* 
sulphate  of  the  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  by  Yolumetric 
analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  zinc  or  silver  solution.  The 
former  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  the  alkali-metal  until  a 
drop  coming  in  contact  with  a  drc^  of  alkaline  solution  of  lead  *  cm  fil- 
ter paper,  no  longer  produces  a  black  line  (Fr.  MoHRf ).  Or  the  latter 
reagent  is  added  to  the  fluid — ^previously  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
warmed — till  a  further  addition  of  silver  solution  to  a  filtered  portion 
only  gives  a  trifling  turbidity  (Lestelle).  The  methods  are  especially 
adapted  to  technical  purposes,  0.  g.^  for  the  estunation  of  the  sulphide  of 
aodiimi  in  soda-lyes,  &c. 

THIBB  OBOUP. 
VITRIO  ACID* — CHLOBIG  ACID. 

§149. 
1,  Nitric  Acid. 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
most  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutraliinng  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  of  known  strength  (comp.  Special  Part,  "  Acidimetry*').  ^ 
The  following  method  also  effects  the  same  purpose :  Mix  the  solution  * 
with  baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline,  evaporate  slowly  in 
the  air,  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solu- 
tion which  has  ceased  to  be  alkaline,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of 
the  baryta  water,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the 
fluid  the  baryta  as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  1  eq.  baryta  1 
eq.  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  free  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  a  sLni- 
ple  manner  by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  evaporating  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish,  diying  the  residue  at  110°  to  120*^,  and  weighing  the 

NH4  O,  N  O5  (SiiBAFFGOTBGH). 

IX.  Separation  of  nitric  o/dAfronh  the  hases,  and  determination  of 
the  acid  in  nitrates. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  is  an  important  and  occa- 
sionally a  difficult  problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  chemists.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  method 
may  be  selected,  it  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon  weighed 
quantities  of  a  pure  nitrate,  that  some  familiari^  with  the  details  of 
tiiese  rather  complicated  processes  may  be  acquired.  Considering  the 
great  nimiber  of  methods  that  have  been  proposed,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  describing  the  simplest  and  the  best. 

a  Methods  hosed  on  the  escptdsion  of  the  Add  in  the  Dry  Wat/. 

a.  In  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  or  the  earths,  the  determination  of 
nitric  acid  may  be  eflected  by  simple  ignition  of  the  anhydrous  compound. 

*  Made  by  mixing  sngar  of  lead,  Bochelle  salt,  and  solution  of  sodik 
f  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  2*"  Aofl.  379. 
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If  we  are  oertain  that  the  oxides  remam  in  the  same  condiiioii  in  whioh 
they  were  contained  in  the  decomposed  salt,  the  loss  of  weight  indicates 
at  onoe  the  quantity  of  nitric  add  present. 

jS.  In  the  case  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  no  constant 
composition,  or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much  attacked  (alkaline 
and  alkaline  earthy  mtrates),  fuse  the  substance  (which  must  be  anhy- 
drous and  also  free  from  organic  and  other  volatiler  bodies)  with  a  non-Yola- 
tile  flux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  from  the  loss.  SiUcic  acid  is  the  best 
flux,  as  it  may  be  readily  procured,  and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy 
and  the  most  certain  to  succeed.  I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its 
application  to  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  pour  out  on  to  a  warm  porcelain 
dish,  powder  and  dry  again  before  weighing.  Now  transfer  to  a  plati- 
num crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite  well  and  weigh  afber 
cooting.  Add  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  salt  prepared  as  above,  mix  well, 
and  convince  yourself  by  the  balance  that  nothing  has  been  lost  during 
mixing.  The  covered  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  (just 
visible  by  day)  for  half  an  hour,  and  weighed  after  cooling  with  the 
cover.  The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Sul- 
phates or  chlorides  are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  temperature ;  if  a 
higher  heat  be  applied,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action  of  reducing 
gases  must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  communicated  by  Reich ,*  as  well 
as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratory,!  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

b.  Method  based  on  the  dietUlaUon  of  the  HydraiB  of  Nitric  Add, 
All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  by  distillation  with  moderately  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  .add  passing  into  the  recdver  may  then  be  de- 
termined, according  to  L,  volumetrically  or  gravimetrically.  1  to  2  grm. 
of  the  nitrate  should  be  treated  with  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  volume  con- 
centrated  sulphuric  add  and  2  volumes  water.  For  1  grm.  nitre  take  5 
c.  c.  sulphuric  add  and  10  c.  c.  water.  The  distillation  may  be  performed 
dther  with  a  thermometer  at  160^  to  170^  in  a  paraffin  or  sand-bath 
(duration  of  the  distillation  for  1  to  2  grm.  nitre,  3  to  4  hours),  or  in 
vctcuo^  with  the  use  of  a  water-bath.  The  latter  process  is  the  best.  In 
the  former,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (which  is  drawn  out  and 
bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tube;[  containing  a  measured 
quantity  of  normal  soda  or  potassa  solution  (§  ).  The  distillation  in 
vcumo  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air  pump,  according  to 
FiNKEiTER,!  as  follows:  transfer  the  measured  quantity  of  water  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  the  tubulated  retort,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  solution  diluted  to  30  c.  c,  to  a  flask 
with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity.  Then,  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  connect  the  flask  with  the  retort  air-tight,  so  that  the  drawn- 
out  point  of  the  latter  may  extend  to  the  body  of  the  flask,  and — ^with 
tubulure  open — ^heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  and  of  the  flask  to  boiling. 
When  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  long  boiling,  trans- 
fer the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to  the  retort  throu^  the  tubulure, 
close  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  the  lamp. 
The  retort  is  then  heated  with  a  water-bath,  the  flask  being  kept  cooL 

«  BeiK-  und  Hattenmaonische  Zdtschrift,  1861,  No.  21 ;  Zeitsohxift  1  analyl 
Chem.  1,  86. 
4  ZeitBcliTift  f.  analyt.  Ghem.  1,  181. 
1  The  bulbed  XJ-tabe  will  be  found  flgored  §  185. 
I  ZeitMhrift  1  anMyt.  Ghem.  1,  809.  ^ 
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The  quantity  of  nitric  iBM^id  that  has  paased  over  is  finally  ascertained  by 
determining  the  still  free  alkali  with  standard  acid.  If  it  is  suspected 
that  all  ^e  nitric  acid  hajs  not  been  driven  into  the  receiver  by  one  distil- 
lation, you  may — ^by  heating  the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort---diBtLl  the 
water  back  into  the  latter,  and  then  the  distillation  from  the  retort  may 
be  repeated.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  always  free  from  sulphuric 
add,  li^noe  the  results  are  very  exact.  The  base  remains  as  sulphate  in 
the  retort.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  of  the  retort 
a  sufficiency  of  dissolved  sulphate  of  silver,  or — ^when  much  chloride  is 
present — ^moist  oxide  of  silver.  The  nitric  acid  is  then  obtained  entirely 
free  from  chlorine. 

c.  Methods  hctsed  on  the  decomposition  of  N'itrates  by  Alkalies^  dbc 

a.  Nitrates,  whose  bases  are  completely  separated  by  caustic  or  car- 
boniited  alkalies — ^provided  basic  salts  are  not  precipitated  at  the  same 
time — ^may  be  analyzed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  standard 
potassk  or  soda  or  their  carbonates.  After  cooling,  dilute  to  ^  or  ^  litre, 
mix,  allow  to  ^ttle,  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  de- 
termine the  free  alkali  remaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefrom  the  amount 
consumed  t»y  the  nitric  acid.  Hayes  obtained  with  the  nitrates  of  silver 
and  bismuth  good  results ;  but  with  subnitrate  of  mercury  (using  carbon- 
ate of  so^)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory.* 

j3.  In  ^litrates,  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  baryta  or 
lime,  or  by  their  carbonates  (or  by  sulphide  of  barium),  the  nitric  acid 
v^j  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by  filtering,  after  precipitation  has 
b^n  effected,  warm  or  cold,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  filtrate,  if 
necessary,  till  all  the  baryta  is  precipitated,  warming,  filtering,  and  deter- 
mining the  baryta  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  1  eq.  of  the  same  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  of  nitric  acid.  [In  case  of  bismuth-salts,  boil  until  the 
separated  oxide  is  perfectly  yellow.    Paige], 

/.  In  many  nitrates  whose  bases  are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen the  nitric  acid  may  be  determined  according  to  Gibbs  by  adding 
to  the  salt  in  solution  about  its  own  weight  of  some  neutral  organic  salt, 
e.g,^  Rochelle  salt,  and  throwing  down  the  metal  by  HS.  The  filtrate  and 
washings  are  brought  to  a  definite  bulk  and  the  free  acid  is  determined  in 
aliquot  portions  alkalimetrically.f 

d.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  NUric  Add  hy  Proto- 
chloride  of  Iron, 

Method  of  Pelouze^  and  Fresekius.  The  decomposition  is  as  fol- 
io^: 

6  Fe  Cl-FK  O,  N  0,+  4  H  CI  =  4H  0+K  a+3  Fe.Cl,+N  0,. 

a.  Select  a  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  long  neck, 
and  fix  it  so  that  the  latter  is  inclined  a  little  upwards.  Introduce  into 
the  body  of  the  retort  about  1*5  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  accurately 
weighed,  and  add  about  30  or  40  c.  c.  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching 
only  about  2  cm.  into  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  wa^ed  by  solution  of 
potassa,  or  pure  Tarbonic  acid,  and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a 
TJ-tube  containing  some  water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  wate^ 
bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.     Let  the  contents  of 


*  H.  Rose,  Zeitschrift  t  analyt.  Cheza.  1,  80(k 

j  Am.  Jour.  Set  zliv.,  209. 

%  Jonzn.  f .  prakt  Ohem.  ^,  824. 
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the  retort  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  add ;  increase 
the  latter,  and  di'op  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a 
small  tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examinar 
tion,  which  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm.  of  nitric 
acid.  After  restoring  the  connection  between  the  neck  and  the  U-tube, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  remove  the  water-bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to  b6iling,  un- 
til the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  oxide  had  imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows 
the  color  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes 
longer.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  dry  salt  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you 
discontinue  boiling,  increase  the  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  that  no  air  may  enter  through  the  U-tube  when..the  lamp  is  removed. 
Let  the  contents  cool  in  the  cuiTent  of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water, 
and  determine  the  iron  still  present  as  protochloride  by  permanganate 
(see  Note,  p.  198) — 168  of  iron  converted  by  the  nitric  acid  from  the  state 
of  proto-  to  that  of  sesquichloride  correspond  to  54  of  nitric  acid.  My 
test-analyses  of  pure  nitratiO  of  potassa  gave  lOO'l — 100*03— 100-03,  and 
100*05  instead  of  100.*  [The  remaining  sesquioxide  may  also  be  deter- 
mined by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  p.  203,  3  6.]. 

[^.     Schlosing's  method,  t  modified  by  Fruhlinq  and  Gbouven. J 

The  following  method,  employed  by  Schlosino,  more  particularly  to 
determine  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  affords  this  very  important 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searching  experi- 
ments. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  intro- 
duced into  a  flask  of  400  c.  c. 
capacity,  ^.  62,  which  is  con- 
nected, by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  stopper,  with  a  naiTow 
glass  tube,  a,  which  is  joined  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube  8  cm. 
long,  with  another  glass  tube 
that  is  again  terminated  at  cf, 
by  a  piece  of  rubber  tube.  At 
e  a  pinch-cock  is  placed.  The 
solution  of  the  nitrate,  which 
must  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  is 

heated  to  boiling,  d  being  sta-  _^ 

tioned  in  a  beaker  of  water,  ^.     ^ 

imtil    the   atmospheric   air   is  '••     • 

perfectly  expelled  from  the  apparatus.  When  the  vapors  that  pass  over 
completely  condense  in  (/,  the  pinch-cock  c  is  closed  an^  the  lamp  is 
removed.  Water  immediately  rises  in  the  tube  and  fills  it  entirely  to 
c  Shortly  the  vapors  in  the  flask  condense,  as  shown  by  the  collapse  of 
the  rubber  tube  at  c.  At  this  moment  the  tube  d  is  removed  from  the 
water  and  dipped  in  a  glass  containing  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


J 


AmiaL  d.  Ghexn.  il  Pharm.  106,  317. 

AnnaL  de  Chim.  8  s^r.  torn.  40,  479 ;  Jouzn.  t  prakt.  Ohem.  08, 14flL 
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The  pinch-oock  is  oautioiisly  t^ned  ho  u  to  allov  Ute  protocblontla 
to  enter  the  flask  slowly.  When  sufficient  of  the  iron  solution  hu  been 
introduced,  the  pioch-coc^  is  dosed,  and  d  is  brought  into  a  vossel  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  portions  of  this  ore  made  to  enter  the  flask  in  the 
same  manaer  repeatedly  until  the  tubes  a^re  completely  washed  irf  all  pro- 
tochloride,  Intlieeeopenti(MiB,asinallthe8ubsequenttrans&['s,itiBneed- 
ful  to  sxdbde  all  traces  of  air,  which  is  easy,  provided  the  drop  of  liquid 
that  hangs  to  d  when  it  is  carried  from  one  liquid  to  anotlter,  is  not  allowed 
to  iall  ofil  Finally,  the  tube  is  rinsed  once  by  allowing  boiling  water 
to  recede,  and  then,  the  cock  being  closed,  the  tube  d,  still  full  of  water, 
is  passed  into  the  lateral  tubulura  of  the  receiver,  fig.  63,  which  stands 
immersed  in  mercury. 

The  flask  is  again  gently  heated  and  its  contents  immediately  boil 
with  violent  thumping.  Tlie  solution  becomes  black,  and  shortly  tix 
collapsed  rubber  tube  at  e  shows  that  there  is  interior  pressure.  As 
Boou  OB  this  is  evident,  open  t^e  cook  and  allow  the  nitric  oxide  gas  to 
pMs  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  receiver,  fig.  63,  has  a  rough-ground  neck,  which  is  connected  by 
rubber,^  with  a  bnsB  cock;*  the  latter  is  likewise  joined  by  rubber  to 
a  short  glass  tube,  g.  Into  this  receiver,  tike  oo<^ 
being  open,  some  water,  freed  from  air  by  long  boil- 
ing and  cooled  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  introduced  by  a 
tall  funnel-tube  fitted  into  the  tubnlure,  and  then 
mercury  is  poured  in  until  it  fills  the  vessel  up  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  rubber,/".  In  this  operation 
tbe  cock  and  small  tube,  ff,  should  be  overfilled  with 
the  water  previously  added.  The  reoeivei-  is  thM 
empty  of  all  air,  and  stands  with  the  tubului«  cov* 
ered  with  mercury,  as  in  fig.  64. 

By  means  of  a  pipette,  having  a  narrow  rubber 
tube  slipped  over  its  tip,  about  &0  c.  o.  of  thick  and 
I    well-boiled  milk  of  lime  are  passed  into  the  receiver 
throu^  the  tubulure.    This  is  to  absorb  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  boils  over  from  the  flask,  and  die 


Fig.e 


is  shaken  to  facilitate  the  absorption. 


The  nitricoxide,expeUed&omtheflaskby  continual  boiling,  gathers  in 
tlte  receiver  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  period  of  itscomplete  transfer  u  ex- 
actly marked  by  the  deposition  of  the  milk  of  lime,  which  is  thrown  into 
agitation  by  the  passage  of  a  permanent  gas,  but  quietly  condenses  or 
absorbs  steam  and  hydrochloric  add.  The  completion  of  the  reaction  is 
also  indicated,  in  case  pure  nitrates  are  employed,  by  the  liquid  in  tbe 
flask  assuming  the  color  of  pure  seequichloride  of  iron.  When  dark 
vegetable  extracts  are  under  analysis  this  indication  is  not  offered. 

Should  the  nitric  oijde  oome  off  in  quantity  greats; r  than  the  receiver 
can  contain  at  once,  the  cocks  are  closed  and  the  lamp  is  removed  from 
under  the  flask. 

The  receiver  is  then  emptied,  as  is  subsequently  described,  Gorged 
anew  with  water,  mercury,  and  m'lk  of  lime,  reconnected,  t^d  the  boil- 
ing  resumed. 

When  the  nitrio  oxide  has  been  completely  collected  in  the  reoeiver, 

■  gMOnetor)  ma;  be  prooored  witb  a  glam  stop- 
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it  mnst  be  transferred  to  a  aeoond  fladE,  to  be  oonTerted  into  liitrfa 

This  iaak,  fig.  64,  arranged  like  the  one  alreadj  described,  oontains  at 
£nit  about  100  c  c  of  pure  vater,  which  is  boiJed  to  expel  oil  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  while  still  boiling  Tigoronaly  ia  oonneeted  ^with  the 
receiver  bj  paaang  the  end  of  the  tube  x  over  the  glass  tube  «,  of  the 
tatter.  The  lamp  is  then  removed,  and  when  coUapaeof  the  ni^er  tube 
takes  place,  the  brass  stopcock  of  the  receiver  ia  slightly  and  cautiously 
opened  and  the  ^s  allowed  to  recede  into  the  fiask  until  the  milk  of 
lijue  reaches  the  lower  edge  of  y.  The  cock  is  then  closed  and  the  last 
portions  of  nitrio  oxide  are  rioaed  into  the  fiask  by  passing  into  the 
receiver  a  few  (20—30)  c.  c.  of  pure  hydrogen  (washed  by  passiog  through 
oil  of  vitriol  and  milk  of  lime),  and  allowing  this  to  recede  in  the  same 
way.  ZHiis  rinsing  is  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The  rubber  tube 
is  now  closed  by  a  pinoh-oock  at  y,  and  disconnected  firom  the  receiver. 
It  is  then  united  in  the  same  manner  with  a  gas-holder  containing  pure 
oxygen  under  pressure,  and  the  gas  is  made  to  enter  the  flask.  It  is 
absorbed  with-the  appearanoe  of  red  fumes  stmI  the  formation  of  nitrio 
acid.  After  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  flask  being  oocasonally  shaken,  the 
nitrio  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  flask,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  a  standard  alkaline  solution,  g  — . 


Fig.  64. 

FntJHLiMO  and  Osoutex',  who  applied  this  method  to  the  estimation 
of  nitratee  in  plants,  extracted  the  dried  vegetable  with  alcohol  of  60 
per  oent.,  evaporated  Uie  solution  to  a  small  volume,  precipitated  with 
caustic  lime,  and  employed  the  filtrate  for  the  analysis.  For  details, 
see  t^eir  paper,  loc  cU.] 

[e.  MeUiod  b<u«d  on  (Kt  contwnon  of  ih«  ITxtrxe  Add  into  Atnmtmia. 

If  a  nitrate  be  placed  cold  in  an  acid,  or  be  heated  in  an  alkaline  fluid 
in  which  nascent  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  the  nitrio 
acid  may  be  converted  into  ammonia,  so  that  from  the  amount  of  the 
latter  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  accurately  deduced,  Nkbbit* 
vaa  the  first  to  arrange  a  method  for  the  determination  of  our  acid  on  this 

*  Quart.  Jovm  Obem.  Soo.  1,  p.  SSL 
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princ^Ie.  Aftei-vards  Scholzk,*  Habcodst,!  snd  fiiEWEKT,t  niggested 
processeii  viUi  tke  same  object.  Nbsbit  reduces  vith  simc  im  acid  soln- 
lion.  The  others  reduce  in  alkaline  solution,  Schulzx  with  platinized 
aaC,  Harcodet  and  Siewert  with  ainc  and  iron  filings. 

To  reduce  0-65  gnu.  (10  grains,  of  nitre,  Nesbit  directs  to  ptaca  IS  or 
2Q  grm.  of  thin  clean  fragments  of  zinc  in  a  flask  with  some  waier. 
From  16  to  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'17,  are  poured  out  into 
a  smail  measure,  and  about  one-tenth  part  is  added  to  the  zinc  sjid  water. 
"When  effervescence  has  fairly  conunenoed,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  water,  is  added  to  the  mixture.  The  temperaLure 
must  be  kept  low,  if  neoessaiy,  by  placing  the  vessel  in  cold  water.  Af- 
ter a  short  period  a  little  more  acid  is  added,  and  then  a  little  nitrate,  until 
all  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  and  the  washings  are  poured  in  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  acid  is  left.  Care  should  be  taken  that  for  the  first  hour  the 
efferveecenoe  be  hIow,  When  the  whole  of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  is 
poured  in,  the  remainder  of  the  acid  must  be  added  trom  time  to  time,  and 
the  whole  left  until  eflervescenoe  ceases.  The  liquid  is  separated  iront  the 
undissolved  zinc  which  is  washed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  liquid  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  potash,  and  the  anunouia 
estimated  as  directed  §  99, 3.  Instead  of  distilling  off  the  ammonia,  the 
acid  solution  is  brought  to  avolumeo^  say  50  o.c,  and  10  c  c  are  treated 
in  the  azot«meter  according  to  §  99,  4.  The  results  are  good  if  the 
directions  are  followed  strictly.  It  is  especially  needful  not  to  allow  the 
reducing  action  to  proceed  too  vigoroualy,  as  otherwise  the  mixture  gets 
warm  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  escapes.  A  Himjlin-  process  of  reduction 
has  given  good  results  in  the  hands  of  Keoukeb  and  DiETBtcH.y 

SiEWKRT  employs  to  about  1  grm.  nitre,  i  grm.  iron  filings  and  8^10 

grm.  zinc-filings,  and  also  16  grm.  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  and  100  c  c 

alcohol,  0*825  sp.  gr.     fiy  the  use  of  alcohol  the  danger  of  the  boiling 

fluid  receding  is  sot  rid  of.     His  apparatus  consists  of  a  flask  of  300 — 3I>0 

c.  c.  cajiacity  witn  evolution  tube,  which  leads  to  the  flasks  represented  in 

fig.65.    The  capacity  of  each  is  150 — 200  o.  c. ;  they  contain  normal  add. 

The  connecting-tube  b  ia  ground  obliquely 

at  both  ends,  e  serves  during  the  operation 

to  bold  a  strip  of  litmus  paper,  and  after 

it  to  enable  the  analyst  to  transfer  the  fluid 

from  one  flask  to  the  other  at  will.     After 

the  apparatus  has  been  put  together,  the 

disengagement  of  gas  may  be  allowed  to 

go  on  in  the  cold,  or  it  may  be  assisted 

from  the  first  by  a  small  flame.     After  the 

lapse  of  half-an-hour  the  ammonia  formed 

begins  to  pass  over  in  proportion  as  the 

alcohol  distils  off.     As  soon  as  the  latter 

is  fully  renfoved  from  the  evolution  flask, 

pj_  gg  heat  ia   applied  with  great  caution — to 

drive  out  the  last  traces  of  ammonia — till 

steam  appeare  in  the  evolution  tube,  or  10 — 15  c  c  alcohol  are  rapidly 

introduced  once  or  twice  into  the  evolution  flask  and  distilled  off.     Tba 

ammonia  is  determined  as  above.     Test-analyses  good. 
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f,  Meihod$  «»  uihich  the  Nitrogen  of  ihs  Utirie  Acid  is  separa/lied 
cmd  mccawred  in  Hne  gcueous  form. 

These  metbods  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  analyzing  nitrates 
which  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen ;  they  "will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  Ultimate  Analysis  of 
Organic  Bodies,  §  184.  Marignac  employed  them  to  analyze  compounds 
of  nitric  acid  with  suboxide  of  mercury.  Broheis  analyzed  nitrite,  dec, 
of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended  by  Bunsen.  In  cases  where 
it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the  analyzed  nitrate  in  the  direct 
way,  such  methods  are  almost  indispensable.'^ 


§150. 

2.  Chloric  Aon>. 

L  I)etermi7iation> 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by  converting 
it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  nascent  hydrogen  (II.,  c), 
and  determining  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in  §  141 ;  or  by  saturatdng 
with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluid,  and  treatiog  the  residue  as 
dii'scted  in  II.,  a  or  6. 

XL  Separation  of  Cldoric  Add  from  the  Bases  and  Determmor 
tion  of  the  Acid  in  Chlorates. 

a.  After  BuNSEW.f  "When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  chlo- 
rates, the  latter  are  reduced ;  as  tbis  reduction  is  not  attended  with 
separation  of  oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take  place : — 


CIO 
HCl 


*  J  n  o       <^^»  i  8  CIO       OlOs     ( I  ^^      CIO.     j  f^,     CIO.     j  6  CI 
^{no       2HCn2HO        SHCllg^Q      4HC1  1*  J^Q  5HC1  15H0 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed, 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter 
which  of  them  may  l^e  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in 
contact  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  they  liberate  for  every  1 
eq.  chloric  acid  in  the  chlorate,  6  eq.  iodine.  762  of  iodine  liberated 
correspond  accordingly  to  75*46  of  chloiic  acid.  The  analytical  process 
is  conducted  as  described  §  142,  1. 

6.  After  Sestini.J  To  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
weighed  chlorate  add  a  piece  of  zinc  and  then  some  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  (with  0*1  grm.  chlorate  of  i>otassa, 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient).  By  the  nascent  hydrogen  the  chloric  acid  is 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  after  removal  and  rinsing  of  the 
zinc,  is  determined  according  to  §  141.  To  use  the  volumetric  method 
(§  141,  5,  a),  the  sulphuric  acid  is  first  precipitated  with  niti*ate  of  baryta, 
then  the  zinc  and  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  and  neutralized,  then  chromate  of  potassa  is  added,  and  finally 
standard  silver  solution. 


*  See  also  Gibbs,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.,  zxxyii.  850. 

{AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  282. 
Zeitsohrift  f.  an&lyt.  Chem.  1,  500. 
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c.  The  baaes  are  determined  with  advantiice  in  a  separate  portion, 
hj  converting  tlie  chlorate  either  bj  very  oautiouB  ignition,  or  bj  warm- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride. 

The  estimation  of  hypochUyrous  add  will  be  deacribed  in  the  Spedal 
Part^  artide  '^  Chlorimetry." 


SECTION  V. 

SEPARATION  OF  BODIES. 

§  161. 

In  the  previous  Sectioii  we  have  considered  the  methods  employed  for 
the  determination  of  bases  and  acids,  when  only  one  base  or  one  acid 
is  present.  In  the  present  Section  we  shall  treat  of  the  separation  of 
bodies,  i.  e.,  the  determination  of  the  bases  and  acids,  when  several  bases 
or  acids  are  present. 

The  ^separation  of  bodies  may  be  effected  in  three  ways,  viz.,  a,  by 
direct  analj/sis  /  6,  by  indirect  analysis  /  c,  by  estimation  by  difference. 

By  direct  analysis,  we  understand  the  actual  separation  of  the  bases 
or  acids.  Thus,  we  separate  potash  from  soda  by  bichloride  of  platinum ; 
copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid;  arsenic  from  iron  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladitmi ;  phos- 
phoric acid  from  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta ;  carbon  from  nitrate  of  potassa 
by  water,  &c.,  &c.  In  direct  analysis  we  render  the  body  to  be  esti- 
mated insoluble,  while  the  other  remains  in  solution,  or  vice  versd,  or  we 
volatilize  it,  leaving  the  others  behind,  or  we  effect  actual  separation  in 
some  other  manner.  This  is  the  mode  of  analysis  most  frequently  em- 
ployed.    It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where  choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect,  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  separation 
of  the  bodies  we  wish  to  determine,  but  causes  certain  changes  which 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  bases  or  acids  present.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  deter- 
mined by  converting  them  into  sulphates,  weighing  the  latter,  and  esti- 
mating the  sidphuric  acid  (§  152,  3). 

FinaUy,  if  we  weigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  them,  and 
subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  the  weight  of  the 
other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  body  is  said  to  be  estimated  by 
difference.  Thus,  alumina  may  be  determined  when  mixed  with  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  by  weighing  the  mixture  and  estimating  the  iron  volu- 
metrically. 

Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  may  be  employed  in  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  their  use  is  as  a  rule  only  to  be 
reconmiended,  where  good  methods  of  true  separation  are  wanting.  The 
special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to  direct  analysis  cannot  be  all 
foreseen  ;  those  alone  are  pointed  out  which  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. As  regards  the  calculations  required  in  indirect  analysis  I  have 
given  general  directions  under  the  "  Calculation  of  Analysis ; "  where- 
ever  it  appeared  judicious,  I  have  added  the  necessary  directions  to  the 
description  of  the  method  itself. 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  systematically  an'anged,  first,  the  general  separation  of  all 

22 
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the  bodies  belonging  to  one  group  from  those  of  the  preceding  groups; 
secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one  group  from  all  or 
from  certain  bodies  of  the  preceding  groups ;  and  finally,  the  separation 
of  bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  group  from  each  other.  I  think 
I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general  methods  which  serve  to  separate 
the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  one  group  from  those  of  another  group,  are 
also  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every  individual  body  of  the  one 
group  from  one  or  several  bodies  of  the  other  group.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  more  special  methods  are  necessarily  in  all  caaes 
preferable  to  the  more  general  ones.  As  a  rule  it  must  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual chemists  to  decide  for  themselves  in  each  special  case  which 
method  should  be  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  general  methods  for  se- 
parating one  group  from  another,  I  would  observe  that  those  adduced 
appeared  to  me  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  others,  but  still  there 
may  be  other  that  are  equally  suitable,  and  in  special  cases  even  more  so. 
A  wide  field  is  here  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  analyst. 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  bases  and  acids  are 
generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in  the  free  state,  and 
in  the  form  of  salts  soluble  in  water.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case, 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  circimistance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, chosen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  methods  were  on  a 
par  with  each  other  bb  regards  these  two  points,  I  have  either  given  both, 
or  selected  the  more  simple  one.  Methods  which  expenence  has  shown  to 
be  defective  or  fallacious  have  been  altogether  omitted.  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  several  methods  deserve  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  further  statements  are  made  on  the  subject 
here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention  are 
referred  to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day  new 
analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
preferred  to  the  older  methods ;  the  present  time  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transition,  in 
which  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant  the  old. 
I  make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the 
description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and 
also  to  point  out  the  importance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper 
systematic  arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section  generally  arranged  the 
various  analyticsd  methods  upon  the  basis  of  their  scientific  principles, 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  knownprinciples  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they  are  already  applied,  or 
to  apply  new  principles  where  experience  has  proved  the  old  ones  falla- 
cious, and  the  methods  based  on  them  defective. 

I  conclude  these  introduetory  remarks,  with  the  important  caution  to 
the  student,  neffer  to  look  upon  a  aeparation  as  tuocetsfuUy  aceompluhedf 
before  he  has  convinced  himidf  that  the  weighed  precipiicUeef  d:c^  arepun^ 
andfree/rom  those  bodies  from  which  it  wets  intended  to  separate  tkeoL 
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L  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASES  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

FIRST   GROUP. 
POTASSA — SODA — ^AMMONIA (lITHIA).* 

§  152. 

Index  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  mazghi. 
Potasm  from  soda,  1,  5. 

**  '*    ammonia,  3.  4. 

S9da  from  potassa,  1,  5. 

*^       **     ammonia,  3,  4. 
Ammonia  from  potassa,  3,  4. 

**  **     soda,  3,  4. 

{Lithia  from  the  other  alkalies,  6,  7,  8.) 

1.  M^hods  based  upon  the  different  Degrees  of  SolubUity  vn  Alcohol^ 
of  the  Double  Chlorides  of  the  Alkali  JHetals  and  Dichlorids 
of  PUUinwn.) 

a.    POTASSA  PROM   SODA. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  two  alkalies  1 
sliould  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  I^  therefore,  they  are  present  in 
any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  converted  into  chlorides,  vhich  in 
most  cases  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
excess ;  in  the  case  of  nitrates  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
must  be  repeated  4 — 6  times  till  the  weight  of  the  gently  ignited  mass 
ceases  to  diminish.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  boracic  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For  the  methods 
of  separating  the  alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids,  and  converting 
them  into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  the  way  of 
meeting  tiiis  contingency  is  given  below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  potassium  f  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  add  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  bichloiide  of  platinum  in 
water,  evaporale  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness  (the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  should  not  lose  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization), treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of  from  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.,  cover 
the  beaker  or  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  supernatant  fluid  appears  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  this  is  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  has  been  used  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  potassium. 
When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a 
weighed  filter  and  examine  the  precipitate  most  minutely,  if  necessary, 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder  (suffi- 
ciently magnified,  small  octahedral  crystals,  it  is  the  pure  chloride  of 

*  "^th  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  csBsium  and  mbidium  from  the 
other  alkaUes,  see  Watts*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  1.  p.  1118. 

f  Never  weigh  the  chlorides  of  the  allodi  metkls  before  you  have  convinced 
yonzaelf  of  their  purity  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  which  should  give  a  dear 
■olntion,  and  testing  thLi  solation  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
must  throw  down  no  precipitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so 
flomple  need  not  be  mentioned  here ;  still,  I  have  found  that  hegleot  in  this  respect 
is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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platinum  and  potassium.*  Then  transfer  it — ^best  with  the  aid  of  the 
filtrate — ^to  the  filter,  wash  it  with  spirit  of  -86  to  '87  sp.  gr.  and 
proceed  according  to  §  97.  If,  on  the  contrary,  white  saline  particles 
(chloride  of  sodium)  are  to  be  seen  mixed  with  the  yellow  crystalline 
j)owder,  bichloride  of  platinum  has  been  wanting,  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  not  having  been  completely  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  ?odium  and  platinum.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  in  the  dish 
must  be  treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
dissolved,  a  fresh  portion  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added,  the 
whole  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination  re- 
peated. The  quantity  of  the  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtracting 
from  the  united  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated  from  that 'of  the  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassa  has  completely  separated,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some  more  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some  chloride 
of  sodium  ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  75°  (Bischof),  and  treat  the  residue  in  the 
manner  just  described.  In  order  to  diminish  the  solvent  action  of  the 
spirit  on  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  ^  ether  may  be  now 
mixed  with  it.  Should  this  operation  again  leave  a  small  undissolved 
residue  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  it  is  filtered  oJQT,  best  on 
a  separate  filter,  determined  by  itself,  and  the  number  added  to  the 
])rincipal  amount. 

I  prefer  subjecting  the  filtrate  to  this  examination,  to  the  process  of 
evaporating  it  to  dryness,  igniting  the  residue  with  addition  of  some 
oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  extracting  with  water  and 
determining  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution  obtained  ;  since, 
after  all,  the  estimation  of  the  soda  here  is  only  apparently  direct :  if 
the  chloride  of  potassium  has  not  completely  separated,  the  portion 
still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  will,  of  course,  be  obtained  now  mixed 
with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter  method  can  therefore  only 
afford  a  control  to  determine  whether  a  loss  of  substance  has  been 
sustained  in  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  process  given  foi«  the  direct 
determination  of  soda,  the  filtrate  containing  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  sodium  may  also  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  ignited,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
extracted  with  water  and  determined  according  to  §  98,  1  (A.  MiT- 
scherlich). 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence  of  2 
hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert  the  alkalies  first  into 
neutral  sulphates  (8§  97,  98),  and  weigh  them  as  such.  Dissolve  in  a 
little  water,  and  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium, 
alighUy  in  excess.  (The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  fluid  must 
not  be  so  large  as  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potas- 
sium.) Allow  to  deposit,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphhate  of  strontia 
(which  if  weighed  yields  an  exact  control  of  the  analysis — compare 
§  1$2, 3)  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  until  the  washings  no  longer  leave 

*  If  small  tesseral  oiystals  are  visible  of  a  dark  orange  yellow  color,  and  rela- 
tively large  size,  and  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light,  then  the  doobld 
.chloride  contains  chloride  of  platiniun  and  lithimn  (Jenssch). 
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a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  watch-glass ;  evaporate  the  filtrate 
until  the  spirit  of  vrine  is  completely  driven  off,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
H  vevy  small  quantity  of  water,  add  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  proceed 
as  directed  above.  The  minute  portion  of  chloride  of  strontium  added 
in  fxcess  dissolves,  either  in  that  form,  or  as  strontio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum, together  with  the  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum,  in  spirit  of 
wine.  , 

Instead  of  this  method,  the  following  process  may  be  resorted  to : —  . 
Dissolve  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  in  water,  and  add  baiyta  water, 
free  from  alkali,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms  ;  allow  to  deposit,  fil- 
ter, wash  the  precipitate,  and  conduct  carbonic  acid  into  the  filtrate, 
to  throw  down  the  excess  of  baryta;  heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  baryta,  wash,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  of  separating 
pota.ssa  and  soda,  as  described  above,  gives  always  a  little  less  potassa 
than  is  really  present.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  loss 
of  potassa  amounts  to  no  moi*e  than  1  per  cent.  I  have  found  that  it 
is  usually  greater  in  cases  where  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  me- 
tallic chlorides  is  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  then  with 
a  rather  large  quantity  of  alcohol.  [See  also  Finkener,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xxix.,  p.  637.] 

.2.  Methods  based  upon  the  VblatUitt/  of  Ammonia  and  iU  Salts. 

Ammonia  from  soda  and  potassa. 

a.   The  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  be  separated  contain  the  same  volar    3 
t^  acidj  and  admit  of  tJie  total  expulsion  of  their  water  by  drying  at 
100°,  without  losing  ammonia  (e,  g,^  the  metallic  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  mass  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
heat  with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some  time 
to  faint  redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  The  decrease  of 
weight  gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt.  If  the  acid  present 
is  sulphuric  acid,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  to  heat  very 
gradually,  as  otherwise  you  will  sufier  loss  from  the  decrepitation 
of  t^e  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind 
that  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  you  must  accord- 
ingly convert  them  into  neutral  salts,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  before  proceeding  to  determine  their  weight 
(compare  §§  97  and  98).  Chloride  of  ammonium  cannot  be  separated 
in  this  manner  from  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  it  converts 
them,  upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into  chlorides. 

h.  Some  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  given  in  a  is  notfvlfiUed, 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  means  4 
so  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the 
ammonia  must  be  estimated  separately  in  difibrent  portions  of  the 
substance.  The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  the 
soda  and  potassa  is  gently  ignited  until  the  ammonia  is  completely 
expelled.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  converted,  according  to  circum- 
stances, into  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  dii'ected  in  1  or  5* 
The  ammonia  is  estimated,  in  another  portion,  according  to  §  99,  3. 
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3.  Indirect  Method, 

POTASSA   FROM   SODA. 

Convert  both  alkalies  into  chlorides  (§  97,  2),  and  weigh ;  estimate    5 
the  chlorine  (§  141);  and  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  soda  ai^ 
potassa  from  these  data  (see  ^  Calculation  of  Analyses,^^  §  197). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  appli- 
cable [whenever  the  mixed  chlorides  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  is  very  accurate  and  expeditious*],  particularly  if  the 
chlorine  is  determined  volumetrically  (§  141, 1.,  6). 

Supplement  to  the  F^et  Group. 

Separation  of  Lithia  from  the  other  Alkalies. 

lithia  may  be  sepai'ated  from  potassa  and  soda  in  the  indirect    6 
way,  or  by  either  of  the  following  two  methods : — 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120°,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether,  digest 
at  least  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (the  salts  must 
be  completely  disintegi-ated),  decant  on  to  a  filter,  and  treat  the  refddue 
again  several  times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  Determine,  on  the  one  part,  the  undissolved  potassa  and  soda 
salts ;  on  the  other,  the  dissolved  lithia  salt,  by  distilling  the  fluid  ofi^, 
and  converting  the  residue  into  sulphate.  This  method  is  apt  to  give  too 
much  lithium,  as  the  potassa  and  soda  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results 
may  be  rendered  more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure  lithia  salt,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once  more  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydi*ochloric  acid,  add- 
ing the  residue  left  to  the  principal  x«aidue,  and  then  converting  the 
lithia  salt  into  sulphate.  If  the  salts,  which  it  is  intended  to  treat 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  have  been  ignited,  however  so  gently,  caustic 
lithia  is  formed — in  the  case  of  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and 
carbonate  of  lithia  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid  ;  in  that  case,  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion.  The  separation  of 
the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit 
was  originally  recommended  by  RAHMELSBERG.f 

If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted  into 
nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  above  method. 
This  conversion  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  processes  given  in  2* 
Instead  of  the  alcohoHc  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  you  may 
use  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia  with  addition  of  alcohol. 

b.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  deter-  7 
mine  the  lithia  as  phosphate  according  to  §  100.  If  the  quantity  of 
lithia  is  relatively  very  small,  convert  the  weighed  sulphates  into  chlo- 
rides (6),  s^arate,  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  amount  of  the  po- 
tassa and  soda  by  means  of  alcohol  (§  100),  and  then  determine  the 
lithia  (Mater  I). 

*  Collier,  Am.  Jour.  ScL  (2)  xzxvii  844. 
f  Fogg.  AnnaL  66,  79.  t  ArnuO.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98, 193. 
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The  separation  of  lithia  from  ammonia  may  be  eifected  like  that    8 
of  potassa  and  soda  from  ammonia  (3  and  4)- 


SECOND   GBOUP. 


BABYTA — STBOMTIA — LIMB — MAGNESIA. 


I.  Sbpabation  of   the   Oxides  of   the    Second  Gboup    fbom 

THOSE   of  the    FiBST. 


§153. 

£»desB :— The  Noa.  refer  to  those  in  the  mazgin. 
Baryta  from  potaasa  and  soda,  9,  11. 

^^        ^^     ammonia,  10. 
StronHa  from  potassa  and  soda,  9,  12. 

"  **  ammonia,  10. 

£4nu  from  potassa  and  soda,  9,  18. 

*'        **    ammonia,  10. 
Magnmia  from  potassa  and  soda,  14^19. 

ammonia,  10. 


li 


t( 


:«   General  Method, 

■ 

'The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Eabths  fbom  Potassa  and 

■  aeiple :   Carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitates^  from  a  solution    9 
xing  chloride  of  amtnonitmiy  only  haorytay  strontia^  and  lime, 

'  the  solution,  which  contains  the  bases  as  chlorides,  with  a  suffi- 
lantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of 


how 


.^  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 
(••  ^:recipitate  contains  the  baryta^  atrontia^  and  lime;  the  JUtrcUe 
U  ,Jpie»ia  and  the  alkalies.  So  at  least  we  may  assume  in  cases 
e  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  solution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  lime 
and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baryta,  as  the  carbonates  of 
these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  also  may  contain  possibly  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  precipitate  according  to 
§  154,  and  the  filtrate — in  rigorous  analyses — as  follows :  add  3  or  4 
drops  (but  not  much  more)  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, and  let  the  fluid  stand  again  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a 
precipitate  forms,  collect  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the 
filter  with  some  dUute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  undissolved.  Since  a  little  oxa- 
late of  magnesia  may  have  separated  with  the  former,  add  some  ammo- 
nia to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  filter  after  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
and  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  principal  filtrate. 

Evaporate  the^uid  containing  the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  to  dry- 
ness, and  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  covered 
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crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain.*  In  the 
residue,  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  (14-19). 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Ammonia. — ^The  same  10 
principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of  potassa  and  soda 
from  ammonia  (3  and  4)- 

B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Alkaline  Earths  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

1.  Baryta  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  101, 1,  o),  evap-  H 
orate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with  addition  to- 
wards the  end  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97, 1  and  §  98,  1).     Take 
care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convei*t  the  al- 
kalies also  completely  into  sulphates. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable  to 
the  one  in  9)  i^  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  sepai^ated  only  from 
one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies ;  but  if  both  alkalies  are  present,  the 
other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are  then  obtained 
as  chlorides. 

2.  Strontia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like  baryta,  by  means  12 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable  to  tiie  one  in  9^  iR 
cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted  (comp.*  §  102). 

3.  Limb  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103,  2,  6,  a),  evapo- 18 
rate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the  ignited 
residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  ^he  residue,  freed  by 
ignition  from  the  ammonia  salts,  in  water,  filter  the  solution  from  tlie 
undissolved  portion,  acidify  the  filtrate,  according  to  circumstances, 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness ;  this  treatment  of  the  residue  is  necessary,  because  oxalate  of 
ammonia  partially  decomposes  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon 
ignition,  and  converts  the  bases  into  carbonates,  except  in  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  ammojiium.  The  results  are  still 
more  accurate  than  in  9)  except  where  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been 
used,  after  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  the 
minute  traces  of  lime  from  the  filtrate. 

4.  Magnesia  from  Potassa  and  SoDA.f 

a.  Metliods  hosed  upon  Hie  sparing  aclubUiiy  of  Magnesia  in  Water, 
a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  bases,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  from  14 

*  This  operation  effects  also  the  removal  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphurio 
acid  added  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  baiyta,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are 
converted  into  chlorides  of  the  ^kali  metals  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  laige 
proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

f  The  methods  a  and  ii  axe  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  lithuL 
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ammonia  salts  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  acid  is  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  or  nitric),  add  baryta- water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  he4it  to  boiling,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesia  as  hydrate ;  it 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  magnesia  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  anmio- 
nia  (§  104,  2).  The  alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the  solution, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies, 
are  separated  from  the  baryta  as  directed  in  9  or  11.  The  method 
gives  good  results,  but  is  i-ather  tedious. 

0.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  15 
filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  precipi- 
tate according  to  25  or  29 ;  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate, 
as  directed  in  9  or  13.  I  am  very  fond  of  employing  this  method 
in  cases  where  the  magnesia  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fluid  contain- 
ing lime  and  alkalies,  provided  the  alkalies  alone  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

y.  Add  to  the  chlorides  pure  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  16 
convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into  quadroxalates ; 
add  i$ome  water,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ignite. 
By  this  operation  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  partially,  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  completely,  converted  into  oxalates,  which, 
upon  ignition,  give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  resi- 
due repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  boiling  water ;  during  this 
washing  the  precipitate  may  be  transferred  to  the  filter  or  remain  in  the 
dish,  no  matter  which.  When  all  the  aJkaH  salt  is  washed  out,  dry  the 
filter,  burn  it  in  the  dish,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  If 
the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  resi- 
due with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia  still  re- 
maining ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine 
the  alkalies  as  chlorides. 

If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boib'ng  17 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  just 
ceases,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  proceed 
as  in  16.     Separate  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  remains  mixed 
with  magnesia,  from  the  latter,  as  directed  22« 

We  owe  these  methods  to  Mitscherlich,  and  the  description  of  18 
them  to  Lasuh.*     I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.     Still  the  weighed  alkali  salt  should  always  be  tested 
with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  for  magnesia.    Usually  a  weigh- 
able  precipitate  is  produced  which  cannot  be  passed  over. 

The  method  desciibed  in  16  may  also  be  successfully  employed 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  indeed,  specially  recommended  by 
DEViLLE.f  Carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  are  evolved  in  the  process 
of  evaporation. 

&•  J^'eapUcUion  of  Magnesia  aa   OarbancUe  of  Ammonia-' 
Magnesia, 

Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  be  very  19 
concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquicarbo- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  93,  343.  f  Ibid.  00, 17. 
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nate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm.  of  the  salt^  180 
c.  c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0*92,  and  water  to  1  litre).  After 
twenty-four  hours  filter  olBTthe  precipitate  (MgO,  CQ,  4-  NH4  0,CO,-h 
4  aq.),  wash  it  with  the  solution  of  caustic  and  oai-bonated  ammonia 
used  for  the  precipitation,  dry,  ignite  strongly  and  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  keeping  the  heat  at  first  under  100°,  expel  the  ammonia 
salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  soda 
alone  is  present  the  results  are  satisfactory.  In  the  presence  of  i>otas8a 
the  ignited  magnesia  must  be  extracted  with  water,  before  weigh- 
ing, as  it  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa ; 
the  washings  are  to  be  added  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  last  mea- 
sure is  unnecessary  in  the  absence  of  potassa.  Results  satisfactory ; 
the  magnesia  is  a  little  too  low.     Mean  error  j|/^  (F.  G.  Schatf- 

GOTSCH,*  H.  WEBBBf). 

n.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Second  Group  fbox 

EACH  OTHER. 

§  154. 

Index  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  hi  the  maigin. 

Baryta  from  strontia,  21,  24,  82. 
"  lime,  21,  23,  24.  82. 

<'  magnesia,  20,  22. 

StrarUia  from  biuryta,  21,  24,  32. 
"  lime,  28,  81. 

<*  magnesia,  20,  22, 

Lime  from  baiyta,  21,  23,  24,  82. 
*'         strontia,  28,  81. 
'<         magnesia,  20,  25,  26,  27,  29,  80. 
Magnesia  from  baiyta,  20.  22. 
**  Btrontia,  20,  22. 

"  lime,  20,  25, 26,  27,  29,  80. 

A.  QeiMTol  Method. 

THE  WHOLE   OF  THE  ALKALINE   EARTHS   FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

Proceed  as  in  9*  The  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  20 
with  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitated  carbonates  of  the  baryta, 
Btrontia,  and  lime,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases 
separtaed  as  directed  in  21*  The  traces  of  magnesia,  which  may  be 
present  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  of  sti-ontia  or  lime  to  dryness^ 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  JnsduhUUy  of   SUicoJltLoride  of 
Sariwm. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluodlicic  acid  {21 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  104,  482.  f  Yierteljahraschrift  1  prakt  Pharm.  8, 161. 

%  If  not  kept  in  a  gatta-peroha  bottle  it  shoold  be  fze^y  prepared. 
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in  excess,  add  a  Tolume  of  spirifc  of  wine  equal  or  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  the  fluid  (H.  Kobe),  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve 
hours,  collect  the  precipitate  of  sUiooflv^mde  of  barium  on  a 
weighed  filter^^wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  puts  of  water  and 
spirit  of  wine,  until  the  washings  cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace 
of  acid  reaction  (but  no  longer),  and  diy  at  100°.  Precipitate  the 
strontia  or  lime  from  the  filtrate  bj  dilute  sidphuric  acid  (§  102,  1, 
a,  and  §  103,  1,  a).  The  results  are  satisfactory.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  silicofluoiide  of  barium,  see  §  71.  If  both  strontia  and 
lime  are  present,  the  sulphates  are  weighed,  converted  into  car- 
bonates (§  132,  II.,  b),  and  the  two  bases  then  separated  as  directed 
in  81. 

2.  Methods  bcued  upon  the  TnsolvhUity  of  Sulphate  of  Sarytay 

or  Sulphate  of  Strontioy  as  the  case  may  be^  in  waiter  and 
in  Solution  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda, 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (8  101,  1, 22 
a,  and  §  102, 1,  a),  and  the  magnesia  from  the  filtrate  with  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2). 

(.  Baryta  from  Lime.  - 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  dilute  28 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sulphate  of  'baryta  as 
directed  in  §  101,  1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by  evaporation, 
and  add  them  to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and 
precipitate  the  lime  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  b,  a).  The  method  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  recommended  when  small  quantities  of  baryta  have  to 
be  separated  from  much  lime.  If  we  have  to  separate  sulphate  of 
lime  from  sulphate  of  baryta  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  fi-ee 
acids)  be  treated  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  dissolves.  The  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
bj  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Diehl'*'). 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Carbonated 

Alkalies  of  Sulphate  of  JBaryta  on  the  one  hand^   and 
Sulphates  of  Strontia  and  lAme  on  Hie  other. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  limb. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphates  of  the  three  bases  for  twelve  24 
hours,  at  the  common  temperature  (15 — 20^),  with  frequent  stirring, 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  decant  the  fluid  on  to  a 
filter,  treat  the  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash  finally  with 
water,  and  in  the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate  the  undecomposed 
sulphate  of  baryta  by  means  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from 
the  carbonates  of  strontia  and  lime  formed.  To  hasten  the  separa- 
tion you  may  boil  the  sulphates  for  some  time  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  (not  soda),  to  which  ^  the  amount  of  the  car- 

•  JoQiXL  f.  prakt  Chem.  79,  80. 
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bonate,  or  more,  of  sulphate  of  potassa  has  been  added.  By  this 
process  also  the  sulphates  of  strontia  and  lime  are  decomposed,  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  remaining  unacted  on.  If  the  bases  are  in  solu- 
tion, the  above  solution  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  df  potassa  is 
added  in  excess  at  once,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonates  of  strontia  and  lime,  is 
to  be  treated  as  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (H.  Rose  *), 

4.  Method  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Xtime  in 

Alcofiol. 

[Lime  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  treat  25 
the  residue  with  strong  alcohol  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add  to  the 
solution  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  let  stand 
several  hours.  The  precipitate,  containing  all  the  lime  and  some  of 
the  magnesia  as  sulphates,  is  transferred  to  a  filter  with  the  aid  of 
strong,  nearly  absolute,  alcohol  and  washed  with  the  same  until  the 
washings  cease  to  react  acid  to  test  paper.  After  all  free  acid  is  thus 
removed,  continue  the  washing  with  alcohol  of  35 — 40  per  cent,  as 
long  as  any  solid  matters  are  extracted.  The  lime  all  remains  on  the 
filter  and  is  weighed  as  sulphate,  the  magnesia  is  all  found  in  the 
filtrate  and  washings,  from  which,  after  evaporating  off  the  alcohol, 
it  is  thrown  down  as  ammonio-phosphate.     Excellent  method  (A. 

CniZYNSKlf).] 

6.  Shall  quantities  of  Lime  from  much  Magnesia.  Convert  26 
the  bases  into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water,  and  add 
alcohol  with  constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  turbidity  is 
produced.  Wait  a  few  hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the  precipitated 
sulphate  of  lime  with  alcohol,  which  has  been  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  determine  it  after  §  103,  1,  a  (in  which  case 
the  weighed  sulphate  must  be  tested  for  magnesia),  or  dissolve' the 
precipitate  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the 
Ume  from  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia  possibly  coprecipitated 
according  to  29  (ScHEERERt). 

[c.  In  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  evaporate  the  hydrochloric  27 
acid  solution  to  dryness,  add  strong  alcohol  to  the  residue,  then  mode- 
rately strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  treat  as  in  a.  The  lime  is  sepanited 
as  pure  sulphate.  The  fiJltrate,  after  evaporating  of  the  alcohol,  is 
divided  into  two  portions.  In  one  magnesia  is  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
(§  104,  2) ;  from  the  other  throw  down  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of 
magnesia  solution  (§  134,  &,»).] 

5.  Jfethod  based  on  the  Tnsolvhility  of  Sulphale  of  Strontia  in 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

Strontia  from  Lime.  .  If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolve  in  the  28 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  add  about  50  times  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  either  boil  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the  water  that 
evaporates  and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  anunonia  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or  allow  to  stand  at 

*  Pogsr.  Annal.  zcv.  286,  209,  427.  \  Frea.  Zeitachzift,  Iv.  34a 

X  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  110,  237. 
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the  ordinary  temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  conaists  of  sulphate  of  strontia  and  a  little  sulphate  of 
strontia  and  ammonia  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia till  the  washings  remain  clear  on  addition  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. The  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited,  moistened  with  a  little 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
strontium  into  sulphate),  and  weighed.  The  highly  dilute  filtrate  is 
precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammoni^  and  the  lime  determined  ac- 
cording to  §  103, 2,  6,  a.  .  If  you  have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyze, 
they  are  very  finely  powdwed  and  boiled  with  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated  water  and  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonia.  Results  very  close,  e,g.^  1*048  SrO,  NO^ 
ijist«ad  of  1-053,  and  0-497  CaO,  CO„^instead  of ' 0-504  (H.  Rose*). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  ike  InsoluhUity  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  in  Acetic  Acid, 

Lime  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  chloride  of  am-  29 
monium  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  ammonia,  which 
is  added  in  slight  excess ;  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the  same  reagent,  about  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  magnesia  also  into  oxalate  (which  remains  in  solu- 
tion). This  excess  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  insure  complete  precip- 
itation of  the  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  not  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Expt. 
No.  92).  Let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  decant  the  supernatant  clear  fiuid,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  oxalate  of  mag- 
nesia, on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  de- 
cantation,  then  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  then  ammo- 
nia in  slight  excess,  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Let  the  fluid 
stand  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to 
the  previous  filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter,  and 
proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  103,  2,  b,  a.  The  first  filtrate  contains 
the  larger  portion  of  the  magnesia,  the  second  the  remainder.  Evap- 
orate t£e  second  filtrate,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  a  small 
volume,  then  mix  the  two  fluids,  and  precipitate  the  magnesia  with 
phosphate  of  soda  as  directed  §  104,  2.  If  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
salts  present  is  considerable,  the  estimation  of  the  magnesia  is  ren- 
dered more  accurate  by  evaporating  the  fluids,  in  a  large  platinum  or 
silver  dish,f  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residuary  saline  mass,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  in  a  smaller  platinum  dish,  imtil  the  ammo- 
nia salts  are  expelled.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  heat  applied,  the  fluid  filtered  t  and  finally  precipitated 
with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method,  which 
is  so  frequently  employed,  gives  acctirate  results  only  if  the  foregoing 
instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.     It  is^  only  in  cases  where  the 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  296. 

!A  porcelain  dish  does  not  answer  bo  well  (see  Expt  No.  3). 
If  the  process  of  evaporation  has  been  conducted  in  a  silver  vesMl,  a  little 
chloride  of  Bilver  will  often  separate. 
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quantity  of  magnesia  present  is  relatively  small,  that  a  sin^e  precipi- 
tation with  oxalate  of  ammonia  may  be  found  sufficient  (oomp.  £xpt 
No.  93). 

b.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  phosphoric  80 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  foiTus ;  redissolve  this  by  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  solution  with 
an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  To  determine  the  magnesia,  pre- 
cipitate the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda.  As  free 
acetic  acid  by  no  means  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities 
of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  the  precipitate  contains  some  magnesia,  and, 
as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  filtrate 
contains  some  lime ;  these  two  sources  of  error  compensate  each  other 
in  some  measure.  In  accurate  analyses,  however,  these  trifling  admix- 
tures of  magnesia  and  lime  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed 
precipitates  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  re- 
spectively. 

7.  Indirect  Method, 

Stbontia  from  Lime. 

betermine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  either  31 
with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§§  102, 103) ;  then  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and  calculate  the  amount 
of  strontia  and  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  197.  The  determination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax 
(§  139,  II.,  c),  but  the  application  of  a  moderate  white  heat,  such  as 
is  given  by  a  good  gas  blast-lamp  without  the  use  of  a  crucible  jacket^ 
is  alone  sufficient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  both  the 
carbonates  (F.  G.  Schaffgotsch  *).  I  can  strongly  recommend  this 
method.  It  is  well  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  hot,  to  press  the  pre- 
cipitate cautiously  down  in  the  platinum  crucible  and  turn  over  the 
agglomerated  cake  every  now  and  then  till,  after  repeated  ignitioBi| 
the  weight  has  become  constant.  The  results  are  good,  if  neither  of 
the  bases  is  present  in  too  minute  quantity. 

The  indirect  separation  may  of  course  be  effected  by  means  of  88 
other  salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  limb  in 

PRESENCE  OF  BARYTA  or  of  BARYTA  U(  PRESENCE  OF  STRONTIA.   Jn  the 

expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  baryta  vitrified  borax 
must  be  used  (§  139,  II.,  c), 

THIRD    GROUP. 

AxxTXiNA — Sesquioxidb  of  CHBOMnm. 

.   L  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Thibb  Oboup  fbox 

THE  Alkalies, 

§  155. 

1.  Fbok  Ammonia* 

CK.    Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  88 
separated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.      However,  in  the 

«  Pogff.  AimaL  118,  615. 
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case  of  alumina,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of 
chlorine  (volatilization  of  chloride  of  aluminium).  The  safest  way, 
therefore,  is  to  mix  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda  before 
igniting. 

ft.  Determine  the  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  99,  3,84 
using  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  am- 
monia.    The  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  then  deter- 
mined in  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  86* 

2.  From  Potassa  ajh)  Soda. 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  86 
alumina  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106,  a.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed, 
by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition. 

6.  Alumina  maybe  separated  also  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  heat-  86 
ing  the  nitrates  (see  88)- 

IL  Sepabatiok  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Thibd  Group  fbok  the 

Alkaline  Eabths. 

§  156. 

Index  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  maigin. 

Akunina  from  baryta,  37,  43,  43. 

'*        strontia,  37,  42,  48. 

"        lime,  87,  42,  44,  45,  46. 

''        magnesia,  37,  42,  45, 46. 
Set^uiocade  of  chromium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  47,  48. 

Separation  of  Alumina  fboh  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

A.  General  Methods, 

The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

1.  jPrecipikUian  of  Alumina  hy  Ammonia^  and  its  Solution  in 
Soda. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  (preferably  in  a  platinum  87 
dish)  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium^  if  such  be  not 
already  present,  add  ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  and  boil  till  no 
more  free  ammonia  is  observable.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  little 
magnesia,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  baryta,  or 
strontia  are  at  first  precipitated  along  with  the  alumina ;  on  the  boil* 
ing  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  coprecipitated  alkaline  earths  re- 
dissolve,  so  that  the  alumina  finally  retains  only  an  unweighable  or 
scarcely  weighable  trace  of  magnesia.  Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed 
with  the  alumina  determination  according  to  §  105,  a.  After  it  has 
been  weighed  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dis- 
solve the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine  any  silicic  acid  *  that 
may  remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  potassa  in  excess,  will 
not  appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will  contain  a  few  flocks  of  magnesia. 
If  there  is  any  amount  of  the  latter,  filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid, 

*  A  small  quantity  will  always  be  found  if  you  have  boiled  in  a  glass  or  por> 
celainYOMol. 
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precipitate  with  ammonia,  boil  till  the  fluid  ceanes  to  smeU  of  am- 
monia, Alter,  evaporate  the  small  qiiantity  of  fluid  in  a  platinum  cap- 
sule, ignite,  weigh  the  residual  magnesia,  deduct  it  from  the  alumina 
and  add  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  principal  quantity  of  the  mag- 
nesia. In  order  to  the  further  separation  of  the  alkaline  eai-ths, 
acidify  the  fluid  containing  them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
(preferably  in  a  platinum  dish)  to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  still  warm 
add  ammonia  just  in  excess.  A  small  precipitate  of  alumina  is  some- 
times formed  at  this  stage  ;  Alter  ofl*,  wash  and  weigh  with  the  prin- 
cipal precipitate.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  alkaline  earths  ac- 
cording to  §  154. 

2.  Unequal  JDecomposahility  of  the  NitrcUes  at  a  Moderate  JBeai 

(Deville*). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  bases  88 
n^ust  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on,  in  the  sand-  or  air- 
bath — or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk,  with  two  cavities,  one  for 
the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled  with  brass  filings,  for  the  thermo- 
meter— to  from  200°  to  250°,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  am- 
monia ceases  to  indicate  further  evolution  of  nitiic  acid  fumes.  You 
may  also,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous  acid  vapors 
form.  The  residue  consists  of  alumina,  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia^ 
and  lime,  and  nitrate  and  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Kepeatthis 
operation  imtil  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  (The 
basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutitd  nitrate  of  magnesia.) 
Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 
traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 
drop  of  dilute  ammonia;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 
fluid ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  the  heat- 
ing of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ;  in  which 
case  you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish,  and  heat 
once  more. 
The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  dense  granular 
substance.      Decant  after  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water ; 
ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
efiected,  and  weigh.     Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  directed  §  154. 
In  the  same  way  alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and 
soda. 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  and  2  are  combined. 

Precipitate  the  alumina  as  in  879  "^ssh  in  the  same  way  as  there  89 
directed,  then  treat  while  still  moist  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  ac- 
cording to  88  to  i^move  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  ^.,  copred- 
pitated*;  add  the  solution  obtained  to  the  principal  solution  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid  as  directed  in  87-  ^I^^  method 
may  be  employed  also  in  the  case  of  chlorides ;  it  will  be  sometimes 

found  useful. 

■       ■  ■    .  .  ■     ■  I      II   I  II  .         ■ 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  1858,  60,  9. 
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4.  J^recipUation  of  AltMnina  by  Acetate  or  Formictle  of  Soda 

upon  boiling. 

The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  40 
the  alkaline  earths.     The  method  is  employed  more  particularly  when 
both  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  to  be  separated  from  alka- 
line earths  at  the  same  time  (§  113,  1,  d). 

5.  I^recipitation  of  Alumina  by  Succinate  of  Armnonia. 

Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  sesqiiioxide  of  iron  by  the  same  41 
reagent  (8  113,  1,  c)  ;  especially  to  be  employed,  when  alumina  and 
sesquoixide  of  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkaline  earths  at 
the  same  time. 

B.  Special  MeihoiU. 

s 

Some  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  froh  Alumina. 

« 

1.  Precipitaiion  of  some  of  ths  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  EarUie, 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  frou  Alumina. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acicl  (§§  101  48 
and  102),  and  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a.     This 
method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  from  alumina. 

b.  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  44 
then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oaxUaie  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
6,  0)  ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  a.  In  presence  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  alumina  requires  some 
time  for  precipitation  (Pisani). 

•  

c.  Magnesia  and  small  quantities  of  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Mix  with  some  tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  with  ammonia  and  45 
from  the  clear  fluid  (in  the  presence  of  enough  alumina  no  tartrate  of 
lime  is  precipitated)  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
then  the  magnesia  by  phosphate  of  soda.  If  the  alumina  is  to  be 
determined  in  the  filtrate,  the  latter  must  be  evaporated  with  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre  to  dryness^  the  residue  ignited, 
softened  with  water,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (not  in  the  pla- 
tinum dish),  and  the  alumina  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  am- 
monio-phosphate  of  magnesia  which  may  contain  basic  tartrate  of 
magnesia  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia,  then  dried  and  weighed.  [Not  applicable  when  alumina 
is  present  in  large  proportion,  since  alumina  saltt^  dissolve  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia  (EInapp).] 

2.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Ccnrbonate  cf  Saryta, 

Alumina  from  Magnesl^^  and  small  quantities  of  Lime. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid  in  a  flask,  with  carbonate  of  46 
baryta  (shaken  up  with  water),  in  moderate  excess ;  cork  the  flask 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  aluminn 
has  subsided,  wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter,  and  then  de- 
termine the  alumina  in  the  precipitate  as  directed  43 ;  in  the  fil- 

23 
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trate,  first  precipitate  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  (28))  cmd  then 
separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  accordiug  to  g  154. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  the  Alkaline 
Earths. 

The  best  way  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  47 
from  the  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time,  is  to  convert  the  ses- 
quioxide into  chromic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  sub- 
stance is  mixed  with  2|-  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  2|- 
parts  of  nitrate  af  potassa^  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  to  fusion.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  the 
chromium  dissolves  ajs  alkaHiie  chromate ;  the  residue  contains  the 
alkaline  eai*ths  as  carbonates,  or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia). 
The  chromium  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  directed  §  130. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  48 
separated  from  ha/ryta  and,  though  less  perfectly,  from  strontia,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated  by  ammonia  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic  acid  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions  containing  a  salt  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  precipitated  completely  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(§103,1). 

UL  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  CHRomnx  fbox  Aixnasi. 

§  157. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  49 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fiised 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate 
of  potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
theconsistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process,  some  more 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dilute  now  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a.  The  alumina  &.118  down 
'free  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  In  the  filtrate  the  chromium  is 
determined  as  directed  §  1 30.  If  you  omit  the  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  part  of  the  chromic  will  be  i^uoed 
by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will 
accordingly,  u^xm  addition  of  ajnmonia,  precipitate  with  the  alumina 
(Dexter*). 

h.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid  [make  the  solution  50 
nearly  neutral'by  cai4)onate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  excess],  and 
saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine  gas.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromi- 
um will  be  converted  into  chromic  apid,  and  the  alumina  partially  sep- 
arated. When  the  fiuid  has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to 
remove  the  excess  df  chlorine,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  digest 
to  destroy  the  hypoclilorous  acid  and  precipitate  the  still  dissolved 
alumina,  -filter  off  the  alumina,  and  determine  it  according  to  §  105, 

^  :Bofgg.  .Annal  89,  142L 
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a.     In  the  fluid  the  chromium  ia  determined  aecordixig  to  §  130,  L,  a. 

(WOHLER,*  [GiBBSjt). 

FOURTH  GROUP. 

OXIDE  OF  ZINO — PROTOXIDE  OF  MANGANESE — ^PROTOXIDE  OF  NICKEL — 
PROTOXIDE  OF  COBALT — PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON — SE8QUIOXIDE  OF  IRON — 
(SESQUIOXIDE  OF  URANIUH). 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  feoh  the 

Alkalies. 

§168. 
A.    Gene^rd  Methods, 

1.  All  tHE  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Ammonia. 

Prooeed  as  fbr  the  sepai-ation  of  seeqnioxide  of  chromium  and  alu-  51 
mina  fix>m  ammpnia,  SS-  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oxides 
of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  as  foUowB :  Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  partly  volatilized  as 
sesquichloride ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  converted  into  proto- 
chloride  of  manganese,  containing  protosesquioxide  of  that  metal ;  the 
oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  ;  oxide  of 
anc  volatilizes,  with  access  of  air,  as  chloride  of  zinc  (H.  Rose).  It 
is,  therefore,  generally  the  safest  way  to  add  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
ammonia  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

2.  All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium  if  necessary,  63 
add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  fill  the  flask  nearly 
to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the  precipitated  sulphides  to 
subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from  the  fluid  containing  the  alka- 
lies. In  performing  this  process  the  precautionary  rules  given  under 
tlie  heads  of  the  several  metals  in  question  (§§  108 — 113)  must  be 
borne  in  mind.|  (If  notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  is  brownish, 
acidify  it  with  acetic  acid,  boil  and  filter  off  the  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  which  then  separates.)  Acidify  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  if  necessary,  con- 
tinue the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  to  remove  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  by  the  methods  given  §152. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zikc  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitating  58 
the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  p.  181  and  72)- 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipita- 
ting the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the 
nitrates  (see  88)* 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  I'harm.  106,  121.        f  Am.  Jour.  Sdenoe,  2d  ser.  S9,  59. 
X  Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  alkaliea  alao  in  the  mannei 
{riven  in  73 
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3.  Pbotoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies. 

(h  Saturate  the  solution  witli  chloriney  and  precipitate  tb6  64 
manganese-— as  hydrated  sesquioxide — ^with  carbonate  of 
baryta  or  ammonia.     The  latter  precipitant  is  apt  to  leave 
some  manganese  in  solution  [see  also  61] • 

h.  Heat  the  nitrates  (Dbville)  ;  (see  62)- 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkaline  Earths. 


§169. 

Index : — The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  mazgin. 

Oxide  cfeine  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  55,  56,  57,  03. 

**  magnesia,  55,  57. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  from  baryta,  etrontia,  and  lime,  55,  56,  59 — 

62—67. 
Protoxide  ofnymga/neeeitom  magnesia,  55,  59,  63. 
Protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  55, 56, 68. 

^^  magnesia,  55. 

Sesgttioxide  of  iron' from  baryta,  strontia,  and  linie,  55,  56,  58. 
**  magnesia,  55,  58. 

A.    General  Method. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Add  to  the  solution  chloride  of  ammonium,  and,  if  acid,  also  am-  66 
monia,  and  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  in  52«  Take 
care  to  use  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  perfectly  satura- 
ted with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  free  from  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.  Insert  the 
cork,  and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  precipitate 
to  subside,  then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  sulpMde  of  ammonium  has 
been  added.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  filter 
from  the  sulphur,  and  sepai'ate  the  alkaline  earths,  as  directed  in 
§  154.  If  the  filtrate  is  brownish  from  a  little  dissolved  sulphide  of 
nickel,  acidify  it  with  acetic  acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric  add, 
boil,  and  filter. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once  more  with  hy- 
.drochloric  acid  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  efiect  complete  solution),  heat  the  solution  gently  for  some  time, 
and  then  reprecipitate  in  the  same  way. 

If  we  have  merely  to  efiect  the  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  we 
may  also,  after  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  acidify  with  acet- 
ic acid,  and  filter.  Cobalt  alone  may  be  separated  as  follows :  after 
precipitating  the  ammoniacal  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
boil  the  whole  till  the  free  ammonia  has  escaped,  add  a  few  drops  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  filter  (H.  Rose*). 

*  Poggr.  AnnaL  110,  416. 
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B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Like,  frou  the  whole  of  the  Oxides 

OF  the  Fourth  Group. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  acid  solution  66 
with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  and  102),  in  the  presence  of  lime 
add  \ — \  volume  of  strong  alcohol  (§  103).    For  baryta  this 
method  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zikc  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Convert  the  bases  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  from  57 
the  solution  as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  6. 

3.  Sssquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  chloride  68 
of  ammonium,  heat  to  boiling,  add  slight  excess  of  am- 
monia, boil,  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  fil- 
ter. The  solution  is  free  from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free 
from  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  but  contains  a  very  slight 
trace  of  mstgnesia  (H.  BosE*). 

5.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  basic  acetate  or  for- 
miate  (§  113,  \,  d  [and  §  81,  e]  ).  The  method  is  good 
and  can  frequently  oe  employed. 

e.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (88)* 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

SeparcUian  of  Mdngcmese  ae  Sesquioxide  or  Jiinoxide. 

ct.  ScHiEL^s  Method.f — Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  car-  69 
bonate  of  soda  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutralized,  mix  with  acetate 
of  soda,  dilute  sufficiently,  and  then  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the 
mixture.  The  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  binoxide.  The  alkaline 
earths  remain  in  solution.  The  solution  is  kept  heated  to  between 
50^  and  60^,  whilst  the  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  it ;  as 
soon  as  the  binoXide  has  separated,  the  transmission  of  the  gas  is 
stopped.  The  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  obtained  by  the  igni- 
tion of  the  binoxide  so  produced  contains  alkali.  The  binoxide  must 
therefore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated as  directed  §  109,  3.  Instead  of  chlorine  gas,  solution  of  hy- 
pochlorous  acid  or  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  may  be  used.t  In  using 
the  latter,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fluid  always  slightly  acid 
by  acetic  acid.     The  method  is  good, 

/8.  H.  Rose  II  recommends  to  mix  the  dilute  solution  with  acetate  60 
of  soda,  heat  and  saturate  with  chlorine  gas,  then  to  the  fluid,  which 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  to  add  excess 
of  ammonia  (in  presence  of  much  magnesia,  also  chloride  of  ammoni- 

•  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  300.  t  SUlim.  Joum.  15,  275. 

I  [Bromine  is  the  most  convenient  reagent  to  employ  for  the  above  purpose.] 

I  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  305. 
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um),  to  boil,  till  all  free  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  filter  off  the  pTe- 
cipitated  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  manganese  may  also  be 
completely  pi'ecipitated  from  a  dilute  cold  fluid  saturated  with  chlo- 
rine by  means  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 

[7.  Reichardt*  directs  to  add  to  the  hot  and  dilute  hydrochlor-  61 
ic  add  solution  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  slight  permanent  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  to  redissolve  this  by  the  least  necessary  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  add  excess  of  (crystals  of)  acetate  of  soda.  The  acetic 
solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  just  to  boiling,  and  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda  (procured  by  boiling  good  bleaching  powder  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  using  the  latter  in  but  slight  excess)  is 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  with  stirring.  That  enough  hypochlo- 
rite has  been  added  is  shown  by  the  reddening  and  subsequent  bleach- 
ing of  litmus  paper.  This  test  should  not  be  applied  until  the  hy- 
pochlorite has  had  a  little  time  to  react  on  the  manganese.  If  the 
acetic  acid  should  be  neutralized  more  must  be  added.  After  a  few 
minutes  filter  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Keichardt  assures  that  tlie 
bin  oxide  thus  obtained  is  free  from  alkali.] 

6,  Deville^s  Method.f — The  bases  must  be  present  as  nitrates.  68 
Heat  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  to  from  200°  to  250*^,  until  the 
formation  of  fiimes  has  completely  ceased,  and  the  mass  has  become 
black;  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  directed  in  38-  'Hie 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or  the  action  of  a  too 
intense  heat,  may  cause  the  reduction  of  traces  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  their  solution  in  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  these  traces  will  be 
found  with  the  magnesia. 

6.  Protoxide  op  Cobalt,  Protoxide  op  Nickel,  and  Oxide  of 
Zinc,  from  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime. 

Mix  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  68 
heat  very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  protoxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  zinc  are  redissolved ;  then 
filter  the  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides 
in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  separated  according  to  §  154 ;  the  latter  are  sepa- 
rated according  to  §  160. 

III.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from 
those  of  the  Third,  and  from  each  other. 

§  160. 

Index: — The  Nos.  zefer  to  those  in  the  maigin. 

Aliwdna  from  oxide  of  zino,  64,  65,  70,  71 ,  81. 

**  protoxide  of  manganese,  64.  65,  66,  68,  70,  71,  78. 

"  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  64,  65,  67,  70,  71,  81. 

**  protoxide  of  iron,  64.  65,  66,  67. 

"  sesquioxide  of  iron,  65, 66, 67,  75,  84. 

Saguioxide  ofchromiiim  from  oxide  of  sine,  protoxides  of  manganese,  niokel, 

cobalt,  and  iron,  64,  65,  76. 
'*  sesqidoxide  of  iron,  65,  76,  76. 

Analysis  of  chromic  iron,  77. 

•  Fres.  Zeitschrift,  v.  62.  f  Jooxn.  f.  prakt  Ghem.  60, 11 
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Oxids  cf  dne  from  ahunina,  64,  65,  70,  71,  81. 

**  protoxide  of  manganese,  64,  65, 76,  78. 

"  protoxide  of  nickel,  74,  83. 

"  protoxide  of  cobalt,  72,  74,  79] 

"  aesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  69,  70,  71,  85. 

FrotooBide  of  manganese  from  alamina,  64,  65,  66,  68,  70,  71,  78. 

^^  aesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

"  oxide  of  zinc,  78. 

"  protoxide  of  nickel,  73,  74,  78,  80. 

"  protoxide  of  cobalt,  78,  74,  79,  80. 

**  aesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  68,  60,  70,  71. 
Protoxide  of  niekd  from  alumina,  64.  65,  67,  70,  71,  81. 

*^  aesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

"  oxide  of  zinc,  72,  74,  83.     ' 

*'  protoxide  of  manganese,  73,  74,  78,  80. 

"  protoxide  of  cobalt,  79,  82. 

**  aesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  69,  70,  71,  73,  85. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  from  alumina,  64,  65,  67,  70,  71,  81. 

*^  '              aesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

"  oxide  of  zinc,  72,  74,  79. 

"  protoxide  of  manganese,  73,  74,  79,  80. 

"  protoxide  of  nickel,  79,  82. 

"  aesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  69,  70,  71,  73. 
Protoxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  64,  65,  66,  67. 

^*  aesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

^'  sesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  85. 
Setquioxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  66,  67,  75,  84. 

^*  aesquioxide  of  chromium,  65,  75,  76. 

"  oxide  of  zinc,  64,  69,  70,  71,  85. 

"  protoxide  of  manganese,  64,  68,  69,  70,  71. 

"  protoxide  of  nickel,  64,  69,  70,  71,  73,  85. 

"  protoxide  of  cobalt,  64,  69,  70,  71,  73. 

'*  protoxide  of  iron,  64,  85. 


A.    General  Methods, 

h  Precipitation  of  same  Oxides  by  Carbonate  of  l^arytcu 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chbohium, 

FHOM  ALL  OTHER  BaSES  OF  THE   FoURTH   GrOUP. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  Bolution  of  the  chloiides  or  nitrates,  64 
but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free  acid^*  in  a  flask, 
with  a  moderate  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  diffused  in  water ; 
cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium^ are  completely  separated,!  whilst  the  other  bases  remain' in 
solution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 
and  protoxide  of  nickel,  which  will  generally  fall  down  with  the  preci- 
pitated oxides.  This  may  be  prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel,  by 
addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated 
(ScHWARZENBERO  |).  Docaut,  stir  up  with  cold  water,  allow  to  deposit, 
decant  again,  Alter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.     The  precipitate  con- 


*  If  there  is  mnch  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  most  fizst  be  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  ohromiom  requires  the  most  time. 
Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
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tains,  besides  the  precipitated  oxides,  carbonate  of  baiyta ;  and  the 
filtrate,  besides  the  non-precipitated  oxides,  a  salt  of  bajyta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present, 
and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by 
this  method  from  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  (kc.,  the  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  the  precipitation,  and  the 
washing  by  decantation,  are  efiected 
in  a  ^ask  (A^  fig.  66),  through 
which  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
(d).  The  washing  water,  boiled  free 
from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air  (preferably  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid),  is  poured  in  through 
a  funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  movable 
syphon  (b)  ;  all  the  tubes  are  fitted 
air-tight  into  the  cork;  they  are 
smeared  with  tallow. 


Fig.  66. 


2.  Precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Grroup,  6y 
Sulphide  of  Sodium^  or  Sulphide  of  Ammoniv/ni^  from 
Alkaline  Solution  effected  with  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Acid, 

Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chbohiuh  from  the  Oxides  of 
TBOB  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  pure  solution  of  66 
soda  or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared  again ;  *  add  sulphide  of 
sodium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to  deposit  until  the 
supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint ; 
decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  so- 
dium, decant  again,  transfer  the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the 
metals  of  the  fourth  group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add 
to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  fuse  the 
residue,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  chromic  acid  formed,  as 
directed  §  157.  If  you  have  merely  to  separate  alumina  from  the 
oxides  of  the  fourth  group,  it  is  better,  after  addition  of  tartaric  add, 
to  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
cipitate in  a  flask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  When  the  precipi- 
tate has  settled  it  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  to  dryness,  fused,  and  the 
alumina  determined  in  the  residue. 


*  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  nno  camiot  be  obtained  toiifether  in 
alkaline  solution  (OhanoeL  Gompt.  rend.  43,  927 :  Joum.  1  prakt.  Chem.  70} 

878). 
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B.  JS^ecial  Methods, 
1.  SclvhUUy  of  Alumina  in  Caustic  Alkalies, 

a.  Alumina  from  Protoxide  akd  Sesquioxide  of  Ibok^  and 
Shall  Quantities  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (but  not  from  the 
protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Heat  the  rather  concentrated  acid  solution  in  a  flask  to  boiling,  66 
remove  from  the  gas,  and  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  by 
sulphite  of  soda.     Keplace  the  fluid  over  the  lamp,  keep  boiling  some 
time,  and  then  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  solution  of  pure 
soda  or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  for  some  time. 

If  the  analyzed  substance  contains  much  iron,  the  precipitate  will 
become  black  and  granular,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  iron  has  been 
converted  into  protosesquioxide.  The  tendency  to  bum])ing,  preced- 
ing the  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  may  be  guarded  against  by 
means  of  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  liquid,  or  by 
constant  agitation  of  the  latter :  when  ebullition  has  once  set  in,  there 
is  no  further  need  of  these  precautions.  Kemove  the  fluid  now  from 
the  gas,  allow  to  deposit,  pass  the  clear  fluid  thsough  a  filter,  which 
must  not  be  over-porous,  boil  the  precipitate  again  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  soda,  then  wash  it,  first  by  decantation,  afterwards 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of  potassa  (to  destroy  any 
traces  of  organic  matter),  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  precipi- 
tate the  alumina  as  directed  §  105,  a,"^  The  boiling  of  the  precipi- 
tated oxides  with  the  solution  of  soda  is  eflected  best  in  a  somewhat 
capax^ious  silver  or  platinum  dish.  A  solution  of  soda  containing 
alumina  and  silica  must  be  particularly  avoided. 

If  sesquioxide  of  chromium  was  present  in  the  analyzed  sub- 
stance, you  will  find  the  principal  portion  of  it  with  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron ;  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  oxidized  to  chromic  acid,  and 
is  accordingly  found  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  alumina. 

h.  The  method  described  in  a  is  often  employed  also  in  a  modified 
form,  omitting  the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  in  which 
case  the  process  is  performed  as  follows : — Precipitate  with  ammonia, 
decant,  filter,  wash,  transfer  the  precipitate  still  moist  to  a  platinum 
dish,  without  the  aid  of  water,  and  remove  the  last  particles  adhering 
to  the  filter  by  means  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  allowed 
to  drop  into  the  platinum  dish.  The  aqueous  washings  of  the  filter 
are  kept  separate.  When  the  precipitate  in  the  platinum  dish  has 
dissolved,  add,  very  cautiously,  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  until  the  free  acid  is  almost  neutralized, 
and  apply  heat,  finally  to  boiling ;  after  this,  remove  the  lamp,  and 
add  a  lump  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  sufficiently  large  to  redissolve 
the  precipitated  alumina,  leaving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
undissolved.  Hinse  the  platinum  dish  now  into  the  beaker  which 
contains  the  washings  of  the  filter;  wash  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
first  by  decantation,  fiien  upon  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  treat 
the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  some  alumina  is  likely  to 
remain  undissolved. 

*  JonxiL  f.  prakt  Ghem.  45,  261. 
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c.  Alumina  from  Sesquioxide  op  Iron  and  Protoxides  of  Iron, 
Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  boU  67 
the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid,  which  contains  the 
alumina,  f^om  the  oxides,  which  are  free  from  alumina,  but  contain 
potassa  (H.  Kose). 

2.  Different  behavior  of  the  Oxides  towa/rds  Ammonia  in  the 

presence  of  Chloride  of  Anmumium, 

Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

The  solution  should  be  sufficiently  dilute,  mixed  with  chloride  of  68 
ammonium,  and  slightly  acid.  Heat  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  in 
moderate  excess,  and  allow  to  boil  gently  without  interruption  till  all 
free  ammonia  is  expelled,  then  filter  off  the  precipitate  which  con- 
tains the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina  from  the  fluid  contain- 
ing  the  manganese.  If  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  is  small,  the 
precipitate  will  contain  merely  unweighable  traces  of  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  is  present,  the  precipitate  after  being  partially 
washed  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  above  precipitar 
tion  is  repeated.     Eesults  good  (H.  Kobe*). 

3.  Different  deportment  of  neutralized  Solutions  at  boiling  heat, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel 
AND  Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  other  strong  Bases. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  least  69 
20  of  NH4CI  to  1  of  oxide),  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  small 
quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very  dilute  solution,  as  long 
as  the  precipitated  iron  redissolves,  which  takes  place  promptly  at  first, 
but  more  slowly  towards  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its 
transparency,  without  showing,  however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct 
precipitate  in  it,  and  fails  to  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some 
time  in  the  cold,  but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid 
than  otherwise,  the  reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in 
ebullition  for  a  short  time  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  separates  as  a  basic  salt,  which 
rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was  not  too  concentrated.  Add  now 
a  drop  of  ammonia,  to  see  whether  the  iron  has  been  completely 
thrown  down,  then  a  little  more  ammonia,  to  convert  the  basic  salt 
of  iron,  which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  upon  cooling,  into  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  and  filter.  To  insure  accurate  results,  the  fluid  must 
not  contain  more  than  3*4  grm.  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and 
must  be  tolerably  free  from  sidphuric  acid,  since  it  is  difficult  in 
presence  of  the  latter  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation.  (Herschel,! 
ScHWARZENBERG.J)  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with  water 
containing  chloiide  of  ammonium. 

'     -  —  —^-^—^ 

•  Pogg.  Aimal.  110,  804  u.  807.     f  Annal.  de  Ghim.  et  de  Fhys.  49,  806. 

X  Annal.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Phazxn.  97,  1^16. 
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4.  Mtihod  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  Acetates  cU  a  boiling  JieaC, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina  from  Protoxide  of  Manga- 
nese, Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and  (but  not  so  well) 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  according  to  §  113,  70 
1,  ^.  See  also  §  81,  e.  The  precipitate  is  free  from  manganese,  co- 
balt, and  zinc ;  but  it  contains  some  nickel,  fi*om  which  it  can  only 
be  freed  bj  redissolving  (after  slight  washing),  reprecipitating  in  the 
same  manner,  and  repeating  the  operation  a  third  time.  The  method 
is  more  suited  to  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  and  alumina,  than  of  alumina  alone.     Besults  good. 

5.  Meifwd  based  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Succinates, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (and  Alumina)  from  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and 
Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

The  solution  should  contain  no  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  71 
acid.  If  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case,  add  ammonia  till  the  color  is 
reddish  brown,  then  acetate  of  soda,  or  of  ammonia  (H.  Kose)  till 
the  color  is  deep  red,  finally  precipitate  with  neutral  alkaline  succi- 
nate at  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter  the  succinate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
from  the  solution  which  contains  the  rest  of  the  metals.  For  the 
further  treatment  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  113,  1,  c.  With  proper 
care  the  separation  is  complete,  and  especially  to  be  recommended 
when  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  iron  is  present.  The  method  may 
also  be  used  in  the  presence  of  alumina.  The  latter  falls  down  com- 
pletely with  the  iron.     (E.  Mitscherlich,  Pagels*.) 

6.  Different  deportment  of  several  Sulphides  with  Acids,  or  of 

ifie  Acetic  Acid  Solutions  with  Sulphu/retted  Hydrogen, 

[a.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Protoxides  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt. 
Brunner's  M^THpD.f 

The  metals  must  exist  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  solution  (not  72 
moi'e  than  1  grm.  of  both  oxides  in  \  litre).  This  is  so  nearly  neu- 
tralized by  carbonate  of  soda  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  free 
acid  remains.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  add  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  until  a  slight  precipitate  is  left,  after  agitating 
and  standing  for  some  time,  and  then  to  remove  this  by  one  or  more 
drops  of  dilute  acid.  Conduct  into  the  liquid  thus  prepared  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  after  a  time,  produces  a  perfectly  white  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  zinc.  After  a  good  share  of  the  zinc  has  thus 
been  thrown  down,  add  to  the  liquid  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  and  continue  the  passage  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas  as  long  as  the  precipitate  appears  to  increase,  and  afterwards 
let  the  whole  stand  12  hours  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.  The  preci- 
pitate settles  perfectly  and  washes  easily  upon  the  filter. 

In  order  to  make  certain  of  the  thorough  separation  of  the  zinc, 
add  to  a  poiilon  of  the  filtered  liquid  a  drop  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
soda  and  treat  again  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  If  a  white  tur- 
bidity ensues  the  whole  filtrate  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  opera- 
tion. 

*  Jahresbez.  v.  Kopp  u.  WilL  1858,  617.        \  Diogler's  polyt.  Jonm.  160,  87a 
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The  sulphide  of  zinc  is  further  treated  acoording  to  §  108,  2. 

This  separation  succeeds  only  when  the  directions  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  If  the  solution  be  neutral,  or  contain  too  much  acetate  of 
soda,  or  be  heated,  nickel  will  go  down  with  the  sdn&  If  iron  be 
present  it  must  be  previously  separated.  Mixter  has  employed  this 
method  in  the  analysis  of  German  silver  with  most  satisfactoiy  re- 
sults.] 

5.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  THE  Oxides  of  Iron. 

The  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  add,  is,  after  neutrsr  78 
lization  of  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present  by  ammonia,  precipi- 
tated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  highly  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or — if  manganese  alone  has  to  be  separated — ^acetic  acid  then 
added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the  fluid  to 
saturation,  with  frequent  stirring.  This  serves  to  dissolve  the  sul- 
phide of  manganese  and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphide  of 
cobalt  and  the  sulphide  of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less  completely, 
remain  undissolved.  The  filtrate  is  reprecipitated  by  addition  of 
ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  above  treatment  is  re- 
peated.  The  results  are  accurate.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  test 
the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  compounds,  for  manganese  and  iron. 

c.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Put  the  weighed  mixture  of  the  oxides  in  a  porcelain  or  plati-  74 
num  boat,  insert  this  into  a  tube,  heat  to  dull  redness,  whilst  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  it.  Let  the  sulphides  formed 
cool  in  the  current  of  gas,  and  then  digest  them  for  several  hours 
with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  sulphide 
of  manganese  (and  sulphide  of  zinc).  The  sulphides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  left  behind  pure  (Ebelmen*). 

$,  Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter,  wash,  and  ignite ; 
mix  1  part  of  the  residue  with  1*5  of  sulphur  and  0*75  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  as  strongly  as  possi- 
ble for  half  an  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  extract  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  (and  sulphide  of  manganese)  formed,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  10  water),  BRUNNER.f 

7.  Different  deportment  of  the  several  Oondes  with  Hydrogen 
Oas  at  a  red  heat. 

Sesquioxidb  of  Iron  from  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chro- 

MIUM. 

[Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite  and  weigh.     Tritu-  76 
rate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  platinum  crucible.     Ignite  to  red- 
ness in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  as  long  as  water  forms  (about  1 


*  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  72,  329.  Ebelmen  has  given  his  method  amply 
for  the  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  manganeae. 

t  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  80,  804.  Bnumer  has  giyen  his  method  Bimpl/ 
for  nickel  and  zinc. 
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liour).      Then  ignite  over  the  blast-lamp  in  a  current   of  mixed 
hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases. 

This  leaves  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  a  state  of 
purity ;  the  iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  determined  by  the 
loss.     (Method  of  RivoT  and  Deville  modified.)] 

8.  Different  capacitj/  of  the  several  Oxides  to  he  converted  into 
higher  Oxides^  or  higlier  Chlorides, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  all  the  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

Fuse  the  ,  oxides  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  76 
(comp.  §  157),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter,  and  deter- 
mine in  the  filtrate  the  chi*omium  as  directed  §  130,  and  in  the  residue 
the  bases  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the  theory  of  this 
process :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and  pai-tly  that  of 
manganese,  separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  man- 
ganate  (perhaps  also  some  ferrate)  and  chromate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Upon  boiling  with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  manga- 
nate  of  potassa  is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide ; 
the  latter  separates,  whilst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved.  The  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effects  the  decom- 
position of  the  manganate  and  permanganate  of  potassa,  binoxide 
of  manganese  being  separated.  Upon  filtering  the  mixture,  we  have 
therefore  now  the  whole  of  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate  as  alkaline 
chromate,  and  all  the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  on  the  filter.  Alu- 
mina, if  present,  will  be  found  partly  in  the  residue,  partly  as  alka- 
line aluminate  in  the  filtrate ;  proceed  with  the  latter  according  to  49* 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the  native  compound  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the  above  method 
does  not  answer.     In  this  case  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted : 

Take  0*5  grm.  of  the  impalpable  powder,  and  fuse  in  a  capacious  77 
platinum  crucible  with  6  grm.  bisulphate  of  potassa  for  fifteen 
minutes,  at  a  temperature  scarcely  above  the  fusing  point  of  the 
latter,  then  raise  the  heat  somewhat,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible may  just  appear  red,  and  keep  it  so  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  fusing  mass  should  not  rise  higher  than  halfway  up  the  crucible. 
The  mass  begins  to  fuse  quietly,  and  abundant  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid  escape.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  the  heat  is  in- 
creased as  much  as  necessary  to  drive  out  the  second  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  even  to  decompose  partially  the  sulphate  of  iron 
and  chromium.  To  the  fused  mass  now  add  3  grm.  pure  carbonate 
of  soda,  heat  to  fusion,  and  add  in  small  portions  from  time  to  time 
during  an  hour  3  grm.  nitre,  maintaining  a  gentle  red  heat  all  the 
while,  then  heat  for  15  minutes  to  bright  redness.  Treat  the  cold 
mass  with  boiling  water,  filter  hot,  wash  the  residue  with  hot  water, 
then  digest  in  the  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  anything  remains 
undissolved,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  ore  undecomposed,  and  must  be 
subjected  again  to  the  above  operation.  To  weigh  such  a  residue 
and  deduct  it  from  the  ore  first  taken  is  not  good,  as  it  never  pos- 
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Besses  the  composition  of  the  nif|pBal  nnTiritnnrr  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  often  contains,  besides  the  d^HMoLc  acid,  also  some  silicic, 
titanic,  and  manganic  acids  and  alumina,  is  erapotated  with  excess 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  drJn«ai^  and  till  all 
free  ammonia  is  expelled.  On  addition  of  water,  the  siHcw  acid, 
alnmina,  titanic  acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese  remain  und^ 
solved,  while  the  chromic  acid  passes  into  solution,  and  is  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  §  130.     (T.  S.  Hunt.     F.  A.  Genth*.) 

6.  Protoxide  op  Manganese  from  Alukina,  Pbotoxibe  o? 
Nickel,  and  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  &om  protoxide  of  cobalt  and 
the  oxides  of  iron). 

After  ScHi£L.f — Conduct  chlorine  gas  inte  the  solution  mixed  78 
with  acetate  of  soda  (see  59,  60  ^^^  61)- 

9.  Miethod  based  upon  the  different  deportrnent  of  the  J^iirUes, 

Protoxide  op  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  op  Nickel,  amo  from 
Protoxide  op  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  ZiNa 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  79 
potassa,  which  was  recommended  first  by  Fischer,J  afterwards  by  A. 
Stromeyer||  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  for  separating  cobalt 
and  nickel.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — ^The  solu- 
tion of  the  oxides  (from  which  any  iron  [as  well  as  all  alkaline  earths 
where  nickel  is  present,]  must  first  be  separated)  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  then,  if  much  free  acid  is  present,  neutralized  with 
potassa.  Then  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa 
(previously  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and  filtered  from  any  flocks 
of  silica  and  alumina  that  may  have  separated)  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  finally  acetic  acid,  till  any  flocculent  precipitate  that  may  have 
formed  from  excess  of  potassa  has  redissolved  and  the  fluid  is  decid- 
edly acid.  Allow  it  to  stand  at  least  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
take  out  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it 
with  more  nitrite  of  potassa  and  observe  whether  a  further  precipi- 
tation takes  place  in  this  after  long  standing.  If  no  precipitate  is 
formed  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  fallen  down,  otherwise  tiie  small 
portion  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  solution,  some  more  nitrite 
of  potassa  added,  and  after  long  standing  the  same  test  applied. 
Thus  alone  can  the  analyst  be  sure  of  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
cobalt.  Finally  filter  and  treat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  111,  4, 
if  you  desire  to  determine  it  after  the  method  of  Genth  and  Gibbs. 
H.  B.OSE  recommends  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  potassium  or  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  then  dis- 
solving it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  protoxide  of  cobalt 
from  the  solution  with  potassa,  washing,  igniting  in  hydrogen,  wash^ 
ing  the  metal  and  finally  weighing. 

*  ZeitBchiift  1  analyt.  Ghem.  1.  498. 

f  Sillim.  Jonm.  15*  275.  Schiel  speaks  only  of  the  sepazation  of  manganese 
from  iron  (?)  and  nickel ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  separation  from  alumina  asd 
^c  may  be  effected  by  t^e  same  method. 

t  Pog£r.  Annal.  72,  477.  |  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Phacm.  96,  8ia 
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10.  Method  hosed  an  the  different  behavior  of  the  Phosphates, 

Manganese  from  Nickel  and  Cobalt. 

Mix  the  warm  solution  of  the  sulphates  or  chlorides  with  chloride  of  80 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  then  with  phosphoric  acid  (the  ammonia 
must  remain  still  in  lai-ge  excess).  The  white  precipitate  is  2  Mn  O, 
NH4  0,POft4-2HO  (which  on  ignition  becomes  2  Mn  O,  P  O^),  the 
filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel.  If  cobalt  ia  present  the  preci- 
pitate must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  small  quantity  of  cobalt  which 
first  falls  down  with  it.  The  precipitate  becomes  crystalline  soon 
after  falling,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium containing  free  ammonia  (T.  H.  Henry*).     [See  also  §  109,  3.J 

The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory. 

11.  Metliods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Cycmide 

of  Polassiwm. 

a.  Alumina  from  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassium  81 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  precipitated 
carbonates  of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  redissolved.  Filter  off  the 
undissolved  alumina,  wash,  and  remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains, 
by  resolution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia 
(Fresenius  and  HAiDLENf). 

h.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  prom  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

LiEBio's  Method. J — Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  82 
must  be  free  from  other  oxides,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  with  so- 
lution of  potassa,  and  warm,  until  everything  is  dissolved.  (Cyanide 
of  potassium,  free  from  cyanate,  may  be  used  instead  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  potassa.)  The  solution  looks  reddish-yellow ;  heat  to 
boiling  to  remove  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  this  process  the 
double  cyanide  of  cobalt  and  potassium  (K  Cy,  Co  Cy)  in' the  solu- 
tion is  mostly  converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  cobalti- 
C3ranide  of  potassium  (K3  Co,  Cyg)!  whilst  the  double  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  potassium  in  the  solution  remains  unaltered.  Let  the 
solution  cool,  then  supersaturate  with  chlorine,  and  constantly  redis- 
Bolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  which  forms,  by  addition 
of  solution  of  soda  Or  potassa.  The  chlorine  does  not  act  upon  the 
cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  decomposes  the  double  cyanide 
of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  nickel 
as  black  peroxide.  [This  must  be  washed,  dissolved,  and  reprecipi- 
tated to  separate  impurities.     It  is  safest  to  weigh  as  metallic  nickel.] 

To  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate,  supersaturate  with  acetic 
acid,  boil,  precipitate  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
keep  in  ebullition  for  some  time  longer,  then  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitated  cobalticyanide  of  copper  (Cu,  Co,  Cy5+  7  H  O) ;  decom- 
pose the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  calculate  the 


•  Pha.  Mag.  16.  No  106,  197.        f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  43,  129. 

i  Ibid.  65,  244,  and  87,  128. 

I  2  (Co  Cy,  K  Cy)  4-  K  Cy  +  H  Cy  =  (K,  Coa  Cy«)  +H. 
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quantity  of  the  cobalt  from  that  of  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained. 
[Or  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  water,  separate  the  cobalt  as  sulphide,  convert  into 
sulphate  and  oxide,  and  weigh  as  metallic  cobalt.  The  best  method 
of  separating  a  little  nickel  from  much  cobalt.     (Gauhe.*)] 

c.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zikc. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  excess  of  83 
concentrated  pure  solution  of  potassa,  then  with  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  sufEicient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  com- 
pletely ;  add  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  allow  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  de- 
termine the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  for  some  time  with  fum- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  and^nitric  acid,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  evaporating,  and  finally  precipitating  with  potasaa 

(WOHLERf). 

12.    VoluTnetric  Determination  of  one  of  tlie  Oxides. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Irok  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  1).8-^ 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
I  rill    ^^^^  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of 

|}<^^VijLl^^  [^^  better,  oapbeBftto  of  soda],  and  treatment  with  water  con- 

f^^^taining  sulphuric  acid ;  and  determine  the  iron  volumetrically  as  direc- 
ted §  113,  3,  a,  or  b.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  dissolve 
the  oxides,  the  solution  should  be  evaporated  with  excess  of  sid- 
phuric  acid,  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  case  permanganate  is 
employed  for  estimating  the  iron.  The  alumina  is  found  from  the 
dinerence.  This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  to  be  recommended 
more  particularly  in  cases  where  the  relative  amount  of  iron  is  smalL 
If  you  have  enough  substance  it  is  of  course  much  more  convenient 
to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing  or  measuring,  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, and  determine  in  the  one  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  -h  alumina, 
in  the  other  the  iron.  Instead  of  estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric 
analysis,  you  may  also  precipitate  it,  after  addition  of  tartaric  add 
and  ammonia,  with  sidphide  of  ammonium. 

6.  Sesquioxide  op  Iron  from  Protoxide  op  Iron  (Oiidb  of 
Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  85 
iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve  another  por- 
tion by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which  car- 
bonic acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§112, 2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  the 
compound  in  like  manner  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  according  to  §  113, 
3,  b.  In  this  case  the  difference  gives  the  protoxide  of  iron.  If  it 
is  desired  to  determine  the  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  hydrochloric 
add  solution  with  permanganate,  the  remarks  on  p.  198  must  be  borne 

*  Frea.  Zeitsohrift,  v.  83.  f  AmiaL  d.  Ghem.  tl  Fhann.  89,  S76L 
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in  mind.  These  convtmient  and  simple  methods  deserve  to  replace  the 
older  and  more  complicated  methods  of  determining  protoside  of  iron 
in  presence  of  sosquioxide.  If  the  compound  in  which  sesqui-  and 
protoxide  of  iron  are  to  be  estimated  is  only  with  difficulty  decom- 
posed  by  acids,  heat  it  with  a  mixture  of  i  parts  sulphuric  acid  and 
1  part  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  310"  (Mitscherlich,  Jonr.  f. 
prakt.Chem.,81, 108,and  83, 455),  or,if  this  is  not  enough,  fuse  it  with 
borax  (1  part  mineral,  6 — 6  vitrified  borax)  in  a  small  retort,  con-, 
oected  with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  air) ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  less  suitable. 
Triturate  the  fused  mass,  and  diasolye  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (Hebhami;  v.  Kobell). 


Fig.  67. 

[Cooke*  dissolves  silicatesin  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  and  mea- 
sures the  protoxide  of  iron  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potoasa. 

Fig.  67  exhibits  his  apparatus.  To  the  sides  of  a  copper  water- 
bath  are  attached  three  tubes.  The  tube  on  the  left  connects  with  a 
Mariotte's  flask  to  maintain  the  water  at  a  constant  leveL  The  upper 
tube  on  the  right  connects  with  a  carbonic  acid  gas  generator,  while 
the  third  tube  carries  off  any  overflow  of  water  to  the  sink. 

On  the  cover  of  the  wator-bath  close  to  the  rim  is  a  circular 
groove,  which  receives  the  edge  of  an  inverted  glass  tunnel.  When 
the  apparatus  is  in  use  this  groove  is  kept  full  of  water  by  the  spray 
from  Ihe  boiling  liquid  and  thus  forms  a  perfect  water  joint ;  bat  in 
order  to  secure  this  result  the  bath  must  be  kept  nearly  tall  of  water 
and  holes  for  the  ready  escape  of  the  steam  and  spray  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  rings,  which  cover  the  bath  and  adapt  it  for  vessels  of 
various  ^zes.  By  this  arrangement  the  funnel  may  be  kept  filled  with 
an  atmosphere  of  steam  or  of  carbonic  acid  for  an  indefinito  period. 
Moreover  we  can  either  pour  in  fi-esh  quantities  of  solvent,  or  we 
can  stir  up  the  material,  in  the  vessel  within,  introdutnng  a  tube-fim- 
nel  or  stinrer  through  the  spout  of  the  coveting  fiinnel. 

[•  Am.  JoQi:  Bdenoe,  ad  Mr.,  sUt.,  847.] 
24 
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The  finely  pulverized  substance  (j — 1  grm.)  is  placed  in  a  lai^ 
platinum  crucible.  Upon  it  pour  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(sp.  gr.  1*5)  with  as  little  hydrofluoric  acid  as  experience  may  show 
is  required  to  dissolve  or  decompose  the  subdance,  stirring  up  the 
material  with  a  platinum  spatula.  The  crucible  is  next  transferred 
to  the  water-bath,  the  covering  funnel  put  in  place,  water  poured  into 
the  groove,  the  interior  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  lamp  lighted. 
As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  stopped, 
and  if  the  water  level  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the  apparatus  will 
take  care  of  itself,  the  groove  will  be  kept  full  of  water  and  the  inter- 
ior of  the  funnel  fiiU  of  steam.  If  the  materials  cake  on  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible, — as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  when  a  large  amount  of 
insoluble  sulphate  is  formed, — ^the  lamp  may  be  removed,  the  appaiBr 
tus  again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
stirred  up  by  aid  of  a  stout  platinum  wire  about  two  inches  long, 
fused  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube.  Anything  adhering  to  the  rod  can 
easily  be  washed  back  into  the  crucible  by  directing  the  jet  from  the 
wash  bottle  down  the  throat  of  the  covering  funnel.  The  lamp  may 
then  be  replaced,  the  current  of  carbonic  acid  interrupted,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  continued.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete 
the  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re-established,  the  lamp  extinguished, 
and  the  air-tube  of  the  Mariotte's  flask  raised  until  its  lower  end  is 
above  the  level  of  the  overflow.  A  slow  current  of  water  is  thus 
caused  to  flow  through  the  bath,  which  soon  cools  down  the  whole 
apparatus.  The  crucible  may  now  be  removed,  its  contents  washed 
into  a  beaker  glass,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  pure  water  until  the 
volume  is  about  600  c.  c,  when  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron 
present  can  be  determined  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potaasa 
in  the  usual  way.  The  total  amount  of  iron  present  being  subse- 
quently determined,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  oxides  is  of 
course  weU  known.] 

Iron  may  also  be  determined  volxunetrically  in  presence  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way, 
instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oxides,  to  determine 
in  one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  oxide  of 
zinc  or  4-  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the  iron  alone,  and 
to  find  the  quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  the  difierenoe.  However, 
this  can  be  done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  relatively 
small. 

IV.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  op  Iron,  Alumina,  Protoxidb  of 
Manganese,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potassa,  and  Soda. 

§16.1. 

As  these  oxides  ai^  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most  silicates, 
and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to  the 
description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to  effect  their  sepa- 
ration. 

1.  JIfethod  based  upon  the  emploi/merU  of  Covrhonate  ofJBaryia 
(particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mixture  contams 
only  a  small  proportion  of  lime). 

Precipitate  the  iren — ^wMeh  must  be  present  in  the  form  of  ses-  86 
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qniozide — ^and  the  ahunina  hj  carb6nate  of  baryta^*  and^  after  re- 
moving the  baryta,  separate  the  two  metals,  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  §  160.  Precipitate  the  manganese  from  the  filtrate,  either 
by  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  (55)  or,  after  addition  of  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  and  saturation  with  chlorine,  by  carbonate  of  baryta 
(60)-  If  you  have  used  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  I  generally 
prefer,  dissolve  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese  in  hydrochlohc 
acid,  mix  the  solution  with  some  sulphuiic  acid,  filter,  and  determine 
the  manganese  as  direct^ed  §  109,  2  or  3.  If  you  have  used  carbon- 
ate of  baryta  as  precipitant,  separate  the  manganese  as  directed 
§  159.  Precipitate  the  dilute  solution  now  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  until  the  water  running  off  is  no  longer  ren- 
dered turbid  by  chloride  of  barium ;  then  precipitate  the  lime  after 
addition  of  ammonia  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Filter,  evi^Mrate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  separate  the  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  153. 

2.  Application  of  Alkaline  Acetates  or  JFhrmiates. 

Remove  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  any  very  considerable  87 
excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present,  then  dilute  again  with  water, 
add  carbonate  of  soda,  f  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral  (no  per- 
manent precipitate  must  be  formed),  then  acetate  or  formiate  of 
soda,  and  proceed  as  in  §  113,  1,  (f  (p.  202).  Wash  the  precipitate 
well,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  determine  the  iron  volumetrically,  according  to  §  113,  3,  6 
(p.  203),  or  fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  determine  the  iron  as  in  §  1 13,  3,  a  (p.  203).  The  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  alumina.  If  any  silicic  acid  remains  be- 
hind on  dissolving  the  precipitate,  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  ig- 
nited, weighed,  and  deducted  from  the  alumina.  The  filtrate  contains 
the  manganese,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  alkalies.  Precipitate  the 
manganese  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (55)  or  bromine  (59-61) — 
if  the  former  precipitant  is  employed,  boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
filter  off  the  sulphur — precipitate  the  lime,  after  addition  of  ammo- 
nia^ with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  lastly,  after  removing  the  ammo- 
nia salts  by  ignition,  precipitate  the  magnesia  from  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  residue  with  phosphate  of  soda.  However,  if  it 
is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  magnesia  must  be  separated 
by  one  of  the  processes  in  §  153,  4.  This  method  is  convenient,  and 
g^ves  good  results. 

The  following  methods  are  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  no 
manganese  is  present, 

3.  Application  of  Ammonia, 

The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  88 
Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and — ob-  i 
serving  the  precautions  indicated  in  68 — precipitate  with  ammonia. 

*  Before  adding  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  it  is  dfrnkUdv  induperuahle  to  aacer- 
tain  whether  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  add  ia  completely  precipitated  by 
Bolphuric  acid,  so  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a  plati- 
num dish. 

f  In  cases  where  it  ia  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  carbonate 
and  aoetate  of  ammonia  must  be  used  instead  of  the  soda  aalta. 
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The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  (a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  latter  often  remains 
in  solution),  also  a  trace  of  magnesia.  Decant  and  filter ;  wash,  ignite, 
and  weigh  the  precipitate,  and  treat  according  to  one  of  the  methods  in 
§  160.  If  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  be  determined  and 
deducted.  If  tibere  is  a  large  excess  of  alumina  or  magnesia,  mix  the 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  pure  potassa  in  excess, 
heat,  filter,  and  in  the  precipitate  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
any  traces  of  magnesia  that  may  be  present  according  to  58)  <>•  The  so- 
lution filtered  from  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  and  determined  according  to  §  109, 2,  as  sulphide,  the  alka- 
line earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  estimated  according  to  87* 
The  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  is  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  any  residue  that  may  remain  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
and  the  mixed  solutions  tested  according  to  66»  to  see  if  they  con- 
tain alumina. 

4.  Decomposition  of  the  Nitrates  (Deyille's  method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  nitric  89 
acid  only. 

Proceed  first  as  in  38*  The  escape  of  nitrous  add  ftimes,  observed 
during  the  heating  of  the  nitrates,  is  no  proof  of  the  total  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  these 
vapors  may  owe  their  formation  to  the  conversion  of  the  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  into  binoxide.  Stop  the  application  of  heat 
when  no  more  vapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance  has  acquired  a 
uniform  black  color.  After  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
the  solution  contains  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  the 
residue  contains  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese. (That  some  manganese  is  dissolved,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, has  been  stated  iJready  in  62;  this  trace  is  found  with  the 
magnesia,  and  finally  separated  from  the  latter.) 

Deville  recommends  the  following  methods  to  efi^ct  the  further 
separation  of  the  bases: — 

a.  Heat  the  residtie  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until  the 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  residuary 
binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  the  residue,  and 
weigh  the  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  formed.  Evaporate  the 
solution  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixture  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  alumina,  which  may  possibly  also  contain  some 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion  of  it  by  the  method 
described  in  75  ;  this  gives  the  alumina.  If  manganese  was  present, 
the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  difference.  Deville  therefoi-e  eva- 
porates the  solution  of  the  protochlorides  (75)9  ^th  sulphuric 
acid,  ignites  gently,  and  treats  the  residue,  which  consists  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  some  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with 
water  to  dissolve  the  latter.  (Should  the  heat  applied  have  been  too 
strong,  which  might  possibly  lead  to  the  decomposition  also  of  sulpliate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid,  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the 
process  repeated.) 

6.  From  the  JiUrats^  precipitate  first   the    lime    by  oxalate   of 
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ammonia,  then  separate  €tke  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 
§  153,  4. 

This  method  is  particularly  suitable  in  the  absence  of  manganese. 

5.  Method  which  combines  3  a7td  4. 

Precipitate  with  ammonia  (VJ)y  decant^  filter,  wash,  remove  the  90 
still  half-moist  precipitate,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  filter,  dis- 
solve the  rest  in  nitric  acid,  transfer  this  to  the  dish,  to  effect  also 
the  aolution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate ;  proceed  as  in  89)  &iid 
add  the  fluid,  separated  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina^ 
and  still  containing  smail  quantities  of  magnesia,  to  the  principal 
filtrate.  This  method  is  often  employed  with  the  best  success  in 
my  laboratory,  in  absence  of  manganese;  the  determination  of  the 
alumina  being  effected  by  estimating  the  total  amount  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  aiuminsy  then  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  volumet- 
ricaUy  (87)- 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group. 

To  §§  158,  159,  160. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  XJbanium  from   ¥he  other 

Oxides  of  Groups  L — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  6  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  uraniiun91 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies  by  means  of  am- 
monia, as  the  precipitated  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  likely 
to  contain  also  fixed  alkaliea  This  precipitate  should  therefore  be 
dissolved  in  hyditxshlorie  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydro-  . 
gen  gas  (see  fig.  47,  p.  181),  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  ex- 
tracted with  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  ignited  in  hydro- 
gen, in  order  to  its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air,  whereby  it 
is  converted  into  protosesquioxide.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  the  solution  as  directed, 
you  may  heat  the  precipitate  cautiously*  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  treat  the  residue  with  water  (H.  Bose). 

From  baryta^  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  be  separated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  from  strontia  and  UmCy  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alco- 
hol. Ammonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  the  uranium  precipitate  always 
containing  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  earths.  In  such 
precipitates,  however,  the  uranium  and  the  alkaline  earth  may  like- 
wise be  separated  by  gentle  ignition  with  diloride  of  ammonium 
and  treatment  of  the  residue  with  water. 

Uranium  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  alkalies  9S 
and  alkaline  eartlis  also  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  here  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufSciency  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  free  ammonia,  that  the  precipitate  must  not  be 
filtered  off  till  after  long  standing  (24 — 48  hours)  in  the  closed  flask, 
and  that  no  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  present.  The  sulphide  of  am- 
monium should  be  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  a  laige  excess 

^  Strong  Ignition  would  ocoatton  the  Yolatilizatio&  of  oihloride  of  nraniam. 
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should  b^  avoided.  The  color  of  the  precipitate  varies,  being  8ome> 
times  dirty  yellow,  sometimes  brown,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  for  it  is  not  the  sulphide  corresponding  to  the 
sesquioxide,  but  consists  of  uranium,  oxygen,  ammonium,  sulphur 
and  water  (Patera).  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  contaiDing 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  dry,  roast  it  for  some  time,  ignite  strongly  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  allow  to  cool  in  a  ra])id  stream  of  the 
same  gas,  and  weigh  the  residual  protoxide  of  uranium  (H.  Kose).  If 
the  quantity  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  that  arc  to  be  separated 
from  the  uranium  is  large,  in  order  to  efiect  complete  separation,  re- 
dissolve  tho  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeat  the 
precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Magnesia  may  also  be  separated  fi-om  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  93 
ammonia.  Add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  solution,  heat 
to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  continue  boiling,  till  the 
odor  of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot  fluid,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  free  from  magnesia,  with  hot  water  containing  am- 
monia (H.  Rose). 

Alumina  is  best  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  mixing 
the  somewhat  acid  fluid  with  cai'bonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  passes  completely  into  solution,  while  the 
alumina  remains  absolutely  undissolved.  Filter,  evapoi-ate,  add  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate  produced,  heat  till  aU 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia  (§  114). 

The  separation  of  uranium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  grovp  94 
may  be  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  uranium  but  hot  that  of  the  other  metals  by  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  allow  to  subside  in  a  closed 
flask  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Supersaturate  the  filtrate  cau- 
tiously with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  to 
convert  the  proto-  into  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  precipitate  with 
ammonia  (H.  Hose*). 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  also  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  ura- 
nium by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  small 
quantity  of  iron  which  passes  with  the  uranium  into  solution,  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the  uranium  is  thrown 
down  (PiSANlf). 

From  protoxides  of  nickdy  cobalt y  and  manganesey  oxide  of  zinc  and 
magnesiay  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  separated  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta.  The  fluid,  which  should  contain  a  little  free  acid, 
is  mixed  with  the  precipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
cold  for  24  hours  with  frequent  shaking  (64)- 

*  Zdtschzlft  1  analyt  Chem.  1,  412.  f  Gompt.  r4nd.  53, 108. 
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FIFTH  OROUP. 

OXIDE  OF  SILVER — SUBOXIDE  OF  HERCURT — OXIDE  OF  MERCURY — OXIDE 
OF  LEAD— -TEROXIDE  OF  BISMUTH — OXIDE  OF  COPPER — OXIDE  OF 
CADMIUM. 

I.    SSPARATIQK  OF  THE  OxiDES   OF  THE  FiFTH  GrOUP  FROM  THOSE  OF 

THE  FIRST  Four  Groups. 

§  162. 

Index  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Oxide  of4li>er  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  1. — IV.,  95,  96. 

Oxide  arui  suboxide  of  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  Gronps  L  — IV.  ,123,97. 

Oxide  of  lead  from  lie  oxides  of  Groups  I.— -IV.,  96,  98. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  95,  96. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  95,  99,  100. 

*'  **    oxide  of  zinc,  101. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L— IV.,  95. 
"  *'     oxide  of  zinc,  103. 

A.    General  Method. 
All  THE  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  of  the  first 

Four  Groups. 

Principle  :  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  precipitates  frmn  Acid  Solu- 
tions the  Metcds  of  the  Fifth  Group^  but  not  t?iose  of  the  first  Fov/r 
Gfroups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  of  96 
the  process : — 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  groups,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  be  acid, 
the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of  no  con- 
sequence. But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth 
group  from  those  of  the  fourth,  the  presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid 
is  indispensable ;  otherwise,  zinc .  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  coprecipitated. 

/3.  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will  not 
always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  the  zinc.  RivoT  and 
Bouquet*  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  altogetJier  impracticable.  CALVERTf  states 
that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  the  other  l^and, 
SpirqatisI  concurs  with  H.  Hose  in  maintaining  that  complete  sep- 
aration of  copper  from  zinc  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  subject  this 
method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  thei^fore  instructed 
one  of  the.  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Grundmakn,  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  settling  the  question.  || 

The  results  obtained  proved  incontestably  that  copper  may  be 
completely  separated  from  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  are  strictly  complied  with : — 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  copious  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (e,  ^.,  to  0*2  grm.  of  oxide  of  copper  in  25  c.  c.  of  solu- 
tion, 10  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.gr.),  conduct  into  the  fluid 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  80,  364. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.^1,  155.  %  Ibid.  58,  351.  |  Ibid.  73,  241. 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  in  excess^  filter  before  the  exoem  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  had  time  to  escape  or  become  decomposed, 
wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast,  redissolve  in  ni- 
trohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  diyness,  add  water  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  as  above,  and  precipitate  again  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  free  from  zinc ;  it  is  treated  as 
directed  in  §  119,  3  (p.  230). 

If  cadmium  is  present,  a  portion  of  this  metal  is  likely  to  remain  in 
solution,  in  presence  of  the  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  that  case,  after  conducting  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid,  to  add  saturated  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water  until  no  more  sulphide  of  cadmium  precipitates,  and 
then  to  proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  copper.  The  separation  of 
cadmium  from  zinc  requires  accordingly  also  a  double  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  in  any  way 
considerable.  However,  with  proper  attention  to  the  instructions 
here  given,  the  method  gives  perfectly  satisfeu^ry  results. 

/.  The  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  comport  themselves  in  this 
respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  «.  e.,  they  are  not  completely  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  mudi  free  acid  in 
a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires  the  least  amount  of  free  acid 
to  be  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow  in  order  of  succession,  cadmi- 
um, mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  (M.  Martin*).  The  separa- 
tion of  these  metals  from  zinc  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  be 
effected  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  cadmium  from  zinc  (3,  the  end). 

6,  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it 
is  preferred  as  acidifying  agent ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuric  acid 
or  nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  must  be 
rather  largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  STORERf  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of  Calvrrt^s  unfiir 
vorable  results  was  the  too  large  dilution  of  his  solutions.  For  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  you  have  not  merely  to  preserve  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  zinc  and  the  free  acid,  but  also  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dilution.  Although  I  agree  with  the  above-named 
chemists  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  condition  of 
the  fluid,  under  which  one  precipitation  will  eflect  complete  separa- 
tion, still  it  appears  to  me  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  precipi- 
tate twice,  as  this  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

s.  Long  experience  in  the  separation  of  copper  from  nickel  (and  co- 
balt) has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unneces- 
sary. If  the  solution  which  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
contains  enough  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water,  the 
copper  Mis  down  absolutely  fi:«e  from  nickel,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  quantity  of  fi'ee  acid  is  not  too  large,  the  filtrate  will  bo  quite  free 
from  copper. 

B.  JSpecial  Methods, 

Single  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  frox  Single  or  Mixed 
Oxides  of  the  First  Four  Groups. 

1.  Silver  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  oxides  96 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  871. 

f  On  the  Impurities  of  Oonuneroial  Zinc,  Ac— Memoizs  of  the  Amerioaa 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Scienoee.     New  series.     Vol.  yiii. 
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OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  GROUPS  by  means  of  hydrochloric  add.  The  hy* 
drochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in  excess,  and  the  fluid 
must  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a  poition  of  the  silver  will  re- 
main in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  omit  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the  separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
The  latter  should,  under  these  circumstances,  be  collected  and  washed 
on  a  filter  (p.  208  ^),  as  washing  by  decantation  would  give  too  large 
a  bulk  of  fluid. 

2.  The  separation  of  Mercury  from  the  metals  of  the  first  four  97 
OROUPS  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will  cause  the  volati- 
lization of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving  the  non- 
volatile bodies  behind.  The  method  is  applicable  in  many  cases  to 
alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sulphides.  If  the  mercury  is 
estimated  only  from  the  loss,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ; 
otherwise  in  a  bulb-tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with  porcelain  boat. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  as  subchloride  with  phosphorous  acid, 
according  to  §  1 18,  2  (p.  224)  is  also  well  adapted  for  its  separation 
from  metals  of  Group  fV.  If  the  mercury  is  already  present  as  sub- 
oxide, it  may  be  separated  and  determined  in  a  simple  manner,  by 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From  those  Bases  which  form  soluble   salts  with  sul-  98 
PHCRic  ACID,  OXIDE  OF  LEAD  may  be  readily  separated  by  that  acid. 
The  results  are  very  satisfieustory,  if  the  rules  given  in  §  116,  3,  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  sulphates, 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary  sesquicai'bonate  of 
anunonia,  without  application  of  heat.  This  decomposes  the  lead 
salt,  leaving  the  baiyta  salt  unaltered.  Wash,  first  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  separate  finally  the  car- 
bonate of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  acetic  acid  or  dilute 
nitric  acid  (H.  Bose*).  The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  by 
suspending  the  washed  insoluble  salts  in  water  and  digesting  with  a 
clear  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  15 — 20°  (not 
higher).  The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  imdissolved,  the  sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves.  Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116, 
2)  as  sulphide  of  lead  (J.  Lowe  f ). 

4.  Oxide  of  Copper  frox  all  Oxides  of  the  first  Four 
Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  09 
copper  according  to  §  1 19, 1,  c,  with  hyposfulphite  of  sodaSjA  subsul- 
phide,  and  determine  it  as  such  according  to  8  119,  3.     The  filtrate 
contains  the  other  bases.     Evaporate,  with  audition  of  nitric  acid, 
filter  and  determine  the  other  oxides  in  the  filtrate.  \     Results  good. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  66,  166.  t  ^Id.  77,  75. 

X  The  oommerdal  salt  is  often  not  sufficiently  pure ;  in  which  case  some 
oarbonate  of  soda  muiit  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

j  Ab  f ar  back  as  1842,  G.  Himly  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  stdphides  (AnnaL  d.  Chem. 
u  Pharm.  48,  160).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up 
again  by  Vohl.  (AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  96,  287),  and  Slater  {Chem.  Gas. 
1865,  869).  Flajolot,  however,  made  the  first  quantitative  ezperbnents  (AnnaL 
des  Mines,  1853,  641 ;  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61, 106).  The  vesoltB  obtained  by 
him  are  perfectly  satisf aotory. 
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It  has  been  stated  in  §  119^  1,  e,  that  thesolntion  on^t  to  be  free 
from  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  however,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  only,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  precipitant  is  required — in  presence  of  the 
former,  because  the  subchloride  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed 
only  by  a  large  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  in  presence  of  the 
latter,  because  the  precipitant  begins  to  act  upon  the  copper  salt 
only  after  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

b.  Pi-ecipitate  the  copper  as  submlphocycmide  according  to  §  1 19, 100 
3,  h  /  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Kivot).  If  alkalies  were 
present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them  in  the  filtrate,  sul- 
phocyanide  of  ammonium  must  be  used  instead  of  the  potassium 
salt  iisually  employed.  This  method  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc.  The  zinc  can  be  precipitated 
at  once  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  method  is  also 
suitable  for  separating  copper  from  iron  (H.  Rose'*')  ;  in  this  case  it 
is  unnecessary  that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  completely  reduced  by 
the  sulphurous  acid  added ;  the  separation  may  be  eilected,  even  if 
the  solution  becomes  bfeod-red  on  the  addition  of  the  precipitant. 

5.  OxiDB  OF  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

BoBiERREf  employed  the  following  method  with  satisfactory  IQl 
results  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper: — The 
alloy  is  put  into  a  small  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  a 
rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during  Ihe 
process.  The  zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind.  Lead 
also  (if  that  metal  be  present)  is  not  volatilized  in  this  process. 

6.  Teroxide  OF  Bismuth  from  THE  Oxides  OP  THE  first  Four 
Groups,  with  the  exception  of  Sesquioxide  op  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  8  120,  4  (p.  234),  as  basic  102 
chloride,  and  determine  it  as  metal;   all  the  other  bases  remain 
completely  in  solution.     Kesults  very  satisfetctory  (£L  Rose  ^). 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium  from  Oxide  op  Zinc. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  ox- 103 
ides  as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid, 
then  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  imtil  the  reaction  of  the  clear 
fluid  is  distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  boil  for  1^ — 2  hours.  All  the  cadmium  precipitates 
as  hydrated  oxide  free  from  alkali  (to  be  determined  as  directed  § 
121),  whilst  the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution;  the  latter 
metal  is  detemdned  as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  h  (Aubel  and  Bam- 
DOHrI).     The  test-analyses  communicated  are  satisfactory. 

*  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  424. 

f  Compt.  rend.  86, 224 :  Jooxn.  1  piaict  Chem.  58, 880^ 

1  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  429. 

I  Annal  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.  103,  83. 
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II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fift 

FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

§  163. 

/hdfiBV'— The  No&  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Oxide  ofsiker  from  oxide  of  copper,  104,  110,  111,  112, 122 
''  oxide  of  cadmium,  104,  110,  112. 

*<  teroxide  of  bismuth,  104,  109,  112,  118. 

"  oxide  of  mercury,  104,  110,  112,  117,  1 

"  oxide  of  lead,  104, 107, 108, 109, 112, 12^ 

Oxide  of  mercury  iiom  oxide  otailreT,  104,  110,  112,  117,  111 
'*  suboxide  of  mercury,  105. 

"  oxide  of  lead,  106,  108,  109,  112,  117, 

<'  teroxide  of  bismuth,  109,  112, 117. 

"  oxide  of  copper,  106,  111.  112, 117, 11 

"  oxide  of  cf^mium,  106,  il7. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  mercury,  105. 

'*  oxide  of  copper,  105,  106,  119. 

**  oxide  of  cadmium,  105,  106. 

"  oxide  of  lead,  105,  106,  108,  109,  1 

Ck>mpare,  also,  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  other  metals. 
Oxide  ofleadiiom  oxide  of  siiyer,  104,  108,  109,  112,  122,  M 
*^  oxide  of  mercury,  104,  107,  108,  109,  112 

"  oxide  of  copper,  108, 109,  112,  114. 

''  teroxide  of  bismuth,  108,  114,  120,  121. 

**  oxide  of  cadmium,  108,  109,  112. 

Teroxide  of  bismiUh  from  oxide  of  silver,  104,  109,  112,  120. 
"  oxide  of  lead,  108,  114,  120, 121 

"  oxide  of  copper,  109,  112, 113, 120. 

"  oxide  of  cadmium,  109,  112,  113,  1 

"  oxide  of  mercury,  109,  112, 117 

Oxide  of  copper  from  o^de  of  sUver,  104,  110,  111,  112,  122, 
"  oxide  of  lead,  108, 109,  112, 114. 

"  teroxide  of  bismuth,  109, 112, 113, 120.. 

"  oxide  of  mercury,  106,  111,  112, 117, 11£ 

"  oxide  of  cadmium.  111,  112, 114, 115, 11 

Oxide  of  cadmiitm  from  oxide  of  silver,  104, 110, 112. 
*^  oxideof  lead,  108,109,112. 

"  teroxide  of  bismuth,  109, 112, 113, 11 

"  oxide  of  copper.  111,  112, 114,  115, 1. 

**  oxide  of  mercury,  106, 117. 

1.  Meikoda  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain  of 
rides. 

a.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  < 
Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Oxide  < 

a.  To  separate  oxide  of  silver  from  oxide  of  copper^  oxic 
Tfviumy  and  teroxide  of  bismuth,  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solu 
taining  excess  of  nitric  acid,  hydrochloiic  acid  as  long  as  i 
ta.te  forms,  and  separate  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
solution  which  contains  the  other  oxides,  as  directed  §  11 

0.  If  you  wish  to  separate  oxide  of  Tnercury  from  oxide 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  i 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving 
of  silver  (Wackenroder,  v.  Liebig*).     Although  the  ch 

*  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  Phaim.  81, 12a 
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silver  in  solution  for  the  most  part  sejiarates  on  the  addition  of 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into 
chloride,  or  on  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  still  we  cannot  depend . 
upon  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  srlver.  On  this  account, 
mix  the  nitric  acid  solution — ^which  may  not  contain  any  suboxide 
of  mercury,  and  is  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  dilute  condition  and  acidi- 
fied with  nitric  acid — ^with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate forms.  AUow  to  deposit,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  the  pre- 
cipitate— ^to  free  it  from  any  possibly  coprecipitated  basic  mercuiy 
salts — ^with  a  little  nitric  acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  filter  off  tiie  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  filtrate 
determine  the  mercury  as  sulphide  (§  118,  3),  and  finally  test  this 
for  silver,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen — any  silver  that 
may  happen  to  be  present  will  remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  mlver  from  lead^  the  precipitation  is  also 
preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  Of  soda.  The  fluid  must  be  hot 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute ;  no  more  must  be  added  of 
the  latter  than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner  the  separation 
may  be  readily  effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate 
of  soda  (Anthon).  The  lead  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

0.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115,  5)  is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  mint  to  determine  the  vXvtr  in  ciUoys,  In  presence  of  oxide  of 
mercury,  acetate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  the  fluid  immediately  before 
the  additiou  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

h.  Suboxide  of  Mebcuby  fbok  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  of 
Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadkiuic,  aijtd  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  106 
long  as  a  precipitate  (subchloride  of  mercury)  forms ;  allow  this  to 
deposit,  Alter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  other  oxides.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  solid 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  either  ti-eat  directly,  in  the  cold,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  before  pro- 
ceeding to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  mode 
of  solution  is  such  as  not  to  endanger  the  oxidation  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  mercury.  If  lead  is_  present  the  washing  of  the  subchlo- 
ride must  be  executed  with  special  care  with  water  of  60 — 70®,  till 
the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  colored  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As 
an  additional  security,  it  is  well  to  test  at  last  whether  the  weighed 
subchloride  leaves  no  sulphide  of  lead  behind  on  cautious  ignition 
with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

c  Oxide  and  Suboxide  of  Mercury  frok  Oxide  of  Copper, 
Oxide  of  CADiauic,  ksi>  (but  lees  weU)  from  Oxide  of  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  oxide  or  as  oxide  and  suboxide,  it  is  106 
precipitated  according  to  §  118,  2,  a,  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride.     The  precipitate,  partic- 
ularly when  bismuth  is  present,  is  first  washed  with  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the  washings 
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are  no  longer  colored  with  solphoretted  hydrogen  (H.  Rose*).    In 
the  presence  of  lead,  the  remarks  in  105  must  be  attended  to. 

d,  Chlobidb  of  Lead  and  Chlobide  of  Silyeb  may  be  sepsrlOT 
rated  also  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  leav- 
ing the  former  behind  as  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  chloride  of  silver  must  be  recently  precipitated,  and  with  ex- 
clusion of  light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  ascertain  whether  weighable  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver  may 
not  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the  ammonia  salts. 

2.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  SvlphaU  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  Lead  fboii  all  otheb  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Gboup. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  too  108 
slight  excess,  evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize, 
allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  thei*e  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  sulphates  of  mercury 
and  of  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter  the  solution, 
which  contains  the  other  oxides,  wWiout  dday^  from  the  undissolved 
sulphate  of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  displace  the  latter  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and  weigh 
(S  116,  3).  Precipitate  the  other  oxides  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  If  oxide  of  silver  is  present  in  any  notable 
quantity,  this  method  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  sulphate  of 
mlver  is  not  soluble  enough.  In  this  case  you  may  follow  Eliot 
and  Stobeb,!  viz.,  mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  warm, 
precipitate  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, evaporate  the  filtrate,  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition, 
and  in  the  residue  separate  the  small  remainder  of  the  silver  from 
the  lead  with  sulphuric  acid  as  just  directed.  For  the  separation 
of  lead  from  bismuth^  on  the  above  principle,  H.  Hose  J  gives  the 
following  process  as  the  best..  If  both  oxides  are  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evaporate  to  small  bulk,  and 
add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  dissolve  all  the  teroxide  of 
bismuth ;  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride.  Should  a  por- 
tion of  the  clear  fluid  poured  off  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  water,  you  must  add  some  more  hydrochloric  acid,  till  no 
permanent  turbidity  is  produced  unless  several  drops  of  water  are 
added.  The  turbid  fluids  should  all  be  returned,  and  the  glasses 
rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add  now  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allow  to  stand 
some  time  with  stirring,  add  spirit  of  wine  of  0*8  sp.  gr.,  stir  well, 
allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time,  filter,  wash  the  sulphate  of  lead  first 
with  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  after  §  116,  3.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed  with 
the  precipitated  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4 

(p.  234). 

^^"^^^■^""^       —"""^  ^^"^^^^^^^ 

•  Peg?.  Axmal.  110,  584. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Ameiioan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  Sepk  11,  1860 
p  53 ;  Zeitflchzift  f.  Analyt.  Ghem.  1,  880. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  482. 
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3.  Different  Deportment  of  the  Oxides  and  Sulphides^  with 
Cyanide  of  JPotaesium  (Fkesenius  and  Haidlen*). 

a.  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Teroxide  of  Bismxtth  from  all  other 
Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  diltUe  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  add  109 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide  of  potassium), 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  On  the  filter  yon  have 
carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth,  containing  alkali ;  the  filtrate  con- 
tains the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  method  of  efiecting  their  further  separation  will 
be  learnt  from  what  follows. 

6.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  of  Ck)PPERy 
AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  must  UQ 
previously  be  neai'ly  neutralized  with  soda,  cyanide  of  potassiiun 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  The  solu- 
tion contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combination  with  cya- 
nide of  potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute  nitric  add 
in  excess,  which  efiects  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cyanides ;  the 
insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  precipitates  permanently,  whilst  the  cya- 
nide of  mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the  cyanides  of  copper  and 
cadmium  redissolve  in  the  excess  of  nitiic  acid.  Treat  the  cyanide 
of  silver  as  directed  §  115,  3,  or  convert  it  into  the  metallic  state 
by  ignition  in  a  procelain  crucible  till  the  weight  ;remains  constant. 
If  the  filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at 
once  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  completely  throws  down 
the  sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you 
must  first  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  or  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (§  119,  3 
or  1). 

c.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Silver,  Oxide  of  Mercubt, 
AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  &,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  111 
the  precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves ;  add  some 
more  cyanide  of  potassium,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  pi*ecipitate  forms.  The  sul- 
phides of  silver,  cadmium,  and  mercuiy  are  completely  thrown 
down,  whilst  the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved 
in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant 
repeatedly,  treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the  sul- 
phides of  the  metals.  To  determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate,  evapo- 
rate the  latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  imtil 
there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  perceptible,  and 
then  precipitate  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (§119,  1),  or  deter- 
mine it  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  each  other. 

Mix  the   dilute   solution  with  carbonate   of  soda,  then  with  US 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  48,  129. 
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cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gen  ' 
and  filter.     On  the  filter  yon  have  carhonate  of  lead  an( 
mnth,  containing  alkali;   separate  the  two  metals  by  a   • 
method.     Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  a  : 
the  fluid  from  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  which  d<  i 
as  directed  §  115,  3.    Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  i 
add  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydroge:  i 
cess.     Add  now  some  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  rediss  : 
sulphide  of  copper  which  may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter  1 1 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper,  from  the  precipitt 
phide  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  cadmium.     Determine  th< 
as  directed  in  c,  and  separate  the  mercury  and  cadmium  as  1 

4.  JFhrmatum  and  Separation  of  insoluble  JBasic  Salt  \ 

Teroxide  op  Bismuth  from  Oxide  op  Copper  and  Oi 
Cadmium  (also  from  the  oxides  of  the  first  four  groups,  with 
ception  of  oxide  of  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  l! ! 
234)  and  throw  down  the  copper  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrat( 
phuretted  hydrogen.     Results  thoroughly  satisfiictory  (H.  ]  I 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  op  Lead  and  Oj 
Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120, 1,  c,  as  basic  nitr  i 
precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  b/  suiphure ; 
drogen.     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe  f ). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  and  Oxide  of  Copper  from  O  i 
Lead  and  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Se|)arate  the  bismuth  after  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  tlii 
the  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  neutral  nitrate  of  copper 
pletely  converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no  blue  u 
is  produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool,  treat  v 
aqueous  solutionof  nitrate  of  ammonia  (1  in  500),  filter,  wai 
the  same  solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution  lead  from  cad 
in  the  residue  copper  from  bismuth.  Results  very  satit 
(J.  Lowe,  he,  cit,), 

5.  I^recipitaHon  of  the  Copper  a^  Subsvlphocyanide, 
Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium  [and  the  o:i 

Groups  I. — IV.  (Comp.  100-)] 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §  119,  3,  6,  as  subi 
cyanide  (Rivot),  and  the  cadmium  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphici 
suits  good  (H.  Rose). 

6.  Different  Deportment  of  tfie  ChromateB, 

Bismuth  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.  The  filtra 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.  Concentrate  by  evaporati^ 
then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  cai 
of  soda,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  L0WE5J  W.  Pearson||) 
result43  are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

»  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  430.  \  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Che 

X  JonriL  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  469.  |  Phil.  Mag.  zi  204 
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7.  J>^ermt  Deportmmt,o/  lh«  Svlphidet  with  Acid*. 

a.  OziDB   or  Mercukt  ntoit  Siltzb,  Sibmoth,  Gopteb,   Cut- 
WlVx,  and  (but  less  well)  fboii  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  waahed  predpitated  sulphides  with  perfectly  117 
pure  moder&tely  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  aulphide  of  mercur;  is 
left  andissolved,  tlie  otLer  sulphides  are  disaolTed.  Absence  of 
chloriiw  is  inditipensable,  G.  t.  Rath*  employed  this  method, 
which  is  so  universally  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  perfect 
success  for  the  separation  of  mercury  from  bismuui. 

b.  Oxide  of  Coppbb  fkox  Oxide  of  CADtam. 

Boil  the  well-washed  pr«cipitateB  of  the  sulphides  with  dilute  118 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  and  5  parts  water),  and, 
after  some  time,  filter  the  undissolved  sulphide  of.  copper,  to  he  de- 
termined accordiiag  to  S  119,  3,  from  the  solution  containing  the 
whole  of  the  cadmium  (A.  W,  HoruAiraf). 

8.    Volatility  of  tome  oftheMitaU,  Oxidf,  Chlorides,  or  Sui- 

a.  MxECUBY  FBOK  BiLTiR,  Lead,  Coppek  (in  general  &om  the  UO 
metab  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 


Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrt^en,  collect  tbe  precipitated 
sulphides  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  wei^,  and  ndx  nni- 
forinly.  Introduce  an  aliquot  part  into  the  bulb  J)  (fig.  68),  [bet- 
ter into  a  porcelain  tray  contained  in  a  plain  piece  of  Bohemian  com- 
bufltton  tube  bent  like  I>,  0,]  pass  a  slow  sb«am  of  chlorine  gw 
(see  p.  324),  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  bulb,  increasing  ^is 
fpwlually  to  fiiint  redness.     Connect  G  during  the  operation  with 

*  Togg.  Annol.  M,  922.  f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pham.  115,  £80. 
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a  carboy  containing  moist  bjrdriate  of  lime.  First  chloride  of  sul- 
phur distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water  in  the  tubes  E 
and  J^(p.  325)  ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  volatilizes,  con- 
densing partly  in  the  receiver  E^  pai-tly  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube 
O.  Cut  off  Uiat  part  of  the  tube,  [or  withdraw  the  tray,]  rinse  the 
sublimate  with  water  into  E^  and  mix  the  contents  of  the  latter 
with  the  water  in  F.  Warm  the  solution  until  the  smell  of  chlor- 
ine has  gone  off,  and  then  determine  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the 
sulphur  which  may  still  remain  undissolved,  the  mercury  as  di- 
rected §  118.  If  the  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  silver  fiilone,  or 
chloride  of  lead  alone,  you  may  weigh  it  at  once ;  but  if  it  contains 
several  metals,  you  must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  sti*eam 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  dissolve  the  reduced  metak  in  nitric  acid,  for 
their  ulterior  separation.  Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead, 
the  sulphides  and  the  chlorides  must  be  heated  gendy^  in  the 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  chloride  of  lead 
might  volatilize. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  mercury  by  the  difference,  in- 
stead of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  simplified. 
In  this  case,  however,  great  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  drying  of 
the  sulphides  at  100°,  because,  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  lead 
on  drying  first  becomes  lighter  from  loss  of  moisture,  then  gradually 
heavier  again  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  the  method  should 
only  be  adopted  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  another  metal  is 
present  with  the  mercury.  Weigh  the  dried  precipitate  every  half 
hour,  and  take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Then  ignite 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  precipitate  in  th)B  stream  of  hydrogen  in  a 
orncible  with  perforated  cover,  or  in  a  tube  with  porcelain  tray. 
The  method  cannot  be  applied  unless  only  one  metal  is  present  with 
the  mercury.  From  the  residue  in  the  cnicible  or  boat  reckon  how 
much  the  whole  precipitate,  dried  at  100°,  would  have  yielded, 
then  calculate  the  result  into  sulphide,  in  which  form  the  substance 
was  contained  in  the  dried  precipitate — the  difi'erence  is  sulphide 
of  mercury. 

By  ignition  in  hydrogen  sulphide  of  silver  yields  the  metal,  sul- 
phide of  copper  yields  the  subsulphide,  sulphide  of  lead  remains  un- 
altered.    Results  good. 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually  be  de- 
termined with  simplicity  from  the  loss  on  ignition.  . 

h.  Teroxide  x)p   Bismuth  frok  Oxide  op  Silver,  Oxide  op 

LeAI>,  AlO)   OXIDB  OF   CoPPER. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  mer- 120 
cury  from  the  same  metals  (llO).  I^^  method  is  more  especially 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  alloys.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  chloride  of  lead 
might  volatilize ;  nor  to  discontinue  the  application  of  heat  too  soon,, 
as  otherwise  bismuth  would  remain  in  the  residue.  Put  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  in  the  tubes  E  and  F  (fig.  68),  and  de^ 
termine  the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

9.  ^FredpiUUion  of  one  Metal  by  another  in  the  MstaUic  State. 

Oxn>B  OP  Lead  froh  Teroxide  op  Bismuth. 
Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wash  the  121 
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precipitated  carbonates,  and  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  in  a  flaak ;  place 
a  weighed  rod  of  pure  lead  upright  in  the  solution  and  nearly  fill 
up  with  water,  so  that  the  rod  may  be  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid ; 
close  the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  12  hours,  with  occasional 
shaking.  Wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  off  from  the  lead  rod, 
collect  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  the 
solution,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Deteimine 
the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  116.  Dry  the  leaden  rod,  and 
weigh ;  subtract  the  loss  of  weight. which  the  rod  has  suffered  in 
the  process,  from  the  amount  of  the  lead  obtained  Irom  the  filtrate 
(Ullobisn). 

10.  SeparaUon  of  Silver  6y  CupellaUon, 

CvwLLAnov  was  formeriy  the  universal  method  of  determining  \%% 
SILVER  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  &c.  The  alloy  is  fused  to- 
gether with,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part  of  sil- 
ver 16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated,  in  a  muffle, 
in  a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead  and  copper 
are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  silver  b^ng 
left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  cupel 
absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  2  parts  of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the  sam- 
ple to  be  used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated  accordingly. 
This  method  is  one  of  the  safest  processes  to  determine  very  small 
quantities  of  silver  in  alloys.*  With  regard  to  details,  I  refer  to 
ihe  "  Silver  Assay,"  §  226. 

11.  VohMnetric  Determinatian  of  Silver  in  Presence  of  Lead 
and  Copper. 

See  §  115,  5,  IL  (p.  215).  188 

12.  Methods  hosed  on  the  behavior  of  AnvmMiiactd  Soluiions 
of  Subchloride  of  Copper  and  of  Oxide  of  Silver  wiih 
^ach  other. 

If  j<m  pour  a  solution  of  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper,  contain* 
ing  large  exoeas  of  ammonia,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  like- 
wise supersaturated  with  anunonia,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver 
is  immediately  formed. 

On  this  reaction  Millon  and  CoMMAiLLsf  base  the  following 
methods  of  separation : — 

a.  Deterioration  of  Oxide  of  Silver  iv  presence  of  Oxide 
OF  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Mix  with  ammonia  in  excess,  filter^  add  excess  of  anmionio-sab-124 
chloride  of  copper,  aiHow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  filter  it  off,  wash 
with  ammoniaoBl  water,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  test-analyses  that 
have  been. adduced  are  perfectly  satisfeictory.  Yery  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  precipitated  metallic  silver  I  should  prefer  to  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporalang  to  dryness,  and  determining  the  silver  after 
PiSANi^  jneth<^  (p.  215). 

6.  Determination  of  Suboxide  of  Copper  in  the  prssbncb 
OF  THE  Oxide. 

*  Compare  Malagati  and  Dnrooher,  Compt.  rend.  39,  689 :  Dhigler,  115,  878. 
t  Compt.  Tend.  56,  809 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  dlS. 
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Dissolve  the  oompomicl  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  exicess  of  am- 125 
monia,  then  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  so  much  ammonia  that  no  separation  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver can  take  place.  All  these  operations  must  be  performed  in  an 
apparatus  through  which  h  jdrogen  (washed  with  ammomacal  silver 
•olation)  is  passing.  The  precipitated  silver  is  finally  determined 
as  m  184*  i  ^*  of  the  same  corresponds  to  1  eq.  On,  O  or  Co,  CL 
The  total  amount  of  the  copper  is  best  determined  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  snbatauoe. 

SIXTH  QBOXJF, 

TEROXIDB  OF  GOLD — BIKOXIDB  OF  PLATIKUX — PROTOXIDB  OF  TfS — 
BIHOXIDB  OF  TIN — TBBOXIDE  OF  ABTlMOmr — (AliTIHOfBIO  ACID) 
^ABSENIOtTS  ACID — ^ARSENIC  ACID. 

L    SePARATIOK    OF  THE   OxiDES   OF    THE   SlXTH  GrOUP  FROK 

THE  Oxides  of  the  first  Five  Groups* 

» 

Index : — ^The  Nos.  refer  to  those  In  l^e  maxgin. 
OokL  from  the  oxides  of  Qroups  L  —III. ,  126, 131. 

**  IV.,  IW,  1»,  181. 

*'  iiH«r,  139,  149. 

"  mercaiy,  129^  lai,  14L 

*'  lead,  129,  150. 

**  copper,  129, 131. 

«<  bismath,  129. 131, 160. 

'<  cadmiam,  129,  131. 
PtaUimm  fkmn  the  oxides  of  Groaps  L— IH ,  186. 

"  **                     IV.,  12ft,  130, 131 

"  saver,  13a 

"  raercuxy,  130, 132L 

**  lead,  180. 

"  copper,  130,  132. 

*'  bismnth,  130, 132. 

"  cadmium,  130,  132. 
TVn  fiom  the  oxides  of  Gronpe  I.  and  H,  196, 184,  140. 

"  **                       m.,  126, 181 

««  zhio,  126, 128, 133,  134 

'*  manganese,  126, 128,  134. 

**  nickel  and  oobalt,  126, 1!%,  133, 134, 189. 

•*  iron,  126,  128. 

««  flilrer,  127,  128. 183, 139. 

"  mercury,  127,  128,  133. 

"  lead,  127,  128, 138,  139. 

"  copper,  127, 128, 133, 184, 189. 

<«  tnemxEih,  127, 128. 

'«  eadminm,  167, 126,  133. 
Antimofut  fuom  the  oxides  of  Gzonps  I.  and  IL,  126, 140. 

"  '*                     IIL,12fl. 

"  rino,  126, 128. 

**  mani^anese,  126,  ISB. 

««  nickel  and  oobalt,  126, 128, 188, 181 

««  iRHt,  126, 128, 187. 

"  mlver,  127, 128, 139. 

««  meroory,  127, 128, 136, 147, 

**  lead,  127,  128, 189, 140. 

"  copper,  127,  128,  137. 

«  bismuth,  127,  128. 

**  cadmium,  127,  12a 
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Anenie  firbm  oxides  of  QT(mp  I. ,  126;  140, 144, 145. 

"  **  IL,126,13e,  140, 144,145,14a 

"  **  in.,  126,  143,  144. 

"  rino,  126, 128,  136,  142, 144,  145. 

<'  manganeae,  126,  128,  ld6.  142, 143,  144, 145. 

^'  nickel  and  cobalt,  126,  128, 186, 188, 139, 142, 

143.  144  145. 
'«  izon,  126,  128, 186, 137,  142, 143, 144. 

"  diver.  127,  128, 136,  139,  144. 

"  '  mercuiy,  127,  128,  136,  144,  147. 
"  lead,  127,  128,  136,  139,  142,  144, 148. 

*'  copper,  127,  128,  136,  137,  139, 142,  148,  141 

"  bisnrath,  127,  128,  186,  144. 

*'  cadmimm,  127,  128, 136,  143,  144. 

.   A.   Oeneral  Meihoda, 

1.  Metfhod  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  ike 
Sixth_  Group  from  Acid  Solutions  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 

All  Oxidbs  of  the  Sixth  Group  fbom  thoss  of  the  fibst 
Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid  *  solution  sulphuretted  hydrc^;en  in  excess,  186 
and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to  the  oxides 
of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  969  ^y  ^9  and  y  must  also  be  attended  to 
here.  As  regards  yy  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  oi*der  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  conditions  required  to  secure  the  proper 
precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to  Section 
lY.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition : — 

a.  That  sulphutetted  hydrogen  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid  from 
oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  the 
whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with  the  arsenic 
as  Zn  S,  As  85  (Wohler).  To  secure  the  separationof  the  two 
bodies  in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  fii'st  be  converted  into 
arsenious  acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  conducted  into  die  fluid. 

0.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be  added, 
as  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  contain  chloride. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  the  Sulphides  <^  Metals 

of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali  Metals, 

a.  The  Oxides  of  Group  YI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  187 
Platinum)  from  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  paying 
due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  lY.  under  the 
heads  of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in  126-  The 
precipitate  oonsiBts  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  Y. 
and  YL  Wash,  treat  immediately  after  with  yellow  sulphide  of  am- 
monium in  excess,  and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  gen- 
tle heat ;  filtet  off  the  clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation, 
if  necessary,  a  third  and  fourth  time,  filter,*  and  wash  the  residuary 
sulphides  of  Group  Y.  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium.   If  protosulphide  of  tin  is  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur 

*  Hydroohlorio  aoid  answen  best  as  acidifying  agent. 
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must  be  added  to  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  unless  the  latter  be 
very  yellow.  lu  presence  of  copper,  the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  lit- 
tle soluble  in  [merelj  warm]  sulphide  of  ammonium,  [boil  a  short 
time  or]  use  sulphide  of  sodium  instead.  However,  tSiis  substitu- 
tion can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of  mercury,  since  the  sulphides 
of  that  metal  are  soluble  in  sulphide  of  sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in  small 
portions,  until  the  acid  predominates ;  allow  to  subside,  and  then 
filter  off  the  sulphides  of  the  metab  of  the  sixth  group,  which  are 
mixed  with  sulphur. 

ScHXEiDBR*  states  that  he  failed  in  efiEecting  complete  separation 
of  bisulphide  of  bismuth  from  bisulphide  of  tin  by  digestion  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  but  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object 
by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  potassa  solution  of 
tiurtrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  protoxide  of  tin  (which  decom- 
pose into  binoxide  of  bismuth  and  binoxide  of  tin). 

If  a  solution  contains  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  copper,  bismuth,  <fec.,  it  is  convenient  to  precipitate 
iJiese  metals  (together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic)  by  a  brief  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Filter, 
extract  the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of 
potassium),  acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it  with  tiie  former 
filtrate  containing  the  principal  quantity  of  the  arsenic,  and  pro- 
ceed to  treat  further  wi^  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  The  Oxides  op  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  128 
Platinum)  prom  those  op  Groups  IV.  and  V. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  ex- 
cess ;  digest  in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
then  proceed  as  in  127*  Repeated  digestion  with  fresh  quantities 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have 
the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  Wash  with 
water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  offers  peculiar  difficulties; 
traces  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  too,  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  fil- 
trate. In  presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soillT  and 
sulphide  of  sodium  are  substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium.f  ^ 

0,  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible, 
over  a  lamp.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 

*  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Phann.  101,  64. 

f  The  aocaracy  of  this  method  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bloxam  (Qaart 
Jour.  Ghem.  Soc.  5, 119).  That  chemiBt  found  that  sulphide  of  ammonium  fails 
to  separate  smcdl  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  from  large  quantities  of  ^sul- 
phide of  meroary  or  sulphide  of  cadmium  (1 :  100) ;  and  tiiat  more  especially 
the  separation  of  copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  by  this 
method  is  a  failure,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  The 
latter  statement  I  cannot  ooafirm,  for  Mr.  Luoios,  in  my  laboratory,  has  sno- 
oeeded  in  separating  copper  from  tin  by  means  of  yellowish  sulphide  of  sodium 
completely ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  digest  Hiree  qt  four  times  with  sufficiently 
larg^e  quantities  of  tiie  solvent,  as  stated  in  th»  teail 
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treated  with  water,  whidi  diissolves  the  sulphosalta  of  the  metak  of  j 

the  sixth  group,  loaying  the  sulphides  of  Groups  lY.  and  Y.  undis-  | 

solved.     By  this  means,  even  ignited  binoxide  of  tin  may  be  readily 

tested  for  iron,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined 

(H.  Rose).    The  solution  of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  1S7« 

In  the  presence  of  copper,  traees  of  liie  sulphide  may  be  dissolyed 

with  the  sulphides  of  Group  YL     Occasionally  a  little  sulphide  of 

iron  dissolves,  coloring  the  solution  green.     In  that  case  add  some 

chloride  of  ammoniimi,and  digest  till  the  solution  has  turned  yellow. 

B.  /Special  Methods. 

1.  Insolubility  of  some  Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Adds, 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  op  Groups  IY.  and  Y.  in  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  add  (not  too  concentrated),  or,  129 
according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other 
metals  dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.  The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to  fil- 
ings, or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  If  the  alloy  were  treated  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  below  boiling,  a  little 
gold  might  dissolve  in  consequence  of  the  co-opeitition  of  nitrous 
acid.  In  the  presence  of  silver  and  lead,  this  method  is  only  appli- 
cable when  they  amount  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  since  otherwise 
they  are  not  completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver  and  gold  con- 
taining less  than  80  per  cent. -of  silver  are  therefore  fused  together 
with  3  parts  of  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
residuary  gold  is  weighed ;  but  its  purity  must  be  ascertained,  by 
dissolving  in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  concentrated 
hot  acid,  as  chloride  of  silver  also  is  soluble  in  the,  latter. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Yienna  in  1857,  the  following 
process  was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of  Ger- 
many. Add  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be  present,  2^  parts  of 
pure  silver ;  wrap  both  the  alloy  and  the  silver  in  paper  together, 
and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the  requisite  amount  of  lead 
is  just  fusing.*  After  the  removal  of  the  lead  (by  absorption),  the 
button  of  gold  and  silver  is  flattened,  by  hammering  or  rolling,  then 
ignited,  and  rolled ;  the  rolls  are  treated  first  with  nitric  acid  of 
1-2  sp.  gr.,  afterwards  with  nitric  add  of  1-3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  f 

j3.  Heat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious  pla- 
tinum dish  widi  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  1  part  water,  iintil  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the  alloy  with  bisul-  * 
phate  of  potassa  (H.  Rose).  Separate  the  gold  fi-om  the  sulphates 
of  the  other  metals,  by  treating  the  mass  first  with  cold,  finally  with 
boiling  water.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation  with  the 
separated  gold,  and  ultimately  test  the  puiity  of  the  latter. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  fi  may  be  united,  $.e.,  the  cu- 
pelled and  thinly-rolled  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with  nitric  acid 

*  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  0  25  gim ,  contains  98-92  J  gold,  8  grm.  of  lead 
are  reqniied;  if  92^7*5,  4  grm. ;  if  87-5-75,  5  gzm. ;  it  75-60, 6gn&. ;  if  60-85| 
7  grm. ;  if  leas  than  35,  8  grm. 

t  Kunfit-  und  Gewerbeblatt  f.  Baiem,  1857.  .151 ;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  307; 
V  lyt  Centralbl.  1857,  1151,  1471,  1639. 
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of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold  boiled  5  minutes 
with  concenti-ated  sulphuric  acid,  washed  again,  and  ignited  (Mas- 

CAZZINI,  BUOATTl). 

6.    Pl*ATINUM  FBOM  MeTALS  OP  GROUPS  IV.  AND  V.,  IN  AlLOYS. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  treating  with  sulphuric  add,  or,  bet-130 
ter  still,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  (129^  ^)  >  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  nitric 
acidy  aa  platinum  in  alloys  will,  under  certain  circunutance9,  dis- 
solve in  that  acid. 

2.  SeparcUion  of  Gold  in  the  metallic  state, 

Qtouy  FROM  ALL  OxiDBS  OF  Groups  I. — ^V.,  with  the  exception 
of  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  as  di-  131 
rected  §  123,  6,  /,  or  with  sulphate  of  iron,  §  123,  6,  a,  and  filter 
off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.      Take  care  to  add  a 
sufficient  quiUitity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  oxalates  insolu- 
ble in  water  precipitating  along  with  the  gold,  for  want  of  a  solvent. 

3.  Precipitation  of  Platinum  as  Potassio-  or  Ammonio-bicldo  - 

ride  of  Platinum, 

Platinum  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V,,  with  the 
exception  of  Lead  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  132 
of  ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  spirit  of  wine.  The  platinum  prepaid  from  the  precipitated 
ammonium  or  potassium  salt  is  to  be  tested  after  being  weighed,  to 
see  whether  it  yields  any  metal  (especially  iron)  to  fusing  bisul- 
phate of  potaasa. 

4.  Sepa/nUion  of  Oxides  insolvMe  in  Nitric  Acid, 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  (not  from  Bismuth, 
Iron,  or  Manganese*)  in  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  obtained  138 
by  reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  nitric  acid,  as 
directed  g  126,  1,  a.  The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as 
nitrates.  As  binoxide  of  tin  is  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper 
and  lead,  you  ihust,  in  an  accurate  analysis,  test  an  aliquot  part  of 
it  for  these  bodies,  and  determine  their  amount  as  directed  118  9  ^* 

Brunner  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding,  by 
which  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against.  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  add, 
4  parts  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  5  parts  of  water ;  dilute  the  solu- 
tion largely  with  water,  and  heat  gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  until  a  distinct  precipitate  has  formed,  and  boiL  (In 
presence  of  copper,  the  predpitate  must,  in  this  operation,  change 
from  its  original  bluish-green  to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When 
the  fluid  has  been  in  ebullition  some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to 
cool,  and  then  add  nitric  add,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is 

*  If  the  alloy  of  tin  contains  bismuth  or  manganese,  there  remains  with  the 
binoxide  of  tin  always  terozide  of  bismuth  or  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  which 
cannot  be  extracted  by  nitrio  acid ;  if  it  contains  iron,  on  the  contraiy,  some 
binoxide  of  tin  always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  oannot  be  separated  even  by 
repeated  eyaporation(H.  Bose,  Pogg.  Annal  exit  169,  170,  172). 
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distinctly  acid ;  digest  the  precipitate  for  several  hours^  when  jt 
should  have  acquired  a  pure  wlute  color.  The  binoxide  of  tin 
thus  obtained  is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some  iron, 
which  can  be  removed  as  directed  in  128,  ^« 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be 
test<ed  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  retains  traces  of  this  sub- 
stance. To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  fused  with  3 — 4  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  potassa,  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the 
solution  filtered ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and,  should  silicic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  ofi'  from  this 
substance.  The  tin  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretlied  hydrogen, 
and  the  silicic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the 
usual  way  (§  1 40).  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of 
silicic  acid,  the  last  filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter  (Khiti'KL*'). 

b.  Antimony  from  the  Metals  op  Groups  IV.  and  V.  in 
Alloys. 

Proceed  as  in  a,  filter  ofiT  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  by  igni- 
tion into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (§  125,  2).  Results 
only  approximative,  as  a  little  teroxide  of  t  antimony  dissolves. 
Alloys  of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metal  in  ex- 
cess, should  be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
lead  (VARRENTRAPpf).      [See  Tookey,  Joum.  Ohem.  Soc.  xv.  464.] 

5.  jFrecipikttion  of  Binoxide  of  Tin  by  Neu4ral  Salts  (e.  g., 
SvlpluUe  of  Soda)  or  by  Stdphnrie  Acid, 

Tin  FROM  THE  Oxides  op  Groups  I.,  11.,  III. ;  also  prom  Pro- 
toxide OF  Manganese,  Oxide  op  Zinc,  Protoxides  op  Nickel 
AND  Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Copper  (Teroxide  op  Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  134 
the  tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  according  to  §  126,  1,  6, 
by  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  soda  (Lowenthal),  or  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  which,  H.  Kose  says,  answers  equally  well.  Alloys 
are  treated  as  follows : — First,  oxidize  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid ; 
when  no  more  action  takes  place,  evaporate  the  greater  portion  of 
the  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  the  mass  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  half  an  hour  add  water,  in  which  the 
metachloride  of  tin  and  the  other  chlorides  dissolve.  Alloys  of  tin 
and  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  excess  of  add  evaporated, 
and  the  solution  diluted  with  much  water,  before  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  any  phosphoric  aoid 
that  may  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially  with  the 
binoxide  of  tin.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by 
decantation,  Lowenthal  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture  of  1 
part  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  9  parts  .water,  then  to  transfer 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Besults  very  satisfactory.  If 
the  fluid  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  latter  always 
falls  down  with  the  tin.  Hence  the  binoxide  of  tin  must  be  tested 
for  iron  according  to  .I289  /?>  and  if  present,  its  amount  must  be 
determined  and  deducted. 


♦  Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  929.  \  Dingler's  polyt.  Joum.  158,  816. 
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6.  InsqlubUity  of  Sulphide  of  3fercu/ry  in  HydroMo 

Mbboury  from  Antimony. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  stron 
chloric  acid  in  a  distiiling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of  antiu 
BolYes,  while  the  sulphide  of  mercury  remains  b^iind.'  ] 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  then  add  tartaric  acid,  dilute,  filter, 
filtrate  with  the  distillate  which  contains  a  little  antimony, 
cipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  mere 
be  weired  as  isuch  (F.  Field*). 

7.  Conversion  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony  into  Alkali 

niaie  and  Antimoniate. 

a.  Arsenic  from  the  Metals  and  Oxides  of  Groups  '. 

AND  V. 

If  you  have  to  do  with  arsenites  or  arseniates,  fuse  with 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  ] 
if  an  alloy  has  to  be  analyzed  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  cs 
of  soda  and  3  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In  either  case  the 
is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  ar 
of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the  uiidissolYed  oxides  or  carl 
The  arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  12 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  Ihe  fusion  may  be  effec 
platinum  crucible ;  but  if  more  considerable,  the  process  i 
conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  as  platinum  would  be  inji 
affected  by  it.  In  the  latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the  fus< 
Ib  contaminated  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If  the  alloy  c 
much  arsenic  a  small  quantity  may  be  readily  lost  by  volatil 
even  though  the  operation  be  cautiously  conducted.  In  such 
therefore,  it  is  better  first  to  oxidize  with  nitric  acid,  then  to 
rate,  and  to  fuse  the  residue  as  above  directed  with  carbonate 
and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

h.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Copper  and  Iron^  es] 
in  ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  s 
of  potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp.  p.  327, 
The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution  contains  su 
arseniate,  and  antimoniate  of  potassa  (RivOT,  Beudant,  and  Da< 

e.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  water,  add  a  large  ex< 
potassa^heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  \mtil  t 
cipitate  is  black,   llie  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsei 
antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  form  of 
oxide  (BivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,  loc,  cit.) 

8.    VolaMUy  of  certain  ChJUnidea  or  Jkfetais. 

a.  Tin,   Antimony,   Arsenic    from    Copper,    Silver, 
Cobalt,  Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  chlorine,  proceeding  e 

*  Quart.  Jonxn.  Obem.  Soo.  12,  89. 

f  Gompt.  rend  1858,  885 ;  Joozn.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  61, 18 
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as  directed  in  119.  In  presence  of  antimony,  fill  the  tubes  E  and 
JP  (fig.  68)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric,  acid  in  water,  mixed  with 
iijdrochloric  acid.  The  metals  may  be  also  separated  by  this  method 
in  alloys.  The  alloy  must  be  very  finely  divided.  Arsenical  alloys 
are  only  very  slowly  decomposed  in  this  way.  If  tin  and  copper  are 
separated  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  experience  of  H.  RosB,*  a 
small  trace  of  tin  remains  with  the  chloride  of  copper.  [See  Tookbt, 
Joum.  Chem.  Soa  xv.,  466.] 

6.  BiNoxiDE  OF  Tin,  Teboxide  of  Antimony  (and  also  Anti- 
MONic  Acm),  Arsenious,  and  Absenic  Acids,  from  Alkalies 
AND  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  5  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  am- 140 
monium  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a  concave 
platinum  lid,  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is  sprinkled,  and 
ignite  gently  until  all  chloride  of  ammonium  is  diiven  off;  mix  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  portion  of  that  salt,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  this  process,  the 
chlorides  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  metals,  llie  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds most  rapidly  with  alkaline  salts.  With  regard  to  alkaline 
earthy  salts  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  which  contain  antimonic 
acid  or  binoxide  of  tin  are  generally  decomposed  completely  by  a 
double  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (magnesia  flJone  cannot 
be  separated  perfectly  from  antimonic  acid  by  this  method).  The 
alkaline  earthy  arseniates  are  the  most  troublesome ;  the  baiyta, 
strontia,  and  lime  salts  usually  require  to  be  subjected  5  times  to  the 
operation,  before  they  are  free  from  arsenic,  and  the  arseniate  of 
magnesia  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  decompose  in  this  way  (H. 
Bossf). 

c.  MERcnmY  from  Gold  (Silver,  and  gbnbrallt  from  the 
Non-volatile  Metals). 

Heat  the  weighed  alloy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  the  141 
weight  is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the  loss.  If  it 
is  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  fig.  50,  p.  222,  may 
be  used.  In  cases  where  the  separation  of  mercury  from  metals  that 
oxidize  on  ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be  effected  by  this  method,  the 
operation  must  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  181, 
fig.  47). 

9.    VoUuUity  of  Sulphide  of  Arsenic, 

AjBOxmo  Acm  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zmc, 
Lead,  Copper,  Kickel,  Cobalt  (not  of  Silver,  Aluminux,  or 
Magnesium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  been  148 
air-dried  or  gently  ignited)  with  sulphur,  and  ignite  imder  a  good 
draught  in  an  atmoq>here  of  hydrogen  (p.  181,  fig.  47 ;  the  per^ 
forated  lid  must  in  this  case  be  of  porodain).  The  whole  of  the 
arsenic  volatilizes,  the  sulphides  of  maganese,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper  remain  behind ;  they  may  be  weired  du^ectly .  After  weigh- 
ing, add  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite  as  before, 


*  Pogg.  AnnaL  112, 169.  f  lUd.  78,  582 ;  74,  678 ;  112, 17a 
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und  weigh  again ;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  weight  remains 
constant.  Usually,  if  the  compound  was  intimately  mixed  with 
the  sulphur,  the  conversion  of  the  arseniate  into  sulphide  is  com- 
plete after  the  first  ignition.     Besults  very  good. 

In  sepaniting  nickd  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the  residue 
cannot  be  weighed  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a  constant  com- 
position ;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be  saved ;  arseniate 
of  nickel  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated.  The  heat  should  be  moderate  and  continued,  till  no  more 
red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  porcelain 
crucible.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation.  The  separation  of 
arsenic  from  cobalt  cannot  be  completely  effected  in  this  manner  even 
by  repeated  treatment  with  sulphur,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  oxidiz- 
ing the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  with 
sulphur,  and  re-igniting.  Smaltine  and  cobaltine  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  (^.  Kobe*).  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that 
Ebelmen,!  a  long  while  ago,  noticed  the  separation  of  arsenic  acid 
from  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

10.  SeparcUion  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate  of  Magnesia  arid 
Ammonia, 

Arsekig  Acm  fbom  Oxide  of  Coppeb,  Oxide  of  Cadmiux, 
Sesquioxide  of  Ibon,  Protoxide  of  Manoakese,  P&otoxide  of 
Nickel,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Alumina. 

Mix  the  h3rdrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the  whole  148 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  with  enough  tartaric  acid  to 
prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  accord- 
ing to  §  127, 2,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  once  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water  and  1  part  ammonia, 
redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tar- 
taric add,  supersaturate  again  with  ammonia,  allow  to  deposit,  and 
determine  the  now  pure  precipitate  according  to  §  127,  2.  In  the 
filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  lY .  and  Y .  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium ;  if  alumina  is  present,  evaporate  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulphides  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and  estimate  the  alumina  in  the  residue.  The 
method  is  more  adapted  to  the  separation  of  rather  large  than  of  very 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  from  the  above  named  oxides,  since  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities  the  minute  portions  of  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  that  remain  in  solution  may  exercise  a  oonsideiable 
influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  [See  Editor's  note  to 
§  135  e,  a.] 

1 1.  Separation,  of  Arsenic  as  Arsemomclyhdate  of  Ammonia, 

Abbenio  Acm  fbom  all  Oxides  of  Gboupb  L — ^Y. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  137, 2,  ft ;  long  continued  144 
heating  at  100°  is  indispensable.    The  determination  <^  the  bases  is 
most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special  pMtion  (comp.  §  135,  k.) 

*  Zeitsohnffc  f.  anal  Ohem.  1,  418. 

t  Anal,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (8)  xxv.  96. 
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12.  Jngolubility  of^neniate  of  Segquuxdds  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  Acid  fbom  this  Bases  of  Groups  I.  and  II.^  kscd 
FROM  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel, 
AND  Cobalt. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,  as  di- 145 
rected  §  127,  3,  a  or  6,  filter,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

13.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Inschihility  of  some  Chlorides. 
a.  Silver  from  Gold. 

• 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohjdrochloric  acid,  dilute,  and  146 
filter  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  from  the  undissolved 
chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  alloy  con- 
tains less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains  a  larger 
proportion,  the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the  unde- 
composed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  silver 
may  be  separated  also  from  plcUinwm, 

h.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  the  Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic 
AND  Antimony. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  from  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  means  147 
of  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride  (§  118,  2,  a).     The  tartaric  add, 
which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be  added,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  reaction  (H.  Rose*). 

14.  TnsolubUity  of  certain  Sulp?uxtes  in  Water  or  Spirit  of 

Wine. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  from  Baryta,  Stroktia,  Ltmb,  and  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  same  148 
oxides  (§  135,  h).     The  compounds  of  these  bases  with  arHenious 
acid  are  first  converted  into  arseniates,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  ;  this  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

h.  Antimony  from  Lead. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  The  140 
solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease.  Preci- 
pitate the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§  1 16,  3),  filter,  pre- 
cipitate.  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  treat  the  sulphides  ac- 
cording to  128  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  order  to  separate 
the  antimony  from  the  lead  left  unprecipitated  by  the  sulphuric  acid 

(A.  STRENGf ). 

15.  Different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of  JPotassium. 

Gold  from  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  potassium  150 
in  the  same  way  in  whidi  tiie  separation  of  mercury  from  lead  and 
bismuth  is  effected  (see  109)«  ^^  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqua  r^pa, 
and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gold  determined 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

*  Fogg.  AmiaL  110,  586.  f  Ding,  polyt.  Joum.  151,  389. 
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IL   SSPABATION  OF  THE  OxiBES  OF  THE  SiXTH  QbOUP  FBOM  EACH 

OTHER. 

§    l^S- 

Index  .'—The  Noe.  xef  er  to  those  in  the  margin. 

PlaHnum  from  ^Id,  151,  lOd. 

**  tin,  antimony,  and  araenio,  153. 

OM  from  platinum,  151, 162. 
•*  tin,  152,  161. 

**  antimony  and  arsenio,  153. 

Tin  from  platinum,  152. 
"  gold,  184,  152,  161, 

"  arsenio,  153, 157,  158,  160,  163. 

"  antimony,  154,  159,  160. 

Protoxide  of  tin  from  the  binoxide,  166. 
Antimonp  from  platinum  and  gold,  152. 
''  araenio,  154,  155,  158. 

"  tin,  154,  159,  160. 

Terozide  of  antimony  from  antimonio  acid,  165. 
Anenie  from  platinum  and  gold,  152..* 
"  tin,  153,  157, 158,  160,  168. 

''  antimony,  154,  155,  158. 

Arsenioufi  add  from  araenio  add.  156,  164. 

1.  JPrscipitation  of  PlaUnum  as  JPatassiohichloride  of  Platr 

inu/m. 

Platinum  from  Qold. 

Precipitate  from  the  solution  of  Uie  chlorides  the  platinum  as  di-161 
rected  §  124,  b^  and  detennine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  123,  b. 

2.  ToUuUity  of  the  Chlortdea  of  the  inferior  Metals, 

Platinum  asd  Gold  from  Tin,  Antimont,  and  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  chlo-162 
rine  gas.     Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of  the  other 
metals  volatilize  (compare  60)* 

3.  VoUuUity  of  Arsenic  and  Terstdphide  of  Arsenic. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Tin  (H.  Boss). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  into  oxides,  dry  at  100^,  and  heat  a  158 
weighed  portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb-tube  or 
tray,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  more  starongly,  conducting  a 
stream  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during 
the  operation.  Sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sul- 
phide of  tin  is  left.  The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  U- 
tubes  containing  dilute  ammonia,  which  are  connected  with  the 
bulb-tube,  in  the  manner  described  in  119*  When  upon  continued 
application  of  heat  no  sign  of  further  sublimation  is  obserVed  in  the 
colder  part  of  the  bnlb-tube,  drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  col- 
lected in. the  bulb,  allow  the  tube  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above 
the  coating.  Divide  the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces, 
and  heat  these  with  a  little  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is 
dissolved  ;  unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  re- 
ceiver, add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without  filteiing,  chlorate  of 
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potafffia,  and  lieat  gently  until  the  tersalphide  of  anenio  is  complete- 
ly dissolved.  Filter  from  ihe  sulphnr,  and  determine  the  arsenic 
as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be  calculated  at 
once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the  bulb,  since  this 
contains  more  sulphur  than  corresponds  to  the  formula  &i  S.  It  is 
therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a  weighed  portion  of 
it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  which  is  effected  by  moistening 
with  nitric  acid,  and  roasting  (§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alio3rs  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  it  is 
wished  to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  efifeeted 
by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  5  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  cru- 
cible, until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  It  is  then  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  solution  filtered  fix>m  the  sulphide  of  iron,  Ac., 
which  may  possibly  have  formed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  add. 

If  the  tin  only  in  the  alloy  is  to  be  estimated  directly,  ^hile  the 
arsenic  is  to  be  found  from  tiie  difference,  convert  as  above  directed 
into  sulphides  or  oxides,  mix  with  sulphur  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  with  perforated  cover  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  residual  arsenic-free  protosulphide  of  tin  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  binoxide  and  weighed  as  such. 

4.  Methods  Jxued  upon  the  insolubility  of  AntimonicUe  of  Soda, 
a.  Antimony  from  Tin  and  Abssnic  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  substance  is  metaUic,  oxidize  the  finely  divided  weired  IM 
sample,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr.,  adding 
the  acid  gradually.  Dry  the  nuuu  on  the  water-bath,  transfer  to  a 
silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain 
into  the  silver  crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add  ei^t 
times  Ihe  bulk  of  the  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of  soda,  and  fuse  for 
some  time.  Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with  hot  water 
until  the  undissolved  residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
powder ;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add  one  third  the  volume  of 
alcohol  of  0*83  sp.  gr.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours, 
with  frequent  stirring ;  then  filter,  transfer  the  last  adhering  parti- 
cles from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by  rinsing  with  dilute  spirit  of 
wine  (1  vol.  alcohol  to  3  vol.  water),  and  wash  the  undissolved 
residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  containing  1  voL  alco- 
hol to  2  voL  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol 
and  water,  and  finally  with  a  mixture  of  3  voL  alcohol  and  1  voL 
water.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic  fluids  used  for  washing  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Oontinue  ihe  washing 
until  the  color  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  running  off  remains  unal- 
tered upon  being  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

Rinse  the  antimoniate  of  soda  from  the  filter,  wash  the  latter 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dissolve  the  an- 
timoniate in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogaDy 
and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  §  125, 1. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add  hydro* 
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chloric  add,  wMch  produces  a  precipitate  of  afseniate  of  binoxide 
of  tin ;  conduct  now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  odor  of 
that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and  separate  the  weighed 
sulpludes  of  the  metals  which  contain  free  sulphur,  as  m  168  • 

If  the  substance  contains  only  aniimony  and  arsenic,  the  alco- 
holic filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  it 
scarcely  retains  the  odor  of  alcohol;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added,  and  the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  araeniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  (§  127,  2). 

6.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  atsenic  and  antimony 
mixed  with  sulphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral  analysis.  The 
two  metab  may  in  this  case  be  conveniently  separated  as  follows : 
Oxiduse  the  precipitate  with  chlonne-firee  red  fuming  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness ;  mix  the  residue  with  a 
copious  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  add  some  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
treat  the  fused  mass  as  given  in  a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have 
a  mixture  of  sulphides  of  tin  and  antimony  to  analyze,  oxidize  it  • 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat  the  residue  obtained  on 
evaporation  as  given  in  a, 

5«  I'irecipUaiion    of    Arsenic    as     Arseniaie    of  Awmonia- 
Magnesia, 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  or  156 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  with  chlorine  in  alka- 
line solution  (p.  827>  ^9  ^) ;  ^^  tartaric  add,  a  large  quantity  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Should  the 
addition  of  the  latter  reagent  produce  a  predpitate,  this  is  a  proof 
that  an  insufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceediug 
with  the  analysis.)  Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  add  as  directed 
§  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as  directed 
in  §  125,  1.  As  bade  tuiirate  of  magnesia  might  predpitate  with 
the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  should 
always,  after  slight  washing,  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  add, 
and  the  s(^uti(»i  repredpitated  with  ammonia. — ^An  excellent 
method. 

h,  Arsenious  Aoin  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Mix  the  suffidently  dilute  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  ehlo- 166 
ride  of  ammonium,  predpitate  the  arsenic  add  as  directed  §  127,  2, 
and  determine*  the  arsenious  add  in  the  filtrate  by  predpitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  127, 4).  LunwiG*  has  observ^  that 
if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  arsenite  of  magnesia  &lls  down 
with  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia^  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  weighed  magnesia  predpitate  in  hydrochloric  add 
and  test  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  presence  of 
arsenious  add  will  be  betrayed  by  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
predpitate. 

>»  Azdiiv  fiir  Pharm.  97,  84. 
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C    BiNOZIDS    OF   TiK    FROM    ArSENIC    AcID    (LeMSSEN*). 

The  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  are  digested  167 
with  ammonia  and  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  arsenic 
precipitated  from  the  clear  solution  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  arseni- 
ate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.      On  acidifying  the  filtrate  the  tin 
separates  as  bisulphide. 

6.  Sekavior  of  the  Sulphides  towards  IBisulphite  of  PotcLSsa. 

Arsenic  from  Antimont  and  Tin  (BuNSENf). 

If  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sul- 158 
phurous  acid  and  sulphite  of  potassa,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved ; 
on  boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  separated  sulphur,  which 
turbidity  for  the  most  part  disappears  again  on  long  boiling*  The 
fluid  contains,  after  expulsion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  arsenite  and 
hyposulphite  of  potassa. 

[2  As  S3+8  (K  O,  2  S  0,)=2  (KO,  As  0,)  +  6(K  O,  S„A)  +  S,+7  S  OJ 

The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 
Both  therefore  may  be  separated  from  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium with  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  sidphurous  acid,  digesting  the 
whole  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  boiling  tiU  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  are  ex- 
pelled. The  residuary  sulphide  of  antimony  or  tin  is  arsenic-free, 
the  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and  may  be  immedi- 
ately precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Bunsen  determines 
the  arsenic  by  oxidizing  the  dried  sulphide  together  with  the  filter 
with  fwrning  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution  a  little,  waitning  genr 
Uy  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (in  order  to  oxidize  more  &lly 
the  substances  formed  from  the  paper),  and  finally  precipitating  as 
arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solu- 
tion of  arsenite  of  potassa  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sulphide 
of  tin  must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as,  if  water  were  used,  the  fluid  would  run  through  tur- 
bid. As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  solution,  the  latter  is  displaced  by  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  add.  These 
last  washings  must  not  be  added  to  the  first,  as  the  acetate  of  am- 
monia hinders  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  test-analyses  adduced  by  BtTNSEN  show  very  satisfactoiy 
results. 

7.  Msthods  hosed  upon  the  SepoircUion  of  the  MeUds  themselves^ 
or  on  the  different  Deportment  of  the  saane  with  Adds, 

a.  Tin  from  Antimony  [TooKBY,f  Classen  (]. 

[The  alloy  or  mixture  must  contain  8 — 10  times  as  much  tin  as  150 
antimony.    If  need  be,  add  a  weighed  amount  of  pure  tin,  to  estab- 
lish .  this  proportion. 

*  Anual.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Fharm.  114,  116.        i  Ibid.  106,  8. 

X  Jouxn.  Chem.  See  xv.  463.  |  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.  xdi  477. 
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The  metals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  then  piano  wire  (solu- 
ble without  residue  in  acids)  added  little  by  little  as  long  as  any  iron 
dissolves.  It  is  necessary  that  no  excess  of  metallic  iron  remain. 
Therefore,  when  all  the  antimony  appears  to  be  thrown  down  and 
all  the  iron  dissolved,  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  observe  whetl^er 
iron  will  produce  any  further  precipitation.  It  is  thus  easy  to  be 
certain  that  all  the  antimony  is  separated,  and  that  it  is  unmixed 
with  metallic  iron.  Wash  the  antimony  with  hot  water  to  which 
at  first  a  few  drop9  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  Finally,  dis- 
place the  water  that  adheres  to  the  precipitate  by  means  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  latter  by  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  dry  at  100°. 
The  tin  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.] 

6.  Much  Tik  from  little  Antimony  and  Absenic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  very  finely  divided  160 
condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  protochloride.  A  part  of 
the  arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as  arsenetted  and  antimonetted 
hydrogen,  whilst  the  rest  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  metal,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  a  solid  combination  with  hydrogen.  Conduct 
the  gas  through  several  TJ-tubes,  containing  a  little  chlorine-free 
red  fuming  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony  will  be 
oxidized.  Wlien  the  solution  is  effected,  dilute  the  contents  of  the 
flask  with  air-free  water  to  a  certain  volume,  mix,  allow  to  settle 
and  determine  the  tin  in  an  aliquot  part,  either  gravimetrically 
or  volumetrically.  Filter  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly,  dry  the  filter  with  its  contents  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
add  the  contents  of  the  U-tubes,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  in  the 
residue  separate  the  antimony  and  arsenic  as  directed  164* 

e.  Tin  from  Gold. 

Gold  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  finely  161 
divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The  tin  dissolves  as 
protochloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
volatilize  copiously.  3inoxide  of  tin  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  * 
the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  behind.  On 
addition  of  much  water,  the  binoxide  of  tin  falls,  mixed  with  finely 
divided  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On  warming 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  binoxide  of  tin  finally  redis- 
solves  while  the  gold  is  left  pure  (H.  Hose*). 

d.  Platinum  from  Gold. 

The  aqua  r^;ia  solution  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  162 
bj  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron,  the  gold  being  determined  as  directed  § 
123,  6.      The  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  according  to  §  124,  c. 

8.  Precipitatum  of  Tin  as  Arseniate  of  the  J^inoxide, 
Tin  from  Arsenic. 
E.  HAFFELYf  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  determin- 

•  Fogg.  AimaL  112, 173.  f  ^EluL  V»g,  z.  220. 
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ing  both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  stannate  of  soda,  188 
which  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  arseniate  of  soda.  Mix  a 
weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arseniate  of  soda  in  excess, 
add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  which 
has  the  composition  2  Sn  O,,  As  Os+lO  aq.,  and  wash;  expel 
the  water  by  ignition,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  of  2  Sn 
Os,  As  O5.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  acid  as 
directed  §  127,  2.  The  amount  of  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  found  from 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  obtained 
by  adding  the  quantity  in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantity  in  the  fil- 
trate, and  deducting  the  quantity  added. 

9.    Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Absenious  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Convert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  portion  of  the  subetanoe  164 
into  arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this  as  directed 
§  127,  5,  6 ;  determine  in  another  portion  the  arsenious  acid  aa  di- 
rected in  §  127,  5,  a,  and  calculate  the  arsenic  add  from  the  dif- 
ference. 

h,  Teroxidb  of  Antimony  from  Antimonic  Acn>. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  166 
antimony  as  directed  §  125, 1,  in  another  portion  that  of  the  terox- 
ide  as  directed  g  125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  acid  from  the 
difference. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Tin  in  Presence  of  Binoxide. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  protox-166 
ide  into  binoxide  by  digestion  with  chlorine  water  or  some  other 
means,  and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as  directed  §  126, 
1,  h ;  in  another  portion,  which,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  pro- 
toxide according  to  §  126,  2. 

XL  SEPAEATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  EACH  OTHER 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of  separation 
proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the  acids  exist  either 
in  I3ie  free  state,  or  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases ;  compare 
the  introductory  remarks,  p.  887*  Where  several  acids  are  to  be 
determined  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  vezy  often  use  a  sep- 
ara^  ^portion  iac  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not  embrace 
every  imaj^omble  case,  but  only  the  most  important  cases,  and  those 
of  most  frequent  oocurrence. 

first  group. 

absenious  acid — ARSENIC  ACID-— CHROMIC  ACID — SULPHURIC  ACID — 

phosphoric  acid BORACIC  ACID — OXALIC  ACID — ^HTDBOFLUOEIO 

ACID — ^SILICIC  ACID CARBONIC  ACID. 

§  166. 
1.  Absenious  Acib  and  Arsenic  Acid  fbom  all  othbb  Acids. 
Precipitate  iJieareesiic  frcnn  the  solution  by  means  of  sulphuretted  167 
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hydrogen  (§  127,  4,  a  or  b)y  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in 
the  filtrate.     It  must  he  remembered,  that  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
will  be  obtained  mixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  or  any  other  substances  which  decompose  sulphuretted  hydro-    ' 
gen  are  present. 

From  thase  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  magnesia,  arsenic 
acid  may  be  separated  also  by  precipitation  as  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  the  other  Acids. 

a.  2^om  Arsenious^  Artenic^  JPhtuphoriCf  JBaradCy  Bydrofliwniey 
OxaUcy  SiUciCy  and  Carbonic  Acids.* 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  168 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filter  the  sulphate  of  bar3rta  from  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.     Determine  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  as  directed  §  132. 

If  acids  are  present  with  which  baiyta  forms  salts  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  acids,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  apt  to  carry 
down  with  it  such  salts,  and  this  is  all  the  more  liable  to  happen, 
the  longer  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  baryta  and  the  baryta  salts 
of  other  organic  acids  (H.  Rose).  '  In  such  cases  I  would  recommend, 
after  washing,  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and  digest  the  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  to  wash  with 
water,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water.  In 
eyery  case,  however,  the  purity  of  the  weighed  sulphate  of  baryta 
must  be  teisted  as  directed  §  132,  1. 

6.  ^om  JEfydrq/iuoric  Acid  in  If^solubU  Compoundi, 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  calcium  cannot  169 
be  decomposed  by  simple  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  in- 
soluble residue  contains,  besides  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lime 
and  fluoride  of  barium.  The  object  in  view  may  be  attained,  how- 
ever, by  the  following  process : — Fuse  the  substance  with  6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  silicic  acid ;  allow  the 
mass  to  cool,  treat  with  water,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
solution  obtained ;  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic  add  with  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  fluoride  also,  acidify  with  nitric  acid, 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  then  saturate  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  precipitate  the  fluoride  of  barium  by  spirit  of  wine.  Wash  a 
long  time,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  of  50  per  cent.,  then  with  strong 
alcohol ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  insoluble  residue  left  upon 
treating  witiii  water  contains  the  baryta  and  lime.  Dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  separate  the  silicic  acid,  and  determine  the  bases  as 
directed  §  154  (H.  Rose). 

c.  Tn  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Chromic  Acid, 

Reduce  the  chromic  acid  by  boiling  the  dry  compound  with  con- 170 
oentrated  hydrochloric  acid  {if  this  process'  is  conducted  after  p.  258, 

*  With  respect  to  the  separation  of  snlphaiio  add  from  selenlc  aeid,  eempb 
WohlwiU  (Aimal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phaxm.  114,  183). 
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it  gives,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  tlie  chromic  acid) ;  dilute 
the  solution  largely,  and  precipitate,  first  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding 
chloride  of  barium  in  slight  excess,  then  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  lastly  the  seaquioxide  of  chromium  by  ammonia. 

d.  From  Sydrqfitumlicic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  as  directed  §  133,  then  thesul- 171 
phuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  baryta. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acms. 

a.  From  the  (Kide  of  arsenicy  see  167 ;  ^oi^  stdphurie  add^  see  172 

168. 

.    6.  From  Chromic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  (134,  6).  Determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  130,  a,  0,  6,  c,  or  d. 

c.  From  JBoradc  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mag- 173 
nesium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  determine  it  as  pyrophos- 
phate, of  magnesia  (§  134,  b).     Determine  the  boracic  acid  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  136,  I.,  c. 

d.  From  Oxalic  Acid, 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  portion,  the  aqueous  174 
solution  is  mixed  with  sodio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,heat  i4)plied, 
and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present  calculated  firom  that  of  the 
reduced  gold  (§  137,  c,  a).  The  gold  added  in  excess  is  separated 
from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  then  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  com- 
pound is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  solvent,  and 
the  process  conducted  as  directed  §  137,  c,  |3. 

(i.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  the  oxalic  acid  is  deter- 176 
mined  in  one  portion  according  to  the  direction-c^  §  137,  b  or  d,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia ;  if  not,  the  substanoe  is  igni- 
ted with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  which  destroys  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in  the  residue. 

e.  PhosphcUes  from  Fluorides, 

a.   Tihe  substance  is  soluble  in  water, 

aa.  If  the  substance  contains  a  reUxUvdy  k&rge  quantity  of  176 
fluorine,  which  will  permit  the  estimation  of  the  latter  from  the 
difference,  precipitate  the  solution  with  exclusion  of  air  by  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  with  addition  of  lime-water  to  alkaline  reaction, 
allow  to  deposit,  decant  through  a  filter,  waah  the  precipitate, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  It  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fluoride  of  calcium.  Heat  an  aliquot  part  in  a  platinum  vessel, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat  to  a  degree  at 
which  sulphuric  acid  volatilizes ;  then  determine  the  lime  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  §  135,  b.  By  deducting 
the    phosphoric    acid  and  lime  from  the    total  weight  ^ 
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the  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  found  by  the  following  propor- 
tion:— 
The  eq.  of  fluorine  less  the  eq.  of  oxygen :  the  eq.  of  fluorine 

the  diflerence  found  :  the  fluoiine  sought. 
The  fluorine  may  be  determined  directly  in  another  aliquot 
part,  by  fusing  it  with  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda^  and  calcula- 
ting the  fluorine  by  comparing  the  actual  loss  of  weight  with  that 
which  the  pyrophosphate  would  have  sufiered  if  ignited  alone. 
2  (NaO,  HO,  PO.)  -f  Ca  Fl  =  NaO,  PO^  +  NaO,  CaO,  PO^ 
4-H  Fl  -f-  HO. 

[bb.  If  the  substance  contains  a  rdaJtivdy  small  proportion  of  177 
fluorine,  this  should  be  determined  directly  by  Fresekiub^  me- 
thod. (182.)  Phosphoric  acid  may  be  estimated  in  a  portion  that 
has  been  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  molybdic  solution 
(p.  271).] 
^    The  mbfftance  is  not  soluble  in  waier^  but  deoomposahle  by 

adds  (e.g.^  apatite,  bone-ash). 
Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  178 
176»  until  the  fluorine  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  in  the 
residue  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  hand,  the  oxides  on  the  other 
hand.     Now,  if  you  know  the  proportion  between  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  bases  in  the  analyzed  compound,  you  may  readily  cal- 
culate the  expelled  fluorine  from  the  excess  of  the  bases,  the  oxygen 
of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  fluorine.     Of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  other  acids  are  absent,  or  are  determined  in  sepa-  . 
rate  portions. 

y.   The  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  not  decomposable  by 

acids. 
Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid  as  in  169,  treat  the  179 
fused  mass  with  water,  and  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
You  have  now  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  alkali  (H.  Bose),  and  may  accordingly 
proceed  as  in  176  or  177- 

4.  Fluorides  frou  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  the  adds  in  combination  with  alkali  180 
with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  acetate  of  lime  in  excess.  A 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  as 
fiuoiide  of  calcium,  and  besides  this,  carbonate  and  some  borate 
of  lime ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  having  been  redissolved 
by  the  excess  of  the  lime  salt  added.  Determine  the  fluoiide  of  cal-  * 
cium  in  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  138, 1.  The  small  quantity 
of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is,  in  this  process,  partly  volati- 
lized, partly  dissolved,  after  evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid 
and  extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine 
the  boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance ;  this  is 
effected  according  to  the  directions  of  §  136,  2  (A.  STROMfflrER*). 

5.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to  overlook 
the  latter. 

•  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Phazm.  100,  91. 
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If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  decomposable  bj  acids — 
(which  is  onlj  rarely  the  case) — and  the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in 
the  usual  way  by  evaporation,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  vola- 
tilize. 

a.  BERasBUUs's  method. 

Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  for  181 
some  time,  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil, 
filter,  and  wash,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as  fluo- 
ride of  sodium,  and,  besides  this,  carbonate,  silicate,  and  aluminate 
of  soda.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heat 
the  mixture,  replacing  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  evapo- 
rates. Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and 
hydrate  of  alumina^  and  wash  with  cai^bonate  of  ammonia.  Heat 
the  filtrate  until  the  earbonate  of  ammonia  is  completely  expelled, 
and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138.  To  separate  the 
silicic  acid,  decompose  the  two  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  acid 
as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.* 

b,  Wohler'b  method  modified  by  Fresenius.     (Suitable  for  the  188 
analysis  of  all  silicates  and  phosphates  which  are  readily  decomposed 

by  sulphuric  acid;  those  undecomposable  by  thiBacid  must  be  fluxed.) 
[The  substance  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder;  if  not  a 
silicate,  mixed  intimately  with  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  finely  pul- 
verized quartz,  and  decomposed  in  a  fla&k  vnthpure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  1*848)  ,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  160^ 
nor  lower  than  150°  C.  The  fluorine  is  estimated  by  collecting  and 
weighing  the  fluoride  of  silicon  thus  evolved  (Fresenius),  or  by 
loss  (Wohlee.)  The  former  is  the  only  accurate  method,  especially 
when  small  quantities  are  to  be  determined.  To  displace  fluoride 
of  silicon  completely  from  the  mixture  evolving  it,  long-continued 
aspiration  of  air  is  necessary.  The  apparatus  needful  consists  of 
a  gasholder  of  20 — 30  litres  capacity,  which  shoidd  be  filled  with  pure 
air  from  out-of-doors ;  of  3  flasks  of  about  250  c.  c.  capacity  each ;  and 
of  8  light  U-tubes,  whose  bore  is  12  mm.  and  whose  legs  are  10^ — 12 
cm.  long.  Air  is  forced  from  the  gasholder, — firstly,  through  a 
flask  half  filled  with  strong  pure  sulphuric  aoid,  then  through  a  U- 
tube  containing  soda  lime,  and  again  through  a  TJ-tube  filled  with 
glass  splinters  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  air  thus 
freed  from  water  and  carbonic  acid  is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  a 
second  flask,  containing  the  substance  under  examination  drenched 
with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  flask  stands  over  a 
lamp  upon  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  and  to  judge  of  the  temperature  of 
its  contents  another  flask  similarly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  a  thermometer  is  suspended  by  a  loosely  fitting  cork,  is 
placed  upon  the  same  iron  plate,  the  lamp-flame  being  stationed  be- 
tween them  and  equidistant  from  both.  The  dry  air  streaming 
through  the  decomposing  flask,  heated  to  150° — 160°  carries  on  fluo- 
ride of  silicon  and  a  little  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid,  firstly  into  an 

*  The  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  may  be  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  treat- 
ment with  carbonate  of  ammonia :  addition  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and  ammonia, 
as  reoommended  by  BerzeUna,  and  afterwards  by  Begnaolt,  appears  therefore 
■uperflaouB  (H.  Bone). 
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empty  XJ-tube,  and  then  into  another  containing,  in  the  first  half,  fused 
(anhydrous)  chloride  of  calcium,  and  in  the  second  half,  pumice,  im- 
pregnated with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (p.  289).  The  pure 
fluoride  of  silicon  is  finally  absorbed  in  the  three  remaining  XJ- 
tubes,  and  is  estimated  by  their  increase  of  weight.  Of  these  tubes, 
the  first  contains,  in  the  leg  next  the  decomposing  flask,  pumice 
moistened  with  water  between  two  cotton  plugs ;  in  the  bend  and 
half  of  the  other  leg,  soda  lime ;  lastly,  fused  chloride  of  calcium  be- 
tween cotton  plugs.  The  weight  of  this  tube  should  be  40-50  grm. 
To  complete  the  absorption,  the  next  (seventh)  U-tube  is  filled  half 
with  fused  soda-lime  and  half  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  and 
the  last  (eighth)  contains  glass  splinters  wet  with  pure  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  to  completely  retain  traces  of  water,  which  would 
otherwise  be  carried  ofi*  by  the  large  volume  of  heated  air. 

The  tubes  having  been  carefully  adjusted,  and  made  tight  by 
melting  sealing-wax  over  the  corks,  so  much  substance  is  placed  in 
the  decomposing  flask  as  to  yield,  if  possible,  0*1  grm.  of  fluoride 
of  silicon.  If  a  carbonate  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by 
heating  the  weighed  substance  with  water  and  a  slight  excess  of 
acetic  acid  (in  case  of  0{)erating  with  a  fluoride  soluble  in  water,  ace- 
tate of  lime  must  also  be  added).  After  the  carbonate  is  decom- 
posed, the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  digested  and  washed  with  water,  dried,  separated  as  well 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  mixed  with  the  filter-ash.  The  sub- 
stance is  intimately  mixed,  if  needful,  with  ignited  quartz  powder 
transferred  to  the  decomposing  flask,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with 
quartz-powder,  and  drenched  with  40 — 60  c.  c.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  flask  is  connected  with  the  tubes  on  either  side, 
and  with  frequent  shaking  is  gradually  brought  to  a  temperatui'e 
of  150° — 1 60°  C.  Incipient  decomposition  is  recognized  by  the  rise  of 
gas  bubbles  in  the  heated  liquid  (which  are  broken  by  agitation)  as 
well  as  by  deposition  of  silica  in  the  tube  containing  moist  pumice. 
As  soon  as  gas-bubbles  cease  to  appear,  which  commonly  happens  af- 
ter an  hour,  when  small  quantities  (0*1  grm.)  of  a  fluoride  are  employed, 
or  after  two  to  three  hours  when  larger  amounts  (1.0  grm.)  are  used, 
the  lamp  is  removed,  the  air  current  stopped,  and  the  three  weighed  ab- 
sorption tubes  are  weighed  again.  During  this  operation  the  break 
in  the  system  of  tubes  is  suppUed  by  a  straight  glass  tube.  After 
weighing,  the  three  tubes  are  replaced,  the  decomposing  flask  is 
heated  again  to  150°-160°  C„  the  air-current  is  re-established,  and 
the  experiment  continued  |— 1^  hours.  If  the  tubes  suffer  no  fur- 
ther increase  of  weight,  the  operation  is  concluded ;  otherwise  the 
heating,  &c.,  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  wei^t  is  obtained. 

For  every  hour  during  which  the  air-current  has  been  passing  the 
apparatus,  deduct  0*001  grm.  from  the  total  increase  of  the  three 
absorption  tubes ;  the  residue  is  fluoride  of  silicon.  This  multiplied 
by  ^  ■ — g|=0-73077,  gives  the  fluorine.   Results  good.] 

6.  Fluorides,  Silicates,  akd   Phosphates,    iir   pbessnce   or 

EACH  OTHER. 

Native  compounds  of  fluorides,  silicates,  and  phosphates  are  not  188 
uncommon.     They  are  decomposed  as  in  181*      Complete  decom- 
position of  the  phosphates  is  not  always  effected  in  this  process,  as 
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phospliate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  fu- 
sion with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  volatilization  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  contains — in  presence  of  phosphates — ^besides  fluoride  of 
sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  also  phosphate  of  soda. 

Neutralize  the  fluid  nearly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitatel84 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  Alter,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of 
lime ;  treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on 
the  water-bath  to  dr3mes8  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  acetic  acid ; 
extract  the  acetate  of  lime,  into  which  the  carbonate  has  been  eon- 
verted  by  the  last  operation,  with  water ;  weigh  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  phosphate  of  Hme  and  fluoride  of  <^cium ;  and  treat  it 
fiirther  as  directed  in  176*  Ii^  ^^  original  residue  of  the  first 
operation  and  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, determine  the  silicic  acid,  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  add, 
and  the  bases.  The  method  182  uia^y  t^o  ^  employed  for  estimat- 
ing fluorine. 

7.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  otheb  Acids. 

a.  In  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  SydroMoric  Jicid, 

Decompose  the  substance  by  more  or  less  protracted  digestion  185 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  evaporate  on  the  water-bath*  to 
dryness  (§  140,  II.,  a),  and  treat  the  residue,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid  ;  filter  off  the 
residuary  silicic  acid,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate. 
In  presence  of  boracic  acid  or  fluorine  this  method  is  inapplicable, 
and  the  process  described  in  &  is  employed  instead.  If  carbonates 
are  present,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of 
the  substance. 

5.  In  Compounds  which  a/re  not  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  andl86 
potassa  (8  140,  II.,  5,  a),  and  either  treat  the  residue  at  once  cau- 
tiously with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  ' 
obtained  as  in  a ;  or  boil  the  residue  with  water,  precipitate  the  dis- 
solved silicic  acid  from  the  solution  by  heating  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  filter,  and  in  the  mixed  residue  and  precipitate  determine 
the  silicic  acid  by  treating  with  hydrochloiic  acid  and  proceeding 
as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.,  in  the  filtrate,  determine  the  other  acids. 
Which  of  these  two  methods  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bases,  and  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  silicic  acid  bears  to  the  latter.  In  presence  of  boracic  acid  or 
fluorine,  the  latter  method  alone  is  applicable. 

8.  Carbonic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the   carbonicl87 
acid  is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids.     And  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  or 
by  combination  of  the  expelled  gas,  the  presence  of  salts  of  non- 

*  A  higher  temperature  would  not  anawer. 
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volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with  the  determination  of  the  car* 
bonic  acid.  Accordingly,  with  compounds  containing  carbonates, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  <fec.,  either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in 
one  portion  and  the  other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are 
performed  on  one  portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  de- 
scribed p.  293,  e,  may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  other  acids  be- 
ing determined  in  the  solution  remaining  in  the  decomposing  flask. 
In  presence  of  fluorides,  one  of  the  weak  non-volatile  acids,  such  as 
tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must  be  employed  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid ;  since,  were  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the 
purpose,  part  of  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid  would  escape  with 
the  carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occasionally  happen  in  an  analysis, 
a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  is 
thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be  separated  by 
evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the  residue 
with  water ;  the  acetate  of  lime  formed  from  the  carbonate  is  dis- 
solved, the  fluoride  of  calcium  is  lefl  behind. 

SECOND  GROUP. 

HYDROCHLORIC    ACID— HYDROBROMIC  ACID — ^HYDRIODIC  ACID — 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID — ^HYDROSULPHURIO  ACID. 

L  Separation  op  the  Acids  op  the  Second  Group  feox 

THOSE  OP  the  First. 

§167. 

a.  AU  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Ghroup  from  thoee  of  the  FvreL 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  188 
excess,  and  filter  ofi*  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  &c.,  of 
silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first 
group,  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or  in 
nitric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  deter- 
mined in  a  separate  portion.  The  estimation  may  be  effected  after 
§  1^9,  dy  or  0.  In  the  first  case  the  remarks  on  p.  289  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

h.  Some  of  the  Adds  of  the  Second  Ghroup  fronh  Acids  of  the 
First  Group, 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  further  separation  of  the  acids  189 
of  the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
silver  compounds,  the  analysiB  is  sometimes  effected  by  separating 
first  the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.  If  the 
quantity  of  disposable  substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  con- 
venient way  generally  is  to  determine  the  several  acids — e.^.,  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  <kc.— 
in  separate  })ortions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present  them- 
selves we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  bro-190 
mine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  baryta. 
If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
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portion,  nitrate  of  baryta  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chlo-  i 

ride  of  barium.     In  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric  | 

acid  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the  sulphuretted  i 

hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process  may  be  veiy 
considerable  (Fresenius*).  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must,  there- 
fore, first  be  removed  by  addition  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine,  and 
a  corresponding  deduction  afterwards  made  in  calculating  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  191 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  after  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  OXAUC 
▲ciD  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  ^.,  are  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorine  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  102 
highly  dilute  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  heat ; 
remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  still  without  applying  heat ;  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid  in 
the  usual  way. 

b.  If  the  siUcate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  its  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated,  ailicic 
add,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  moisten  the  mass  with  water, 
dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  dissolved  silido 
acid  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  then  precipitate,  after 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver  (H.  Bose). 

4.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  effected IQS 
as  directed  in  188 ;  l>ut  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the 
fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  with 
nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  silicic  acid. 

5.  Chlorine  in  presence  of  Fluorine  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  directed  18  *  •     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearly  194 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  separate  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  187)  t^d  precipi- 
tate the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  adds,  reduce  it  to  the  veiyl96 
finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  add  free  from  sulphuric 
add  (§  148  II.,  2,  a,  p.  326).     When  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxi- 
dized, dilute,  filter  off  the  silicic  add,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
the  filtrate,  to  remove  the  portion  of  silicic  acid  which  may  possibly 

have  dissolved ;  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphu* 

-    -  '      — 

*  Joum.  f.  pzakt.  Chem.  70,  9. 
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ric  acid  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  is  not  de- 
composable by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1 
part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water,  filter,  re- 
move the  dissolved  silicic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (  181  )>  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  produced  from  the  sulphur. 

Supplement. 

Analysis  of  Compounds,  containing  Sulphidss  of  thb  Argji^T 
.    Metals,  and  Alkalinb  Carbonates,  Sulphates,  and  Hyfo- 

8ULPHITB8. 

§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G.  Wbbtheb  *  in  thelQ 
examination  of  gunpowder  residues. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  add  water,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  cadmium f  is  suspended;  cork,  and  shake 
the  vessel  well.  The  sulphide  of  the  alkali  metal  decomposes  com- 
pletely ■  with  the  carbonate  of  cadmium.  JB*il  ter  the  yellowish  precipi- 
tate off,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric) ; 
the  carbonate  of  cadmium  dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  left 
undissolved.  Oxidize  the  latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitric 
acid  (p.  327),  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  formed  from  the  sulphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix  with 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  that  reagent  consists  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(K  O,  SA+Ag  O,  N  0,=K  O,  S  Og-f-Ag  S-fN  O^).  Remove 
the  former  salt  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  silver  from 
the  ammoniacal  solution — after  acidifying  with  nitric  acid — by  means 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  Each  1  eq.  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  carbonate. I  Dissolve  the  sulphide  of  sOver  in 
dilute  boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the  solution  as 
chloride  of  solver,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the  quantity  of  the 
hyposulphite ;  1  eq.  Ag  CI  corresponds  to  2  eq.  sulphur  in  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  and  accordingly  to  1  eq.  hyposulphite  (K  O,  S^O,). 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  silver 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.  From  the 
sulphuric  acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  the  quantity  of 
that  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous 
acid,  and  accordingly  for  1  part  by  weight  of  chloride  of  silver 
formed  from  the  sulphide,  0*28  paiis  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  difference  gives  the  amount  of  sulphiiric  acid  originally  present 
in  the  analyzed  compound.  By  way  of  control,  you  may  determine, 
in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sul- 
phate as  directed  in  §  97  or  §  98. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  55,  23. 

f  To  obtain  the  carbonate  of  cadmium  free  from  alkali,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
must  be  used  as  preoipitant. 

X  A  quantity  eqoiyalent  to  the  snlphide  found  has  to  be  dednoted  from  this 
CK  S  +  Cd  0,  C  Oj=Cd  S-J-K  O,  0  O,). 
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XL   SSPARA.TION  OF  THE  AciDB  OF  THE   SS0Oin>   GbOUP 

FROM    EACH  OTHER. 

§  169. 

1.  Chlobine  from  Bromine. 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysiB  hitherto  proposed  to  effect 
the  separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.  The  bro- 
mine is  therefore  usuallj  determined  indirectly. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver^  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  197 
fuse,  and  weigh.  Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  to  a  light  weighed  bulb-tube,*  fuse  in  the 
bulb,  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  Tliis  operation  gives  both  the 
total  weight  of  the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of  the 
portion  of  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb.  Hie 
greatest  accui*acy  in  the  several  weighiDgs  is  indispensable.  Now 
transmit  through  the  tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine  gas, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  bulb  to  fusion,  and  shake  the  fused  mass 
occasionally  about  in  the  bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20  min- 
utes, take  off  the  tube,  allow  it  to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, that  the  chlorine  gas  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and 
then  weigh.  Heat  once  more,  for  about  10  minutes,  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  two  last  weighings  agree,  the  ex- 
periment is  terminated;  if  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  once 
more.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered,  multiplied  by  4*2203  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver  decomposed  by  the  dilorine.  For 
the  proof  of  this  rule  see  §  197. 

lliis  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  proportion  of  bro- 
mine present  is  not  too  small;  but  most  uncertain  results  in  cas^ 
where  mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  chlorides,  as  for  instance  in  salt-springs.  To 
render  the  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great  point  is  to  pro- 
duce a  silver  compound  containing  all  the  bromine,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in  several  ways. 
In  these  processes  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  found  by  completely 
precipitating  a  separate  portion  with  silver  solution,  and  deducting 
the  bromide  of  silver  found  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  filter  if  ne- 
cessary, evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  hot 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  alkaline 
metallic  bromide,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  alkaline  metallic 
chloride ;  add  a  drop  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporate ;  dissolve  the 
residue  in  water,  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
silver  solution. 

0.  Fehlino's  method,  f 

Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  198 
silver  not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  complete  precipitation,  shaking 
the  mixture  vigorously,  and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in 
the  fluid,  with  repeated  shaking.     If  the  amount  of  ihie  precipitate 

*  The  best  way  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  fused  mass  from  the  omoible 
is  to  fuse  again,  and  then  pour  out. 
t  Joum.  t  prakt.  Ghem.  45,  909. 
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produced  corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  substanoe  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fehlino  gives  the  following  rule : — 

If  the  fluid  contains  O'lf-  bromine,  use  -^  or  ^  the  quantity  of  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  complete 
precipitation;  if  0*01^^,  ^;  if  0-002*,  ^;  if  O-OOl*,^^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
thoroughly  /  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine,  as  above. 

y,  Marchand*  has  slightly  modified  Fehliho's  method.  Hel09 
reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver  obtained  by  Fehlino's  fractional  precipitation ;  decomposes 
the  solution  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of 
soda;  evaporates  to  dryness,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  he  then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, takes  up  the  residue  with  water,  precipitates  again  with  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  subjects  a  part  of  the  weighed  preci- 
pitate to  the  treatment  with  chlorine. 

d.  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some  bromide,  is 
heated,  in  a  distillation  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide 
of  manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of 
the  chlorine.  Upon  this  circumstance,  Mohr  f  bases  the  following 
method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of  bromine : — 

Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  doubly  bent 
tube,  into  a  wide  Woulp's  bottle,  which  contains  some  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it  gra- 
dually. Conduct  the  excess  of  vapord  from  the  first  into  a  second 
bottle,  with  narrow  neck,  which  contains  ammoniated  water.  Both 
bottles  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape. 
When  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  color  of  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  distillation 
flask  and  tubes,  raise  the  cork  of  the  flask  to  prevent  the  receding 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  fumes.  Let  the  apparatus  cool,  and 
unite  the  contents  of  the  two  bottles ;  the  fluid  contains  the  whole 
of  the  bromine,  with  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  chlorine. 

h.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  200 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  as  in  a,  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic 
silver  in  a  current  of  hydrogen-  'After  accurately  determining  the 
weight  of  the  reduced  metal,  calculate  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver  equivalent  to  it ;  subtract  from  this  the  weight  of  the  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process,  and  we 
have  the  same  difference  as  served  in  a  for  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  calculation  (WACK£^'R0DER).  It  will  be  seen  that  one  and 
the  same  portion  of  mixed  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  may  be 
treated  first  as  directed  in  a,  then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed  in 
h.  The  difference  found  in  the  direct  way  in  the  finst,  and  by  cal- 
culation in  the  second  experiment,  between  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  and  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver 
equivalent  to  it,  must  be  the  same. 

c.  PiSAKi  recommends  to  add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  201 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  silver  in 

*  Jooxa  1  piakt  Chem.  47,  363.  f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phaim.  d3,  80. 
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the  filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (p.  215).     The  precipitate  is  weighed 
as  in  c.     This  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

d.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine-h  bromine  SOS 
(by  precipitating  with  solution  of  silver),  either  ^pravimetricallj  or 
volumetricaUj ;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either  by  the  colon- 
metric  method  (§  143,  L,  c),  or  by  the  volumetric  method  (§  143,  L, 
b).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  diffei'ence.  The  method  is 
very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother-liquors. 

2.  Chlorike  from  Iodine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  203 
in  presence  of  chlorine  (197)*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  weight  suffered  by  the 
silver  precipitate  in  the  fusion  in  chlorine  gas,  multiplied  by  2*567, 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  silver  decomposed  by  chlorine; 
The  methods  described  in  200  a-^d  201}  t^^J  ^so  be  employed. 
The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  chlorine  differ  far  more 
widely  than  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

6.  Add  to  the  solution  ^  c.  c.  of  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  204 
starch  (p.  215),  then,  drop  by  drop,  with  stin'ing,  standard  solution 
of  silver  (p.  304),  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized.  The 
amount  of  silver  solution  used  (after  deducting  the  small  quantity 
required  for  the  decolorization  of  the  ^  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  starch 
solution  added,  and  which  must  be  separately  determined)  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  analyzed  compound ; 
for  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized  before  the  precipitation  of 
chlorine  begins.  To  determine  now  the  chlorine  also,  add  again 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine 
the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  iodide  of  starch 
(p.  215).  Deduct  the  amount  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  cor- 
responding to  the  i  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  starch  solution  added,  and  to 
the  iodine  present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  silver  solution  from  the 
total  quantity  added,  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference. 
This  method  is  expeditious ;  the  results  are  accurate  (Pisani*). 
Compare  also  Expt.  No.  94. 

The  following  methods  are  especially  adapted  for  the  determina- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  iodide  in  the  presence  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  chloride : — 

c.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  hyponitric206 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  add  4  to  5 
grm.  bisulphite  of  carbon,  shake  violently,  separate  the  violet-colored 
bisulphide  from  the  fluid  containing  the  chlorine  (and  bromine)  by 
cautious  decantation,  and  shake  the  decanted  fluid  with  fresh  bisul- 
phide. After  the  violet  bisulphide  has  been  washed  by  decantation, 
the  water  being  poured  off  through  a  filter,  the  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  The  solution  should  be  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  water.  Add  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  with  shaking,  finally  after  addition  of  every  two 
drops.  The  violet  coloration  gi*adually  disappears.  The  end-point 
is  easy  to  hit  with  perfect  certainty.     Now  determine  the  value  of 

*  Ckmipt.  rend.  44,  852 ;  Jounu  f .  prakt  Chem.  72, 
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the  solution  of  hyposulphite,  by  shaking  a  few  c.  c.  of  standard 
iodine  solution  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then  adding  hyposul- 
phite to  decoloration.     Results  good. 

d.  Precipitate  a  portion  with  silver  solution  and  determine  the  206 
chlorine  +  iodine ;  in  a  second  portion  estimate  the  iodine  Yolu- 
metrically  (§  145, 1.,  c,  or  d)^  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the 
difference. 

e.  For  tedinical  purposes  the  following  method  is  also  suitable.  It  207 
was  recommended  by  Wallace  and  Lakont*  for  the  estimation  of 
iodine  in  kelp.     The  kelp-lie  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the  residue  fused  in  a  platinum  vessel 

to  oxidation  of  all  the  sulphides.  Treat  with  water,  filter,  add 
nitrate  of  silver  till  the  precipitate  appears  perfectly  white,  wash, 
digest  with  strong  ammonia,  and  weigh  the  residual  iodide  of  silver. 
Finally,  add  to  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount  which  passes 
into  solution  in  the  ammonia ;  it  is  j^j  of  the  aqueous  ammonia 
(sp.  gr.  0*89)  used. 

3.  Chlorine,  Bromike,  and  Iodine  from  each  other. 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  compound  the  chlorine,  bro-  208 
mine  and  iodine,  jointly  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silyer. 
Determine  the  silver  in  tlie  weighed  precipitate  as  in  200*  Or 
add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess, 
filter,  and  determine  the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  iodide  of  starch  (201). 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  by  Dupr^'b  method  (see  below), 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  iodine  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of  iodide 
of  silver  from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloiide,  and  bromide  of  silver,  that 
of  the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
mixed  compound ;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the  joint  amount 
of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quantity  of  the  metal  con- 
tained therein ;  these  are  the  data  for  calculating  the  chlorine  and 
bromine  (200)- 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides,  A. 
and  F.  DuPRti  found  that  if  the  solution  of  an  iodide  contains  1 
part  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  more,  in  1500  parts  of  water, 
protobromide  of  iodine  (I  Br)  is  formed  upon  addition  of  chlorine 
water ;  if  the  solution  contains  less  than  1  part  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  1500  parts  of  water,  higher  bromides  in  varying  propor- 
tions are  formed  in  addition  to  the  protobromide.  If  the  solution 
contains  only  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  13000  parts  of 
water,  pentabromide  of  iodine  alone  is  formed.  If  the  iodine  was , 
dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  conversion  into  I  Br  is 
marked  simply  by  the  change  of  the  violet  color  of  the  fluid  to  yel- 
lowish broMTn  (zirconium  color),  whereas  the  formation  of  I  Brg  is 
marked  by  the  change  of  violet  to  white. 

Upon  these  reactions  A.  and  F.  Dupri£  have  based  the  following 
method  : — ^Test  the  fluid  first  by  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
then,  gradually,  chlorine  water,  to  see  whether  the  color  will  change 
from  violet  to  white.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  dilute  to  the  required 

^  •  Ohem.  Oaz.  1859, 137.  ^ 
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degree,  and  to  make  quite  sure,  add  one-half  more  water ;  then  pro- 
ceed as  directed  §  145,  I.,  c,  a  or  $,  A.  and  F.  Dupr£  obtained 
most  satisfactory  results  by  this  process ;  the  method  is  particular- 
ly recommended  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  iodine 
in  lies  which  contain  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  and  not  too 
small  quantities  of  bromides.  If  the  latter  are  too  small,  exact  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  by  the  indirect  method,  on  which  the  bro- 
mine estimation  is  based.  To  determine  bromine  directly,  we  may, 
after  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlorine  water  to  destroy  the 
violet  color  of  the  bisulphide,  and  consequently  to  form  I  Ci^  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  I  Brs  (6  eq.  chlorine  =  1  eq.  iodine),  add  more 
chlorine  water  till  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  converted  into  Br 
CI.  2  eq.  of  this  second  quantity  of  chlorine  correspond  to  1  eq. 
bromine  (A.  Eeimakn).  The  details  will  be  found  §  143, 1.,  6. 
To  explain,  I  will  suppose  the  case  in  which  5  eq.  K  Br  and  1  eq. 
K  I  are  present.  K  I  +  5  K  Br  +6  CI  =  6  K  CI  +  I  Br.  and  I 
Br^  +  10  CI  =  I  CI5  4-  5  Br  CI. 

6.  Proceed  generally  as  in  a,  but  determine  the  iodine  by  Pisaki's  209 
method  (204)*     This  method  also  gives  veiy  satisfactory  results, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  iodides.     Presence 
of  bromides  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation 
of  the  iodine  (Expt.  No.  95). 

4.  Analysis  of  Iodine  containing  Chlobine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  sul-  210 
phurous  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  digest 
the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  silver 
which  may  have  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.  The  calculation  of  the 
iodine  and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following  equations,  in  which 
A  represents  the  quantity  of  iodine  analyzed,  x  the  iodine  contained 
in  it,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  JB  the  amount  of  chloride 
and  iodide  of  silver  obtained : — 

ac  +  y  =  -4,  and 
Ag-^-I       Ag-hCl 

— 5— «+ — ci — y=-^ 

Nowaa 

Ag  +  I 

J— =1-851 

and 

Ag-hCl 
___  ^  4.046 

we  have 

^-1-851-4 

y-        2^194" 

(.  If  you  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  deiex^  211 
mine  in  one  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  iodine 
as  iodide  of  palladium  (§  145, 1.,  6),  and  treat  another  portion  as  di- 
rected g  146,  1.     Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  found 
by  the  latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calculated  from  the  iodide 
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of  palladium ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  iodine 
lent  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  substance. 

5.  Analysis  of  Bromins  gontaikiko  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  210>  weighing  the  bromine  in 
glass  bulb.     Taking  ^  to  be  equal  to  the  analyzed  bix)min  , 
the  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bi-omi 
tained  in  A,  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A,  the  calcuh 
made  by  the  following  equations : — 

a:  4-  y  =-4 
and 

B  -  2-35  A 

y= 

1-695 

h.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of 
of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodim 
rected  §  146. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  ai  I 
rine  are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.     Let  A  re 
the  weighed  bromine,  i  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  coi  i 
irA^x  the  bi*omine  contained  in  Ay  then 

a?  4-  y  =  -4 

t- 1-5866^ 
y  = 

1-991 

BuNSEN,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experim  i 

proved  their  accuracy.* 

6.  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  collect  t 
cipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water^bath  ui 
weight  remains  constant ;   then  determine  the  cyanogen 
method  of  organic  analysis ;  the  difference  expresses  the  qi 
of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

b.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  in  a,  d 
precipitate  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an 
part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation 
contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  thi 
mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from  the  metalli 
and  paracyanide  of  silver,  and  determiae  the  chlorine,  iodine, 
mine  in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  by  solution  of  nitrate  of 
The  cyanide  of  silver  is  the  difference.  Neubauer  and  Ki 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 

c.  Determine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  solut 
precipitating  with  solution  of  nitr&te  of  silver,  and  the  cyanc 
another  portion,  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  147, 1.,  6). 

7.  Ferro-  or  Ferricyanogen  from  Hydroohlorio  a 

To  analyse  say  ferro-  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  mixe< 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  f( 
ferricyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  II.,  ^;  acidify  another  portic 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  wi&  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  wa 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Fhann.  86,  274,  276.  f  IWd.  101 
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precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  determine 
the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  froic  Htdroghloeic  Acid. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  acids  by  means  of  a  metallic  218 
salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
may  fall  down  with  the  sulphide.  We  therefore  precipitate  both  as 
silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate  at  100^,  and  determine  the 
sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or — and  this  is  usually  preferred — 
determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as 
directed  §  148, 1,  a,  h,  or  c,  in  another  portion  tiie  sulphur  +  chlorine 
in  form  of  silver  salts.  If  you  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  you  may,  after  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of 
silver,  estimate  the  chlorine  dii'ectly  as  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  more  ne\itral  silver  solution.  To  remove 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  add  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine 
may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H. 
Rose  recommends  to  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  will  effect  the  separation  of  sulphur  alone;  the  separated 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 


third  group. 

Nitric  Acid — Chloric  Acid. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  from  those  of 

the  first  two  Groups. 

§170. 

m.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  aoid  with  819 
'Mutiier  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
(portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetric  method 
'(see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with  the  chloric 
•or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  either  of  the  latter  from 
the  difference. 

6.  If  yom  have  to  analyze  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  880 
some  other  «alt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  acid  or  chloric 
acid  volumcftrically  (§  149,  11. ,  d^  a  or  j3,  or  II.,  0,  and  §  150),  or 
the  nitric  acid  by  g  149,  II.,  a,  jS  ;  and  in  another  portion  the  oUier 
acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  no  substances  must  be  pre- 
sent which  would  interfere  with  the  application  of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  those  met^  which  form  with  phosphoric  881 
acid  insoluble  tiibasic  phosphates,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  third 
group  may  be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with  recently 
precipitated  thoroughly  washed  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  in  excess, 
and  boiling  the  onixture.  In  this  process  the  chlorides  transpose 
with  the  phosphate— cihloride  of  silver  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed,  which 
both  separate,  together  i«dth  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  of  silveri 
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whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution  (ChenkVix  ; 
Lassaigns*). 

<L  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  a  chloride,  222 
may  be  effected  also  as  follows : — ^Take  two  portions  of  the  substance, 
determine  the  chlorine  by  means  of  silver  solution,  in  one  directly,  in 
the  other  after  reduction  of  the  chloric  acid  by  cautious  ignition  or 
by  nascent  hydrogen  (§  150,  II.,  c).  Calculate  the  chloric  acid  from 
the  difference  in  the  precipitates  of  chloride  of  silver. 

IL  Sbpakation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  from 

EACH  OTHER. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  nitric  228 
acid  from  chloric  acid ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefore,  is  to 
detennine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  compound,  by  the 
method  given  p.  330,  e£,  measuring  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  remain- 
ing by  Qudeman's  method  (p.  203),  and  bearing  in  mind  that  12 
eq.  of  iron,  converted  from  proto-  into  sesquichloride,  coiTespond  to 
1  eq.  of  chloric  acid.  In  another  portion  estimate  the  chloric  acid, 
by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  evaporating  to  dryness,  fus- 
ing the  residue  until  the  chlorate  is  completely  converted  into  chlo- 
ride, and  then  determining  the  chlorine  in  the  latter ;  1  eq.  chloride 
of  ffllver  produced  from  this  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  chloride  origiually  present. 

•  JOQm.  de  Phann.  16,  289 ;  Phaxm.  OentralbL  1860,  Idt 
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ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

§  171. 

Organic  compounds  contain  comparatively  only  few  of  tbe  elemeniSi    k 
small  number  of  them  consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

C  and  H; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  as  a  rule, 

C,  H,  and  O ; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  and  N ; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  andS; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P. 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have  as  yet 
come  imder  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare*organic  com- 
pounds containing  other  elements  besides  those  enumerated ;  thus  we 
know  many  organic  substances,  which  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine ;  others  which  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
cobalt,  Sic, ;  and  it  is  quite.impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other  elements 
may  not  be  similarly  capable  of  becoming  more  remote  constituents  of 
organic  compounds  (constituents  of  oi*ganic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  yre  must  not  confound  those  in  which  organic 
acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases  with  inorganic 
acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicic  ether,  borate  of 
morphia,  &c, ;  since  in  such  bodies  any  of  the  elements  may  of  coune 
occur. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analyzed  either  with  a  view  simply  to  re- 
solve them  into  their  proximate  constituents;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gum- 
resin  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil ; — or  the  analysis  may  have  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  constituents  (the  elements)  of  the 
substance.  The  simple  resolution  of  organic  compounds  into  their  prox- 
imate constituents  is  effected  by  methods  perfectly  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  analysis  of  inorganic  compounds ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to 
separate  (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  <kc.)  the  individual  constituents 
from^one  another,  either  directly,  or  after  having  converted  them  into 
appropriate  forms.  We  disregsoti  here  altogether  this  kind  of  organic 
analysis — of  which  the  methods  must  be  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied 
8is  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied — and  proceed  at  once  to  treat 
of  the  second  kind,  which  may  be  called  the  vltiiMUe  anal^gis  of  arganie 
bodies. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  {here  termed  simply^  organic 
analysis)  has  for  its  object,  as  stated  above,  the  determination  of  the 
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elements  contained  in  organic  substances.  It  teaches  ns  how  to  isolate 
ihese  elements  or  to  convert  them  into  compoimds  of  known  composition, 
to  lieparate  the  new  compounds  formed  from  one  another,  and  to  calculate 
from  their  sevei-al  weights,  or  volumes,  the  quantities  of  the  elements. 
Organic  analysis,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

The  conversion  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly  characterized 
and  readily  separable  products,  the  weights  of  which  can  be  accurately 
determined,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  organic  analysis  is  therefore 
usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of  analytical  chemistry; — and  as,  from 
the  limited  number  of  the  elements  which  constitute  organic  bodies,  there 
is  necessarily  a  great  sameness  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  the 
analytical  process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few  methods  suffice  for  all 
cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  organic 
analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection  : — 
the  constant  examination  and  improvement  of  a  few  methods  by  a  great 
number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce  this  result. 

An  organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to  ascertain 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  substance, — thus, 
for  instance,  woods  may  be  analyzed  to  ascertain  their  heating  power,  fats 
to  ascertain  their  illuminating  power, — or  to  determine  not  only  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  the  constituent  elementary  atoms,  but  also  their  abso- 
lute quantities,  that  is,  to  determine  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  <fec.,  which  constitute  1  equivalent  of  the  analyzed  com- 
pound. In» scientific  investigations  we  have  invariably  the  latter  object 
in  view,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it  in  all  cases.  These 
two  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one  operation ;  each  requires  a 
distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  called  collectively,  the  tdtimate 
ancdyaia  of  organic  bodies,  in  a  more  restricted  sense ;  whilst  the  methods 
which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  number  of  elementary  equiA^alents  con- 
stituting the  complex  equivalent  of  the  analyzed  compound  may  be  styled 
the  determination  of  the  equivalents  of  organic  bodies. 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  both  upon  the  method  and 
its  execution.  The  latter  requires  patience,  circumspection,  and  skill ; 
whoever  is  moderately  endowed  with  these  gifts  will  soon  become  a  pro- 
ficient in  this  branch.  The  selection  of  the  method  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  substance,  and  the  method  selected 
may  require  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  properties  and  state 
of  aggregation  of  the  same.  Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  various  methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that  may  occur,  we 
have  first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  means  of  testing  organic 
bodies  qualitatively. 

L  Qualitative  Examination  of  Organio  Bodies. 

§172. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper  method,  to 
know  all  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  since,  for  instance,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  the 
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method.  Bnt  i^rith  regard  to  other  elements,  sQch  as  nitrogen^  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &Cy  and  also  the  various  metals, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  know  positivdj 
whether  either  of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

1.  Testing  for  Nvtrogen, 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen  exhale 
upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known  smell  of 
singed  hair  or  feathers.  No  further  test  is  required  if  tliis  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible ;  otherwise  one  of  the  following  experiments  is  resorted 
to:— 

a.  The  su^)stance  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  powder  (m:  with 
sodarlime  (§  66,  4),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  sub- 
stance contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  evolyed,  which  may  be  readilj 
detected  by  its  odor  and  reaction,  and  by  the  formation  of  white  fiimes 
with  volatile  acids.  Should  these  reactions  &il  to  afibrd  positive  certainty, 
every  doubt  may  be  removed  by  the  following  experiment : — Heat  a  some- 
what lai*ger  portion  of  the  substance,  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  sodsr 
lime,  and  conduct  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcohoL 
Should  no  precipitate  form,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  substauoe 
may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

6.  Lassaigne  has  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  potassium  to  form  cyanide  of  potassium  when  ignited  with  s 
nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  experiment : — 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a  snosll 
lump*  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the  potassium, 
treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously)  ;  filter  the  solution,  add  2 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  containing  some  sesqui- 
oxide,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. 
The  formation  of  a  blue  or  bluish-green  precipitate  or  coloraticm  proTes 
the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate :  a  is  the  more  commonly  employed,  and 
suffices  in  almost  all  cases ;  h  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  alkaloids 
containing  oxygen  («.^.  morphia,  brucia). 

c.  In  organic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty  by  either  a  or  5,  but  it  maj  be 
readily  discovered  by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube,  when  red  add 
fiimes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of  starch  paper,  will  be  eTolved, 
accompanied  often  by  deflagration. 

2.  Testing  for  Sidphu/r. 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  hydrate  of 
potassa,  and  six  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Or  they  are  intimately  mixed 
with  some  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
added  to  the  fusing  mass.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  baryta,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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b.  Fluids  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  first  in  the  cold,  finally  with  application 
of  heat ;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a. 

c.  As  the  methods  a  and  b  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur in  a  general  way,  hut  afford  no  information  regarding  the  state  or 
form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add  here  another  method, 
which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in  the  non-oxidized  state  in  organic 
oompounds. 

fioil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa  and  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  test  by  means  of 
a  polished  surface  of  silver,  or  by  nitropnisside  of  sodium,  or  by  j  ust  iicidi- 
fying  the  dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (see 
"  Qual  AnaL"  §  156). 

3.  Testing  for  Phosphorus, 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a  and  h,  may  likewise  serve  for  phos- 
phorus. The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda ;  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  (comp.  ^^  Qual.  Anal.^'). 
In  method  6,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  first  be 
removed  by  evaporation.  ' 

4,  Testing  for  Tnarganie  Sabstances. 

A  portion  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  difficultly  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating  the  spot  which  the  sub- 
stance occupies  on  the  platinum  foil  to  the  most  int^ose  redness,  by 
directing  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  upon  it  from  below.  The  residue  is 
then  examined  by  the  usual  me^oda  That  volatile  metals  in  volatile 
organic  compounds — e.^.,  arsenic  in  kakodyl— oannpt  be  detected  by  this 
method,  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since  neglect  in 
this  respect  may  give  rise  to  very  great  errors.  Thus,  for  instance,  taurin, 
a  substance  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  was  afterwards  found 
to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula  C4  N  H7  Oio  assigned  to  it.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  of  organic  substances  for  chlorine,  -bromine,  and 
iodine  is  generally  unnecessary,  as  these  elements  do  not  occur  in  native 
organic  compounds  ;  and  as  their  presence  in  compounds  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  halogens  requires  generally  no  further  proof. 
Should  it,  however,  be  desirable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  sub- 
stance does  or  does  not  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be 
done  by  the  methods  given  §  188, 

IL  Detbbmination  of  ths  Elements  in  Obganig  Bodies.* 

§173. 

A.  Analysis  op  Compounds  which  consist  simply  op  Carbon  and 
Hydrogen,  or  op  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  such  compounds  is  exceedingly  simple.      The  substance  ia 


[*  For  i^rof .  Wairen^s  admirable  methods  we  must  refer  to  hiB  original  papers  in 
Am.  Joura  Sd.,  2d»er.,  vol  38,  p.  887,  vol.  41,  p.  40,  and  vol  42,  p.  156.] 
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burned  to  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  these  products  are  separated  from 
each  other  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon  of  the  substance  is  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  water. 
If  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight 
of  the  substance,  the  substance  contuns  no  oxygen ;  if  it  is  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  substance,  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  oxygen 
present. 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  substance 
with  oxygenized  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen  (oxide  of 
copper,  chromate  of  lead,  &c.) ;  or  at  the  expense  both  of  free  and  com- 
bined oxygen. 

a.  Solid  Bodies. 

Comhtutian  toith  Oxide  of  Copper, 

§m. 

I.  Appabatus  and  Pbeparations  bbquibed  fob  the  Analysis. 

1.  The  Substance. — ^This  must  be  most  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
pure  and  dry ; — ^for  the  method  of  di'ying,  I  refer  to  §  26. 

2.  A  Tube  in  which  to  weigh  the  Substance,  made  of  thin  glass 
about  20  cm.  long,  and  of  7  mm.  internal  diameter ;  one  end  of  the  tuhe 
is  closed  by  fusion ;  the  other,  duiing  the  operation  of  weighing,  is  stop- 
ped with  a  smooth  cork. 

3.  The  Combustion  Tube. — A  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (potassa 
glass),  about  2  mm.  thick  in  the  glass,  80  to  90  cm.  in  length,  and  from 
12  to  14. mm.  inner  diameter,  is  softened  in  the  middle  before  a  glass- 
blower's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in  fig.  69,  and  finally  apart  at 


Fig.  69. 

h.  The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces  are  then  sealed  and  thickened  a  lit- 
tle in  the  fiame,  and  the  sliarp  edges  of  the  open  ends,  a  and  c,  are 
slightly  rounded  by  fusion,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  aperture  per- 
fectly round.  The  posterior  part  of  the  tube  should  be  shaped  as  shown 
in  fig.  70,  and  not  as  in  fig.  71. 


Fig;  70.  Fig.  71. 

Two  perfect  combustion  tubes  are  thus  produced.  The  one  intended 
for  immediate  use  is  cleaned  with  linen  or  paper  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  efiected  either  by  laying  the  tube, 
with  a  piece  of  pa[)er  twisted  over  its  mouth,  for  some  time  on  a  sand- 
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bath,  with  occaaioiuJ  removal  of  the  air  from  it  by  saotion,  with  ihe  ud 
of  a  glass  tube,  or  (rapidly)  by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over  the 
fiame  of  a  gus  or  spirit  lamp,  heating  its  entire  length,  and  continually 
removing  the  hot  air  by  suction  through  the  small  glass  tube  (fig.  72). 


i: 


Fig.  73. 

The  combustion  tubo,  when  quite  dry,  ia  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

In  default  of  glass  tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of  infuslbility, 
thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  or  brass  gauze,  is  rolled  round  the  tube,  and 
iron  wire  coiled  round  it. 

4.  The  PoTXSH-Bin.Bs  (fig,  73), — This  appaiatuB,  devised  by  LiBfitO, 
is  filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  en- 
graving, with  a  clear  solution  of  caustio  po- 
tassa  of  1-27  sp.  gr.  (§  66,  6).  The  introduo- 
tion  of  the  solution  of  potasea  into  the  appara- 
tus is  effected  by  plunging  the  end  a  into  a 
beakor  or  dish  into  whidt.a  little  of  the  solu- 
tion has  been  poured  out,  and  applying  suction 
to  b,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  two 
endsare  then  wiped  perfectly  dry  with  twisted 
slips  of  paper,  and  the  outside  of  the  appara- 
tus with  a  clean  cloth. 

fi.  TheChloride-of-Calcium-tube  (fig.  74) 
k  filled  in  the  following  manner ; — In  the  first  Pio-TS 

place,  the  neck  between  the  two  bulbs  of  the  ^*' 

tube  is  loosely  stopped  with  a  small  cotton  plug;  this  is  effected  by  in- 
troducing a  loose  cotton  plug  into  the  wide  tube,  and  applying  a  suddnn 
and  energetic  suction  at  the  other  end.  The  large  bulb  is  then  filW 
with  lumi>a  of  chloride  of  calcium  (g  66,  7,  b),  and  the  jtube  with  smaller 
fragments,  intermixed  with  coarse  powder  of  the  same  substance;  aloose 
cotton  plug  is  then  inserted,  and  the  tube  finally  closed  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork,  into  which  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  protruding  part 
of  the  cork  is  cut  off,  and  the  out  surfcce  covered  over  with  sealing-wax  *, 
the  edge  of  the  little  tube.is  slightly  rounded  by  fusion. 

In  using  this  tube  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  condenses  in 


the  empty  bulb  a,  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  may  be  ponred  out 
The  operator  ia  thus  enabled  to  teat  it  aa  to  reaction,  &c,,  and  also  to  ns« 
the  same  tube  far  oftener  without  (resh  filling  than  he  could  othei' 
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6.  A  Small  Tube  of  yulcakized  India-rubbeb. — ^This  must  be  so 
narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the  tube  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the  end  of  the 
potash  bulbs  on  the  other  hand ;  in  which  case  there  Lb  no  need  of  bind- 
ing with  silk  cord.  If  the  rubber  tube  should  be  a  little  too  wide,  it 
must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord,  or  with  ignited  piano  wire.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  narrow  end  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  should 
be  of  the  same  width  as  the  tube  a  of  the  potash  bulbs.  The  india-mb> 
ber  tube  is  purified  from  any  adherent  sulphur,  and  dried  in  the  water- 
bath  previous  to  use. 

7.  Corks. — ^These  should  be  soft  and  smooth,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  visible  pores.  A  cork  should  be  selected  which,  after  careful 
squeezing,  fits  perfectly  tight,  and  screws  with  some  difficulty  to  one- 
third  of  its  length,  at  the  most,  into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion-tube ; 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  round  hole,  into  which  the  end  a  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  must  fit  perfectly  air-tight,  is  then  carefully  bored 
through  the  axis  of  the  cork.  The  cork  is  then  kept  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  water  bath.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two  corks  of  this 
description  ready.  Instead  of  ordinaiy  corks,  caoutchouc  stoppers  may 
be  used  with  great  advantage. 

8.  Oxide  of  Copper. — A  Hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c  c.  capacity, 

iis  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed  in 
§  66,  1 ;  the  crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlap- 
ping lid,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  with  cluurooal,  or  in  a 
suitable  gas-furnace ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  oxide  of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand  can 
only  just  bear  contact  with  it. 
9.  A  WIDE  GLASS  Tube  sealed  at  one  end,  or  a  Flask 
(fig.  75),  in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  combus* 
tion  tube,  secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air. 
The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper  is 
Fig.  75.  transferred  direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  filling  tube,  or 
flask,  which  is  then  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork.  It  saves  time  to  fill  in 
at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  to  last  for  several  analyses.  If  the 
cork  fits  tight,  the  contents  will  i*emain  several  days  fit  for  use,  even 
though  a  portion  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube  repeatedly  opened. 
10.  A  MixiHQ  Wire  of  copper  (fig.  76)  with  ring  at  one  end  for  a 


O 


Fig.  76. 

handle,  and  a  single  corkscrew  turn  at  the  other,  which  should  taper 
smoothly  to  a  point. 

11.  A  Combustion-furnace.— 
Some  time  ago  the  only  one  used  was 
LiEBio^s,  in  which  charcoal  is  the  fuel 
Recently  gas  combustion  furnaces 
have  been  introduced  into  most  la- 
boratories, because  they  are  more 
Fig.  77.  cleanly  and  convenient. 
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a.  LiEBio^s  combustion  furnace  is  of  sheet  iron.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
long  box,  open  at  the  top  and  behind.  It  serves  to  heat  the  combus- 
tion tube  with  red-hot  charcoal.  Fig.  77  represents  the  furnace  as  seen 
from  the  top. 

It  is  from  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and  from  7  to  8  deep ;  the  bottom,  which, 
by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet  iron,  is  converted  into  a  grating,  has 
a  width  of  about  7  cm.  The  side  waUs  are  inclined  slightly  outward,  so 
that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12  cm.  apart.  A  series  of  upright 
pieces  of  strong  sheet  iron,  having  the  form  shown  in  2),  fig.  78,  and 
riveted  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  at  intervals  of  about  5  cm., 
serves  to  support  the  combustion  tube.  They  must  be  of  exactly  cor- 
responding height  with  the  roimd  aperture  in  the  front  piece  of  the  fur- 
nace (fig.  78,  A). 


W        ^ 


Fig.  78.  Fig.  79. 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  combustion  tube 
easily.  Of  the  two  screens,  the  one  has  the  form  shown  in  fig.  79,  the 
other  that  shown  in  fig.  78,  Ay  with  the  border  turned  down  at  the  up- 
per edge.  The  openings  cut  into  the  screens  must  be  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  combustion  tube  without  difficulty.  The  furnace  is  placed 
upon  two  bricks  resting  upon  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the 
farther  end,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see 
^,  82).  The  apertures  of  the  gititing  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  fuiiiace 
must  not  be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  the 
combustion  tubes  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised  by  in- 
troducing a '  little  iron  rod  between  the  furnace  and  the  supporting 
brick.  Placing  the  tube  in  a  gutter  of  Russia  sheet  iron  tends  greatly  to 
preserve  it,  but  contact  of  the  glass  and  iron  must  be  prevented  by  an 
intervening  layer  of  asbestos. 

6.  Gas  combustion  furnaces  of  the  most  various  descriptions  have  been 
proposed.     See  §  178. 

§  175. 
II.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Proobss. 

a.  Weigh  first  the  potash  apparatus,  then  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
Introduce  about  0*35 — 0*6  grm.  of  the  substance  under  examination 
(more  or  less,  according  as  it  is  rich  or  poor  in  oxygen)  into  the 
weighing  tube,*  which  must  be  no  longer  warm,  and  weigh  the  latter 
accurately  witii  its  contents.  The  weight  of  the  empty  tube  being  ap- 
proximately known,  it  is  easy  to  take  the  right  quantity  of  substance  re- 
quired for  the  analysis.     Close  the  tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork. 

h.  The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  efiected  as  follows : — ^The  per- 
fectly dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper ;  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  13  cm.  long,  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  end  of  the 
combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter  into  the  filling  tube  or  flask 

*  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  partides  of  the  sabstanoe  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  at  least  not  at  the  top. 
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contaiDing  the  oxide  of  copper  (fig.  80) ,  holding  both  tubes  ia  an  ob- 
lique direction^  and  giving  a  few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  80. 

From  the  tube  containing  the  substance  remove  the  cork  cautiously, 
to  prevent  the  slightest  loss  of  substance ;  insert  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
as  deep  as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  pour  from  it  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  substance  by  giving  it  a  few  turns,  pressing  the  rim  all 
the  while  gently  against  the  upper  side  of  the  combustion  tube,  to  pre- 
vent its  coming  into  contact  with  the  powder  already  poured  out ;  the 
two  tubes  are,  in  this  manipidation,  held  slightly  inclined  (see  fig.  81). 


Fig.  81. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been  thus  transferred 
from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  latter  is  restored  to  the 
horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a  gentle  inclination  with 
the  closed  end  downwards.  If  the  little  tube  is  now  slowly  withdrawn, 
with  a  few  turns,  the  powder  near  the  border  of  the  opening  fidls  back 
into  it,  leaving  the  opening  free  for  the  cork.  The  tube  is  then  imme- 
diately corked  and  weighed,  the  combustion  tube  also  being  meanwhile 
kept  closed  with  a  cork.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings 
shows  the  quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the 
combustion  tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and  a  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper,  equal  to  the  first,  transfeired  to  it  from  the  filling  tube, 
or  flask,  taking  care  to  rinse  down  with  this  the  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance still  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  There  is  now  in  the  hind 
part  of  the  tube  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  25  cm.  long,  with  tJie 
substance  in  the  middle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing :  this  is  performed  with  the  aid  of 
the  wire  (fig.  76),  which  is  pushed  down  to  within  3  to  4  cm.  of  the  end, 
and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all  directions  until  the  mixture  is  complete 
and  uniform,  the  tube  being  held  nearly  horizontal. 

Oxide  of  copper  is  then  poured  in  to  within  5  to  6  cm.  of  the  open 
end,  and  the  tube  is  corked. 

c  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  shake  to- 
gether the  contents  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  completely  clear  the  tail  from 
oxide  of  copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  frt>m  end 
to  end.  Shoidd  this  fail,  as  will  occasionally  happen,  owing  to  mal- 
formation of  the  tail,  the  object  in  view  may  be  attained  by  striking  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  several  times  against  the  side  of  a  table. 

d.  Connect  the  end  6  (fig.  82)  of  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  with  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated  cork,  lay 
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the  furnace  upon  its  enpports,  with  a  slight  inclinfttion  forward,  and 
place  the  cornbustion  tube  in  it;  connect  the  end  B  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tiibo,  bj  means  of  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube,  with  the  end 
fn  of  the  potash  apporatuB,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  connection  with 
silk  cord,  taking  care  topres§  IJie  joint  of  the  two  thumbs  cloee  together 
whilst  tightening  the  cords,  since  otherwise,  should  one  of  the  cords  hap- 
pen to  give  way,  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  broken.  Seat  the  potash 
apparatus  npoa  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Fig.  82  ahows  the  whole  ar- 
rangement. 


Fig.  88. 

e.  To  ascertain  whether  the  joinings  of  the  apparatus  fit  air-ti^t,  put 
a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  (s),  or  a  cork  or  other 
body  of  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  potash  apparatus,  so  an  to 
raise  that  bulb  slightly  (see  fig.  82).  Heat  the  bulb  m,  by  holdii^  a 
piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  near  it,  imtil  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  driven 
out  of  the  appai'atus ;  then  remove  the  piece  of  wood  {»),  and  allow  the 
bulb  m  to  cool.  The  solution  of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  m, 
filling  it  more  or  less  ;  if  the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cool- 
ing of  the  bulb,  the  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid, 
on  the  other  hand,  gradually  regain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of 
the  apparatus,  this  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air-ti^t. 
(The  few  minutes  which  elapse  between  the  two  observations  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  reweighing  the  little  tube  in  which  the  eub- 
Btance  intended  for  analysis  was  originally  weighed.) 

y.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube  project  a  full  inch  beyond 
the  i^imace ;  suspend  the  single  screen  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  fur- 
nace, as  a  protection  to  the  cork  ;  put  the  double  screen  over  the  com- 
bustion tube  about  two  inches  farther  on  (see  fig.  82),  replace  the  little 
piece  of  wood  («)  under  r,  and  put  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first 
under  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  separated  by  the  screen;  sur- 
round this  portion  gradually  altogether  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it 
get  red-hot;  then  shift  the  screen  an  inch  farther  back,  surround  the 
newly  exposed  portion  of  the  tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it 
get  red-hot ;  and  proceed  in  this  manner  slowly  and  gradually  extend- 
ing the  application  of  heat  to  the  tail  of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait 
always  until  the  last  exposed  portion  is  red-hot  before  shifting  the 
screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
tube  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the  projecting  part  of 
it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly  bear  Uie  shortest  contact  with  it. 
The  whole  process  requires  generally  from  J  to  1  hour.  It  is  quite  su- 
perfluous, and  even  injudicious,  to  fan  the  charcoal  constantly; — this 
should  be  done  however  when  the  process  is  drawing  to  an  end,  as  we 
shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  notice. 
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The  liquid  in  the  potash  bulbs  is  gnulullj  displaced  from  the  bnlb  m 
npoii  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  coabiutioD 
tabe,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air.  The  evolulioa 
of  gas  proceeds  with  greater  briskness  when  the  heat  b^ns  to  readi 
the  •etnal  mixtnre ;  Uie  firat  bubbles  are  only  partly  absorbed,  as  tba 
carbonic  acid  contains  still  an  admixture  of  air ;  but  thoae  which  foUoT 
are  bo  completely  absorbed  by  the  potasaa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only 
Moapee  from  time  to  time  through  the  liquid.  The  process  should  bs 
^  conducted  in  a  manner  to  make  the  gas-bub- 

bles follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  from  ^ 
to  1  second.  Fig.  83  shows  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  potash  bulbs  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  air-bubble 
ent«ring  through  m  passes  first  into  the  bolb 
b,  thence  to  e,  from  etod,  and  passing  over 
the  solution  in  the  latt«r,  escapes  finally  into 
the  bulb/*,  through  the  fluid  which  just  covrai 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  e. 

g.  When  the  tube  is  in  its  whole  Iraigth 
surrounded  with  red-bot   charcoal,  and  ths 
**-  ™-  evolution  of  gas  has  relaxed,  &n  the  burning 

oharcQjd  gently  with  a  piece  of  pa8t«board.  Wben  the  evolution  of  gu 
has  entirely  ceased,  adjust  the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  to  a  level, 
remove  the  charcoal  from  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  and  place  the 
screen  before  the  tail.  The  ensuing  coolingof  the  tube  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs  on  the  other, 
cause  the  solution  of  potassa  in  the  latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but 
with  increased  rapidity  from  the  moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  n. 
(If  you  haW  taken  care  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  pot«sh  bulbs  cor- 
redJy,  you  need  not  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  recede  to 
the  chloride  of  caldum  tube.)  When  the  bulb  m  is  about  half  filled 
wiUi  solution  of  potassa,  break  off  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  with 
a  pair  of  pliers  or  scissors,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  potash  bulbe  will  - 
immediately  resume  its  level.  Restore  the  potash  bulbs  now  afjain  to 
their  original  oblique  position,  join  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  the  potash 
bulbs,  and  slowly  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no  longer  diminish 
in  size  in  passing  through  the  latter.  It  is  better  to  employ  a  small 
aspirator  instead  of  sucking  with  the  mouth.  You  then  know  tba 
volume  of  air  that  has  passed  through  the  apparatus. 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.  Disconnect  the  potash  bnlta 
and  remove  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  together  with  the  cork,  wbidi 
must  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tube  ;  remove  the  cork  sIk) 
from  llie  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  place  the  latter  upright,  with 
the  bulb  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  weigh  the  potash  bnlU 
and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  calculate  the  results  obtained. 
They  are  generally  very  satisfactoty.  As  regards  the  carbon,  they  an 
rather  somewhat  too  low  (about  O'l  per  cent.)  than  too  high.  The  cvs 
bon  determination,  indeed,  is  not  froe  from  sourcea  of  error;  but  none 
of  these  interfere  materially  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the 
deficiency  arising  from  the  one  is  partially  balanced  by  the  excess  aris- 
ing from  the  o^er.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  wiack  passes  throi^ 
the  solution  of  potassa  during  the  combustion,  and  finally  daring  tba 
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process  of  suction,  carries  away  with  it  a  minute  amount  of  moisture. 
The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  increased  if  the  evolution  of  gas  pro- 
ceeds very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to  heat  the  solution  of  potassa ;  and 
also  if  nitrogen  or  oxygen  passes  through  the  potash  bulbs  (compare 
§176  and  §  178).  This  may  be  remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the 
exit  end  of  the  latter  a  tube  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda-lime, 
the  bulbs  and  this  tube  being  always  weighed  together.  In  the  second 
place,  traces  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  are  carried  into  the 
potash  apparatus  in  the  final  process  of  suction ;  this  may  be  remedied 
by  connecting  the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube,  during  the  operation,  with 
a  tube  containing  hydrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  or 
flexible  tube.  In  the  third  place,  it  happens  frequently,  in  the  analysis 
of  substances  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  water  or  of  hy- 
drogen, that  the  carbonic  add  is  not  absolutely  dried  in  passing  through 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube;  this  may  be  remedied  by  fixing  beliind  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  a  tube  filled  with  asbestos  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Finally,  if  the  mixture  was  not  sufficiently  intimate,  traces  of  carbon 
remain  unconsumed.  It  is  thei'efore  better  to  complete  the  combustion 
in  oxygen  gas.     See  below. 

As  regards  the  hydrogen,  the  results  are  very  accurate,  if  the  filling 
is  skilfully  performed  with  dry  oxide  of  copper. 

§176. 

[  Completion  of  the  Comhustion  hy  Chcygen  Oas.  To  insure  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  last  ti*aces  of  carbon  and  to  leave  the  oxide  of  copper  ready 
for  use  again,  it  is  advisable  to  finish  the  combustion  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen.  For  this  purpose  the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube  must  be  made 
rather  stout  and  long.  When  the  potash-lye  recedes,  slip  tightly  over 
the  suitably  cooled  tail  a  caoutchouc  tube  connected  with  a  source  of 
pure  and  dry  oxygen  gas,  nip  off  the  tip  within  this  tube  by  help  of  a 
pliers,  and  cautiously  let  on  the  oxygen  until  the  reduced  copper  is  oxi- 
dized and  the  gas  traverses  the  potash-bulbs.  Then  replace  the  stream 
of  oxygen  by  one  of  pure  and  dry  air,  to  remove  all  oxygen  from  the 
bulbs.  To  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  potash-lye,  append  to 
the  potash-bulb  a  small  tube  of  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  or  employ 
Mulder's  absorption  apparatus,  fig.  90,  §  182. 

The  oxygen  may  be  supplied  from  a  gasometer,  as  shown  fig.  84,  §  178, 
or  from  a  small  tube-retort  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa.  This  method 
and  that  of  §  175  are  not  applicable  to  organic  salts  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkali-earths,  since  these  bases  retain  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.] 

COKBUSTION  WITH  ChROMATK  OF  LeAB,  OR  WITH  ChROMATE  OF  LeAB 

AND  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 
§177. 

This  method  is  especially  resorted  to  in  the  analysis  of  salts  of  or- 
ganic acids  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  (as  the  chromic  acid  com- 
pletely displaces  carbonic  acid  from  their  bases),  and  of  bodies  contain- 
ing Bidphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  all  are  required  except 
oxide  of  copper,  which  is  here  replaced  by  chromate  of  lead  (§  66,  2).     A 
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narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  cbromate  of  lead  contams 
a  much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  equal  volume  than 
oxide  of  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate,  more  than  sufficient  to 
fill  the  combustion  tube,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a 
gas  or  Berzelius  lamp,  until  it  begins  to  turn  brown ;  before  filling  it 
into  the  tube,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  100°;  and  even  below. 
The  process  is  conducted  as  the  one  described  in  §  174. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  chromate  of  lead  has  over 
oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  a^ent  being  its  property  of  fusing  at  a 
high  heat,  the  temperature  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, be  raised  (by  fanning  the  charcoal,  &c.)  sufficiently  high  to  fnse 
the  contents  of  the  tube  completely,  as  far  as  the  substance  extends. 
To  heat  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity 
would  be  injudicious,  sinoe  the  chromate  of  lead  in  that  part  would 
thereby  lose  all  porosity,  and  thus  also  the  power  of  effecting  the  com- 
bustion of  the  products  of  decomposition  which  may  have  escaped  oxida- 
tion in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  chromate  of  lead,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  ita  density, 
by  no  means  all  that  could  be  de^red  in  this  latter  respect^  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  fill  the  antei;ior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with  chromate  of 
lead,  with  coarsely  pulverized  strongly  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  or  wit^ 
copper  turnings  which  have  been  superficially  oxidized  by  ignition  in  a 
muffle  or  in  a  crucible  with  access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  substances — 0.^.,  graphite 
— ^it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  only  readily  cake,  but  also,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little  more  oxygen  than  is  given 
out  by  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  sudi  cases  to  add  to 
the  latter  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  fused  and  powdered  bichromate  of 
potassa.  With  the  aid  of  this  addition,  complete  oxidation  of  even  very 
difficultly  combustible  bodies  may  be  effected  (Liebig). 

3.  Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper  in  a  Stream  of  Oxygen  Gas. 

§  178. 

Many  chemists  effect  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  supplied  by  a  gasometer.  The  methods  based  upon  this  prin- 
ciple are  employed  not  only  for  the  analysis  of  difficultly  combustible 
bodies,  but  also  to  effect  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  organic  substances  in  general. 

These  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  and  another 
with  air,  together  with  cert^  arrangements  to  dry  tiie  oxygen  and  air 
completely,  and  to  free  them  from  carbonic  acid.  They  are  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate  analyses  have  to  be  made  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  also  more  particularly  in  the  analysis  of  substances  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do  not  admit  therefore  of  intimate 
mixture  with  oxide  of  copper,  &c. 

The  heating  may  be  effected  with  the  charcoal  combustion  furnace 
(fig.  77,  p.  426),  but  a  gas  furnace  is  most  convenient. 

Many  forms  of  gas-furnace  have  been  employed.  One  of  the  best  is 
represented  in  fig.  84.  The  combustion  tube  rests  in  a  gutter  of 
sheet  iron,  but  the  glass  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  metal  by  a  layer 
of  asbestos.     It  is  well  to  secure  the  tube  to  the  gutter  by  binding 
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wire.  At  its  ant«rior  end  tlie  combuatton  tube  is  connected  with  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  potash-bulb  as  uabaJ.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  have  a  third  tube  to  collect  traces  of  moisture  which  the  cuiTent  of 
hot  gases  might  carry  over  from  the  potash  solution.  Thia  tube  t  is 
tilled  with  small  frogmeuts  of  caustic  potash. 


Fig.  8t 

Posteriorly,  the  combustion  tube  is  joined  by  a  cork  or  caoutchouc 
stopper  to  a  narrow  glass  tube  which  connects  it  with  the  gasometer  and 
the  apparatus  for  drying  the  oxygen.  The  gas  on  leaving  the  gas- 
ometer streams  tirst  through  a  potash  bulb-tube  (/,  then  through  a  long 
U-tube,  '.,  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  through  the  U-tube 
f,  containing  |]umice  saturated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  well  to  attach  a 
lever  of  a  foot  or  so  in  length  to  the  handle  of  the  cock  by  which  the 
supply  of  gas  is  admitted  to  the  combustion  tube,  as  thus  the  How  of  oxy- 
gen is  more  easily  regulated. 

a.  The  ignition  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  effected  iu  the  tube.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  plug  of  asbestos  is  inserted  into  the  ant^or  end, 
the  tube  being  then  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  length  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per; the  posterior  orifice  is  tiien  joined  to  the  drying  apparatus  inter- 
posed between  the  gasometer  and  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  tube 
heated  to  gentle  redness  in  its  whole  length,  whilst  a  slow  current  of 
atmospheric  air  is  conducted  through  it.*  Afler  complete  ignition  ha^ 
been  effected  the  fire  is  extinguished,  the  anterior  end  of  the  combustion 
tube,  which  up  to  this  time  has  remained  open,  is  connected  with  an 
unweighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  ignited  oxide  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air.  When  the  tube  is  cold,  it  is 
opened  at  the  posterior  end,  the  substance  Introduced  into  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  long  tube  (compare  §  174),  and  quickly  mixed  with  the  oxide 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  twisted  end  (see  fig.  76,  p.  174)  ;  the 
after-part  of  the  tube  is  filled  to  within  12  cm.  with  ignited  oxide  of 
copper,  cooled  in  the  tube  or  flask  sbown  In  tig.  75,  p.  174;  a  few  gen- 
tle taps  on  the  table  will  suffice  to  shake  the  contents  down  a  little, 
leaving  a  clear  passage  above.  The  posteiior  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
again  connected  with  f,  and  the  chloride  of  calnum  tub6\alfixed  to  the 

*  [Either  from  a  second  gaBometer,  ot  b7  aid  of  an  sspirator.  J 
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front  of  the  combustion  tube  during  the  cooling,  exchanged  for  the  one 
which  is  accurately  weighed,  and  to  which  the  weighed  tubes^  h  and  i, 
are  also  joined. 

The  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  opened  a  little,  so  that  the 
gas  may  pass  in  a  very  slow  current  through  the  apparatus ;  the  cock  is 
then  suddenly  turned  off,  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  bulb  tubes 
watched  some  time ;  if  no  change  takes  place  in  it,  this  is  a  proof  that 
all  the  joinings  are  air-tight.  Afler  this,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tube  is  heated  to  redness,  as  far  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper 
extends ;  the  same  is  then  done  with  the  farther  part  also,  as  far  as  the 
layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  extends,  the  corks  at  both  ends  of  the 
tube  being  protected  by  screens,  as  well  as  also  the  part  containing  the 
mixture.  A  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  transmitted  all  the 
time  through  the  apparatus. 

The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture  is  then  also  heated,  pro- 
ceeding slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part.  The  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  is  gradually  increased,  but  never  to  an  extent  to  allow  the 
oxygen  to  escape  through  the  potash  bulbs  h.  When  the  tube  in  its 
whole  length  is  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the 
cock  is  opened  a  little  wider,  and  the  transmission  of  oxygen  continued^ 
until  at  last,  when  the  I'educed  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  reoxi- 
dized,  the  gas  begins  to  escape  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  bulbs. 
The  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  shut,  whilst  that  of  the  air 
gasometer  is  opened  a  little ;  the  combustion  tube,  <&c.,  are  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  slow  sti'eam  of  atmospheric  air.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube^ 
and  the  potash  bulbs  with  the  potassa  tube  joined  to  them^  are  then 
weighed. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  com- 
bustion tube,  after  the  termination  of  the  first,  is  quite  ready  for  a 
second  analysis. 

b.  The  combustion  of  most  substances  may  be  effected  also  without 
mixing  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  introducing  the  sample  into  a  platinum, 

copper,  or  porcelain  boat  or  tray  (fig. 
85).  This  method  affords  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  the  operator  to  de- 
termine at  the  same  time  any  uncon- 
Fig,  85.  sumed  residue  (ash)  that  may  remain 

behind,  which  in  some  cases — in  the 
analysis  of  coals,  for  instance — is  a  great  convenience.  The  substance 
is  weighed  in  the  boat,  enclosed  in  a  corked  glass  tube. 

The  process  of  combiistion  is  then  conducted  as  follows : — Introduce 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  fill  the  tube 
with  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  about  20  cm.  free,  and  keep  the  oxide  in 
its  place  by  pushing  an  asbestos  plug  down  upon  it.  Heat  the  tube 
now  to  redness  in  the  combustion  furnace,  pass  a  current  of  air  through 
it,  to  remove  all  moisture,  connect  the  anterior  end  with  an  un weighed 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  let  the  apparatus  cool;  then  push  the  boat 
containing  the  sample  down  i»  the  rear  asbestos  plug,  and  connect  the 
after-part  of  the  tube  with  the  purifying  apparatus  interposed  between 
the  gasometer  and  the  combustion  tube,  the  fore-part  with  the  weighed 
chloride'of  calcium  tube  and  potash  bulbs  with  potassa  tube.  Heat  the 
oxide  of  copper  in  the  combustion  tube  to  redness,  and  when  approaching 
the  part  where  the  boat  is  placed,  open  tiie  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  a 
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little ;  when  the  heat  has  reached  the  contents  of  the  boat,  proceed  with 
proper  caution,  and  take  care  to  pass  neither  too  little  nor  too  much 
oxygen  through  the  tube.  Increase  the  current  of  oxygen  a  little  at  last, 
and  let  the  apparatus  finally  cool  in  a  slow  current  of  atmospheric  air. 
With  this  method,  it  is  still  easier  than  with  a  to  use  the  combustion 
tube  for  a  second  analysu  inmiediately  after  the  first,  as  all  that  is 
required  for  the  purpose  is  to  insert  a  firesh  boat  with  another  sample 
of  substance,  to  replace  the  one  just  removed. 


VolatUe  SuhitanceSy  or  Sadies  undergoing  AUeraHon  at  \W 
{Joeing  Water ^  for  instance), 

%  179. 

The  process  \a  conducted  either  according  to  §  174, 
or  as  directed  §  178.  Ignited  chromate  of  lead,  cooled 
in  a  closed  tube,  may  also  be  employed  as  oxidizing 
agent. 

h.  Fluid  Bodies. 

a.  VolatUe  liquids  (e.^.,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  <fec). 

§  180. 

1.  The  analysis  of  organic  volatile  fluids  requires 
the  objects  enumerated  in  8  174.  The  combustion 
1  t  tube  should  be  somewhat  longer  than  there  men- 
tioned ;  it  should  have  a  length  of  50  or  60  cm.,  ac- 
cording as  the  substance  is  less  or  more  volatile.  The 
process  requires  besides  several  small  glass  bulbs  for 
the  reception  of  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed.  These 
bulbs  are  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  cm.  long  and  about  8  mm. 
wide,  is  drawn  out  as  shown  in  fig.  86,  fused  off  at  <i, 
and  A  expanded  into  a  bulb,  as  shown  in  fig.  87. 
The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut  off  at  /?.  Another  bulb  is 
then  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a  third  and  fourth, 
^,  as  long  as  sufficient  length  of  tube  is  left  to  se- 
cure the  bulb  from  being  reached  by  the  moisture  of 
the  mouth. 

l^wo  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  wtBighed ;  they  are 
then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  closed  by  fu- 
sion, and  weighed  again.  The  filling  is  effected  by 
slightly  heating  the  bulb  over  a  lamp  and  immersing  Fig.  87. 
the  point  into  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  part  of  which 
will  now,  upon  cooling,  enter  the  bulb.  If  the  fluid  is  highly 
volatile,  the  portion  entering  the  still  warm  bulb  is  converted 
into  vapor,  which  expels  the  fluid  again ;  but  the  moment  the 
vapor  is  recondensed,  the  bulb  fills  the  more  completely.  If 
the  liquid  is  of  a  less  volatile  nature,  a  small  portion  only  will 
enter  at  first;  in  such  cases  the  bulb  is  heated  again,  to  convert 
what  has  entered  into  vapor,  and  the  point  is  then  again  im- 
FSg.  86.  mersed  into  the  fluid,  which  will  now  readily  enter  and  fill  the 
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bulb.     The  excess  of  fiuid  ia   ejected   from  the  neck   of   the  little 
tube  bj  a  suddea  jerk;   the  point  of  the  cf^illary'neck  ia  then  sealed 
in  the  blowpipe  flame.      The    combustion    tube     ia    now    prepared 
for  the  procesa  by  introducing  into  it  from  the  filling-tube  or  fluk 
{§   174),  &   layer   of   oxide    of    copper    occupying    about    6    cm.  in 
length.     The  middle  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the  bulbs  ia  slightly  scratched 
with  a  file,  the  pointed   end   is   quickly   broken  off,  and  the  bulb  and 
end   are    dropped    into   the   iiomfauBtion  tube   (see  fig.   88).      Another 
layer   of  oxide  of  copper,  about  6 — 9  em.   long,  is  then 
filled  in,  and  the  other  bulb  introduced  id  the  same  majmer 
as  the  fii-st.     The  tube  ia  finally  neaily  filled  with  oxide  of 
copper.     A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  suffice  to  clear 
a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.     (It  is  advisable  to 
place  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  combustion  tube  small 
lumps  of  oxide  of  copper  [comp.  §  66,  1],  or  superficially 
oxidized  copper  turnings,  which  will  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of   the    gases,  even  with    a   nari-ow  channel,  or  no 
channel  at  all ;  since  with  a  wide  channel  thei-e  is  the  risk 
of  vapors  paasiog  unconsumed  through  the  tube.) 

The  combustion  of  highly  volatile  substances  demandi 
great  care,  and   requires   certain  modifications  of  the  com- 
mon method.      The  operation  commences  by   heating  to 
redness  the  anterior  half  of  the  tube,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  screen,  or  in  the  case  of  highly  volatile 
substances,  by  two  screens  ;  ignited  charcoal  is  then  placed 
behind  the  tube  to  heat  the  tail  and  prevent  the  condeo- 
salion  of  vapor  in  that  part.     A  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal 
is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  occupied 
Fig.  88.      by   the   first  bulb  ;  this  causes  the  efflux  aud  evaporation 
of  tbe  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor   passing  over  the 
oxide  of  copper  suffers  combustion,  and  thus  the  evolution  of  gas  com- 
mences, which  is  then  maintained  by  heating  very  gradually  the  first, 
and  aft«r  this  the  second  bulb ;  it  is  better  to  conduct  the  operation  too 
slowly  than  too  quickly.      Sudden  heating  of  the  bulbs  would  at  once 
cause  such   an  impetuous  rush  of  gas  as  to  eject  the  fluid  from  the 
potash  bulbs.     The  tube  is  finally  in  its  entire  length  surrounded  with 
ignited  charcoal,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  in  the  usutl 
way.     If  the  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  tastes  of  the  analyzed 
substance,  this  ia  a  sure  sign  that  complete  combustion  has  not  been 
effected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  point  and  abound- 
ing in  carbon,  e.ff.,  ethereal  oils,  unconsumed  carbon  is  apt  to  deposit 
ou  the  complet«ly  reduced  copper  near  the  substance ;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  distribute  the  quantity  intended  for  analysis  (about  O'l 
gi-m.)  ia  3  bulbs,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  tube  bv  layers  of 
oxide  of  copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  leas  volatile  liquids,  it  is  ad\'isable  to  empty 
the  bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion  b^ins :  this  is  effected 
by  connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an  sxhauHting  syringe,  and  rarefying 
the  air  in  the  tube  by  a  single  pull  of  the  handle;  this  will  suffice  to 
expand  the  air-bubble  in  esch  bulb  sufficiently  to  eject  the  oily  liquid 
from  it,  which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  oxide  of  copper, 

4.  If  there  Is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxide  of  copper  may  not 
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suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  the  process  ia 
terminated  in  &  Btreajn  of  oxjgen  gas  (compare  §  176). 

5.  If  it  ia  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  §  178  (in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas),  the  bulb  must  be  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  long  point,  and  filled  almost  completely  vith  the  fluid.  The 
point  ia  then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the  bulbs  are  transferred 
m  that  state  to  the  combustion  tube.  When  the  anterior  and  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  is  put  to 
the  pari;  occupied  by  the  first  bulb,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid 
will  cause  it  to  buret.  When  the  contents  of  the  first  bulb  are  con- 
ennied,  the  second,  and  after  this  the  third,  are  treated  is  the  same  way. 
This  method  will  not  answer,  however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as,  t.g., 
ether,  on  account  of  the  explosion  which  would  inevitably  take  place. 

B.  JVonrVolaliU  Z-iqttid«  {e.g.,  fiitty  oils), 
§  181. 

The  combustioo  of  non-volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen ;  2,  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed §  178. 

1.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  general  as  directed  §  175  or  g  176. 
The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a 
tin  foot  (see  fig.  89),  and  the  mixing  effected  as  foUows: — 
Introduce  into  the  combustion  tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  cm. 
long,  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper;  then  drop 
in  the  small  cylinder  with  the  substance,  and  let  the  oil  com- 
pletely run  out  into  the  tube ;  make  it  spread  about  in 
various  directions,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  upper 
side  (intended  for  the  channel)  and  the  forepart,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ^  or  ^  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  entirely  oIbmi.  Fill 
the  tube  now  neariy  with  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  cop-     pjg   89. 

which  has  previously  been  cooled  in  the  filling  tube  or 

—taking   care  that  the  little  cylinder  which  contained  the  oil  be 

impletely  filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent.  Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand, 
which,  imparting  a  high  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  oil,  leads  to  the  per- 
fect absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing  agent,  and  proceed  with 
the  combustion  in  the  usual  way.  It  ia  advisable  to  select  a  tolerably 
long  tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  If  it  is  nsed, 
a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube, 
is  cautiously  applied  in  the  la.'^  stage  of  the  process. 

Solid  fata  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to  powder, 
cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual  way,  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  fatty  oils.  They  are  fused  in  a  small  weighed 
glass  boat,  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise  ;  when  cold,  the  little  boat 
with  its  contents  is  weighed,  and  then  dropped  into  the  combustion  tubfe, 
which  has  been  previously  tilled  to  the  extent  of  about  6  cm.  with 
chromate  of  lead,  or  with  oxide  of  copper.  The  substance  is  then 
fused  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  made  to  spread  about  in  the  tube 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  fatty  oils ;  the  rest  of  the  operation 
also  being  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  If  chiMmate  of  lead 
is  employed,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  add  some  bichromate  of 
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potassa  (^  177).  If  oxide  of  copper  be  used,  finish  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  (§  176). 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fatty  substances  or 
other  bodies  of  the  kind  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas^  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178,  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  pLiiinnm 
boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
latter  filled  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  directed  above.  The  combiiation 
must  be  conducted  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube  is  red-hot,  a  piece  of 
red-hot  charcoal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  little  boat.  Hie 
volatile  products  generated  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  substance  bum 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  the  sur&ce  layer  of  the  oxide  of  copper  i» 
reduced,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  substance  is  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  reoxidized  in  tbe 
stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finally  taken  to  insure  the  compleie 
combustion  of  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 

Supplement  to  A.,  §§  174—181. 

§  182. 

Modified  Apparatus  for  the  Absorption  of  Carbonic  Acm. 

G.  J.  Mulder  *  has  replaced  the  potash  bulbs  altogether  by  a  totally 
different  absorption  apparatus,  viz.,  by  the  apparatus  already  described, 
p.  293.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  immediately  connected  ^th 
the  system  of  U-tubes,  fig.  90  ;  a  contains  small  pieces  of  glass,  6  to  10 
drops  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  top  asbestos  plugs,  b  is 
filled  to  J  with  granulated  soda-lime  (say  20  grm.),  the  remaining  |  (in 
the  2d  limb)  contains  chloride  of  calcium  (say  3  grm.).  Lastly,  c  is 
filled  with  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa.     a  and  b  are  weighed  together, 

c  serves  as  a  guard  to  6,  and  is  not 
weighed.  The  sulphuiic  acid  tube 
serves  to  show  the  i-ate  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  gajB  ;  it  contains  enough  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  the  lower  part  u 
just  stopped  up.  If  the  process 
goes  on  properly,  the  weight  of  the 
tube  does  not  inci*ease  more  than  1 
mgrm. ;  generally  the  increment  is 
unweighable.  If  the  tube  is  closed 
after  use  with  caoutchouc  caps,  it 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage over  other  fluids  that  it  in- 
dicates whether  the  combustion  was 
Fig.  90.  complete  or  not;   for   in   the  first 

case  it  remains  colorless,  in  the  sec- 
ond it  becomes  brown  irom  the  escaping  hydrocarbons,  and  then  the 
results  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  The  absoi-ption  of 
the  carbonic  acid  by  the  soda-lime  tube  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  complete; 


*  Zeitsohiift  1  analyt  Chem.  1,  2. 
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even  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  add  is  passing,  with  ten  times  the  ra- 
pidity usual  in  organic  analysis,  no  trace  of  the  acid  makes  its  escape. 
The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  attended  with  warming  of  the  soda- 
lime ;  if  any  water  evaporates  from  the  soda-lime,  it  is  reteined  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium  in  the  second  limb.  The  corks  of  the  absorption 
tubes  are,  like  the  othei's,  coated  with  sefiJing-wax.  A  filled  soda-lime 
tube  weighs  about  40  grm.  The  first  time  it  is  used  alone ;  the  second 
time  the  same  tube  is  used,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  a  second 
similarly  filled  and  separately  weighed  tube  is  placed  in  front  of  it. 
The  second  tube  rarely  increases  in  weight,  and  unless  it  does,  the 
first  tube  can  be  used  a  third  time,  but  of  course  in  connection  with  the 
second.  If  the  second  tube  has  gained  in  the  third  operation,  the  first 
tube  is  rejected  at  the  fourth  operation,  and  the  second  is  now  used 
alone,  &c.  If  after  the  combustion  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  transmitted 
through  the  combustion  tube,  the  tubes  are  of  course  at  the  end  full  of 
oxygen.  If,  then,  care  be  taken  that  the  tubes  are  full  of  oxygen  before 
weighing,  the  trouble  of  the  final  transmission  of  air  may  be  saved. 
For  weighing,  Mulder  closes  the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  with  caps 
made  out  of  indiarrubber  tube. 

MuLDER^s  absorption  apparatus  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  mixed  with  another  gas.  It  insures  complete  absorption, 
precludes  the  evaporation  of  any  water,  and  offers  perfect  security  in 
case  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  too  rapid  evolution  of  gas. 

B.  Analysis  op  Compounds  consisting  op  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 

Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general  this : 
in  one  portion  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  are  determined  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water  respectively;  in  another  portion,  the  nitrogen  is  deter- 
mined either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  chloride  of  ammonium  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  or  by  neutralizing  the  ammonia  formed  fix>m  the 
nitrogen ;  the  oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  cei*tain  influence  upon  the 
estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  here  to  consider  not  only 
the  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen,  but  also  the  modifications 
which  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  renders  necessary  in  the  usual  me- 
thod of  determining  the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

a.  Dstermination  op  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§  183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substaoces  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
with  chromate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present  escapes  in  the 
gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor ; 
whilst  another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in  bodies  abounding  in 
oxygen,  not  quite  insignificant,  is  converted  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which 
is  subsequently  transformed  wholly  or  partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the 
air  in  the  apparatus.  The  application  of  the  methods  described  in  §§ 
174,  &c.,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly 
give  too  much  carbon ;  since  the  potash  bulbs  would  retain,  besides  the 
carbonic  acid,  also  the  nitrous  acid  formed  and  a  portion  of  the'nitiie 
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oxide  (wMcli  in  the  presence  of  potaaaa  decomposes  slowij  into  mtrout 
&cid  and  nitrous  oxide.)  This  defect  lofty  be  remedied  by  riveting  t 
combustion  tube  about  12  — 15  cm.  longer  than  tLo«e  commiHilj  em- 
ployed, filling  this  in  the  usutd  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  Uref, 
about  9 — 13  cm.  long,  of  clean,  fine  copper  turnings  (g  66,  5),  or  % 
compact  roll  of  copper  wire-gauze.*  The  process  is  commenoed  by 
heating  these  copper  turnings  to  r«diiee9,  in  which  state  they  are  main- 
taiued  during  tbo  whole  course  of  the  operatioa.  These  are  the  only 
modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods  above  described,  fw  tba 
analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  use  of  the  metallic  co[^ 
depends  upon  its  property  of  decomposing,  when  in  »  state  of  inlenE« 
ignition,  ail  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen,  with  which  it  comhinM, 
and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas.  As  the  metal  exercises  this  action  only 
when  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  caj-e  must  be  taken  to  maintain  tlu 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  in  that  state  throughout  the  prooess.  As  me- 
tallic copper  recently  reduced  retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for 
some  time,  aqueous  vapor  condensed  on  the  sui'face,  the  copper  tumiags 
intended  for  the  process  must  be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as  they 
come  fi'om  the  drying  closet  (which  is  heated  to  100°),  t.  LlE- 
BIQ  recommends  to  compress  the  hot  turnings  in  a  tube  into  a  criia- 
drical  form,  to  facilitate  tbeit'  rapid  introduction  into  the  comboa- 
tion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178,  the  .combustion  tube  should  be  about  80  cm.  long, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  it  filled  with  a  layer  15  —18  cm.  long,  of  dean 
copper  turnings.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the  anterior  hilf 
of  the  turnings  from  oxidizing,  both  during  the  ignition  in  the  current 
of  air  and  during  the  actual  jirocess  of  combustion.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  terminated,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  copper  ia  Tisibly 
progressing,  the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the  cock  of  the  air  gasometer 
opened  a  little  instead,  to  let  the  tube  cool  iii  a  slow  stream  of  atmos- 
pheric  ur. 

b.  Determisation  or  the  Nitrogen  in  OitoANic  Compoukds, 
As  already  indicated,  two  essentially  different  methods  are  in  use  for 
effecting  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compoonds; 
Tiz.,  the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  pure  form  and  its  volume 
measured,  or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  is  determined 
either  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  neu- 
tralization. 

a.   Determination  of  the  N'itrogen  from  the   Volume, 
§  18*- 
DtiMAs'  Metliod,  modified  by  Schiel. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic  componndi 
containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  of  about 
200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to  cover  it. 

*  TheooppertnmlngBoaimDtbeTeplaoedbrthemetalHopowdBrobtaiiiedbjth* 
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Tbe  combustion  tube  should  be  60  or  70  cm.  long,  and  drawn  out  at 
the  posterior  end  to  a  stout  open  tail,  which  should  have  a  small  bulb  or 
swell  for  the  better  fastening  of  a  rubber  tube  to  it.  Introduce  into  it 
near  the  tail  a  plug  of  newly  ignited  asbestos,  then  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  4  cm.  long ;  after  this  the  intimaie  mixtif/re  of  an  accurately 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  (0*3 — 0*6  grm.,  or,  in  the  case  of  com- 
pounds poor  in  nitrogen,  a  somewhat  larger  quantity)  with  oxide  of  cop 
per,  then  the  oxide  which  has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  followed  by 
a  layer  of  pure  oxide,  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  about  15 
cm.  long.  Make  a  channel  along  the  top  of  the  tube  by  gentle  tapping. 
Ck>nnect  the  tube  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  c  f  (fig.  91),  and  place 


Fig.  91. 

in  the  furnace.  Connect  the  tail  by  means  of  a  BU/kU  tuhe  of  india  rub- 
ber with  an  apparatus  for  giving  a  continuous  stream  of  washed  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Transmit  this  slowly  through  the  tube  for  half  an  hour, 
then  immerse  the  end  of  tlie  bent  delivery  tube  under  mercury,  and 
invert  over  it  a  test  tube  filled  with  solution  of  potassa.  If  the  gas 
bubbles  entering  the  cylinder  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  solution 
of  potassa,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  expelled  from  the 
tube.  But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
must  be  continued  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.  When  the  gas  is 
completely  absorbed,  close  the  communication  between  the  CO,  genera- 
tor and  the  combustion  tube  by  a  screw  clamp  or  stop-cock,  invert  the 
graduated  cylinder,  filled  §■  with  mercury,  \  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  ground- 
glass  plate,*  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual  way,  heating 
first  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  redness,  and  advancing  gradually 
towards  the  farther  end.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  communica 
tion  is  reestablished  with  the  CO:^  generator,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  which  stUl  remains  in  the  tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder. 
Wait  now  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases, 
even  upon  shaking  the  latter  (consequently,  until  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  absorbed),  then  place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and 
deep  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  transport  from  the  mercurial 

trough  to  this  vessel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with 

<  ■ p^— .— ^—        — .— »— ^— » 

*  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inverting  it  over 
the  opening  of  the  bent  delivery  tube : — The  mercury  is  introduced  first,  and 
tbe  air-bubbles  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  tbe  vessel  are  removed  in  tbe  nsnal 
way.  The  solution  of  potassa  is  tben  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
free,  to  tbe  extent  of  about  2  lines ;  this  is  cautiously  fUled  up  to  the  brim  with 
pure  water,  and  the  ground-glass  plate  slided  over  it..  The  cylinder  is  now  in- 
verted, and  the  opening  placed  under  the  mercury  in  the  trough ;  the  glass  plate^ 
is  tben-  withdrawn  from  under  tbe  cylinder.  In  this  manner  the  operation  may 
be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
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a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  merciuy  and  the  solution  of 
potnssa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  the 
cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outfiide  on  an 
exact  level ;  road  off  the  volume  of  the  gas  and  mark  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  the  state  of  the  barometer  ;  calculate  the  weight  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  reduction  to  the  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
Vapor  (oomp.  **  Calctdation  of  Analyses").  The  results  are  generally 
somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*6  per  cent. ;  this  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  even  long-continued  ti'ansmission  of  carbonic  acid 
through  tho  tube  fails  to  expel  every  trace  of  atmospheric  air  adheiing 
to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  highly  advisable,  before  making  any  nitrogen  determinatioDs 
with  this  method,  to  subject  a  non-nitrogeno\|s  substance,  e.^.,  sugar, 
to  the  same  process.  The  analyst  thereby  acquaints  himself  with  the 
extent  of  the  error  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  In  such  an  experi- 
ment the  quantity  of  unabsorbed  gas  should  not  exceed  1  or  1^  c.a 

To  insure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies, 
Stbecker  recommends  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  to  the 
oxide  of  copper  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ;  the  arsenious 
acid  is  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  like  a  curi'ent  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  arsenic  remains  in  the  copper. 

[Frankland  *  and  Gibbs  f  employ  the  Sprengel  mercury  pump  to  ex- 
haust the  combustion  tube  of  air  previous  to  the  combustion,  and  after- 
wards to  transfer  the  nitrogen  to  the  receiver,  and  obtain  very  accurate 
results.] 

/?.  DetermiTvation  of  N'Urogen  hy  conversion  into  Ammonia. 

Yarrentrapp  and  Will's  Method. 

§  185. 
This  method  may  be  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds,  except 
•those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  hyponitric  acid, 
•&c.;{  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  method  of  examining 
organic  bodies  for  nitrogen  (§  172,  1,  a),  viz.,  upon  the  circumstance  tiiat, 
^when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited  with  the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  the 
water  of  hydration  of  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  forming  with 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  body  carbonic  acid,  which  then  combines'with 
'the  alkali,  whilst  the  nydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  combines 
^th  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  to  ammonia. 
I  In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid, 
mellon,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  converted  iuto 
ammonia  in  this  process ;  a  portion  of  it  combining  with  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which  then  combines,  either 
in  that  form  with  the  alkali  meted,  or  in  form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the 
alkali.  Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  even  in  such 
cases  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  ultimately  obtained  as  ammonia,  if 

[*  Joamal  ChenL  Soc.,  1868,  p.  90.] 

[f  Unpublished  paper  read  before  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ang.,  1866.] 
\X  Vegetable  matters,  as  dried  plants,  containing  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of 
NOs  may  be  analyzed  by  this  method.   In  a  case  where  6  per  cent,  of  N0»  was  pre- 
sent, a  loss  of  0*2  per  cent,  of  N  took  place  in  the  experiments  of  £.  Sohulze. — 
Fres.  Zeitschrift  vi.,  387]. 
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the  {iydrat«d  alkali  is  present  in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently 
iDt«Qse. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  preponderatee  over 

the  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  at  the  expense  of  the  water, 

"will  invariably  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  more  than  sufficient  tc 

cxtnvert  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  into  ammonia  ;  for  instance, 

C,N+4HO=2CO,+I3H,+  H. 

The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  either  in  the  free  state, 
or  in  combination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  according  to  the 
TelatiYe  projKirtiong  of  the  two  elements  and  the  temperature,  as  marsh 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  or  vapor  of  readily  condemdble  hydrocarbons,  whitdi 
gases  serve  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilute  the  ammonia.  As  a  certain 
dilution  of  that  product  is  neceesarj  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  I 
will  here  at  once  state  that  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  mixed 
with  more  or  less  of  some  dod -nitrogenous  body —  sugar,  for  instanoe — 
BO  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency  of  diluent  gas. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  volumetrioally,  see  §  208. 
an.  Rrquwitea. 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  §  174, and  aPoKCELAiN  MoRTAsfor  w^g^- 
ing  and  mixing  the  substance. 

2.  A  CoMBUSTiON-TUBB  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3 ;  lengUi  about 
40  cm,,  width  about  12  mm.  The  combustion  is  effected  in  an  ordi- 
nary combustion  furnace  (§  174,  11). 

3.  SoDA-LiME. — (§  66,  4).  It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  dish,  a  quantity  of  the  soda-lime  suffiinent  to  fill  the 
combustion  tube,  so  as  to  have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. In  the  analysis  of  iion-volatile  substances,  the  best  way  is  to 
use  the  soda-lime  while  still  warm. 

4.  Asbestos. — A  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  In  a  pla- 
tinum crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  A  Varbestrapp  and  Will's  Bui.b-apparatu8. — This  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shops.     Fig.  92  shows  its  form.     It  is  filled  to  the 


Kgr.  88. 
extent  indicated  in  the  drawing  with  standard  sulphurio  acid  §  204,  of 
which  20  c.c.  should   bn  employed.     The  acid  is  introduced  either  by 
dipping  the  point  into  the  acid,  and  applying  suction  to  il,  or  by  means 
of  a  burette. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  receding  of  the 
acid  into  the  combustion  tube,  Arendt  and  Ejiop 
have  suggested  the  form  indicated  fig.  93. 

6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Cork,  which  fits  the 
combustion  tube  air-tight,  and  in  which  the  tube  d 
of  the  bulb  apparatus  fite  closely. 

7.  A  SucTioN-TUBB  of  caoat«houQ  adapted  to  the  .-,    ^^ 
point  of  the  bulb  apparatus.  ^ 


~\J 
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hb.  The  Process, 

The  combustion  tube  is  half  filled  with  sodarlime,  which  is  then  gra- 
dually transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance permits,  rather  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately  mixed 
with  the  weighed  substance,  forcible  pressiire  being  carefully'  avoided ; 
a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  cm.,  is  now  introduced  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  mixture  filled-in 
after;  the  latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  cm.,  is  followed  by  a 
layer  of  about  5  cm.  of  soda-lime,  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  the 
mortar,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  12  cm.  of  pure  soda-lime,  learing 
thus  about  4  cm.  of  the  tube  clear.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with 
a  loose  plug  of  asbestos,  and  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases 
formed  by  a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  is  then  connected  with  the  bulb  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  the  perforated  cork,  and  finally  placed  in  the  com- 
bustion furnace  (see  fig.  92). 

**  To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight,  some  air  is  ex- 
pelled by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  a,  and  the  ap- 
paratus observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  cooling,  perma- 
nently assume  a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb.  The  tube 
is  then  gradually  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  commencing  at  the 
anterior  parb,  and  progressing  slowly  towards  the  tail,  the  operation 
being  conducted  exactly  as  in  an  ordinary  combustion  (§  175).  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  tolerably  hot 
throughout  the  process,  since  this  will  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
passage  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  standard 
acid  would  be  inconvenient.  The  asbestos  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
hot  to  guard  against  its  retaining  water,  and  with  this,  ammonia.  The 
combustion  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  and  unin- 
terruped  evolution  of  gas ;  there  is  no  fear  of  any  ammonia  escaping 
nnabsorbed,  even  if  the  evolution  is  rather  brisk ;  but  the  operator  must 
constantly  be  on  his  guard  against  the  receding  of  the  acid,  which  takes 
place  the  moment  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  such  impetuosity  as  to  force  the  acid  into  the  combustion 
tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the  whole  analysis.  This  difiiculty  may  be 
readily  met,  however,  by  mixing  with  the  substance  an  equal  quantity 
of  sugar,  which  will  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  more  permanent  gases 
diluting  the  ammonia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  has  totally  ceased,*  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  off, 
and  air  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  tube 
is  sucked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  all  the  rest  of  the  ammonia 
into  the  acid. 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs, 
and  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  180,  with  this  difference,  that 
soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  advisable  to  employ 
tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combustion  of  liquids  than  are  requii-ed 
for  solid  bodies,  fiie  best  method  of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to 
heat  first  about  one-third  of  the  tube  at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to 
force  the  liquid  from  the  bulbs  intQ  the  tube  by  heating  the  hinder 
end  of  the  latter ;  the  expelled  liquid  will  thus  become  difiused  in  the 


*  This  is  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixtoxe  reassames  when  all 
the  carbon  dei>osited  on  the  surface  is  ozidiaed. 


cpntral  part  of  the  tube,  ■without  l>eing  decomposed.  By  &  progreagive 
application  of  heat,  proceeding  slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
end,  a  steady  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas  may  be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  ia  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied, 
through  the  opening  at  the  point  into  a  beaker,  and  rinsed  with  water 
until  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  re&ction. 

The  excess  of  acid  is  determined  by  means  of  standard  potash  solu- 
tion and  cochineal  tincture,  or,  if  the  acid  is  so  coloi'ed  that  the  point 
of  neutralization  cannot  readily  be  decided  hy  cochineid,  employ  slips  of 
turmeric  paper  (see  §  208), 

It  is  advanti^ous  to  use  a  rather  dilut*  acid,  1  c.c.=fl005  grm.  of 
nitrogen.  The  receiver  (fig.  94)  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  bulb-tube.  The  tube  a — previously  provided  with  the  caout- 
chouc stopper  6 — is  first  connected  by  the  aid  of  a  good  cork  with  the 
combustion  tube,  and  then  the  U-tube  c — having  been  charged  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  acid  from  a  Mohr's  burette — is  added.  At  the  t«r. 
mination  of  the  combustion,  when  air  has  been  drawn 
through  the  apparatus,  the  tube  a  is  rinsed  into  the 
apparatus  r.,  some  tincture  of  cochineal  added,  and 
standard  alkali  run  into  the  tube  from  a  second  hu- 
rett«,  until  the  acid  ia  almost  neutralized.  Now  pour 
the  contents  of  the  apparatus  into  a  beaker,  rinse 
with  water,  and  complete  the  neutralization.  With 
this  receiver  neither  receding  nor  spirting  is  possible. 
By  not  pouring  out  the  fluid  till  the  point  of  satu- 
ration is  nearly  attained,  you  require  less  water  for 
rinsing  the  tube.     This  method  is  rapid  and  accu- 

[Iron   gas   tubes   may  be   advantageously  substi-  

tuted  for  glass  tubes.     They  are  closed  at  the  rear  pj-  g^_ 

■with  a  cork,  carrying  a  bit  of  glass  tube  drawn  out 
to  a  sealed  tail.  The  mixture  is  confined  to  its  place  by  loose  asbestos 
plugs.  The  corks  are  kept  from  charring  by  wrapping  the  end  of  the 
tube  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  filter-paper,  wliich  is  kept  wet  by 
a  wash-flask,  or  by  dipping  the  depending  end  into  a  vessel  of  water. 
The  tubes  should  be  45  cm.  long,  and  5  cm.  at  each  end  should 
project  from  the  fire  and  be  protected  with  wet  paper. 

C.  Analysis  of  OKaANic  Compounds  containing  SinjHUB.* 


The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies — viz., 
by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead — would  give  re- 
sults too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  containing  sulphur,  since — 
more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used — a  portion  of  the  sulphur 
would  be  converted  in  the  process  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  be 
absorbed  with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs.  Oarius  recom- 
mends to  bum  substances  containing  sulphur  in  a  tube  60 — 80  cm.  long, 
with  chromate  of  lead,  care  being  taken  that  the  anterior  10 — 30  cm., 
which  contain  pure  chromate  of  lead,  are  never  heated  above  low  red- 
ness. The  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  again  three  or  four  times 
without  refusion  ;   and,  finally,  if  treated  by  Vohl's  method   (p.  97),  it 
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is  just  as  fit  for  use  as  if  it  had  not  been  employed  for  the  combustion 
of  a  substance  containing  sulphur. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  process 
described  §§  184  and  185,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  In  sub- 
stances containing  oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen  is  esti- 
mated from  the  loss. 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  the  stdphtur  in  organic  compounds,  that 
element  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  into 
which  it  may  be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

a.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

1.  Me^od  suitable^  more  particularly^  to  determine  the  sulphur  in  rum- 
volaiiU  Substances  poor  in  Sulphury  e.g.j  in  the  so-called  Protein  Com' 
pounds  (v.  LiEBio). 

Put  some  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  fi-ee  from  sulphuric  acid'  (§  66, 
6.  c),  into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  ^  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
fuse  the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  the  mass 
is  cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized  siibstance, 
fuse  over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula,  and  increase  the  heat,  con- 
tinuing the  operation  until  the  color  of  the  mass  shows  that  the  carbon 
separated  at  first  has  been  completely  consumed.  Should  this  occupy 
too  much  time,  you  may  accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  in  small  portions.  Let  the  mass  coo],  then  dissolve  in  water, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  add  in  a  capacious  beaker 
covered  with  a  glass  dish,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Wash  the  precipitate  well  with  boiling  water,  firet  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter.  J)ry  and  ignite.  Treat  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  as 
directed  p.  265  ;  ^  this  latter  operation  is  omitted,  the  result  is  almost 
always  too  high. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  Analysis  of  non^volaiiU 
or  difficvldy  volatile  Suhstances  containing/  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  Sfd- 
phtur  (KOLBE*). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,f  40 — 
45  cm.  long,  a  layer,  7 — 8  cm.  long,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  8  parts 
of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part  of  pure  chlorate  of 
potassa;  after  this  introduce  the  weighed  substance,  then  another 
layer,  7  or  8  cm.  long,  of  the  same  mixture ;  mix  the  organic  compound 
intimately  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  by  means 
of  the  mixing  wire  (fig.  76,  p.  426)  ;  fill  up  "the  stiQ  vacant  part  of  Ae 
tube  with  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  mixed  with  a  little 
chlorate  of  potassa.  Clear  a  wide  passage  from  end  to  end  by  a  few  gen- 
tle taps,  place  the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part 
to  redness,  and  then,  progressing  slowly  toward  the  posterior  part,  pro- 
ceed to  surround  with  red-hot  charcoal  the  part  occupied  by  the  mix- 
ture. In  the  analysis  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable  to 
introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  a  few  lumps  of  pure  chlorate 
of  potassa,  to  insure  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  perfect 
conversion  into  sulphates  of  the  compounds  of  potassa  with  the  lower 
oxides  of  sulphur  that  'may  have  formed.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  is  determined  as  in  1. 

*  Supplemente  sum  Handworterbuch,  1^. 

f  Sealed  and  rounded  at  the  end  like  a  test  tube. 
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3.  Metlwd  adapted  for  the  Analf/9i»  both  of  non^wAcUUe  and  v6kuil6 
StthstanceSy  hut  more  especially  the  letter  (Debus*). 

Dissolve  1  eq.  (149  parts)  of  bichromate  of  potassa  purified  by  recrys- 
tallizatiou,  and  2  eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda  (106  parts)  in  water,  evapo- 
rate the  solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored  saline  mass  (KO, 
OrOg-f-NaO,  CrOj-f-NaO,  COg)  to  powder,  heat  to  intense  redness  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  and  transfj^r  still  hot  to  a  filling-tube  (fig.  75,  p. 
426). t  When  the  powder  is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of  it,  7 — 10  cm. 
long,  into  a  common  combustion  tube ;  then  introduce  the  substance,  and 
after  this  another  layer,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  of  the  powder.  Mix  inti- 
mately by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then  fill  the  still  unoccupied  part 
of  the  tube  with  the  saline  niixture,  and  apply  heat  as  in  an  ordinary 
ultimate  analysis.  When  the  entire  mass  is  heated  to  redness,  conduct 
a  slow  stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  \ — 1  hour.  When  cold, 
wipe  the  ash  off  the  tube,  cut  the  latter  into  several  pieces  over  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  treat  them  in  a  beaker  with  a  sufi&cient  quantity  of  water 
to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.  Add  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable  excess, 
then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  solution  shows  a 
beautifiil  green  color ;  filter  off  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  produced 
by  the  combustion  (this  contains  sulphuric  acid) ;  wash  first  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  diy,  and  transfer  to  a 
platinum  crucible;  add  the  filter-ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  chlorate 
and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (or  soda),  and  ignite  until  the  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  is  completely  converted  into  alkaline  chromate. 
Dissolve  the  fiised  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduce  by  heating 
with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  Debus's  test-analyses  were  very  satis- 
factory ;  thus  he  obtained  99*76  and  99*50  of  sulphur  for  100,  again 
30*2  of  sulphur  in  xanthogenamide  for  30*4,  <bc. 

4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and  Liquid 
Volatile  Compotmds,     (W.  J.  Russell;  J  suggested  by  Bunben.) 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  cm.  long,  sealed  at  the  posterior 
end,  first  2 — 3  grm.  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  then  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed 
with  the  substance,  and  fill  up  the  tube  with  carbonate  of  soda  mixed 
with  a  little  oxide  of  mercury.  Connect  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with 
a  gas  delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to  effect  the  condensation  of  the 
mercurial  fumes.  Place  a  screen  in  front  of  the  part  of  the  tube  occu- 
pied by  the  substance,  then  heat  the  anterior  part  to  bright  redness,  and 
maintain  this  temperature  during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same 
time,  heat  another  portion  of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  of  intensity,  so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the 
tube  in  which  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  left  undecomposed.     When  the 

*  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  76,  90. 

f  The  saline  mass  mttst  always  first  be  tested  for  sulphur.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  reduced  with  hydrocUorio  a<:!id  and  alcohol,  chloride  of 
barium  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  at  rest.  No  trace  of 
a  precipitate  should  be  discernible. 

%  Quart  Joum.  Chem.  Soa  7,  213. 
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phosphorus  contained  in  the  analyzed  compound  in  the  unoxidized 
state. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the  sub- 
stance and  examination  of  the  ash.  Yitellin,  which,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  barely  0*3  per 
cent,  of  ash  (v.  Baumhaueb). 

The  methods  described  in  §  186,  a,  1,  2,  4,  and  &,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  organic  sub- 
stances. 

E.    Analysis  of   Organic    Substances  containing   CHLORiinE, 

Bromine^  or  Iodine. 

§188. 

SuhsUvnces  containing  bromine  and  Iodine  a/re  arudyzed  generaUy  in 
the  samfie  manner  as  those  containing  Chlorine, 

Those  portions  of  the  foUoujing  §  which  ofre  enclosed  between  square 
brackets  refer  exclusively  to  combinations  of  Iodine  or  Uromine^  as  the 
C€ue  may  be. 

The  combustion  of  organic  substances  containing  chlorine  with  oxide 
of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper,  which, 
^were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would  condense  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate  the  determination  of 
the  hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  error  may  be  prevented  by  the 
employment  of  chromate  of  lead  (§  177).  The  chlorine  is,  in  that  case, 
converted  into  chloride  of  lead,  and  retained  in  that  form  in  the  com- 
bustion tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  the  subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen,  oxide 
of  copper  and  free  chlorine  being  formed ;  the  latter  is  retained  partly 
in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  partly  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  Staebeler  *  proposes  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tube  with  clean  copper  turnings ;  these  must  be  kept  red-hot  during  the 
combustion,  and  the  current  of  oxygen  must  be  arrested  the  moment 
they  begin  to  oxidize.  K.  Kraut  f  observes  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
cess that  it  is  well  to  place  a  roll  of  silver  foil,  about  5  inches  long^  in 
front  of  the  layer  of  metallic  copper.  In  the  absence  of  the  silver  the 
transmission  of  oxygen  has  to  be  conducted  with  caution,  in  order 
that  no  chlorine  may  be  expelled  from  the  subchloride  of  copper  first 
formed,  but  by  adopting  Kraut's  recommendation  we  may  continue 
passing  the  gas  without  fear  till  it  escapes  free  from  the  potash  tube^ 
[In  the  case  of  substances  containing  iodine,  it  is  needless  to  employ  me- 
tallic copper  as  well  as  silver  foil.]  The  silver  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  but  at  last  requires  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  YoLCKER,;^  the  evoluticm  of  chlorine  may  be  prevented  by 
mixing  the  oxide  of  copper  with  (  oxide  of  lead. 

[In  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  bromine  the  above  methods  do 
not  always  answer,  v.  G^rup-Besanjez  |  satisfied  himself  of  this  by 
analyzing  dibromotyrosin.  Wliether  this  body  was  burnt  with  dbro- 
mate  of  lead,  with  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash, 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  69,  835.     f  Zeitechriftf.  BtamLyt  Ghem.  2,  24^ 
i  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  245.  20.  |  Zeitschiift  1  aaaJjl  Chem.  1,  489. 
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with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  and  an  anterior  layer  of  chromate  of 
lead,  with  an  anterior  layer  of  copper  turnings,  whether  mixed  or  in 
the  platinum  boat,  in  whichever  way  the  anidysis  was  performed  the 
carbonic  acid  always  came  out  Beveral  per-cents  too  low,  because 
metallic  bromide  was  formed,  which  fused  and  enclosed  carbon,  thereby 
preventing  its  oxidation.  The  following  process,  on  the  caatrary, 
yielded  good  results : — Into  a  combustion  tube  drawn  out  to  a  long 
point,  introduce  first  a  three-inch  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  then  a  plug 
of  asbestos,  then  a  mixture  of  the  substance  (finely  powdered)  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  well-dried  oxide  of  lead  in  a  porcelain  boat ; 
again  a  plug  of  asb^tos,  then  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  then  chromate 
of  lead  or  copper  turnings.  First  heat  the  anterior  and  then  the  pos- 
terior layers  to  ignition,  and  warm  the  part,  where  the  boat  ia,  very 
cautiously  and  gradually :  everything  combustible  distils  over,  arrives 
at  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  there  buint.  In 
the  boat  nothing  remains  but  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Complete  the  combustion  with  oxygen,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  point 
where  the  boat  is  too  strongly,  nor  continue  the  transmission  of  oxygen 
longer  than  necessary.  Observe  also  that  no  bromide  of  copper  sub- 
limes into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.] 

As  regards  the  determination  of  the  ddarine  itself ^  this  is  usually 
effected  either  (a)  by  igniting  the  substance  with  alksJies  or  alkaline 
earths,  by  which  process  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  as  chloride,  or  (6) 
by  oxidizing  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  <&c.,  in  a  sealed  tube. 

.  a.  As  chlorine-free  lime  is  easily  obtainable  (by  burning  marble),  this 
body  is  usually  preferred  to  efiect  the  decomposition.  It  must  always 
be  tested  for  chlorine  previous  to  use. 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  cm.  long,  the  posterior 
end  of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer  of  lime,  6 
cm.  long,  thetk  the  substance,  afber  this  another  layer  of  lime,  6  cm* 
long,  and  mix  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube  almost  to  the  mouth  with 
lime,  clear  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  by  a  few  gentle  taps, 
and  apply  heat  in  the  usual  way.  Volatile  fluids  are  introduced  into 
the  tube  in  small  glass  bulbs.  When  the  decomposition  is  terminated, 
disBodve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ^(§  141).  '  Kolbb  recommends  the  following  process  to  obtain 
the  contents  of  the  combustion  tube ; — ^When  the  decomposition  is  com- 
|)leted,  remove  the  charcoal,  insert  a  cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube, 
remove  every  particle  of  ash,  and  immerse  the  tube,  still  hot,  with  the 
:sealed  end  downwards,  into  a  beaker  filled  two-thirds  with  distilled 
water ;  the  tube  breaks  into  many  pieces,  and  the  contents  are  then  more 
readily  acted  upon.  As  in  this  method  the  ignition  of  compqunds  abound- 
ing in  nitrogen  may  be  attended  with  formation  of  cyanide  of  calcium  or 
cyanide  of  sodium,  the  separation  of  the  chloride  and  the  cyanide  of  sil- 
ver, if  required,  is  to  be  efiected  by  the  process  given  in  §  169,  6,  6 
(Neubaueb  and  Kebneb  *).  In  the  analysis  of  acid  organic  compounds 
containing  chlorine  (e.  g,^  chlorospii^oylic  acid),  the  chlorine  may  often 
be  determined  in  a  simpler  manner,  viz.,  by  dissolving  the  substance 
under  examination  in  an  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  evapora- 
ting t<>  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue,  by  which  means  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  present  is  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride  (Lowig). 

%■■      ■  ■  I  _    _  .       .  I 1 1  ■  _i  *■  —  -  -,  -  J ,_  tM_i-_M_ a. 

*  .innaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Phaim.  101,  324,  844. 
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6.  Li  more  readily  decomposable  oomponnds,  e,  g,^  in  the  substitution 
products  of  acids,  the  halogen  maj  also  be  determined  by  decomposing 
the  substance  by  contact  during  several  hours  with  water  and  sodium 
amalgam,  acidifying  the  fluid  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  ail- 
▼er  solution  (Kekul£  *), 


F.  Analysis  of  Obgakic  Coiipoukds  coNTAiKiNa  Ikoboakio  Bodies. 

§189. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic  bodies,  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantify  of  the  latter  before 
proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  carbon,  ^,  as  otherwise  the 
amount  of  the  organic  body  whose  constituents  have  furnished  the  car^- 
bonic  acid,  water,  <fec.,  not  being  known,  it  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  oxygen  from  the  loss. 

If  the  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds,  their 
bases  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  Fourth  Section ;  but 
in  cases  where  the  inorganic  bodies  are  of  a  nature  to  be  regarded  more 
or  less  as  impurities  {e,g.^  the  ash  in  coal),  they  may  usually  be  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  substance  in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum  ci-ucible,  or  in  a  plati- 
num dish.  In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  fusible  salts,  even 
long-continued  ignition  will  often  fail  to  efiect  complete  combustion,  as 
the  carbon  is  protected  by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen. In  such  cases,  the  best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  carbonize 
the  substance,  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  incinerate  the  undissolved 
residue ;  the  aqueous  solution  is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  ash. 

If  organic  compounds  whose  ash  contains  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime, 
or  strontia,  are  burnt  with  oxide  of 'copper,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  remains  combined  with' the  bases.  As,  in  many  cases,  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  thus  retained  is  not  constant,  and  the  results  are,  more- 
over, more  accurate  if  the  whole  amount  of  the  carbon  is  expelled  and 
weighed  as  carbonic  acid,  the  combustion  is  effected  with  chiomate  of 
lead,  with  addition  of  \  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  according  to  the  di- 
rections given  in  8  177.  Accurate  experiments  have  shown  that  in  this 
case  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  add  remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat,  and  the 
combustion  is  effected  according  to  §  178,  the  ash,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
may  be  determined  in  one  portion.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  the  process  of  combustion ; 
if  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  calculated,  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of  fused  borax 
(1 139,  IL,  c). 

In  burning  substances  containing  mercury,  the  arrival  of  any  of  the 
metal  at  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  may  be  prevented  by  having  a  layer 
of  copper-turnings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  by 
not  allowing  the  foremost  portion  to  get  too  hot. 

•  Jahreflb.  v.  Kopp.  n.  Will  1861,  882. 
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III.  Detebmination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Organic  Cohpouniw. 

The  methods  of  detenmning  the  equivalent  of  organic  oompounds  dif- 
fer essentially  according  to  the  properties  of  the  various  oomponnda. 
There  are  three  general  methods  in  use  for  this  purpose,  which  I  will 
proceed  to  describe. 

1.  We  ascertain  the  avwvmt  of  a  Sody  of  Jcnown  JEquivalenij  which 
forma  a  ivell-rJuM'acterized  Compound  luith  the  Substance  whose  JEqutvor 
lent  is  to  he  determined. 

This  method  is  pursued  in  determining  the  equivalent  of  the  organic 
acids  and  organic  bases,  and  of  many  indifferent  bodies  possessed  of  tiie 
property  of  combining  with  bases  or  adds.  We  occupy^  ourselves  here 
simply  with  the  process ;  the  mode  of  calculating  the  equivalent  from 
the  results  obtained  vrill  be  found  under  ^  The  Calculation  of  Analy- 
ses." 

a.  The  equivalent  of  organic  acids  is,  in  most  cases,  determined  from 
the  silver  salt,  because  the  analysis  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  there  is 
almost  always  the  positive  certainty  that  the  analy7ied  salt  is  not  a  basic 
or  hydrated  compound.  Other  salts  also  are,  however,  frequently  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  particularly  those  of  lead,  baryta,  and  lime.  (In 
the  analysis  of  the  lead  salts,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mintalre 
basic  for  neutral,  nor  in  the  analysis  of  the  baryta  and  lime  salts,  hy- 
drated for  anhydrous  salts.)  For  the  manner  in  which  the.  determina- 
tion of  the  bases  m.  question  \a  effected,  I  refer  to  Section  lY. 

h.  The  equivalent  of  orgofnic  bases  forming  well-crystallizable  salts 
with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  any  other  easily  determined  acid,  is  best 
ascertained  by  estimating,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  acid  contained  in 
a  weighed  amount  of  the  salt. 

If  the  salts  do  not  crystaUize,  a  known  quantity  of  the  dry  alkaloid  ia 

(after  v.  Liebio)  introduced  into  a  drying  tube 
I  ^fig^  95)^  which  is  then  accurately  weighed  with 

I  I  its  contents ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  hydrodiloric 

I  I  acid  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for 

9  A  I  some  time ;  the  tube  ultimately  heated  to  100^ 

i|^^^BH^^  (see  p.  38,  fig.  21),  and  a  stream  of  atmospheric  air 

^^^^!^^^^  transmitted  through  it ;  the  quantity  of  the  hy- 

^'  drochloric  acid  absorbed  is  found  from  the  increase 

in  the  weight  of  the  tube.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  may  be  controlled 
by  dissolving  the  hydrochlorate  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine 
from  the  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids 
may  be  determined  also  from  the  insoluble  double  salts  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  their  hydrochlorates  with  bichloride  of  plalii- 
num ;  the  double  chlorides  thus  produced  are  cautiously  ignited  (§  124), 
and  the  residuary  platinum  weighed. 

c.  In  the  case  of  vndiferent  bodies^  there  is  usually  no  choice  about 
the  matter,  and  we  have  to  determine  the  equivalent  from  the  lead  com- 
pound ;  since  many  of  these  substances  either  altogether  refuse  to  enter 
into  combination  with  other  bases  besides  lead,  or  only  form  with  them 
compounds  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Although  the 
determination  of  the  equivalent  of  an  indifferent  body  fr^m  the  compound 


■B  tbe  oxide  of  lead  will  ofteti  combine  with  mch  substances  in  varying 
proportions,  yet  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  always  interesting  in 
Hub- — that  we  learn  by  it  whether  the  organic  body  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  lead  without  alteration,  or  gives  up  water  npoii  entering  into 
combination. 

Organio  substances  will  also  occasionally  form  with  water  solid  and 
oiTat&UizBble  compounds,  by  Hie  analyids  of  which  the  equivalent  of  the 
otganic  body  may  be  detommied. 

§191. 
2.   Tlu  l^eafic   Graeity  of  the    Vapor  of  the  Compound  it  deter- 

Of  Uie  numerous  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  tLe  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  I  shall  describe  only  those  two  which  are  more 
frequently  employed  in  laboratories  as  the  simplest  and  most  suitable. 
In  all  determinations  of  vapor  densities  It  is  necessary  that  the  tempeta. 
tore  at  which  they  are  made  should  be  sufficiently  raised  (at  least  30— -40° 
ftbove  the  boiliug  point  of  the  snbBtBuces),  so  that  the  vapor  may  pos- 
aeisa  the  coefficient  of  eicpanidon  of  the  gases.  The  extreme  importance 
of  this  rule  ia  evident  from  the  &ct  that  at  temperatures  only  slightly 
above  the  boiling  point  higher  denaitiea  aie  found,  the  densities  decreas- 
ing with  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  becoming  constant  only  after 
a  certain  point. 

A,  Prockss  of  Dumas. 

The  following  are  tiie  outlines  of  this  method :— A  Jight  glass  globe, 
filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  esant  capacity  of  which  is  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, is  accurately  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  is  cal- 
culat«d  at  the  temperature  and  atmoEpherie  pressure  observed  during 
the  process  of  weighing,  and  the  result  subtiscted  from  the  first  weight : 
the  difference  expresses  the  weightof  the  exhausted  vesseL  A  more 
than  sufficient  qnantity  of  the  substance,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  is  then  inti'oduced  into  the  globe,  and 
exposed  to  a  uniform  temperature  suffieiently  above  the  beiling  point 
of  the  substance,  until  the  latter  ia  completely  converted  into  vapor, 
and  the  excess  expelled,  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  originally 
contained  in  the  globe ;  the  vessel  is  then  sealed  air-tight,  and  weighed. 
The  difference  between  the  weight  found  and  that  of  the  exhausted 
globe,  expresses  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  vapor ;  supplyiiqc 
thus  the  necessary  data  for  calculating  its  specific  gravity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  air  and  the 
viq)or  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thennomeinr  must  be 
noted  both  duriug  the  first  weighing  and  at  tiie  time  of  sealing  the  glass 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  substances  which  volatilize 
'without  suffering  decomposition.  To  obtain  aocniate  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  Hubstance  be  perfectly  pure. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process ;  for  the  manner  of  correct- 
ing and  calculating  the  results,  and  inferring  from  them  the  composition 
of  the  bodies  examined,  I  refer  to  §  204. 


1.  The  Substance. — From  6  to  8  grammes  are  reqnired.     1 
point  must  be  pretty  scoorately  known. 

2.  A  LIGHT  Glass  Globb  with  dbawm-out  Neck. 

An  ordinsxj  globe  of  pure  glass  is  selected,  free  fi-om  flaws  si 
from  250  to  600  e.  c. ;  it  is  car^illy  rinsed  with  wuter,  and  then  t 
dried.  AiWr  this,  it  is  completely  exhausted,  dry  air  readmitt 
and  the  same  operation  repeated.  The  neck  of  the  globe  is  the 
near  the  bulb,  and  drawn  out  in  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  ! 
The  extreme  point  is  cat  off,  and  the  edg 
rounded  over  the  spirit-lamp.  (This  point  ha 
sealed  air-tight  with  the  greatest  despatch,  a 
quent  stage  of  the  proceea,  it  is  advisable  to  u 
the  first  place,  whether  the  glass  of  Hie  globe 
fusible  or  not ;  this  may  be  done  by  trying  i 
point  on  the  original  neck  of  the  tklloon ;  h 
present  any  difficulty,  the  globe  is  unfit  for  th 
purpose.) 


Fig.  96. 


3.  A  SHALL  Ikon  ok  Copper  Vessel  for  tbi 


of  the  fluid  in  which  the  globe  is  to  be  heab 
97).  The  fluid  which  is  to  serve  as  bath  must  admit  of  being  b 
least  30 — 40°  beyond  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance  undei 
tion.  Oil  will  answer  the  purpose  in  nearly  all  cssen  where 
ture  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  is  required ;  however,  a  < 
calcium  bath — if  its  t«mperature,  which  in  a  perfectly  saturate! 
be  raised  to  180°,  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose — is  more  i 
than  an  oli-bath,  as  the  globe  may  be  more  easily  cleaned. 

4.  As  Appabatos  to  keep  the  Globe  in  Position. — Tl 
readily  made  with  a  handle  and  some  iron  wire.  During  the 
it  is  attached  to  a  retort«tand  (see  fig.  97). 

5.  A  quantity  of  Mercury  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  llie  g 

6.  A  GRADUATED  TuBE  uf  about  100  c.  c.  capacity. 

7.  A  Gas-  or  Spirit-lahp  and  Blowpipe. 

8.  A  correct  Barometer. 

9.  A  correct  Therhometbr,  oapnhle  of  indicating  the  hif^es 
heat  the  case  under  examination  may  require. 

6.  The  Jh-oeett. 

a.  Weigh  the  globe,  placing  a  thermometer  itudde  the  ci 
balance.  Leave  the  globe  for  ten  minutes  on  the  scale,  t^ 
whether  its  weight  remains  constant.  If  so,  the  weight  is  note' 
with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  indica 
thermometer  innide  the  case. 

(?.  Heat  the  globe  gently,  and  dip  the  point  deep  into  aboul 
the  substance,  which,  if  soKd,  must  have  been  liquefied  by  the  i 
of  a  gentle  heat.  (If  the  substance  under  examination  has  a  1 
point,  the  neck  and  point  of  the  globe  likewise  require  heatiuj 
against  the  fluid  solidifying  too  soon.)  When  the  globe  he 
which,  in  the  case  of  very  volatile  substances,  is  to  be  accelerati 
ping  ether  upon  it — the  fluid  enters  and  spreads  in  it,  I>o  no 
: than  6 — 7  grm. 
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y.  Heat  the  contenta  of  Uie  vessel  3  to  from  40  to  {>0°,  and  immeras 
the  globe  by  meaiiB  of  the  apparatuu  4,  aod  also  a  thennometer,  in  the 
bath,  ha  ehown  in  fig.  97. 

Kaiae  the  temperature  of  the 
b»th  to  between  30  and  40° 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the 
subBtance.*  As  soon  ns  the  tem- 
perature in  the  globe  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance,  the  vapor 
of  the  latter  rushes  out  through 
the  orifice  of  the  neck ;  .the  force 
of  the  current  increases  at  first 
with  the  temperature  of  the  bath, 
but  dlouuishes  afterwards  by 
degrees,  and  finallj  (after  about 
iri  minutes)  oeasea  altogether. 
Should  any  of  the  vapor  have 

condensed  into  drops  in  the  point  P'K'  O'- 

of  the  neck  projecting  out  of 

the  bath,  these  iiiay  be  at  once  reconverted  into  vapor,  by  moving  a  piece 
of  red-hot  charcoal  to  and  fro  under  it.  The  moment  that  a  perfect 
equilibrium  is  fully  established  at  the  desired  temperature,  seal  the  point 
of  the  globe,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  blowpipe,  and  note  immediate- 
ly after  the  height  of  the  thermometei\i  To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
point  is  hermetically  sealed,  you  need  simply  direct  a  current  of  air 
through  the  blowpipe  upon  the  projecting  point  of  the  ueck  :  if  the  tube 
is  closed  hermetically,  a  small  portion  of  the  vapor  condensea,  forming  a 
column  of  fluid,  which  is  retained  in  the  end  of  the  tube  by  capilluy 
attraction ;  this  is  not  observed  if  the  tube  is  not  hermetically  sealed. 
The  height  of  the  barometer  also  is  noted  again,  if  it  has  changed  since 
the  first  observation.  . 

5.  Remove  the  sealed  globe  from  the  bath,  allow  to  cool,  wash  most 
carefully,  wipe  perfectly  dry,  and  weigh  again  in  the  same  manner  as 

E.  Immerse  the  pointed  end  of  the  globe  in  its  entire  length  iu  mercury, 
scratch  a  mark  with  a  file  near  the  end,  and  break  oil' the  point ;  where- 
upon the  mercury  will  immediately  rush  into  the  globe,  a  vacuum  having 
been  created  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor.  (In  this  operation, 
place  the  glass  globe  iu  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  rest  the  latter  upon 
the  edge  of  the  mercurial  trough.)  If  the  globe,  at  the  moment  of  seal- 
ing, was  perfectly  free  from  air,  it  will  fill  completely  with  mercury ; 
otherwise,  an  air-bubble  will  remain  in  it.  In  either  case  transfer  the 
ntercury  from  the  globe  to  the  graduat«d  tube  (6),andmeasureaceuratelj; 
if  there  was  air  in  the  globe  at  the  moment  of  sealing  it,  fill  it  now  with 
water,  and  measure  also  the  volume  of  the  latter  liquid :  the  difierence 
between  the  volume  of  the  raerciu-y  and  that  of  the  water  shows  the 
volume  of  the  air  whieh  had  remained  in  the  globe. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  nearly  accurate  results  ;  for 
the  manner  of  calculating  the  latter,  I  refer  to  §  201. 

*  If  a  chloride  of  oalciam  or  oil  bath  is  used,  70U  most  endenvor  to  maiotaiii 
a  nsifoim  tempeTBtnre  towards  the  end  of  the  prooeas,  which  ma;  be  eaoily 
effected  by  properly  tegnlating  the  heat. 
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B.  FROcxas  OF  Gay-Lubsac. 
Wliilst  bj  the  method  of  Dumas  the  weight  of  the  Rmotmt  of  snbstmnoe 
is  determined,  which  yields  under  definite  circnmstanc«s  &  known  volnme 
of  vapor,  by  Gay-Lubsac's  method  is  determined  the  volume  of  vapor 
yielded  under  definite  circumstiuices  by  r  previously  weighed  amount  of 
substance.  The  original  process  has  been  judiciously  modified  by  H. 
ScHlFF.*  The  apparatus  is  excessively  simple,  but  can  only  be  employed 
for  temperatures  under  200", — it  is  e^iedally  suited  for  temperatuns 
under  100°. 

The  cylinder  a  {fig.  98),  which  13  deatined  to  meaanre  the  Tolome  of 
the  vapor,  is  30 — 35  cm.  high  tad 
about  2  cm.  wide ;  it  is  provided 
with  a  millimetre  scale,  extending 
to  the  open  end ;  a  t^ble  wbich  must 
previoiuly  be  drawn  up,  shows  the 
c.  c  corresponding  to  like  marks  (p. 
19).  The  outer  cylinder  b  is  about 
40  cm.  high,  and  broad  in  pro]M>r- 
tion.  The  height  ofthelatterin  the 
inside  must  be  accurately  known  in 
mm.  The  haudle  c,  which  is  filled 
with  lead,  embracer  the  closed  end 
of  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of 
four  springs.  The  weight  of  this 
handle  must  suffice  to  depress  the 
tube  when  filled  with  vapor,  and 
must  therefore  be  about  130  grm., 
if  the  above  dimensions  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  handle  bears  a 
lateral  hook,  on  which  the  thermo- 
met«r  is  hung. 

A  layer  of  mercury,  about  15  mm. 
high,  is  first  put  into  the  ont«r 
cylinder  i.  The  meaauringcylinder 
is  perfectly  filled  with  mercury, and 
inverted  in  a  shallow  mercurial 
trough.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
fluid  te  be  vaporized  in  a  bulb  of 
thin  glass  (fig.  99)  is  now  placed 
Y\g  ge,  underneath  the  opening  of  the  mea- 

suring cylinder,  and  allowed  to  as- 
cend ;  the  cylinder  a  is  then  transported  te  b,  with  the  aid  of  « 
long-handled  iroQ  spoon,  of  the  same  form  as  is  in  general  use 
for  comfaustioue  in  oxygen. 

The  bursting  of  the  bulb  and  the  formation  of  vapor  are 

next  brought  about  by  filling  the  outer  cylinder  b  cautiously 

Fig.  99.    and  up  to  the  top  with  a  hot  fluid.     According  to  the  boiling 

point  of  the  sulratance  we  use  for  this  purpose  either  boiling 

water,  or  some  saline  solution,  preferably  dilute  glycerine  or  a  solution 

of  chloride  of  calcium  in  dilute  glycerine.     The  specific  gravity  of  the 

Lot  fluid  is  to  be  determined  in  a  suitable  manner  (according  to  H.  Schiff, 

■  Zeitschritt  t.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  820. 
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by  means  of  an  areometer).  The  outer  cylinder  stands  on  a  strong 
low  tripod  in  a  small  glass  trough ;  the  latter  serves  to  receive  the  fluid, 
which  is  ejected  by  the  vapor  as  it  forms ;  it  is,  moreover,  filled  nearly  up 
to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder  with  the  hot  fluid,  in 
order  that  the  mercury  may  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  rate  of  cooling  will  have  become  so  much  slower  that  the 
volume  of  the  vapor  may  be  considered  stationary.  Finally,  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  are  noted,  also  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
measuring  tube,  and  in  the  outer  cylinder  (the  latter  being  read  off  on  the 
scale  of  the  measuring  tube). 

C.  The  determination  of  the  vapor  densities  of  bodies  of  high  boiling 
points  is  made  after  the  method  of  Deville  and  Troost,*  for  a  description 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoir. 

§  192. 

3.  A  great  many  indifferent  organic  bodies  absolutely  refuse  to  combine 
with  bases  or  acidis ;  or  only  form  with  them  compounds,  from  which  the 
equivalent  of  the  organic  body  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  equiva- 
lent of  such  substance  is  determined  by  producing  by  the  action  of  adds, 
bases,,  halogens,  (be.,  upon  the  body  under  examination,  new  compoimds 
of  known  or  ascertainable  equivalents.  Or,  lastly,  the  equivalent  is  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  the  compound  in  question  has  been 
formed.  In  cases  of  this  description,  that  equivalent  is  assumed  to  be  the 
correct  on^  which  permits  the  most  simple  explanation  of  the  processes 
of  formation  and  decomposition. 

This  mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  substances  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  detail  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  universally  appli- 
cable methods. 

«  Oompt.  Bend.  48, 299;  AxmaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Fharm.  118,  42. 
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2-945  :  2'499  ::  100  :  « 
w  =  84-85, 

which  means  that  your  analysis  shows  100  parts  of  snbdiloride  of  mer- 
coiy  to  contain  84-85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15*15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  is  known  to  consist  of  2  eq.  mer- 
cury and  1  eq.  chlorine,  and  as  the  equivalent  numbers  of  both  these 
elements  are  also  known,  the  true  percentage  composition  of  die  body 
may  be  readily  calculated  from  these  data.  When  analyzing  substances 
of  known  composition  for  practice,  the  results  theoretically  calculated 
a^d  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are  usually  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as 
this  enables  the  student  at  once  to  perceive  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  analysis  has  been  performed. 

Thus  for  instance — 

Found.  Caloolated  (compare  g  84,  b). 

Mercury 84-85 84-94 

Chlorine 15  15 1 5  -06 


100-00  100-00 


b.   Gases  which  have  been  determined  by  Measfwre. 

§  195. 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before 
the  percentage  by  weight  can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weights  of  a  definite  volume  of  the  various  gases  have 
been  severally  determined  by  accurate  experiments,  this  calculation  also 
is  a  simple  rule-of- three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be  measured  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  which  the  known  relation  of  weight  to  volume  re- 
fers.    The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are : 

Tefmperatwre  and  Atmospheric  Pressv/re, 
Besides  these,  the 

Tension  of  the  Aqvsous  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  cases  where  water  is  used  as  the  confiin- 
ing  fluid,  or  generally  where  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist 
state. 

The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  Y.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases 
there  enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  0°,  and  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure of  0*76  metre  of  mercury.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at  onother 
temperature  and  another  height  of  the  barometer,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
0°  and  0*76  of  the  barometer. 

a.  JReduction  of  a  Vclwrne  of  Gas  of  any  given  Temperature  to  0®, 
or  any  other  Temperature  between  0°  and  100*^, 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were  for- 
merly universally  adopted:  — 

1.  All  gases  expand  Alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 

2.  Tlie  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Althou^  the  oorrectness  of  these  propositlonB  has  not  beenfuQj 
confirmed  bj  the  minute  investigationfl  of  Magnus  and  Regnault,  jet 
they  may  be  safely  followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those 
gases  which  are  most  frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical 
processes^  as  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  di&r 
from  each  other,  and  as  there  is  never  any  very  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which  the  gases  are  Beverallj 
measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

0-3665 

as  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
truth;  in  other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when 
heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boUing  point  of  wfiter.  They  expand, 
therefore,  for  every  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

2;?^=0-003666. 
100 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  1  c.  a  of  gas  at  0^  will  occupy 
at  10%  we  find 

lx[l  + (10x0003665)]  =  1-03665. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  c.  c.  at  0^  will  occapy 
at  10°,  we  find 

100  x[l  + (10x0-003665)] 
=  100x  1-03665- 103-665. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  c  c.  at  lO^^'will  occupy  at  0®, 
we  find 

1 =0-965. 

1  + (10x0-003665) 

How  much  space  do  103*665  c.  c.  at  10°  occupy  at  0°  ? 

103-666 


1  + (10x0-003665) 


=100. 


The  general  rule  of  these  calculations  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 
To  <»ilculate  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temper- 
ature, we  have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  volume 
unit,  which  is  done  by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  thermometrical  difference  by  0*003665  ;  and  then  to  multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in  the  analytical  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature, we  have  to  divide  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in  the 
analytical  process,  by  1  -f-  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  ther- 
mometrical difference  by  0-003665. 

/Si.  deduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Gets  of  a  certain  given  Density  to 
•76  Metre  Sarometric  Presswre^  or  any  other,  given  JPreesure. 

According  to  the  law  of  Mabiotte,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely 
as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  in  accordance  with  this,  a  gas 
occupies  the  greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  less 
space  the  greater  the  pressure  upon  it. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  c.  c  at  a  pressure  of 
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1    atmoephere,  it  will  occupy  1  c.  o.  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres, 
and  100  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  i^  atmosphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of 
a  certain  given  tension  to  760  mm.  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other  given 
pressure,  «.^.,  1000  mm.,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  analysis  of 


Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  100  c.  c.  at  780  mm.  bar.,  how  much 
space  will  it  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  780::  100  :x 
0?= 102-63. 

How  much  space  wiU  100  c.  c.  at  750  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  760::  100  :x 
aj= 98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  c.  c.  at  760  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  1000  mm.  ? 

1000:  760::  150:  a? 
a?=lU. 

y^  Heduction  of  tl^e  Volwrne  of  a  Oas  acUurctted  vnth  Aqiieotu  Vapor ^ 
to  its  ctctiud  Volvme  in  the  Dry  State, 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temper- 
atures, to  assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  ten- 
sion of  the  aqueous  vapor) — which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  up- 
on the  temperature,  and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  in 
v€ieuo  or  in  any  gaseous  atmosphere — ^is  usually  expressed  by  the  height 
of  i\  column  of  mercury  counterbalancing  it.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  tension  for  the  various  temperatures  at  which  an- 
alyses  are  likely  to  be  made.* 

TABLE. 


Tenfllon  of  the 

Tension  of  the 

Temperataie 

aqueouB  vapor   ' 

Tempentnre 

aqneoQS  vapor 

(in  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 

(in  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 

milliinetreB. 

millunetres. 

0 

4-525 

21 

18505 

1 

4-867 

22 

19-675 

2 

5-231 

23 

20-909 

3 

5-619 

24 

22-211 

4 

6-032 

25 

23-582 

6 

6-471 

26 

26<)26 

6 

6-939 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-436 

28 

28-148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-882 

9 

8-525 

30 

81-602 

10 

9-126 

31 

83-464 

11 

9751 

32 

35-419 

12 

10-421 

33 

87-473 

18 

11130 

34 

39-630 

U 

11-882 

35 

41-898 

15 

12-677 

36 

44*268 

16 

18-519 

37 

46-758 

17 

14-409 

88 

49-368 

18 

15-351 

39 

52103 

19 

16-345 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-396 

Compare  Magnns,  Pogg.  Annal.  61,  247. 
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Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  Tolmne  is,  ceeteriapartlnUj 
always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercnry ;  since  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  mixes  with 
the  gas,  and  the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the  column  of  air 
that  presses  upon  the  gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  pressure. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  pressure  upon  the  gas,  we  must  therefore  sub-  ' 
tract  from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as  is  neutralized  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  c.  c.  at  759  mm.  bar., 
the  temperature  of  the  confining  water  being  15^;  how  much  space 
would  this  volume  of  gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and  at  760  mm.  of  the 
barometer? 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15^  =  12*677 ;  the  gas 
is  consequently  not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  mm.,  but  under 
the  actual  pressure  of  759  -  12-677  =  746-323  mm. 

The  calculation  is  now  very  simple ;  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  shown 
in  /B ;  we  say, 

760:  746-323::  100:  a? 
a?  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calculaticms 
in  a  and  j8,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions  to 
which  the  data  of  Table  Y.  refer,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  now  be 
readily  calculated  by  substituting  the  weight  for  the  volume,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  simple  rule  of  three. 

What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  nitrogen  in  an  analyzed  sub- 
stance, of  which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  30  c.  c.  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at 
0^,  and  760  mm.  bar.  ? 

In  Table  Y.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  0^,  and 
760  mm.  bar.,  weighs  1*25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly : 

1000:  1*25456::  30:  a? 
X  =  0*0376. 

And  then : 

0*5  :  0*0376::  100  :x 

X  =  7*52. 

The  analyzed  substance  contains  consequently  7*52  per  coit.  by 
weight  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Calcutation  of  the  Hesulh  into  I^er-cents  hy  Weight,  in  Cami 
where  the  Sody  sought  hoe  been  eepanrated  in  Comhinationy  or  where  a 
Compwund  has  to  be  detemwnied  from  one  of  its  Constituents, 

§  196. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in 
its  own  form,  but  in  some  other  form,  e.^.,  carbonic  acid  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  sulphur  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  chlorine  by 
a  standard  solution  of  iodine,  dec.,  its  quantity  must  first  be  reckoned 
from  that  of  the  compound  found  before  the  csdculation  described  in  1 
can  be  made. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged 
method. 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  have 
found  1  grm.  of  waiter;  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  oontain  ? 
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An  equivalent  of  water  consists  of: 

1  of  hydrogen 

8  of  oxygen 

9  water. 
We  say  accordingly : 

9  :  1 : :  1  :  aj 
a=0-lllll. 

From  the  abbve  proportion  results  the  following  equation : 

1     , 

or  0-11111  xl=«. 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms : 

Water  xO'llUl=zJS]/droffen. 

Example. — 

617  of  water;  how  much  hydrogen? 
517xO-lllll=57-444. 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  above  proportion : 

9  1 


1 

X 

1 

9 

X 

1 

X 

___ 

_ 

"* 

9 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms, 

Water  divided  6y  9  =  Hydrogen. 

Example. — 

517  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen  ? 

517 
-g-=57-444. 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  by 
which  to  multiply  or  divide  the  weight  of  the  compound,  in  order  to 
find  the  weight  of  the  constituent  sought  (comp.  Table  III.*). 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  the  double 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  latter  by  15*96,' or  multiplying  it  by  0*06269;  thus  the 
carbon  may  be  calculated  from  the  carbonic  acid  by  multiplying  the 
wei^t  of  the  latter  by  0*2727,  or  dividing  it  by  3-666. 

These  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  simple,  convenient,  and  easy  to 
remember  as  in  the  case  of  hvdrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the 
«»e  of  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  general  expres- 
sion,  viz., 

CarhonJ^OA^y^Z^ri^^^^. 
11  ^ 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  voluma 
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which  ifl  derived  from  the  proportion 

22 :  6  : :  the  carbonic  acid  found :  x. 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 
reference  to  table  lY.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituent  son^t 
for  every  number  of  the  compound  found,  from  1  to  9 ;  the  operator 
need,  therefore,  simply  add  the  several  values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  we  find : — 

TABLE. 


FMBd. 
WKtar 

1 

o-iiiu 

1 

0'«919 

S 

o^sns 

4 
0-44444 

6 
01SII5B6 

6 
O'fl0V7 

T 

■ 

n—aw 

• 

ItRBOO 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  0*11111  of  hy- 
drogen, that  5  parts  oT  water  contain  0*55555  of  hydrogen ;  9  parts, 
1-00000,  Ac. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrogen  is  con- 
tained in  5' 17  parts  of  water,  we  find  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5 
parts,  for  ^  part,  and  for  j^  parts,  thus : — 

0*55555 

0-011111 

0-0077778 

0-6744388 

Why  the  niunbera  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

0-66555 
0-11111 
0-77778 

1-44444 

is  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding 
the  value  for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (6  +  1  +  7  =  13)  and  not  for  5-17. 
This  reflection  shows  also  that,  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained 
in  517  ports  of  water,  the  points  must  be  transposed  as  follows : — 

55-555 
1-1111 
0-77778 

57-44388 

3.   CaJ4!ul<Uian  of  the  JResvlts  of  Tndirect  Analyses  into  JPer- Cents 

by   Weight. 

§  197. 

The  import  of  the  term  "  indirect  analysis^  as  defined  in  §  161,  p.  337, 
shows  sufficiently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  calculations  which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The 
selection  of  the  right  way  must  be  left  in  every  special  case  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  analyst.     I  will  here  give  the  mode  of  calculating  the  re- 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  rolame. 
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suits  in  the  more  important  indirect  separations  described  in  Section  Y. 
Thej  maj  serve  as  examples  for  other  similar  calculations. 

a.  Indirect  I)ei&rmmation  of  Soda  and  Potasaa, 

This  is  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  chlorides,  and  the 
chlorine  contained  in  them. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Suppose  we  haye  found  3  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  in  these  3  gnn.  1'6888  of  chlorine. 

Eq.  Ohloxine.  Bq.  K  GL  Chlorine  found. 

35-46  :        74-57      ::       1-6888 : » 

X         =      3-5514. 

If  all  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  would  amount  to  3*5514.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the 
difference  (i.^.,  3-55 1£ — 3=0*5514),  which  is  calculated  as  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  CI  and  that  of  Na  CI 
(16*11)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Na  CI  (58*46),  as  the  difference  found  is 
to  the  chloride  of  sodium  present : — 

16-11  :  58*46 ::  0-551 4  :« 
aj=2NaCl 
and  3—2=1  K  CL 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived  : — 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2-1029,  deduct 
from  the  product  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  3-6288 ;  the  product  expresses  the  quantity  of  dhloride  of  sodium 
contained  in  the  mixed  chloride. 

The  calculation  may  also  be  made  by  help  of  the  subjoined  formuliB 

(COLLCBS*). 

W=^eight  of  mixed  chlorides 
C=    "        "chlorine. 
Na  Ct=Cx  7*631  l)-(Wx  3*6288) 
K  C1=«=(W  X  4-6288)  -  (C  x  7-631 1) 
Na  0=(C  X  4*0466)  -  (W  x  1*9243) 
K  0=(W  X  2-9243)  -  (C  x  4-8210). 

h.  Indirect  Determination  of  StronHa  and  lAnne, 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonates, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154,  7).  Suppose  we  have 
found  2  gnn.  of  mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grm.  0*7383  of  carbonic 

acicL 

Eq.  G  Ofl  Eq.  8iO,  0  0«  CO,  found. 

22         :  73-75  ::        0-7383 :« 

ar  =        2-47498. 

If^  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  were  combined  with 
strontia,  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2-47498  grm. 
The  deficiency,s:^*47498  is  proportional  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  pre- 
sent, which  is  calculated  as  foUows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  Sr  O,  C  O,,  and  the  equiva- 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci,  Ifaroh,  1864,  p.  846. 
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le&t  of  Oa  O,  C  O,  (2a*75;f  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Ga  O,  C  O.  (M)),«a 
the  diflerence  found  is  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contAined  in  the  mixed 
salt: — 

23-75:  50 ::  0-47498  :» 


I 


The  mixthre,  therefore,  confflsts  <^  1  grm.  carbonate  of  lime  and  I 
gvnL  carbonate  of  strontia. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  3*3523,  deduct  from  ihe  product 
the  sum  of  the  carbonates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2*10626 ;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  carboniite  of  lime. 

c.  Indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  169, 1). 

Let  us  suppose  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  to  have 
weighed  2  grm«,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  to  have  amounted  to  0*1  gnn.  How  much 
chlorine  is  there  in  the  mixed  salt,  and  how  much  bromine  ? 

The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  difierence  between  the 
weight  of  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present,  and  that  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  which  has  replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  calculation  which  follows : — 

The  diiierence  between  the  equivalents  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  to  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  sUver  as  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  is  to  a;,  t.«.,  to  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  pres- 
ent in  the  mixture  :<•— 

44*54:187-97::0'l:aj 
a;=0*422025. 

The  2  grm.  of  the  mixture  therefore  contained  0*422025  grm.  bromide 
of  silver,  and  consequently  2 -0*422025=  1*577975  grm.  diloride  of 
silver. 

It  results  from  the  above,  that  we  need  sim^^y  multiply  the  ascer- 
tained decvease  of  weight  by 

187*97^     ,     4*22025 
44*64      '  ^ 

to  find  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver  originally  present  in  the  ana- 
lyzed mixture.  And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the 
amount  df  the  chloride  of  silver ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce  the 
quantities  of  Chlorine  and  bromine,  as  directed  in  §  196,  and  the  per- 
centages, as  directed  in  §  193. 

SUPFUEMEKT  TO   I. 

(nKKARKfl  <ON  J^OSS  ASD    9ZCE8S  IV  ANALYSES^  JkKD  OK  TAXIKO  THB 

JlTBBAOE. 

§   1'9«. 

If,  in  ihe  analysis  of  a  substackco,  ome  of  the  eonstitoentB  is  estimated 
from  the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  Iby  subtracting  from  the  original 
weight  of  the  axialyzed  substanee  ^e  ascertained  united  weight  of  the 
other  constituents,  it  is  evident  that  vol  the  subsequent  percentage  calcu- 
lation the  sum  total  must  invariably  be  100.     Every  loss  suSered  or 
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exoesB  obtamed  in  the  determination  of  the  several  constituents  will, 
of  course,  fall  exclusively  upon  ihe  one  constituent  which  is  estimated 
from  the  loss.  Henco  estimations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered 
accurate,  unless  the  other  conetitueDts  have  been  determined  bj  good 
methods,  and  with  the  greatest  care.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  will^ 
of  course,  be  the  greater,  the  less  the  number  of  constituents  determined 
in  the  direct  way. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  eveiy  constituent  of  the  analyzed  compound 
has  been  determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results  ab- 
solutely accuiute,  the  united  weight  oi  the  several  constituents  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  analyzed  substance.  Since, 
however,  as  we  have  seen  in  8  96,  certain  inaccuracies  attach  to  every 
analysis,  without  exception,  uie  sum  total  of  the  results  in  the  percen- 
tage calculation  will  sometimes  exceed,  and  sometimes  £Gdl  short  of^ 
100. 

In  all  cases  of  this  description,  the  only  proper  way  is  to  give  the 
results  as  actually  foimd. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Pelouzb  found,  in  his  analysis  of  chromate  of 
chloride  of  potassium, 

Potassium  21*88 

Chlorine  19-41 

Chromic  acid      58*21 


99-50    , 
BsHZKLins,  in  his  analysis  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  potassa^ 

Potassa  12-8 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium      86*8 


99*6 


Plattnsb,  in  his  analysis  of  pyrrhotine. 

Of  Fahlim.  Of  BnuedL 

Iron        59-72  59-64 

Sulphur  40-22  40*45 


99*94  100*07 

It  is  altogether  inadmiHsible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or  ex- 
cess proportionately  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analyzed  com- 
pound, as  such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the 
several  estimations  in  the  same  measure  ;  moreover,  such  ^^  doctoring  '^ 
of  the  analysis  deprives  other  chemists  of  the  power  of  judging  of  its 
accuracy.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  to  confess  having  obtained  some- 
what too  little  or  somewhat  too  much  in  an  analysis,  provided,  of  course, 
the  deficiency  or  excess  be  confined  within  certain  limits^  which  differ 
in  different  analyses,  and  which  the  experienced  chemist  always  knows 
how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it 
is  usual  to  take  the  mean  as  the  most  correct  result.     It  is  obvious  that 
an  average  of  the  kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  the  less  the  re-  f 
suits  of  ike  several  analyses  differ,     ^e  results  of  the  several  analyses 
must,  however,  also  be  given,  or,  at  aU  events,  the  maximnm   and 
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Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analjrsia  is  not  dependent  upon  the  qnantitj 
of  BTihjstance  employed  (provided  always  this  quantity  he  not  altogether 
too  small),  the  average  of  the  results  of  several  analyses  is  to  he  taken 
quite  independently  of  the  quantities  used ;  in  other  words,  you  must 
not  add  together  the  quantities  used,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wei^ts 
obtained  in  the  several  analyses  on  the  other,  and  deduce  from  tibese 
data  the  percentage  amount ;  but  you  must  calculate  the  latter  from 
the  results  of  each  analysis  separately,  and  then  take  the  mean  of  the 
numbers  so  obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifty  per  cent, 
of  A ;  and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  follow- 
ing results : 

(1)  2  grm.  AB  gave  0*99  grm.  of  A. 

(2)  60  '*  "     24-00  " 

From  1,  it  results  that  AB  contains  49*50  per  cent,  of  A. 
it     2,  *'  "  48-00         '^ 


Total 97-50 

Mean 48*75 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  say 

2 -f  50=52  of  AB  gave  0*99+24-00=24*99  of  A, 

therefore  100  of  AB  contain  48*06  of  A ; 

for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  desttoys  nearly 
altogether  the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  (1)  upon  the  aver- 
age, on  account  of  the  proportionally  small  amount  of  substiEUice  used. 

n.  Deduction  of  Empibical  FoBMULiB. 

§  199- 

If  the  percentage  composition  of  a  substance  is  known,  a  so-called  em- 
pirical formula  may  be  deduced  from  this ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  several  constituents  may  be  expressed  in  equivalents — 
in  a  formula  which,  upon  recalculation  in  per-cents  will  give  numbers 
corresponding  perfectly,  or  nearly,  with  those  obtained  by  the  analysis. 
We  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  expression  of  empirical  for- 
mula, in  the  case  of  all  substances  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the 
equivalent,  as  «.gr  woody  fibre,  mixed  substances,  &c. 
^The  me4od  of  deducing  empirical  formuLe  kv^rj  simple,  «md  wiU  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  reflections : — 

How  shoidd  we  proceed  to  find  the  relative  number  of  equivalents  in 
carbonic  acid? 

We  should  say : — 

The  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  add,  as  1  is  to  a?,  t.e.,  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  acid ; 

8  :  16::  1 :« 

»=:2. 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  find  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
bon  by  the  following  proportion : — 
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6  :  6  ::        1        :        ar 

(equivalent  of  carbon)  (carbon  in  one  equivalent 

of  carbonic  acid) 

Xz=:h 

Now  let  ns  suppose  we  did  not  know  the  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  simplj  its  percentage  composition,  viz., 

27*273  carbon 
72-727  oxygen 


100*000  carbonic  acid ; 

the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents  might  still  be  ascertained,  even 
though  any  other  given  number,  say  100,  be  selected  for  the  equivalent 
of  carbonic  add.    Let  us  suppose  we  adopt  100  as  the  equivalent  of  car- 


bonic  acid ;  thus, 
8 

:               72-727 

(Eq.O) 

(Amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
assumed  eq.  100) 
»=90910 

ind 

6 

:               27-273                :: 

(Eq.C) 

(Amount  of  carbon  in  the 
assumed  eq.  100) 
a;=4-5455. 

1  :  X 


We  see  here  that  although  the  ntMnhers  which  express  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  carbon  have  changed,  yet 
the  rdaUve  proportion  itself  remains  the  same ;  since 

4-5465:  9-0910::  1  :  2. 

The  process  may  accordingly  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

Assume  any  number,  say  100  (because  this  is  the  most  convenient), 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  compound,  and  ascertitin  how  often  the  equiva- 
lent of  each  constituent  severally  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  the  same 
constituent  present  in  100  parts.  When  you  have  thus  found  the  num- 
bers expressing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  you  have 
attained  your  purpose — viz.,  the  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula. 
Still,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  numbers  found  to  the  simplest  expres- 
sion. 

Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  e,g.j  the  deduction  of 
the  empirical  formula  for  mannite. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  is 

39-66  of  carbon 

7*69  of  hydrogen 
62-76  of  oxygen 


100-00 


This  gives  the  following  proportions : 

6:  39*66::1:»  «=  6-693 

1:    7-69::l:aj  »= 7-690 

8:52-76::l  :x  a=6-593 
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We  hmve  now  the  empirical  formula  for  mannite,  yiz., 

^««98  Ht«*  ^«ttt8 

A  glance  shows  that  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxjgen ;  and  the  question  is  now 
whether  the  relative  proportion  found  may  not  be  expressed  bj  smaller 
numbers. 

A  simple  calculation  suffices  to  answer  this  question,  viz., 

6-593:  7-690::60:a? 

(Any  other  number  might  be  substituted  for  60,  as  the  third  term  of 
the  proportion,  but  60  is  very  suitable,  since  it  is  divisible  without  re- 
mainder by  most  of  the  numbers.) 

a;=70 

We  have  accordingly  now  the  simple  formula, 

Cflo     H«     Oao  =  C,     Hy     Or 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  given  above  having  been  cal- 
culated from  the  formula,  of  course  the  latter  is  evolved  again  without 
ambiguity.     Now  let  us  take  the  results  of  an  actual  analysis. 

Oppebhann  obtained,  upon  the  combustion  of  1*593  grm.  mannite^ 
with  oxide  of  copper,  2*296  carbonic  acid  and  1*106  water.  This  gives 
in  per-cents, 

39*31  carbon 

7*71  hydrogen 
52*98  oxygen 


100-00 
which,  calculated  as  above,  gives 

^6tm  "H^t^o  ^vtn 

as  the  first  expression  of  the  empirical  formula ;  and  by  the  propo!r- 
tion: 

6*652  :  7*710=6  :  x 
a?::  7*06 

A  glance  at  these  numbers  shows  that  7*06  may  be  propM*]y  ex- 
changed for  7,  and  also  that  the  difference  between  6*552  and  6*622  is 
so  Irifling  Uiat  both  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  number,  l^ese 
considerations  lead  therefore  likewise  to  the  fontmla 

The  proof  wfiether  the  foi*mula  bi  correct  or  not  is  obtained  by  its  re- 
calculation in  per-cents.  The  less  the  calculated  percentage  differs  from 
that  found,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of 
the  formula.  K  the  difference  is  more  considerable  than  can  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  defects  inherent  in  the  methods,  thei'e  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  formula  fallacious,  in  which  ease  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  more  correct  one ;  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances of  which  the  equivalent  is  not  known,  different  formulae  may  be 
deduced  from  one  and  the  same  analysis,  or  from  several  very  nearly 
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corresponding  analyses ;  smce  the  numbers  fonnd  are  never  absohitelj 
correct,  but  only  approximate. 

ThuBy  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  mannite : 

Calculated  Found 

for                         for  ■     . 

Ce        39-66        Cs        S9^7  39-31 

Ht          7-69        Hg         7-44  7-71 

Ob        52-76         Og        52-89  §2-98 


100-00  100-00  100-00 

IIL     I>K»t€TION  OF   IUtIOKAL   FoBMVUE. 

§  200. 

If  both  the  percentage  composition  and  the  equivalent  of  a  substance 
are  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  its  rational  formula — ^that  is,  a  formula 
expressing  not  only  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  but  also 
their  absolute  number. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  for  illustration : — 

1.  Deduelion  of  the  Hatienal  JFormula  of  ffypowlphwrie  Add. 

Analysis  has  ^ven,  in  the  first  place,  the  percentage  composition  of 
hyposulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  hyposulphate  of  potassa,  vll, 

Sulphur      .....  44-44     Potassa 39-661 

Oxygen 65*56     Hyposulphuric  acid       .     60-449 

Hyposulphuric  acid  .     100.00     Hyposulphate  of  potassa  100-000 

(Equivalent  of  potassa=47-ll) 
-N'ow: 

39-551  :  60-449 : :  47-11  :  x  aj=72 


Hence  72  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituents  contained 
In  hyposulphuric  acid — ^in  other  terms,  the  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric 
add. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  acid, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  a  hypothetical  one,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do 
in  the  case  of  mannite. 

Thus  we  may  state  at  once  : 

100:  44-44::72:aj  a;=32; 

«.«.  =the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  sulphur ;  and  again : 

100  :  55-56 ::  72  :aj  a;=40; 

».«.=:the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen. 

Now  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  i,e,  16,  is  contained  twice  in  32  ;  and 
the  equivalent  of  oxygen,  Lt.  8,  is  contained  five  times  in  40  ;  the  ra- 
tional formula  for  hyposulphuric  acid  is  accordingly. 

Si  O^ 

2.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formvla  of  JBenzoic  Acid, 

Stbithouse  obtained  from  0*3807  hydrated  benzoic  acid,  dried  at  100^, 
0*9575  carbonic  acid  and  0-1698  water. 
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0-4287  benzoaie  of  edlyer,  dried  at  100'',  gave  0*202  silver.    From 
these  numbers  result  the  following  percentage  compositions : — 

Carbon 68-67    Oxide  of  silver    .    .    .    60*67 

Hydrogen      •    •     •    •      4*95    Benzoic  acid  ....     49*33 
Oxygen 26-38 


Benzoate  of  silver   •    .  100*00 


Hydrated  benzoic  acid  100*00 

(Equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  silver=l  15*97) 

50*67  :  49-33 : :  115*97  :  x  a?=112*904 

i.e,  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid ;  that  of  the  hydrated  acid 
accordingly=l  12*904 +9=121*904  ;  we  say  therefore  now 


100  :  68*67  : :  121*904  :  x  a?=83*711 

100  :    4*95  : :  121*904 .:  x  x=  6*035 

100  :  26*38  : :  121*904  :  x  a;=32*158 

6  is  contained  in  83*711         13*95  times 
1  «  6035  6*03    « 

8  «  32-158  4-02     « 

A  glance  at  these  quotients  suffices  to  show  that  13*95  may  be  ex- 
changed for  14,  6*03  for  6,  and  4*02  for  4.  The  rational  formula  for 
the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  is  accordingly, 

C»*    H«    O4. 

This  gives,  by  calculation,  '  The  numbers  found  were, 
C  68*85  68*67 

H    4*92  4*95 

O  26-23  26-38 


100-00  100*00 

3.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Theine. 

Stekhouse's  analysis  of  theine,  free  from  water  of  crystallization, 
gave  the  following  results : — 

1.  0.285  grm.  substance  gave  0*5125  carbonic  add  and  0*132  water. 

2.  Combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  gave  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  N,  in 
the  proportion  of  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

3.  0-5828  grm.  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  gave  0*143  platinum. 

From  these  numbers  residts  the  following  percentage  compositUHi : — 


Carbon     . 

.     49*05 

Hydrogen 

.       5-14 

Nitrogen  . 

•     28*61 

Oxygen    . 

.     17-20 

100*00 

and  196-91  as  the  equivalent  of  theine.  For  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorftte  of 
tiieine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  is 

Theine  +  H  a  +  Pt  Cl« 


§200,1 
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The  equivalent  of  tiluB  double  salt  is  found  by  the  following  propozw 
tion: 

<hl43  :  0*5828 : :  98-94  (eq.  platinum) :  x  a;=403*23 ; 

and  consequently  the  equivalent  of  theine,  by  subtracting  from  403*23 
the  sum  of  1  eq.  bichloride  of  platinum  (169'86)  and  1  eq.  hydrochlorio 
add  (36-46) 

403-23-(169-86  x36-46)=196-91. 
This  supplies  the  following  proportions : — 


100  :  49-05::  196-91  :« 
100:  5-14::  196-91:  a? 
100:  28-61::  196-91  :aj 
100:  17-20::  196-91:  a; 

6  IB  contained  in  96-584, 
1  «  10-121, 

14  «  56-336, 


a?=96-584 
«=10-121 
a;=56-336 
fl;=:  33-868 

16-09  times 
10-12      « 
402      " 
4-23      « 


8  «  33-868, 

for  which  numbers  may  be  substituted,  16,  10,  4,  and  4,  respecdvely, 
and  we  get  the  following  formula : 

Cw  Hio  N4  O4 

This  gives  by  calculation,  Found. 

C  49-47  49-06 

H    515  5-14 

N  28-89  28-61 

O  16-49  17-20 


100-00  100-00 

The  double  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  gives 
platinum  in  100  parts. 

Calculated.  Found. 

24-70  24-53 

4.  /Sjpecial  Method  of  Deducing  li<iUonal  FonmdcBfar  Ovyytfa  Salte. 

a.  In  the  ewe  of  Compounds  containing  no  leomorphous  ConstUuents. 

The  rational  formula  for  oxygen  salts  may  be  deduced  also  by  a  me* 
thod  different  from  the  foregoing,  viz:,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  which 
the  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  bear  to  each  other.  This  method  is 
exceedingly  simple. 

In  an  analysis  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  I  found. 

Soda    ....  17-93 

Oxide  of  ammonium     •  15*23 

Sulphuric  acid      .        *  46*00 

Water  .        .  20*84 


100-00 


81  of  NoO  contain    8  of  O,  ocmsequently  17*98  of  NaO  contain  4*68  of  O. 

26..NH«0  ..        8..0,                          15*23..  NH«0    ..      4*68..  O. 

40.. SO,  ..      24.. O,             ..          46-00. .SO,       ..     2760. .0. 

9. .HO  ..        8..0,             ,.          1^-84..  HO       ..    18*62.. O. 
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4-63  :  4-68  :  27-60  :  18-52  =  1  :  1-01  :  5-97  :  4-00  =  1  :  1  :  6  :  4, 

and  thifl  leads  to  the  formula 

NaO,NH4  0,  2SO,x4HO 
or,  Na  O,  S  O3+N  H4  O,  S  Os+4  aq. 

h.  Tn  ike  case  of  CompouMds  containing  Isomorphoue  ConstituenU, 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  isoTnorphous  constituents  may  rq>laoe 
each  other  in  all  proportions ;  therefore,  in  establishing  a  fonnula  for 
compounds  contaimng  isomorphous  constituents,  the  latter  are  taken 
collectively  /  that  is,  tiiey  are  expressed  in  the  formula  as  one  and  the 
tame  body.  This  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  calculation  of  formuls 
for  minerahu 

A.  Ebdmaxn  found  in  monradite 

Amount  of  Oxygen. 


Silicic  acid 

56-17 

Magnefda 

31-63 

Protoxide  of  iron 

8-56 

Water 

4-04 

12.652 ) 
1-^49  J 


29-957 

14.601 

3-590 


100-40 


Now 


3-59  :  14-601  :  29-957=1  :  4-07  :  8-3=1  :  4  :  8. 


Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers  the  fo^ 
mula: — 

4  (R  O,  Si  0,)+H0  or  4  (^J^i  O,  Si  O,  )  +aq. 

Not  only  isonorjdiotis  substaBcea,  but  generally  all  bodies  of  analo- 
gous composition  possess  the  faculty  of  replacing  each  other  in  eon- 
pounds  ;  tl^s  we  find  that  KO,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Mg  O,  &c.,  replace  each 
other.  These  substances  likewise  must  be  expressed  coUectiyely  in  the 
formula. 

AmcH  found  in  andesine 


SUicic  add 

59-60 

Alumina 

24-28 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Tiime 

1-58 
5-77 

Magnesia 
Soda 

1-08 
6-53 

Potassa 

1-08 

AanouB*  of  OzTKeiL 

•        • 

• 

31-79 

11-22 ) 
0-48  [ 

• 

11-70 

i-6n 

0-43  1 
1-68  f 

• 

S^^ 

e-18 

Now 


99-92 


3-90  :  11-70  :  31-79=1  :  3  :  8-15=1 :  3  :  8. 


Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  B^  we  obtain  from  these  nuaiAerB  the 
ibfmula: — 

R  0+R,  0,+4SiO, 
=R  O,  Si  O,  +R,  0„  3  Si  0„ ' 
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-wbich  may  Hkewiae  be  'written : — 

Cb 


^  VO,  Si  O.  +^«  [  0„  8  Si  O,. 


8ho(wing  thus  that  this  mineral  is  leuoite  (K  0, 8i  O,  +  AI,  ^ 3>  ^  ^^  ^s )» 
in  which  &e  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  lune,  soda,  and 
miyiflina^  and  a  portion  ci  the  ahimina  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

^ese  remarks  respecting  the  deduction  of  formube  for  oxygen  salts, 
apply  of  course  equally  to  metallic  sulphides. 

IV.  Calculation  of  the  Density  of  the  Vafors  of  Volatilb 
Bodies,  and  Applicatioit  of  the  Results,  as  a  Meaits  of  coir- 
trollikg  thsib   Analyses,  and    detebminiko   theib   Equita- 

LENTS. 

§201. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  its  constitumits  in  one  volume. 

j?.^.,  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  give  2 
volumes  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  they  gave  simply  1  volume  of  aqueous 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxygen  and  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  hydrogen — ^viz., 

2x0-0693=0-1386 
-fMQ83 

=1-2469 

But  as  they  give  2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor,  this  1  '2469  is  distri- 
buted between  the  two  volumes ;  accordingly  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vapor  is 

1-2469      .  ,^„,, 
-62345 


It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor 
of  a  compound  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  correctness 
of  the  relative  (Proportions  of  the  equivalents  assumed  in  a  formula. 

For  instance :  from  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  camphor, 
has  been  deduced  the  empirical  formula : 

C,o  Hs  O. 

Dumas  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  camphor=:5'312.  Now,  by 
what  means  do  we  find  whethor  this  formula  is  correct  with  reepect  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  equivalents  ? 

Specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  carbon  0*831 

**  "  hydrogen  gas  0-0693 

"  **  oxygen  gas  I'lOS 

10  aq.  C=10  volumee=10x0-831  =8-310 
8eq.  H=16  volume8=  16  X  0*0693  =  M09 
1  eq.  0=  1  volume  =   1x1-1081 =1-108 

10-527  . 
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Hiis  sum  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  the  specific  gravity  fouid 
by  direct  experiment  (*y — 5'263) ;  whidb  shows  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  die  equivalents  are  correctly  given  in  the  empirical  formula 
of  camphor.  But  whether  the  formula  is  correct,  also,  with  r^ard  to 
the  absolute  number  of  equivalents,  cannot  be  determined  simply  from 
the  density  of  the  vapor,  because  we  do  not  know  to  how  many  volumes 
of  camphor  vapor  1  equivalent  of  camphor  corresponds.  Liebig  assumes 
the  equivalent  of  camphor  to  correspond  to  2  volumes,  and  gives  accord- 
ingly the  formula  C|o  H,  O ;  whilst  Dumas  assumes  it  to  correspond  to 
4  volumes,  and  accordingly  gives  the  formula  Cgo  H|q  O,. 

The  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  afibrds,  therefore,  in  reality, 
simply  a  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  but  not  of 
establishing  a  rational  formula ;  and  although  it  is  made  to  serve  some- 
times for  the  latter  purpose,  yet  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances for  which  we  are  able  to  infer  from  analogy  a  certain  ratio  of 
condensation :  thus,  for  instance,  experience  proves  that  1  equivalent  of 
the  hydrates  of  the  volatile  organic  adds,  of  alcohols,  &&,  corresponds 
to  4  volumes. 

In  §  200,  2,  we  have  found  the  rational  formula  of  hydrated  benzoic 
acid  to  be  C,4  H«  O4.  Dumas  and  Mitscherlich  found  the  vapor  den- 
sity to  be  4*26. 

Now  nearly  the  same  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  4  the  sum 
total  of  the  gravities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  1  equivnr 
lent  of  hydrated  benzoio  acid,  viz., 

14  volumes  C=l  1-634 

12  volumes  H=  0-831 

4  volumes  Or=  4*432 


16*897 


=  4*224 


Hermann  Kopp*  has  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that,  if  the  equivalent 
of  a  substance  refers  to  H  =  1,  and  the  vapor  density  of  the  same  to  at- 
mospheric air  =  1,  the  division  of  the  equivalent  by  the  vapor  density 
gives  the  followiiig  quotients, 

28*88         14*44        7*22 

according  as  the  formula  corresponds  to  4,  2,  or  1  volume  of  vapor : 

28*88  corresponds  to  a  condensation  to  4  volumes 
14.44        «  "  "  2       " 

7*22         "  "  "  1  volume 

Kopp  calls  these  numbers  normal  quoHents.  If  the  vapor  density  is 
not  quite  exact,  but  only  approximate  (determined  by  experiment), 
other  numbers  are  found,  but,  to  be  correct,  these  must  come  near  die 
normal  numbers.  ^ 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  we  may,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  ascertain  whether  the  determination  of  the  vapor 
density  of  the  body  has  given  approximately  correct  results  or  not. 

Gay-Lussac  found  the  vapor  density  of  alcohol  to  be  1*6133 ; 
Daltok,  2*l.f 

*  Compt  rend.  44, 1347 ;  Ghem.  OentralbL  1857,  685. 
f  Gmelin's  Handbook,  yiii,  199. 


The  equivalent  of  alccdiol,  C4  H,  Oq  is  46.  ~~ 

1-6133 

It  is  evident  &a.t  Gat-Lussac's  number  is  approximately  correct, 
for  the  qnotlent  fotmd  by  it  comes  very  near  the  uonual  quotient, 
28-88. 

Again,  if  wa  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  of  vapor  corresponding  to  1  eqaivaleut,  -we  may  also,  with  the 
same  &ci]ity,  calculate  the  theoretical  vapor  density  of  the  body.  For 
instance,  the  equivalent  of  hydrated  benzoic  acid  is  122.  The  division 
of  this  number  by  28-88  gives  4*221  as  vapor  denaity,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  found  by  actual  experiment. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  know  approximately  (i.«.  by  experiment)  the 
vapor  density  of  a  body,  and  also  the  ratio  of  condensation,  we  may, 
with  the  aid  of  these  quotients,  approximately  calculate  the  equivalent 
of  the  body. 

JE.g.  The  vapor  density  of  acetic  ether  has  been  found  =  3-112. 
The  multiplicatibn  of  this  number  by  28*88  gives  89-87  as  the 
equivalent  of  aoetio  ether,  which  comes  near  the  actual  equivalent, 
88. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  knowledge  of  the  vapor  density  of  a 
body  is  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  controlling  Ute  results  of  an 
ultijnate  analyaia  of  the  same,  we  will  now  proceed  to  ahow  how  the 
v&por  density  is  calculated  &om  the  data  obtained  as  described  in  g  191, 
AandB. 

A,  We  will  take  as  an  illustration  Dumas'  estimation  of  tihe  spedfio 
gravity  of  the  vapor  of  camphor. 

The  results  of  lie  process  were  as  follows : — 

Temperature  of  the  air 13-5° 

Barometer 742  mm. 

Temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  globe    244° 

JncrtAse  of  t^  weight  of  tiie  globe 0*708  gnn. 

Volume  of  mercury  entering  the  globe         ....     295  co. 
Kesidual  air        , ,0 

Now,  to  find  the  vapor  density,  we  have  to  determine, 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  which  the  globe  holds  (as  a  necessary  step  to 
&»  determination  of  2), 

2.  The  wei^t  of  the  ciuiiphor  vapor  wMch  the  globe  holds. 

3.  The  volume  to  which  the  camphor  vapor  oorresponds,  at  0°  and 
760  mm. 

The  solutioD  of  these  questions  is  quite  simple;  and  if  the  calcula- 
tion, notwithstanding,  appears  somewhat  complicated,  this  is  merely 
owing  to  certain  redactions  and  corrections  which  ore  required. 

1.   The  weight  of  the  tUrinthe  globe. 

The  globe  holds  295  0.  0.,  as  we  see  bf  the  volnms  of  mercniy  le- 
quired  to  fill  it. 
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First)  what  is  the  Tolmne  of  295  c.  c  of  air  at  13*5^  and  742  mm 
at  0*»  and  760  mm.  ? 

The  question  is   solved  according  to  the  directions  of  §   195,  as 
follows: — 

760:742::295:« 

a;=288  c.  c.  (At  U-b""  and  760  nmu) 

and  again: 

— =— ^l_s=274  c  c.  (at  0^  and  760  msL^ 

1  +  (13-5X  0-00366)      1'04941  ^     ^^  ^^  r  v  mm.; 

Now  1  c.  c.  of  air  at  O''  and  760  mm.  weighs  0*00129366  grm. ;  274 
c  0.  weigh  accordingly 

0-00129366  x274=0-35446  grm. 

2.  The  Weight  of  the  Vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  we  tared  the  globe + the  air 
within  it ;  we  afterwards  weighed  the  globe + the  vapor  (but  witlioat 
the  air) ; — to  find,  therefore,  the  actual  weight  of  the  vi^Kxr,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  subtract  the  tare  from  the  weight  of  the  globe  filled  with 
vapor,  since  {glass -\- vapor) — {glass+air)  is  not= wopor/  but  we  have 
either  to  subtract,  in  the  first  place,  the  wei^t  of  the  air  from  the  tare, 
or  to  add  the  weight  of  the  air  to  ihe  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
globe.     Let  us  do  the  latter : — 

Weight  of  air  in  the  globe    •     =0*35446  grm. 
IncEeaae  of  weight  of  globe  .     =0-70800  grm. 

The  weight  of  the  vapor  is  accordingly      =  1*06246  grm. 

3.  The  Volume  to  which  (Ids  Weight  of  1 '06 246  grm.  of  Vapor  cor* 
responds  at  0°  a^nd  760  mm., 

We  know  from  the  above-given  data  that  this  weight  corresponds  to 
295  c.  c.  at  244^,  and  742  mhi.  Before  we  can  proceed  to  reduce  this 
volume  according  to  the  directions  of  §  195,  the*  following  corrections 
are  necessary : — 

a.  244°  of  the  'mercurial  'thentiometer  correspond,  according  to,  the 
experiments  of  MagnOs,  to*  239*^  of  the  air  thermometer  (see  Table 
VL). 

5.  According  to  Dulokg  and  Petit,  glass  expands  (commencing  at 
^^)  vrfinr  ^  ^^  volume  for  each  degree  C.  The  volume  of  the  globe  at 
the  moment  of  sealing  was  accordingly — 

295+??5^??=297c.c. 
35000 

If  WB  now  proceed  to  leduoe  this  volume  to  0^  and  760  inm«  we  find 
by  the  proportion, 

760:742::297:aj 
X  {i.0.»  c.  0.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  239^) =290 ; 
and  by  the  equadou. 
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290 _^ 

1  + (239x0-00366) 

X  {%.$,  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  0°)= 154*6. 
154*6  c.  c.  of  camphor  vapor  at  O^'and  760  mm.,  weigh  accordingly 
1*06246  grra. 

1  Kti-e  (1000  c.  c.)  Weighs  consequently  6*87231  grm. ;  since 

154-6  :  1-06246::  1000  :  6-87231. 

Fow  1  litre  of  air  at  0*"  and  760  mm.  weighs  1*29366  grm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  camphor  vapor  consequently  =  5*312  ;  sance 

1*29366:6-87231::!:  6-312. 

B.  We  will  here  take  an  imaginary  determination  of  the  vapor  density 
of  ether  as  our  example. 

Bulh + ether  =  0-3445  grm. 

"  empty  =0*2040  grm. 

Weight  of  ether  =0*1405  grm. 

Temperature  of  the  glycerine  solution  in  the  outer  cylinder     100^ 

Sp.  gr.  of  the  same  solution  at  100^ 1 

Barometer 752  mm. 

Difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  ) 

and  inner  cylinders j     50  mm. 

-    Height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder. .       60  mm. 

Inside  height  of  the  outer  cylinder 400  mm. 

Volume  of  the  vapor  as  found  from  the  tube's  table. ...        60  c.  c. 

The  glycerine  solution  being  400—60=  340  mm.  high  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1,  corresponds  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  25  mm. 
The  vajwr  consequently  is  under  the  pressure  of  752+25—50=727  mm. 
60  c.  c.  of  ether  vapor  at  100°  and  727  mm.  consequently  weigh  0*1405. 
We  have  now  to  calculate  the  weight  of  60  c.  c.  of  air  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

1000  c.  c.  air  of  0°  and  760  mm.  weigh  1*29366  grm;  Heated  to  100® 
they' become  1366*5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  195,  a),  and  with  the  pressure  reduced 
to  727  mm.  these  expand  again  to  1428-5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  195,  3).  But 
the  air  still  weighs  the  same,  viz.,  1*29366  grm.  .*.  1428*5  c.  c.  weighing 
1*29366,  60  c.  c.  weigh,  under  the  same  circumstances,  0*05433  grm.; 

hence  the  sp,  gr.  of  ether  vapors-  -      — =2*586 
^  ^  ^       0-05433 
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1.  ANALYSIS  OF  FRESH  WATER  (SPRING-WATER^ 

RIVER-WATER,  &c.)* 

§202. 

The  analysis  of  the  several -kinds  of  fresh  water  is  U9iudly  restricted  to 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  following  substances : — 

a.  Bases :  Soda,  liine,  magnesia. 

h.  Acids  :  Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine. 

c.  Mechanically  stispended  Matters  :  Clay,  <&c. 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of  these  bodies. 

I.  The  Water  is  dea/r. 

1.  Determination,  of  the  Chlorine.  — This  may  be  effected,  either^  a,  in 
the  gravimetric,  or,  6,  in  the  volumetric  way. 

a,  Gravimetrically. 

Take  500 — 1000  grm.  or  c.  c.f  Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has  completely 
subsided  (§  141,  I.,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  so  inconsider- 
able that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  only  a  slight  turbidity, 
evaporate  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to  i,  i,  ^,  <fec.,  of  its  bulk,  filter, 
wash  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed. 
h.  Volumeirically. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  in  the  residual  fluid,  without  previous  filtration,  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  addition  of  chromate  of  potassa  (§  141,  I.,  6,  a). 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. — Take  1000  grm.  or  c.  c. 
Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  with  chloride  of  barium.  Filter 
after  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided  (§  132,  I.,  1).  If  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  inconsiderable,  evaporate  the  acidified 
water  to  |-,  i,  ^,  Ac,  of  the  bulk,  before  adding  the  chloride  of  barium. 

3.  Determination  of  Nitric  AcfW — If,  on  testing  the  residue  on  eva- 
poration of  a  water  for  nitric  acid,  such  a  strong  reaction  is  obtained 
that  the  presence  of  a  detei^inable  quantity  of  the  acid  may  be  infeiTed, 
evaporate  1000  or  2000  c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  wash  the 
residue  into  a  flask  (if  any  carbonate  of  lime,  <&c.,  remains  sticking  to 
the  dish,  it  may  be  disregarded,  as  all  nitrates  are  soluble),  evaporate  in 
the  flask  still  further,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of  residual 
fluid  determine  the  nitric  acid  according  to  §  149,  rf,  a,  or  0.  The  for- 
mer method  is  less  suitable  if  the  residue  on  evaporation  contains 
organic  matter.     If  the  latter  method  is  employed,  the  evaporated  water 

*  Compare  Qnalitatiye  Analysis,  p.  262,  et  seq.  See  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  Miller — ^the  Society's  Journal  (2),  iil,  117, 
et  seq. ;  also,  Frankland,  idem  (2),  iy.,  239,  and  vL,  77;  and  WanJclyn,  Chap- 
man, and  Smith,  idem  vl.,  152. 

f  As  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  differs  but  little  from  that  of  pure  water, 
the  several  quantities  of  water  may  safely  be  measured  instead  of  weighed.  The 
calculation  is  facilitated  by  taking  a  round  number  of  a  a 
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must  first  bo  heated  with  potash  solution  till  no  more  alkaline  vapon 
escape. 

4.  Deterfnination  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  lAtne,  and  Moffnesia, 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  dryness — after  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid — preferably  in  a  platinum  dish,  treat  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter  off  the  separated  silicic  acid,  and  treat 
the  latter  as  directed  §  140  II.,  a.  Estimate  the  lime  and  magnesia  in 
the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  6,  a  (29). 

5.  Determination  of  the  total  Hesidue  and  of  Uie  Soda, 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  with  proper  care,  to 
dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  first  over  a  lamp,  finally  on  the 
water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  air-bath,  to  a  temperature  of 
about  180^,  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  takes  place.  TIuh 
gives  the  total  amount  of  the  Baits, 

b.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  pure  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during  this  operation 
with  a  disli,  to  avoid  loss  from  spii-ting ;  then  place  on  the  water-bath, 
without  removing  the  cover.  After  ten  minutes,  rinse  the  cover  by  means 
of  a  washing  bottle,  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel 
the  free  sulphuric  acid,  ignite  the  residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition 
of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  residue  con- 
sists of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
some  separated  silicic  acid.  It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  calculated 
from  the  quantities  of  these  earths  found  in  4. 

6.  Direct  SJstimation  of  Hie  Soda. 

The  soda  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with  comparative 
expedition,  by  the  following  method : — 

Evaporate  1250  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  wat«r,  in  a  dish,  to  about  ^,  and 
then  add  2 — 3  c.  c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer,  then  wash  the 
contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  rinse 
every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask ;  but  the  whole  of  the  flidd 
must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering 
to  the  dish  well  washed,  and  the  washings  also  added  to  the  flask.)  Allow 
the  contents  to  cool,  dilute  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  measure  ofi*  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding 
to  1000  grm.  of  the  water,  transfer  to  a  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  add  water  up  to  the 
mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  ofi*  200 
c.  c,  coiTesponding  to  800  grm.  of  the  water,  add  some  chloride  of  am- 
moniimi,*  evaporate,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  chloride  of  sodium 
as  directed  §  98,  2.f 

*  To  convert  the  still  zemaining  imlphate  of  soda,  on  ignition,  into  chloride  of 
eodinm. 

f  This  process,  which  entirely  dispenses  with  washing,  presents  one  source  of 
error — viz. .  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  not  ttLken  into  account.  The 
error  resulting  from  this  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that  it  mi^  safely  be  disregarded, 
as  the  excess  of  weight  amounts  to  jin  at  the  most 
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7.  Calculate  the  numbers  found  in  1 — 6  to  1000  parts  of  water,  and 
determine  from  tlie  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  in  com- 
bination,  as  follows : — 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  the 
bases  found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of  uulphuric 
acid  precipitated  from  the  water  by  chloride  of  barium  (2),  secondly, 
the  amount  corresponding  to  the  nitric  acid  found,  and  thii'dly,  the 
amount  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  found  (for  1  eq.  CI,  1  eq;^  8O3) ; 
the  remainder  is  equivalent  to  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the 
bases  in  the  form  of  neutral  carbonates.  40  pai*ts  of  sulphuric  acid  re- 
maining after  subtracting  the  quantities  just  stated,  correspond  accord- 
ingly to  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  carbonic 
acid  in  the  dii*ect  way,  evapomte  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a 
fiask,  to  a  small  bulk ;  add  tincture  of  cochineal,  then  standard  nitric 
acid,  and  pi*oceed  as  directed  p. 

8.  Control, 

If  the  quantities  of  the  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine  are  added  together,  and  an 
amount  of  oxygen  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is 
combined  with  metal  and  not  with  oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum, 
the  remainder  must  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts 
found  in  5,  a.  Perfect  correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1, 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water  chloride  of  magnesium  is  partially 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  acid  expels 
some  carbonic  acid ;  and  3,  it  being  difficult  to  free  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia from  water  without  incurring  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  residue 
remaining  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water  contains  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  as  a  basic  salt,  whereas,  in  our  calculation,  we  have  assumed 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  the  neutral  salt. 

9.  Determinaiion  of  the  free  Carbonic  Add, 

In  the  case  of  well-water  this  may  be  conveniently  executed  by  the 
process  described  §  139, 13  (p.  286).  We  here  obtain  the  cai-bonic  acid 
which  is  contained  in  the  water  over  and  above  the  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  the  mopocarbonates,  or  in  other  words,  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  free  and  which  is  combined  with  the  carbonates  to  bicar- 
bonates. 

10.  Determination  of  ths  Organic  Matter, 

Many  well-waters  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be  quite 
yellow,  others  contain  traces,  and  many  again  may  be  said  to  be  free 
from  such  substances.  The  exact  estimation  of  organic  matter  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and  the  method  usually  adopted — ^viz.,  ignition  of 
the  residue  of  the  water  dried  at  180°,  treatment  with  cai^bonate  of 
ammonia,  gentle  ignition  again,  and  calculation  of  the  organic  matter 
from  the  loss  of  weight — yields  merely  an  approximate  result,  since  we 
can  never  be  sure  as  to  the  condition  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
the  residue  dried  at  180°  and  in  the  same  aft^r  ignition,  and  since  the 
silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  not  taken  up  again  on 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Ac.  However,  it  is  generally  a 
matter  of  importance,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  a  water,  to  know 
the  quantity  of  organic  matter  present,  hence  we  have  lately  had  re- 
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course  to  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  sought  to  determine  the 
organic  matter  at  least  comparatively  from  the  quantity  of  the  oxidizing 
agent  reduced  by  a  definite  amount  of  water.  Forchhahbier*  heats  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  water  to  boiling,  runs  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
permanganate  from  a  burette,  till  a  faint  but  permanent  redness  occurs, 
he  then  allows  to  cool,  and  to  a  like  quantity  of  pure  distilled  water 
adds  permanganate  from  the  same  burette  till  a  similar  coloration  is 
formed ;  lastly,  he  finds  from  the  difierence  the  quantity  of  permanga- 
nate reduced  by  the  substances  contained  in  the  water.  Em.  MoNNiEBf 
uses  a  solution  of  I  grm.  permanganate  of  potassa  in  1  litre  of  distilled 
water,  purified  by  rectification  over  some  permanganate  of  potassa.  He 
warms  600  c  c.  of  the  water  to  70°,  adds  1  c.  c.  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  to  incipient  coloration, 
and  finally,  deducting  from  the  quantity  employed  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  impart  the  same  coloration  to  500  c.  c.  of  purified  distilled 
water,  acidulated  and  heated  as  above,  he  obtains  the  quantity  of  per- 
manganate which  has  been  reduced  by  the  substances  present  in  the 
water  tested. 

Comparative  experiments  of  this  kind  are  often  of  value ;  but  they 
do  not  provide  us  with  a  numerical  expression  for  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic substances  present,  since  waters  contain  sometimes  other  bodies, 
especially  nitrites,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  salts  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  have  the  property  of  reducing  permanganate  of  potassa, 
and  since  again  organic  substances  decompose  various  quantities  of  this 
salt,  according  to  their  natui-a 

IL   Tlve  wetter  is  not  dear. 

Fill  a  large  flask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with  a  glass 
stopper,  and  allow  the  flask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  suspended 
matter  is  deposited ;  draw  olf  the  clear  water  with  a  siphon  as  far  as 
practicable,  filter  the  bottoms,  dry  or  ignite  the  contents  of  the  filter, 
and  weigh.     Treat  the  clear  water  as  directed  in  L 


Respecting  the  calculation  of  the  analysis,  I  remark  simply  that  the 
results  are  U8\ially\  arranged  upon  the  following  principles : — 

The  ddorine  is  combined  with  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess,  this  is 
combined  with  calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an  ex- 
cess of  soda,  this  is  combined  with  sulphuiic  acid.  The  sulphuric  add^ 
or  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  combined 
with  lime.  The  nitric  cicul  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  combined  with  lime. 
The  sUidc  add  is  put  down  in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  limo 
and  the  magnesia  as  carbonates,  either  neutral  or  acid,  according  to 
circumstances. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualitative 
analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and  bases  neces- 
sary. For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strongly  alkaline, 
carbonate  of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  occasionally  also  with  nitrate  of  soda. 


*  Institut.  1849,  883 ;  Jahresber.  von  v.  Liebig  n.  Eopp.  1849,  608. 
Compt.  rend.  60.  1064 ;   Dingler's  polyt.  Jonm.  157,  132. 
A  certain  latitude  is  here  allowed  to  Uie  analyst^s  discretion. 
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The  lime  and  magnesia  are  then  to  be  ent^ly  combined  with  carbonic 
acid. 

In  the  report,  the  quantities  are  represented  in  parts  per  1000  (or 
1000,000),  and  fdso  in  grains  per  gallon. 


For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the 
iMrdnesa  of  the  water  (the  relative  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  it) 
hj  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  soap.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
method,  which  was  first  employed  by  Clark,  may  be  found  in  Bolley 
k,  Paulas  Handbook  of  Technical  Analysis.  See  also  Sutton's  Volu- 
metric Analysis. 

2.   ACIDIHETBY. 

A.   Estimation  by  Specific  Gravity. 

§  203. 

Tables,  based  upon  the  results  of  exact  expeiiments,  have  been  drawn 
lip,  expressing  in  numbers  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  and  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained 
in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices,  in  many  cases,  simply  to  deter- 
mine its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  the  adds  must,  in  that  case,  be 
free,  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  admixtures  of  other  substances  dis- 
solved in  them.  Now,  as  most  common  acids  are  volatile  (sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid),  any  non- volatile  admix- 
ture may  be  I'eadily  detected  by  evaporating  a  sample  of  the  acid  in  a 
small  platinum  or  porcelain  dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  effected  either  by  com- 
paring the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid,*  or  by  means  of 
a  good  hydrometer.  The  estimations  must,  of  course,  be  made  at  the 
temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  Tables  on  pages  488 — 491  give  the  relations  between  the  spe- 
cific gravity  and  the  strength  for  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  fails  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy,  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  employed. 

B.  Estimation  by  Saturation  with  an  Alkaline  Fluid  of  known 

Strength.! 

§  204. 
This  method  requires : — 

A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength. 
An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength. 

*  See  Greville  Williams*  Chemical  Manipulation. 

f  According  to  Nicholson  and  Price  (Chem.  Gaz.,  1856,  p.  80)  the  common 
method  of  addimetry  is  not  suited  for  determining  ^e  aoetio  aoid,  on  account 
of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  neatral  acetate  of  soda ;  however,  Otto  (Annal.  d. 
Chem.  n.  Pharm  102,  60)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from 
this  IB  80  inoonaidexaUe  that  it  nxay  safely  be  disregarded. 
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TABLE  I. 


ShowiDg  tho  percentages  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  acid  corresponding 
to  various  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Sulphwric  Acid  by  BiNSiu ; 
calculated  for  15°,  by  Otto. 


Specific 
gravity. 

• 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Spedfic 
gravity. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of  hydrated 
add. 

of  anhydrouB 
add. 

of  hydrated 
add. 

of  anhydioos 
acid. 

1-8426 

100 

81-63 

1-398 

50 

4081 

1-842 

99 

80-81 

1-3886 

49 

40-00 

1-8406 

98 

80-00 

1-379 

48 

8918 

1-840 

97 

79-18 

1370 

47 

38-36 

1-8384 

96 

78-36 

1-361 

46 

37-55 

1-8376 

95 

77  65 

1-351 

46 

96-73 

1-8856 

94 

76-78 

1-342 

44 

35-82 

1-834 

93 

75-91 

1-333 

43 

35-10 

1-881 

92 

75  10 

1-824 

42 

34-28 

1-827 

91 

74-28 

1-315 

41 

33-47 

1-822 

90 

73-47 

1.306 

40 

32^ 

1-816 

89 

72  65 

1  -2976 

39 

81-88 

1-809 

88 

71-83 

1-289 

38 

81-02 

1-802 

87 

71-02 

1-281 

37 

80-20 

1-794 

86 

70 -JO 

1-272 

36 

29-38 

■  1  -786 

85 

69-38 

1-264 

85 

28-57 

1-777 

84 

68  57 

1-256 

84 

27-75 

1-767 

83 

67-75 

1-2476 

33 

26-94 

1-756 

82 

66  94 

1-239 

32 

2612 

1746 

81 

66-12 

1-231 

81 

25  30 

1-784 

80 

65-30 

1-223 

80 

24-49 

1-722 

79 

64-48 

1-215 

29 

23^7 

1-710 

78 

63  67 

1-2066 

28 

2285 

1-698 

77 

62-85 

1-198 

27 

22-03 

1-686 

76 

q2-04 

1190 

26 

21-22 

1-675 

75 

61-22 

1-182 

25 

20-40 

1-663 

74 

60-40 

1-174 

24 

19-58 

1-651 

73 

59-59 

1167 

23 

18-77 

1-639 

72 

58-77 

1-159 

22 

17-95 

1-627 

71 

57  95 

11516 

21 

1714 

1.615 

70 

67-14 

1-144 

20 

16-32 

1-604 

69 

66-32 

1-136 

19 

-       15-51 

1-692 

68 

66-59 

1129 

18 

14-60 

1-680 

67 

64-69 

1121 

17 

1387 

1-668 

66 

63-87 

1-1136 

16 

13-06 

1-657 

66 

63-06 

1-106 

15 

12^ 

1-546 

64 

62-24 

1098 

14 

11-42 

1-584 

63 

61-42 

1-091 

13 

16^1 

1-628 

62 

60-61 

1083 

12 

9-79 

1-612 

61 

49-79 

1-0756 

11 

8-98 

1-501 

60 

48-98 

1068 

10 

816 

1-490 

69 

48-16 

1061 

9 

7-34 

1-480 

58 

47-34 

1-0536 

8 

6-53 

1-469 

57 

46.63 

10464 

7 

6-71 

1-4586 

66 

45-71 

1-039 

6 

4-89 

1-448 

65 

44-89 

1-032 

6 

4-08 

1-438 

54 

44  07 

10256 

4 

8-26 

1428 

53 

43  26 

1019 

8 

2-445 

1-418 

52 

42-45 

1-013 

2 

1-63 

1-408 

61 

41-63 

10064 

1 

0-816 
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TABLE  II. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  anhydrous  acid  corresjwnding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Hydrochloric  Acidy  by  TJ  re.  Tempe- 
rature 15°. 


Speoifio 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  hydrochloric 

acid  gas. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  hydrochloric 

acid  gas. 

1-2000 

40-777 

1-1000 

20-388 

1-1982 

40-369 

1-0980 

19-980 

M964 

39-961 

1-0960 

19-572 

11946 

39-554 

1-0939 

19  165 

11928 

89  146 

1-0919 

18-757 

11910 

38-738 

10899 

18-349 

11893 

38  330 

1-0879 

17-941 

11875 

37-923 

1-0859 

17-534 

1-1857 

87-516 

1-0838 

17-126 

11846 

37108 

10818 

16-718 

1-1822 

86-700 

1-0798 

16  310 

M802 

86  292 

1-0778 

15-902 

M782 

35-884 

1-0758 

;\   15-494 

11762 

85-476 

1-0738 

^   15  087 

11741 

35-068 

1  -0718 

14-679 

11721 

84-660 

1-0697 

14-271 

11701 

84  252 

1-0677 

18-863 

11681 

33-845 

10657 

13-456 

11661 

33-487 

10637 

13-049 

11641 

83  029 

10617 

12-641 

11620 

32-621 

10597 

12-233 

11599 

32  213 

1-0577 

11-825 

11578 

31-805 

1-0557 

11-418 

1  1557 

31398 

10537 

11-010 

11537 

80  990 

1-0517 

10-602 

11515 

80  582 

10497 

10-194 

1-1404 

30174 

1-0477 

9  786 

1  -1473 

29-767 

10457 

9-879 

11452 

29-359 

10437 

8-971 

1  1431 

28-951 

1-0417 

8-563 

1-1410 

28-544 

1-0397 

8-155 

1-1389 

28  136 

10377 

7-747 

1-1369 

27-728 

10357 

7-340 

11«49 

27  821 

1-0337 

6-932 

1-1328 

26-913 

10318 

6-524 

11308 

26-505 

1-0298 

6-116 

1-1287 

26  098 

1-0279 

5-709 

11267 

25-690 

10259 

5-801 

1-1247 

25  282 

1-0289 

4-893 

1-1226 

24-874 

1-0220 

4-486 

11206 

24-466  . 

1-0200 

4  078 

1-1185 

24  058 

1-0180 

3-670 

1-1164 

28-650 

10160 

3  262 

11143 

23-242 

1-0140 

2-854 

1-1128 

22  834 

1-0120 

2-447 

11102 

22-426 

1-0100 

2-039 

1-1082 

22  019 

1-0080 

1-631 

11061 

21-611 

1-0060 

1124 

11041 

21-208 

1.0040 

0-816 

11020 

20-796 

1-0020 

0-408 
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TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  anhydrous  acid  corresponding  to  Tarioos 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Nitric  Acid,  by  XJre.  Temperatnre 
16°. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous acid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous add. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous acid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Peioeotife 

of  anhj- 

droiuadd. 

1-600 

79-7 

1-419 

59  8 

1-295 

89-8 

1140 

\9^ 

1-498 

78-9 

1-415 

59-0 

1-289 

89-0 

1-134 

191 

1-496 

78-1 

1-411 

58-2 

1-283 

88-3 

1129 

18«     ! 

1*494 

77-3 

1-406 

57-4 

1-276 

37-5 

1128 

17-5     ' 

1-491 

70-5 

1-402 

56-6 

1270 

867 

1117 

167 

1-488 

75-7 

1-898 

55-8 

1204 

85-9 

Mil 

151) 

1-485 

74-9 

1  -394 

65-0 

1  258 

85  1 

1105 

151 

1-482 

74  1 

1-388 

54-2 

1-252 

84-3 

1-099 

14-8 

1-479 

73-3 

1-883 

53  4 

1-246 

88-5 

1-093 

13^ 

1-476 

72-5 

1-378 

52-6 

1-240 

32-7 

1-088 

12-7 

1-478 

71-7 

1  -873 

518 

1  234 

81*9 

1-082 

11-9 

1-470 

70-9 

1-868 

61-1 

1-228 

81-1 

1-076 

IH 

1-467 

701 

1-368 

50-2 

1-221 

30-3 

1071 

10-4     ! 

1-464 

69  3 

1-358 

49-4 

1-215 

29-5 

1065 

9^    : 

1-460 

68-5 

1-353 

48  6 

1-208 

28-7 

1-059 

8« 

1  •4r)7 

67-7 

1*848 

47  9 

1202 

27-9 

lim 

8-0 

1  -453 

66-9 

1-343 

47  0 

1-196 

27  1 

1-048 

7^     , 

1-450 

66-1 

1-338 

46-2 

1189 

26-8 

1043 

6-4 

1-446 

65-3 

1-382 

45-4 

1183 

26-5 

1-037 

5-6 

1-442 

64-5 

1-827 

446 

1-177 

24-7 

1-062 

4-8 

1-439 

63-8 

1-822 

43-8 

1171 

28« 

1027 

4-0 

1-436 

63  0 

1-816 

43  0 

1165 

23-1 

1  021 

34 

1-431 

62-2 

1-811 

422 

1159 

22-3 

1016 

24 

1-427 

61-4 

1-806 

41-4 

1158 

21-6 

1011 

H 

1-428 

60-6 

1-800 

« 

40-4 

1-146 

20-7 

1-005 

0« 

fa  J^reparation  of  th^  Solutions, 

The  cujid  may  be  of  such  strength  as  to  contain  in  1000  c.  c.  the  exact 
equivalent  nimiber  (H=l)  of  grammes  of  the  acid,  accordingly,  40  gniL 
sulphuric  acid,  ■36*46  hydrochloric  acid,  36  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Adds  of 
this  strength  aa*e  called  norTruU  acids  /  equal  volumes  of  them  have  the 
same  power  of  saturating  alkalies.  Their  use  is  convenient  for  techni- 
cal analyses.  Tor  nicer  work  we  employ  more  dilute  acids,  either  ded- 
normal,  or  .of  some  .other  convenient  standard.  As  the  first  step  in  the 
preparation  of  a  dikite  sulphuric  acid,  of  convenient  strength  for  ordi- 
nary use,  dilute  20  culbic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  water  to  the 
volume .  df  2  Htrea. 

The  standard  alkali  is  made  from  conimercial  caustic  potash  ;  this  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  vohune,  e,  g.  5  c.  c,  neutral- 
izes 4  to  5(C.  c  of  the  standard  acid,  as  is  determined  by  a  few  rou^ 
trials. 

The  alhali-fiolution  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  fiask,  and  a 
little  freshly-slaked  lime  is  added  to  decompose  any  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. The  boiling  is  continued  a  few  minutes  and,  finally,  the  ley  is 
poured  upon .«  .filtec,  .and  .the  £]teate  is  collected  in  the  bottle  from 
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TABLE  IV. 


Showing  ihe  percentages  of  hydrated   acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Acetic  Add,  by  Mohr. 


Specifio 

h 

Specific 

1 

h 

Ppcclflo 

11 

SpMflc 

|l 

Spodflo 

1 

gravity. 

l^ 

gravity. 

U 

gravity. 

u 

gravity. 

II 

gravity. 

11 

s^ 

£^ 

(S^ 

1^ 

10835 

100 

1  0735 

80 

1-067 

60 

1  -051 

40 

1-027 

20 

1-0855 

99 

107a5 

79 

1066 

59 

1050 

89 

1026 

19 

10670 

98 

1  0732 

78 

1-066 

58 

1049 

38 

1  025 

18 

10680 

97 

1  0732 

77 

1065 

57 

1048 

87 

1024 

17 

1-0690 

96 

1  0730 

76 

1  004 

56 

1-047 

36 

1023 

16 

1-0700 

95 

1  0720 

75 

1064 

65 

1046 

35 

1022 

15 

1-0706 

94 

1-0720 

74 

1  063 

54 

1  045 

84 

1020 

14 

10708 

93 

10720 

73 

1063 

53 

1044 

83 

1-018 

13 

10716 

92 

1-0710 

72 

■     1062 

St2 

1042 

32 

1-017 

12 

1-0721 

91 

10710 

71 

1061 

51 

1-041 

31 

1-016 

11 

1  0730 

90 

10700 

70 

1060 

60 

1-040 

30 

1015 

10 

1-0730 

89 

1-0700 

69 

1059 

40 

1039 

29 

2  013 

9 

1  0730 

88 

10700 

68 

1-058 

48 

1-038 

28 

1-012 

8 

10730 

87 

10690 

67 

1056 

47 

i-0:m 

27 

1010 

7 

10730 

86 

10690, 

66 

1055 

46 

1  035 

26 

1-008 

0 

1-0730 

85 

1  -0080 

65 

1  -055 

45 

1  05^4 

2.5 

1007 

6 

10730 

84 

10680 

64 

1-054 

44 

1  033 

24 

1-005 

4 

10730 

83 

10680 

63 

1053 

43 

1032 

23 

1-004 

8 

1-0730 

83 

1  -0670 

62 

1052 

42 

1-081 

22 

1-002 

2 

1-0732 

81 

1-0670 

61 

1051 

41 

1-029 

21 

1-001 

1 

which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  bring  upon  the  filter 
some  of  the  excess  of  lime  that  is  suspended  in  the  liquid,  so  that  tho 
latter  maj  acquire  no  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  This  clear  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lye  containing  lime  in  solution.  If  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  absorbed  separates  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  leaving  the  liquid  perfectly  caustic. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  1st,  the  vol- 
mne  of  alkali  wliich  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  acid,  and,  2d, 
the  amount  of  SO3  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture  of 
cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Luckow,  who  has  detailed  its  applica- 
tion in  Jbttr.filr  Pract.  Chem^  Jxxxiv.,  p.  424.  Tincture  of  cochineal 
is  prepared  by  digesting  and  frequently  agitating  three  grammes  of  pul- 
verized cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  50  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  alcohol 
with  200  c  c  of  distilled  water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  a  day  or 
two.     The  solution  is  decanted,  or  filtered  through  Swedish  paper. 

The  tincture  thus  prepared  has  a  deep  ruby-red  color.  On  gradually 
diluting  with  pure  water  (free  from  ammonia),  the  color  becomes  orange 
and  finally  yellowish-orange.  Alkalies  and  alkali-earths  as  well  as  their 
carbonates  change  the  color  to  a  carmine  or  violet-carmine.  Solutions 
of  strong  acid  and  acid  salts  make  it  orange  or  yellowish-orange. 
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To  determine  the  volumetric  relation  of  Hie  alkali  arid  acid^  a  given 
volume  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  20  c.  c. ,  is  measured  off  into  a  wide-mouthed 
flask,  ten  di*ops  of  coohineal-tincture,  and  about  150  c.  c  of  water  are 
added — the  alkali  is  now  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  burette,  until  the 
yellowish  liquid  in  the  flask,  suddenly,  and  by  a  single  drop,  acquires  a 
violet-carmine  tinge. 

In  nicer  determinations,  it  is  important  to  bring  the  liquid  eadi  time 
to  a  given  volume,  by  adding  water  after  the  neutralization  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. For  this  purpose,  two  or  more  flasks  of  equal  capacity  are  se- 
lected, and  on  the  outside  of  each  a  strip  of  paper  is  gummed  to  indicate 
the  level  of  the  proper  amoimt  of  liquid,  e.  g.  200  c.  c.  The  same 
amount  of  coloring  matter  being  thus  always  diflused  in  the  same  vol- 
ume of  the  same  water,  the  errors  of  varying  dilution  and  varying 
amount  of  ammonia  (which  is  rarely  absent  from  distilled  water)  are 
avoided.  The  contents  of  one  flask,  in  which  the  neutralization  has 
been  satisfactorily  efiected,  may  be  kept  as  a  standard  of  color  for  the 
succeeding  trials,  as  the  tint  remains  constant  for  hours,  being  unaffected 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  convenience  and  ac- 
curacy of  measurement  are  obtained  by  using  burettes  provided  with 
Erdmann's  swimmer  (See  p.  30.) 

When  three  or  four  accordant  results  have  been  obtained,  the  average 
is  taken  as  expressing  the  relative  strength  of  the  acid  and  alkalL 

To  ascertain  tfie  absolute  staTidard,  weigh  off  in  a  small  platinum  cru- 
cible about  0'8  grm.  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite  to  dull  redness^ 
cool  and  weigh  accurately  :  bring  the  crucible  with  its  contents  into  one 
of  the  wide-mouthed  flasks  and  let  flow  from  the  burette  a  slight  excess, 
e.  g.  50  a  c,  of  standard  acid.  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is 
fsicilitated  by  warming,  and,  finally,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  gentlj 
boiled  for  several  minutes  to  expel  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  soir 
allowed  to  become  perfectly  coldy  then  add  ten  drops  of  codiineal  and 
lastly  the  standard  alkali  to  neuti-alization,  diluting  to  the  proper  vol- 
ume. 

To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  process  and  the  calculations  employed, 
the  following  actual  data  may  be  useful.  The  normal  acid  was  made  by 
diluting  50  c.  c.  of  oil-of-vitrio)  to  the  volume  often  litres  and  had  half 
the  strength  above  recommended.  The  alkali  was  fi'om  a  stock  on  hand 
and  more  dilute  than  necessary. 

Hdation  of  acid  to  cdkcdL 

Exp.  I.,  20  c.  c.  S()3=32-8  c.  c.  KO,  or  1  :  1-64 
Exp.  II.,  20  c.  c.  SO,  =  32-8  c.  c.  KO,  or  1  :  1-64 
Exp.  IIL,      40  c.  c.  S03=65-7  c.  c.  KO,  or  1  :  1-6425 

"We  have  accordingly : 

1  c.  c.  S03=1'64  c.  c.  KOand  1  c.  c.KO=0-60976  c.  c.  S(\ 

Absolute  strength  of  acid  and  alkali, 

Exp.  I.  0*4177  grm.  of  carbonate  of  soda  were  treated  with  44*2  of  SO^ 
To  neutralize  the  excess  of  the  acid  were  required  3*8  c*  c,  KO,  which  cor- 
respond to  2-32  c.  c.  S03(3-8x  0-60976).  Deducting  this  fipom  the  totad 
amount  of  acid  (44*2—2*32)  we  have  41*88  e.  c.  of  a^,  equivalent  to  thie 
carbonate  of  soda  taken. 
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41-88  c.  c  solution  of  S03  =  0*4197  grm.  NaO  CO.^ 

Exp.  IL  0-4126  grm,  NaO  Co,,  treated  with  44  c.  c.  SO3  required 
4-28  c.  a  KO.     4-28  x  0-60976=  2-61  c.  c.  SO3.     44-2-61=41-39 

c  c  SO3. 

41-39  c.  c.  solution  of  SO3=0-4126  grms.  NaO  C0.^. 

It  IS  convenient  to  calculate  how  much  acid  corresponds  to  53  deci- 
grammes of  carbonate  of  soda,  since  the  relation  of  any  other  substance 
to  the  acid  is  then  obtained  by  substituting  its  equivalent  number  for  53 
(the  equivalent  of  NaO  00^),  in  the  following  equation,  thus : 

grms.  NaO  GOt  c  c.  SOt 

L      0-4177:  0-53    ::     41*88  :  53-14 
XL      0-4126:0-53    ;:     41-39:53-17 

Accordingly  0*63  grm,  NaO  CO^  neutralize  53-155  c.  c.  SO3. 

If,  for  example,  the  solutions  are  employed  for  nitrogen  estimations 
(§  185),  we  learn  how  much  nitrogen  corresponds  to  1  c  c.  of  acid,  by  the 
following  proportion : 

c.  a  SOt  gnn.  N. 

t ^ \  t ^ \ 

53-155:1      ::     0-140:0-002634 

We  may  then  write  on  the  label  of  the  acid  bottle  the  following  data 
for  calculation. 

1  c.  c.  KO  =0-60976  c.  c.  S0> 
1  c.  c.  SO3  =1-64  C.C.  KO. 
1  c  c  SO3   =0-002634  grm.  N. 

According  to  Luckow,  cochineal  is  quite  indifferent  to  carbonic  and' 
sulphydric  acids^  carminic  acid  being  stronger  than  these.  This  is  prac- 
tically true  for  solutions  of  considerable  strength.  Hence  a  Normal  Al- 
kali Jor  technical  analysis  may  he  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  53  grms. 
of  pure  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  litre  of  water.  To  make  a 
normal  add  mix  lOoO  a  c.  of  water  with  60  grm.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  let  cool  and  ascertain  as  just  described  how  many  c.  c.  of 
this  acid  neutralize  50  a  c.  of  normal  carbonate  of  soda.  Suppose  48*6 
c.  c.  are  required,  then  50—48-6=  1-4  cc.  of  water  must  be  added  to  every 
48*6  c.  c.  of  acid  to  make  it  normal.  For  a  litre  of  normal  acid  48*6  x 
20  972  c.  c.  of  this  acid  and  28  cc.  of  water  should  be  mixed.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  do  this  with  accuracy,  we  ascertain  how  much  water  is 
needed  to  bring  1000  c.  c.  of  the  acid  to  the  normal  strength. 

972  :  1000  : :  28  :  aj 
X  =  28-8 

Fill,  therefore,  a  flask  holding  a  litre  to  the  mark  with  the  acid,  add 
from  a  burette  28*8  c.  c.  of  water  and  mix.  Test  finally  the  acid  against 
the  alkali  to  be  certain  that  equal  volumes  neutralize  each  other. 

JXecinorm^  solrUions  may  be  prepared  by  diluting  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal 
solutions  to  a  litre,  or  taking  5'3  grms.  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  the  starting 
point.  In  the  neutralization  it  is  not  needful  to  expel  carbonic  acid  by 
boiling.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  however  at  once  seen  when  a  caustic 
&nd  carbonated  alkali  are  operated  with  side  by  side.  In  case  of  the 
former,  the  point  of  neutralization  (or  rather  of  supersaturatiou),  is 
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shown  by  a  prompt  and  deelBive  change  £rom  a  tint  in  whidi  onmge 
predominates,  to  one  in  which  this  disappears  and  violet  is  most  marked. 
In  presence  of  carbonic  acid  the  change  is  somewhat  gradual,  and  though 
a  red  color  is  produced  it  is  modified  hj  an  oi*ange  tint,  even  in  pres- 
ence of  a  large  excess  of  alkali.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially in  nice  investigations,  to  employ  a  caustic  alkalL  A  triflle  less 
of  it  will  be  found  needful  to  neuti'alize  a  given  volume  of  add,  than  is 
required  of  a  carbonated  solution,  and  no  doubt  will  exist  as  to  the  poini 
of  satui*ation.* 

This  indifference  towards  carbonic  acid  is  a  great  advantage  in  nice 
analyses,  in  that  the  time  consumed  for  effecting  neutralization  is 
without  influence  on  the  result.  When  litmus  is  used  and  the  point 
of  neutralization  is  reached,  a  short  exposure  to  the  air  suffices  to  redden 
the  liquid  again.  If  the  operator  is  obliged  to  proceed  slowly^  he  will 
require  somewhat  more  alkali  than  when  he  operates  rapidly ;  a  poiiion 
of  it  being  neutralized  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid.  With  cochineal, 
the  result  is  independent  of  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thnt  can 
come  from  the  air.  The  permanence  of  the  color  also  allows  sevend  ti- 
ti*ations  to  be  compared  directly  together. 

Another  advantage  of  cochineal  is,  that  its  solution,  prepared  as  above 
desciibed,  may  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  closed  vessels,  without  de- 
coloiization  or  alteration. 

b.  The  Actual  Analysis, — It  is  only  neces^ry  to  weigh  or  measure  off 
a  quantity  of  the  acid  to  be  examined  and  ascei'tain  how  much  standard 
alkali  is  required  for  its  neutralization,  as  has  been  detailed.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  alkaline  fluid  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
of  acid  to  be  neutralized.  The  neutralization  of  the  weighed  or  measured 
acid  fluid  should  take  about  15 — 30  c.  c. 

In  scientific  investigations,  I  recommend  the  weighing  of  indeterminate 
quantities  of  the  acid  fluid,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  quantities  on  a 
chemical  balance  is  troublesome,  and  the  trouble  of  calculation  \s  not 
worth  mentioning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  weighed  off  4'5 
grm.  of  a  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used  25  c.  c.  normal  solution  of  soda  to 
neutralize  this,  you  find  by  the  proportion, 

1000  :  25  : :  60  (eq.  C^  H,  O^)  :  x\  a?=l-5, 

that  1'5  grm.  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  are  contained  in  the  weired 
quantity  of  the  dilute  acid  ;  and  another  proportion,  viz., 

4-5  :  1-5  : :  100  :  ap;  a?=:33-33 

gives  the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  analyzed 
fluid.     Or,  the  calculation  may  also  be  made  as  follows: — 

4*5  grm.  of  the  acetic  acid  examined  having  required  25  c.  c.  of  normal 

*  Collier  has  made  Rome  experiments  with  a  sulphuric  aoid  contaming  S5  e.  cl 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  litre,  and  a  solation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  he  found,  when 
COa  was  expeUed  by  boiling,  that  10  c.  c.  SO»=7'«6  and  7-67  c.  c.  of  NaO  CO.; 
when  GO?  was  not  expelled,  10  c.  c.  SOs=7*68  and  7*7.  These  results  ore  as 
good  as  identical.  In  standarding  the  much  weaker  acid  above  mentioned, 
he  obtained  for  it  a  value  slightly  too  low  when  COs  was  not  removed.  0''>8 
grm.  NaO  COa  required  iu  this  case  but  53 '05  c.  c.  SO3,  instead  of  iS^io-Ji 
as  in  the  other  instances.  This  is  a  very  slight  difference  and  not  appreciable 
])erhaps  with  ordinary  burettes,  but  it  is  a  constant  and  perceptible  diifer- 
ence.  What  is  of  more  importance  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  of  nea- 
tralization. 
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solution  of  soda  for  neutraiizatioA,  how  much  would  6  grm.  (t.  e.  the 
weight  of  1^  eq.  grm.  hjdrated  acetic  acid)  require  ? 

4-5  :  6  ::  25  :  aj;  aj=33-33 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  number  of  c.  c.  found  as  x  expresses 
the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid,  since  100  c.  c.  of  normal  solution 
of  soda  correspond  to  ^  eq.  grm.  pure  hydrated  acid,  i.  e.  acetic  acid  of 
100  per  cent. 

'  In  technical  analyses  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  number  of  c.  c.  or 
half  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  solution  of  soda  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  examined  fluid. 
For  this  purpose,  the  -^  or  -fjf  equivalent  number  (H=l)  of  grammes 
of  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  acid,  are  weighed  off  according  as  the 
number  of  c.  c.  or  half  c.  c.  of  normal  alkali  used,  are  to  express  the 
percentage  of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  analyzed 
fluids. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  for  the  more  common  acids : — 


■^  Eq.  number 

•^y  Eq.  numbc 

Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrated  sulphuric  acid    . 
Nitric  acid 

of  grammes. 
.4-0             .         , 
.4-9            .         . 
.6-4            .         . 

of  grammes. 
.     2-00 
.     2-45 
.     2-70 

Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid     . 
Oxalic  acid 

.     6-3 

.     3-646 

.3-6             .         . 

.     3-15 
.     1-823 
.     1-80 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid 
Acetic  acid 

.6-3            .        . 
.5-1             .        , 

.     315 
.     2-55 

Hydrated  acetic  acid 
Tartaric  acid    • 

.6-0            .        . 
.6-6            .        , 

.     3-00 
.     3-30 

Hydrated  tartaric  acid 

.7-6            .        . 

.     3-75 
111      11     1 

But,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  small  quantities  would  hardly  be 
accurate  enough,  it  is  preferable  to  weigh  ofl*  the  half  eq.  grm.  of  the 
acids  {%.  e,  20  or*24'5  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  whether  it  is 
intended  to  find  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  or  of  hydrated  acid;  18-23 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.)  in  a  measuring  fiaak  holding  500  c.  c,  add 
water  cautiously,*  allow  to  cool  if  necessary,  fill  up  with  water  to  the 
mark,  shake,  and  then  remove,  by  means  of  the  pipette,  100  or  50  c.  c, 
according  to  whether  iV  ^^  sV  ^^*  &^^'  ^^  is  to  be  used. 

c.  Deviatiaru  from  the  preceding  method  of  Analysis, 

a.  It  is  often  preferred  to  have  the  alkali  of  such  a  strength  that  the 
c.  c.  or  the  half  c.  c.  employed  to  neutralize  a  round  number  of  grm.  or 
c.  c.  of  an  aqueous  acid  may  express  at  once  the  percentage  of  real  acid. 
For  instance,  if  we  add  20  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  normal  soda  solution, 
these  1020  c.  c.  will  saturate  51  (1  eq.)  grm.  anhydrous  Acetic  acid, 
1000  c.  c.  therefore  saturate  50  grm.  Hence  if  we  take  10  grm.  of  viae- 
gar  (10  c.  c.  will  do  instead,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  vinegar  scarcely 
differs  from  that  of  water),  and  add  our  diluted  solution  of  soda  to  satu- 

*  In  the  case  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  the  flask  must  be  half  full  of. 
water  before  the  aoid  is  weighed  into  itw 
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ration,  the  c.  c.  used,  divided  by  2,  will  express  the  percentage  of  anhj- 
drous  acetic  acid  in  the  si)ecimen  of  vinegar  examined.* 

^,  If  the  color  of  a  fluid  conceals  the  change  of  the  dissolved  cochineal, 
or  if  salts  of  iron  be  present,  we  use  red  litmus  or  turmeric  paper  to  bit 
the  point  of  neutralization,  t.  6.,  we  add  alkali  till  a  strip  of  test  paper 
dipped  in  just  indicates  a  weak  alkaline  reaction.  In  this  case  more 
alkali  will  be  employed  than  when  cochineal  can  be  used  in  solution, 
and  in  exact  determinations  it  may  be  worth  while  to  rectify  the  error 
by  a  connection.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  a  like  quantity  of  water 
and  adding  soda  solution,  till  the  fluid  just  gives  a  reaction  on  the  test 
paper  in  question,  as  strong  as  was  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  first  ex- 
perimonfc.  The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is  of  course  to  be  deducted  fiiom 
the  quantity  employed  in  the  first  experiment. 

d.  Application  of  the  Acidimelric  principle  to  Ois  determincUion  of 

combined  oMe, 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  often  be  employed  also  for  the  deter- 
mination of  acids  in  combination  with  bases,  if  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  precipitates  the  latter  completely,  and  in  a  state  of  purity.  For 
instance,  acetic  acid  in  iron  mordant,  or  in  verdigris,  may  be  estimated 
in  this  way,  by  the  following  process: — Precipitate  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  normal  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter, 
wash,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  add  cochineal  and  normal  acid  to  neu> 
tralization.  Subtract  the  c.  c:  of  standard  acid  used,  from  the  c.  c 
of  soda  solution  consumed  in  the  experiment :  the  diflerence  expresses 
the  quantity  of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained  in  the 
substance^  in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state.  Of  course,  cor- 
rect results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  soda  solution. 

e.  Determination  of  combined  ctcids  hy  Gribbs*  method.     See  §  149,  iL, 

c,  7,  p.  330. 

Modification  of  the  common  Acidimetric  Method  (KiEFERf). 

§  205. 

Instead  of  estimating  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength, 
and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  means  of  cochineal  tincture, 
an  ammouiacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  may  be  used  for  the  piur- 
pose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by  the  turbidity 
observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  prese^b  is  completely  neutralized.  The 
copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  tb  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  basic  salt  which 
forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.  After  determining  the  strength  of  the 
solution  by  normal  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (not  oxalic),  it  may  be 
emploved  for  the  estimation  of  all  the  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception 
of  oxalic  acid),  provided  the  fluids  are  clear.  The  basic  salt  of  copper, 
in  the  precipitation  of  which  the  final  reaction  consists,  is  not  insoluble 
in  the  ammonia  salt  formed,  and  its  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  on  the  presence  of  other  salts,  especially  of  ammonia 
salts   (Caret  Lea;[).      Hence  the  method  cannot  boast  of  scientific 

*  ZeitBchrift  f.  analyt  Gh«m.  1,  358.  f  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  93,  886. 

X  Chem.  KewB,  4,  195. 
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TABLE   I. 


Percentages  of  Anhydrous  Potassa  corresponding  to  different  specific 

gravities  of  solution  of  potassa. 


Dalton. 

Tannermann  {at  15**). 

Specific 
graTity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potassa. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potassa. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potassa. 

1-60 
1-52 
1-47 
1-44 
142 
1-39 
1-86 
1-33 
1-28 
1-23 
119 
1-15 
1-11 
1-06 

46-7 
42-9 
39-6 
36  8     . 
34-4 
32  4 
29-4 
26-3 
23  4 
19-5 
16  2 
13  0 

9-5 

4-7 

1  -3300 
1  -8131 
1-2966 
1-2803 
1-2648 
1  -2493 
1  -2342 
1-2268 
1-2122 
1  -1979 
11839 
11702 
11568 

28-290 
27-158 
26  027 
24-895 
23-764 
22-632 
21  -500 
20-935 
19-803 
18-671 
17-540 
16-408 
15-277 

11487 
1  1308 
1-1182 
1-1059 
10938 
10819 
1-0703 
1-0589 
1-0478 
1-0369 
1-0260 
1-0158 
1-0050 

14-145 

13  013 

11-882 

10-750 

.  9-619 

8-487 

7-355 

6-224 

5-002 

3-961 

2-829 

1-697 

0-5658 

TABLE   II. 


Percentages  of  Anhydrous  Soda   corresponding  to  different  specific 

gravities  of  solution  of  soda. 


DaUon, 

T'unnermann  {at  15°; 

). 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda 

1-56 

41-2 

1  -4285 

30  220 

1  -2982 

20-550 

1-1528 

10275 

1-50 

36-8 

1  -4193 

29-616 

1-2912 

19-945 

1-1428 

9-670 

1-47 

340 

1-4101 

29-011 

1-2848 

19-341 

1  -1330 

9  006 

1-44 

310 

1-4011 

28-407 

1  -2775 

18-730 

1  1233 

8-462 

1-40 

29-0 

1-3923 

27-802 

1-2708 

18-132 

11 137 

7-a57 

1-36 

26-0 

1-3836 

27-200 

1-2642 

17-528 

1-1042 

7-253 

1-82 

23 -0 

1  -3751 

26-594 

1-2578 

16-923 

1-0948 

6-648 

1-29 

19-0 

1  -3668 

25-989 

1  -2515 

16-319 

1-0855 

6  044 

1-23 

160 

1-8586 

25  ^ai 

1-2453 

15-714 

1  0764 

5-440 

118 

13-0 

1-8505 

24-780 

1-2392 

15-110 

1-0675 

4-8:^5 

112 

9-0 

1-8426 

24176 

1-2280 

14-506 

1-0587 

4-231 

106 

4-7 

18849 

23-672 

1-2178 

13-901 

i-aioo 

8-626 

1-8278 

22  967 

1  2a58 

13-297 

10414 

8  022 

1  -8198 

22-363 

1-1948 

12-692 

1  0330 

2-418 

1-8143 

21-894 

1-1841 

12-088 

10246 

1-813 

1-3125 

21  -758 

11734 

11-484 

1-0163 

1-209 

1-3053 

21  154 

1-1630 

10-879 

1-0081 

0-604 

32 
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TABLE   III. 


Percentages  of  Ammonia  (N  H  )  corresponding  to   different  specific 
gravities  of  solution  of  ammonia  at  16°  (J.  Otto). 


Specific 

Percentage 

of 

Specific 

1 
Percentage 

of 
ammonia. 

Specific 

Percentage 

of 
ammonia^ 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

gravity. 

1 

0-9517 

12  000 

0-9607 

9  625 

0-9697 

7-250 

0-9521 

11-875 

0-9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

7-125 

0-9526 

11-750 

09616 

9  375 

1  0-9707 

7-000 

0-9531 

11-625 

0^21 

9  250 

'  0-9711 

6-875 

0-9536 

11-500 

0  9626 

9  126 

0-9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11  -375 

0^631 

9  000 

0-9721 

6-625 

0-9545 

11-250 

0-9636 

8-876 

0-9726 

6-500 

0-9550 

11-125 

0-9641 

8750 

0-9730 

6-375 

0-9555 

11-000 

0-9646 

8-625 

0-9736 

6-250 

0-9556 

10  950 

0-9650  . 

8  500 

0-9740 

6-125 

0-9559 

10-875 

0-9654 

8-376 

0-9746 

6-000 

0-9564 

10-750 

0-9659 

8-250 

0-9749 

6-875 

0-9569 

10-625 

0-9664 

8-125 

0-9754 

6750 

0-9574 

10-500 

0-9669 

8  000 

0  9759 

5-625 

0-9578 

10-375 

0-9678 

7-876 

0-9764 

6-600 

0-9583 

10-250 

0-9678 

7-760 

0-9768 

6-376 

0-9588 

10125 

0-9683 

7-625 

0'9778 

6-260 

0-9593 

10-000 

0-9688 

7-noo 

0-9778 

6  125 

0-9597 

9-876 

0-9692 

7-375 

0-9788 

5-000 

0-9602 

9-750 

accuracy,  but  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  causes  mentioned  are 
inconsiderable,*  the  process  retains  its  applicability  to  technical  purpoBeSy 
for  which,  indeed,  it  was  originally  proposed.  This  method  is  of  espedal 
value  in  cases  in  which  free  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a 
neutral  metallic  salt  with  acid  reaction — e.^.,  free  sulphuric  acid  in 
mother-liquors  of  sulphate  of  cop[>er  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  ^c.  It  is  advis- 
able to  determine  the  strength  of  the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  anew 
before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments. 

3.  Alkalimstrt. 

A.  Estimation  of  Potassa,  Soda,  or  Ammonia,  from  thx  Spscdio 
Oravitt  of  their  Solutions. 

§  206. 

In  pure  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or  of 
ammonia,  the  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution. 

B.  Estimation  of  thb  total  Amount  of  Carbonated  and  Caustic 
Alkali  in  crudb  Soda  and  in  Potashes. 

The  ^'  soda  ash  '^  of  commerce  is  a  crude  carbonate  of  soda — ^the 


*  Compare  my  experimentB  on  the  sabject  in  the  Zeitschxift  1  analyl  Ghem. 
1,108. 
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**  potashes  ^  and  **  pearlash  "  a  crude  carbonate  of  potash.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  these  articles  depends  on  the  percentage  of  alkaline 
carbonate  (or  caustic  alkali)  that  they  contain,  which  is  very  variable, 

L  YoLUMBTRic  Methods. 
Method  of  Descroizilles  and  Gay-Lussac,  dighdy  modified, 

§  207, 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  converse  of  that  on  which  the 
acidimetric  method  described  §  204,  is  based,  ue^  if  we  know  the  quan- 
tity of  an  acid  of  known  strength,  required  to  saturate  an  unknown 
quantity  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
we  may  readily  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

For  technical  analyses  we  may  employ  the  normiil  sulphuric  acid, 
p.  493. 

For  the  analysis  we  may  conveniently  weigh  off  such  a  quantity  of 
the  substance  that  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  acid  required  to  neutrali2e  it 
shall  directly  express  its  percentage  of  the  alkali  or  carbonate  sought. 

The  proper  quantities  of  the  compounds  of  potassa  and  soda  to  em- 
ploy are  -}g  Eq.  (H  =1)  expressed  in  grms.,  vis. : — 

Potassa,  KG, 4-711  grm. 

Hydrate  of  potassa,  KO,  HO 5-611  " 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  KO,  CO^ 6-911  " 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa,  KO,  HO,  2  COj 10-011  « 

Soda,  NaO 3-100  '' 

Hydi-ate  of  soda^  NaO  HO 4-0OO  « 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry)  NaO  CO, 5-300  ** 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  NaO  COj,  10  HO 14-300  " 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  NaO  HO  2  CO, 8-400  " 

HVtih  regard  to  the  examincUion  o^ pearlash  by  this  method^  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention : — 

The  various  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  carbonate 
of  (and  caustic)  potassa, 

a.  NetUral  salts  (e*//.,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium). 

6.  Salts  unth  ctUoaline  reaction  (e.^.,  silicate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of 
potassa). 

c  Adrntodures  insoluble  in  watery  more  especially  carbonate,,  phos- 
phate, and  silicate  of  lime. 

The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  resuhs,  but  not 
so  those  named  in  b  and  c.  Those  in  c  may  be  removed  by  filtration ; 
but  the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  b  constitutes  an  irremediable, 
though  slight  source  of  error : — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  desired  to  coniine 
the  determination  to  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali.  But  as  regards 
the  estimation  of  the  value  of  pearlash  for  many  purposes,  the  term 
error  cannot  be  applied ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  caustic 
potassa,  by  boiling  the  solution  with  lime,  the  alkali  combined  with 
silicic  acid  and  with  phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  like  the  carbonate, 
into  the  caustic  state. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  finding  the  percentage  of  available  alkali, 
but  desire  also  to  know  whether  the  remainder  consists  simply  of 
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foreign  salts,  or  whether  water  is  also  present,  the  determination  of  the 
latter  substance  must  precede  the  alkalimetric  examination.  The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  of  soda  by  this  methody  the  following 
points  deserve  attention : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Leblanc^s  method,  contains,  be- 
sides cai-bonate  of  soda,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  hydrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicate  and  aluminate  of  soda,  anil 
not  seldom  also  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  soda.^ 

The  three  last-named  substances  impede  the  process,  and  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Their  presence  is  ascer- 
tained in  the  following  way : — 

a,  !Mix  with  sulphuric  acid ;  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrc^n  reveals 
the  presence  of  sidphide  of  sodiwm^  with  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  \& 
also  invariably  associated. 

6.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  permangan- 
ate of  potassa  or  chromate  of  potassa,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under 
examination,  but  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solution 
I'etains  its  color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sulphite  and  hyposul- 
phite of  soda ;  but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns  green,  ajs  the  case  ^ 
may  be,  one  of  these  salts  is  present. 

c.  Whether  the  reaction  desciibed  in  h  proceeds  from  sulphite  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  ascert.ained  by  supersaturating  a  clear  solution 
of  the  sample  undel*  examination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion, after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  sulphur  (emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid), 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
however,- the  solution  may,  besides  the  hyposulphite,  also  contain  sul- 
phite of  soda.  With  respect  to  the  detection  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the 
presence  of  hyposulphite,  comp.  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  187. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  three  compounds  in 
question  may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed  sattple 
of  the  soda  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  before  proceeding  to  saturate  it. 
This  operation  converts  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  sulphite  of  soda  into  sulphate  of  soda.  But  if  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  present,  the  process  serves  to  introduce  another  source  of  error,  as 
that  salt,  upon  its  conversion  into  sulphate  of  soda,  decomposes  an 
equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
latter  [Na  O,  S^Oa  -h  4  O  (from  the  chlorate  of  potassa)  -f  Na  O,  C0^= 
2  (Na  O,  SO3)  4-  CO,]. 

The  presence  of  silicate  of  soda  and  of  aluminate  of  soda  may  be 
generally  recognized  by  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  as  soon  as  the 
solution  is  satui-ated  with  acid.  If  you  intend  the  i^esult  to  express  the 
quantity  of  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali  only,  the  presence  of  these 
two  bodies  becomes  a  slight  source  of  error,  but  if  you  wish  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  soda  for  many  purposes,  no  error  will  be  caused. 

§208. 

Method  of  Fh.  Mohr,  modified. 
Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means  of  an 

*  Traces  of  cyanide  of  sodium  are  also  occaslonaUy  foand. 
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acid  of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  proposed  first  by 
Fr.  Mohr,*  by  supersaturating  with  standard  acid,  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  boiling,  and  finally  by  determining  by  solution  of  soda  the 
excess  of  standard  acid  added«  ' 

Tbis  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  therefore  particularly 
suited  for  scientific  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard  fluids  men- 
tioned in  §  204,  viz.,  a  standard  acid  and  standard  solution  of  soda.  Each 
of  these  fluids  is  filled  into  a  Mohr^s  burette. 

The  process  is  as  foUows : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  add  a  measured  quantity  of  tincture 
of  cochineal ;  run  in  now  as  much  of  the  normal  acid  as  will  suffice  to 
impaii;  an  orange  tint  to  the  fluid  ;  then  boil,  and  remove  the  last  traces 
of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  bio  wing  into  the  flask,  and  finally 
sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  standard  solution  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color  just 
appears  violet.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  reaction  is  completed. 

If  the  standard  solution  of  soda  and  the  normal  acid  are  of  correspond- 
ing strength,  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  soda  solution  is  simply 
deducted  from  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  acid.  The  remainder  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  alkali  in  the  examined 
sample.  If  the  two  standard  fluids  are  not  of  corresponding  strength, 
the  excess  of  acid  added,  and  subsequently  neutialized  by  the  soda  solu- 
tion, is  calculated  from  the  known  proportion  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

If  ^y  eq.  number  (H=l)  of  grammes  have  been  weighed  of  the  alka- 
lies to  be  valued,  of  soda  accordingly,  6*3  grm.,  of  pearlash  6*91  grm., 
the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the 
examiuf^d  sample ;  since  100  c.  c.  of  the  normsd  acid,  containing  y^  eq. 
grm.  acid  will  just  suffice  to  neutralize  -^  eq.  grm.  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  potassa. f  If  any  other  quantities  of  the  alkalies  have  been 
weighed  off,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  result  in  the  desired 
form. 

To  make  this  simple  calculation  quite  clear  for  all  possible  cases, 
I  select  one  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  proceeding  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  soda  solution  is  not  of  corresponding  strength  with  the 
normal  acid,  but  that  2*2  c.  c.  of  the  soda  solution  neutralize  1  c.  c.  of 
the  acid;  and  that  instead  of  ^  eq.  grm,,  3*71  grm.  of  pearlash  have 
been  weighed  off. 

The  quantity  of  acid  added  was  48  c.  c. ;  the  excess  reqidred  4*3  c.  c. 
of  soda  solution  for  neutralization.     The  proportion 

2-2:1::  4-3  :  x;  a;=l-95 

shows  that  the  excess  of  acid  wasl-95  c.  c. ;  48  — 1*95  46*05  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  have  accordingly  been  consumed  by  the  pearlash.     The  proportion 

3-71  :  46-05 : :  6-91  (^V  eq.  KO,  CO^)  :  x;  «=85-77 

shows  that  tlie  examined  pearlash  contains  85*77  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
carbonate. 

With  regard  to  certain  variations  from  the  ordinary  course  which  are 
occasionally  convenient,  comp.  p.  495. 

•  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm,  88,  129.  f  Ot  100  per  cent 
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§  209. 

There  now  stOI  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  whicli  are  of 
importance  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  value  of  potash  and  soda. 
The  first  concerns  the  separate  deteimination  of  the  caustic  alkali,  which 
the  sample  under  examination  may  contain  besides  the  carbonate;  the 
second,  the  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  pi*esence  of  carbonate 
of  potassa. 

C.  Dkterminatiok  of  the  Caustic  Alkali  which  Coxmebcial 
Alkali  may  contaik  beside  the  Carbonate. 

Many  kinds  of  potashes  and  crude  soda,  more  especially  the  latter, 
contain,  besides  alkaline  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ;  and  the  chem- 
ist is  often  called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter  ;  as  it  is, 
for  instance,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  soap-boiler 
how  much  of  the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the  caustic  state. 
This  may  be  effected  as  follows : 

Weigh  off  ^^  eq.  grm.  substance ;  of  potashes  accordingly,  20"73  gnu., 
of  soda  15*9  grm. ;  dissolve  in  water, 'in  a  flask  holding  300  e.  c,  fill  up 
to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  the  fluid  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,  and 
take  out  two  portions  of  100  c.  c.  each.  Determine  in  the  one  portion 
the  total  quantity  of  the  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  as  directed  § 
208  ;  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  used  expresses  the  amount  of 
caustic  alkali  +  alkaline  carbonate,  in  per-cent«.  of  the  latter.  Transfer 
the  other  portion  to  a  measuring-flask  holding  300  c.  c,  add  100  c.  c.  of 
water,  then  solution  of  chloiide  of  baiium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,* 
measure  off  100  c.  c.  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid — which  now  contains 
caustic  baryta  in  corresponding  quantity  to  the  caustic  alkali  present  in 
the  sample — add  some  tincture  of  cochineal,  then  normal  nitric  acid  (see 
§  210),  to  acid  reaction.  Neuti-alize  the  excess  of  acid  by  noi-mal  solu- 
tion of  soda,  and  you  will  find  the  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  that  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  caustic  baryta.  Multiply  this  by  3  (as  only  ^  of  the  sec- 
ond portion  has  been  employed  in  the  experiment)  ;  the  result  gives  the 
percentage  of  caustic  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 
Deduct  this  number  from  the  percentage  obtained  in  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda 
present  as  such.  To  calculate  the  caustic  alkali  into  the  anhydrous  or 
hydrated  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  numbers  given  in 
the  first  method. 

D.  Estimation  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  presence  of  Carbonate 
OF  Potassa. 

Soda  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  occasionally  used  to  adulter- 
ate the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only  &il  to  de- 
tect this  adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  soda  as  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Many  processesf  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  in  a  sim- 
ple way  the  soda  contained  in  potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

*  Filtering  through  a  dry  filter  causes  the  caustic  alkali  to  come  out  rather  toe 
low,  as  the  paper  retains  caustic  baryta  (A.  Miiller,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  83, 
884;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  1,  84). 

f  Gomp.  Handworterbuch  der  Ghemie,  2  Aufl.  L  443. 
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The  following  tolerably  expeditious  process,  however,  gives  accurate 
results: — Dissolve  6*25  grm.  of  the  gently  ignited  pearlash  in  water, 
filter  the  solution  into  a  quarter-litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid  in  slight  ex- 
cess, apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  aoid  is  expelled,  then  add  to 
the  fluid,  while  still  hot,  acetate  of  lead,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  just  ceases ;  allow  the  mixture 
to  cool,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  Alter  through 
a  dry  filter,  and  transfer  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  5  grm. 
of  pearlash,  to  a  {-litre  flask.  Add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  up  to 
the  mark,  and  shake.  If  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  carefully  added, 
the  fluid  will  now  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no.  longer  con- 
tain lead  ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  be  con- 
ducted into  it.  After  the  sulphide  of  lead  has  subsided,  filter  through 
a  dry  filter.  Evaporate  50  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  1  grm. 
of  pearlash)  with  addition  of  10  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  of  I'lO  sp.  gr., 
in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  to  diyness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat,  and 
weigh ;  the  weight  found  expresses  the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  given  by  1  grm.  of  the  pearlash. 
Estimate  the  potassa  and  soda  now  severally  in  the  indirect  way,  by 
determining  the  chlorine  volumetrically  (§  141,  I.,  6).  For  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  results,  see  §  197. 

4.  Estimation  of  Alkaline  Earths  bt  the  Alkalimetric  Method. 

§210. 

Alkaline  earths,  in  the  caustic  state  or  in  the  form  of  carbonates, 
may  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  acid.  Standard  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesia ;  standard  nitric 
acid  for  that  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  To  prepare  1  litre  of  normal 
nitric  acid  you  require  a  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  of  about  1*04  sp.  gr., 
and  also  a  normal  soda  solution  (or  at  least  a  soda  solution  whose  i-e- 
lation  to  normal  sulphuiic  acid  is  exactly  known). 

Fill  a  Mohr's  burette  with  the  nitric  acid,  measure  off  20  c.  c. ; 
color  with  tincture  of  cochineal  and  add  normal  solution  of  soda  from 
a  second  burette  to  alkaline  reaction.  Repeat  the  expeiiment.  Sup- 
pose 20  c.  c.  of  the  acid  have  required  24  c.  c.  of  normal  soda  solution, 
add  to  every  20  volumes  of  the  acid  4  volumes  of  water.  For  the  pro- 
per way  of  effecting  the  dilution,  see  p.  493  (Preparation  of  Normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid).  After  diluting,  measure  off  20  c.  c,  and  neutralize  with 
the  normal  solution  of  soda,  of  which  it  must  now  take  exactly  20  c.  c. 

It  will  be  well  to  verify  the  normal  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  direct- 
ed, p.  492. 

If  the  alkaline  earth  to  be  estimated  is  in  the  caustic  state,  weigh  off  a 
definite  quantity,  add  water,  then,  from  a  burette  normal  nitric  acid, 
until  solution  is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored  with  cochineal,  appears 
orange;  now  add  soda  solution  until  the  color  just  changes  to  violet; 
deduct  the  soda  solution  added  from  the  acid,  and  calculate  by  the  pro- 
portion 

1000  (c.  c.)  :  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  acid  used 


76-5  (eq.  baryta),  51-75  (eq.  strontia),  28  (eq.  liine)  or  20  (eq.  magnesia) 
:  X  (grm.  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  magnesia). 


at  which  the  fluids  turn  violet,  add  another  c,  c.  of  tlie  aci 
again  Bolutiou  of  soda  until  violet. 

In  the  cuse  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  heat  a  we 
tity  of  the  sample,  in  a  flask,  with  water ;  then  add,  fi-om 
small  portions  of  normal  nitric  acid.  When  solution  is  e 
the  ncid  is  consequently  in  excesn,  add  tincture  of  cochiuca 
nial  soda  solution,  till  only  a  small  excess  of  acid  remains 
c  c.  Heat  to  boiling,  shake  the  liquid,  and  continue  boiiiii 
minotes,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  comjiletely  fioni  the  finic 
finally  add  soda  until  just  violet.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal 
Bpond  to  98"5  grm.  carbonate  of  baryta,  73"75  grm.  carbons 
tia,  50  gnu.  carbonate  of  lime,  or  42  gim,  carbonate  of  magi 

By  weighing  ofi'  the  ^j  or  ^'j  eq.  (H— 1)  grm.  of  the  cau 
bonated  alkaline  earths,  the  necessity  of  a  calculation  of  th 
altogether  dispensed  4ith ;  in  the  former  case,  the  numbei 
the  latter  that  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid,  expret 
centage  required. 

5.  Chlorimetry. 

§  211. 

The  "  chloride  of  lime,"  or  "  bleaching  powder "  of  com 
tains  hypochlorite  of  lime,  eliloride  of  calcium,  and  hyd» 
The  two  latter  ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  combine 
another  to  basic  chloride  of  calcium.  In  freshly  prejiared  ai 
normal  chloride  of  lime,  the  quantities  of  hypochlorite  o 
chloride  of  calcium  present  stand  to  each  other  in  the  pn 
their  equivalents.  ^Vhen  such  chloride  of  lime  is  brought  i 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  it 
liberated  in  the  elementary  form,  in  accordance  with  thi 
equation: — 

Ca  0,  CI  0+Ca  Cl  +  2  (H  O,  S  03)=2  (Ca  0,  S  Oj)  +  2  B 
On  keeping  chloride  of  lime,  however,  the  proportion  bet' 
chlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  gradually  changes— 
decreases,  the  latter  increases.  Hence  from  this  cause  all 
nothing  of  original  diflereuee,  the  conmiercial  article  is  not 
quality,  and  on  treatment  with  acid  gives  sometimes  more  and 
less  chlorine. 

As  the  valne  of  this  article  depends  entirely  upon  the 
chlorine  set  free  on  treatment  with  aciil,  chemists  have  de»"i 
simple  methods  of  determining  the  available  amount  of  chlor 
given  sample.  Tht-se  methods  have  collectivejy  received  t 
Chlorimetry.     We  describe  a  few  of  the  best. 

Fbeparation  of  the  Solution  of  Chloride  of  L 

The  solution  is  prepared  alike  for  all  methods,  and  heat  in 
in^  manner : — 

Weigh  off  10  grm.,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  ode 
more  water,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  litre  flask,  triturate  1 
again  with  water,  ajid  rinse  the  contents  of  the  mortar  cai 
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the  flask ;  fill  the  latter  to  the  mark,  shake  the  milky  fluid,  and  ex- 
amine it  at  once  in  that  state,  i,e.j  without  allowing  it  to  deposit ;  and 
every  time,  before  measuring  off  a  fresh  portion,  shake  again.  The  re- 
sults obtained  with  this  turbid  solution  are  much  more  constant  and  cor- 
rect than  when,  as  is  usually  recommended,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  de- 
posit, and  the  experiment  is  made  with  the  supernatant  clear  poHion 
alone.  The  truth  of  this  may  readily  be  proved  by  making  two  sepa- 
rate experiments,  one  with  the  decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with 
the  residuary  turbid  mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment 
made  in  my  own  laboratory,  the  decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22'G  of 
chlorine,  the  residuary  mixture  25*0,  the  uniformly  mixed  turbid  solu- 
tion 24*5. 

1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corresponds  to 
0.01  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 

A.   Pbnot's  Method.* 
§  212. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid ;  the  conversion  is  effected  im  an  alkaline  solution.  Iodide 
of  potassium-starch  paper  is  employed  to  a^ertain  the  exact  point  when 
the  reaction  is  completed. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium' Starch  Paper, 

The  following  method  is  preferable  to  the  original  one  given  by  Pb- 
NOT  : — 

Stir  3  grm.  of  potato  starch  in  250  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  boil  witli 
stirring,  add  a  solution  of  1  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  grm. 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dilute  to  500  c.  c.  Moisten  strips 
of  fine  white  unsized  paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry.  Keep  in  a  closed 
bottle. 

b.  Preparation  of  tfhe  Solution  of  Areenioua  Acid, 

Dissolve  4*436  grm.  of  pure  arsenious  acid  and  13  grm.  pure  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  soda  in  600 — 700  c.  c.  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
let  the  solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  to  1  litre.  Each  c.  c.  of  this  solu- 
tion contains  0*004436  grm.  arsenious  acid  which  corresponds  to  1  c.  c. 
chlorine  gas  of  0°  and  760  mm.  atmospheric  pressure.f 

As  arsenite  of  soda  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed  to 
access  of  air,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda,  Penot^s 
solution  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppers,  filled  to  the 
top,  and   a   fresh    bottle  used    for  every  new  series  of  experiments. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  SooiM  Indnstrielle  de  Mtdhouse,  1852,  No.  118. — ^Dinglei's 
Polytech.  Journal,  127,  134. 

f  Penot  ^ves  the  quantity  of  aisenions  acid  as  4 '44 ;  but  I  have  corrected  this 
number  to  4*436,  in  accordance  with  the  now  received  equivalents  of  the  sub- 
Rtanoes  and  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  gas — after  the  following  proportion :  — 
70  -92  (2  eq.  chlorine)  :  99  (1  eq.  As  O j ) ; :  3  1 7763  (weight  of  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas) 
:  x\  :e— 4*436,  i.e.  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas 
converts  into  arsenic  acid. 

This  solution  is  arranged  to  suit  the  foreign  method  of  designating  the  strength 
of  chloride  of  lime — ^viz. ,  in  chlorimetrical  degrees  (each  degree  represents  1  litre 
chlorine  gas  at  0"  and  760  mm.  pressure  in  a  kilogramme  of  the  substance).    This 
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According  to  Fr.  Moub*  the  solution  keeps  unchanged,  if  the  arse- 
nious  acid  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  are  both  ahsolutdf/  free  from 
oxidizable  matters  (sulphide  of  ai-senic,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite  of 
soda). 

■ 

c.   Tlie  Process, 

Measure  off,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  211,  transfer  to  a  beaker, 
and  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette,  add,  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  the 
solution  of  arsenit>us  acid,  with  constant  stirring,  imtil  a  drop  of  tbe 
mixture  produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the  iodized  paper; 
it  is  very  easy  to  hit  the  point  exactly,  as  the  gradually  increasing 
faintness  of  the  blue  spots  made  on  the  paper  by  the  fluid  dropped  on 
it,  indicates  the  approaching  termination  of  the  reaction,  and  warns  the 
operator  to  confine  the  further  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a  time.  The  number  of  |-  c.  c.  used  indicates 
directly  the  number  of  chlorimetrical  degrees  (see  note),  as  the  follow- 
ing calculation  shows :  suppose  you  have  used  40  c.  c.  of  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  then  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  used  in  the  experi- 
ment contains  40  c.  c.  of  chlorine  gas.  Now,  the  50  c.  c.  of  solution 
employed  correspond  to  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime;  therefore  0'5 
grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  contain  40  c.  c.  chlorine  gas,  therefore  1000 
grm.  contain  80000  c.  c.  =  80  litres.  This  method  gives  very  constant 
and  accurate  results,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  use 
in  manufacturing  establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on  the 
score  of  danger,  to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid.    (Expt.  No.  99.) 

B.   Otto's  Method. 
§213. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

Two  eq.  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  brought  into  contact  with  chlo- 
rine, in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  1  ©q.  scs- 
quisulphate  of  iron,  and  1  eq.  H  CI,  the  process  consuming  1  eq. 
chlorine. 

2  (Fe  O,  S  03)  +  S  Os  +  H  0-hCl.=Fe8  03,  3  S  Oj-I-H  CL 

2  eq.  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron : — • 

2  (Fe  O,  S  O3,  H  O  f  6  aq.)=278 

coiTespond  to  35*46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0*7839  grm.  crystal- 
lized protosulphate  of  ii*on  correspond  to  O'l  grm.  chlorine. 

The  protosulphate  of  ii'on  required  for  these  experiments  is  best  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 

Take  iron  nails,  free  from  rust,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
applying  heat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation;   filter  the  solution, 

method  was  proposed  by  Gay-Luasac.  The  degrees  may  readily  be  converted 
into  per-centB,  aod  tiee  verad,  thus :  A  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  of  00^  containa 
90  X  3-17763=28.5 -986  grm.  chlorine  in  1000  grm.  or  2859  m  100  ;  and  a  sample 
containing  34  2  per  cent,  chlorine,  is  of  107*6  ^  for  100  grm.  of  the  substance  con- 
tain 34  2  grm.  chlorine  .  * .  1000  g^rm.  of  the  substance  contain  842  grm.  chlorine, 
but  342  grm.  chlorine  =ijnV7V4  litres =107  6  litres .  '.  1000  gnn.  of  the  substance 
contain  107  6  litres  chlorine. 
*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  2  Aufl.  S.  290. 
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still  hot,  into  about  twice  its  Yolume  of  spirit  of  wine.     The  peecipitate 
consists  of 

FeO,S03+HO  +  6aq. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  spread  upon  a  sheet 
of  blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  smells  no  longer 
of  spirit  of  wine,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked.  In- 
stead of  protosulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nia (p.  93)  may  be  used.  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine  oxidizes  1*1055  grm.  of 
this  double  sulphate. 

The  Process, 

Dissolve  3*1356  grm.  (4  X '07839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  protosul- 
phate of  iron,  or  4*422  grm.  (4  X  ri055  gtm,)  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  water,  to  200  c.  c. ;  take  out,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c,  corre- 
sponding to  0*7839  grm.  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  1*1055  grm.  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  dilute  with  150 — 200  c.  c.  water, 
add  a  sufficiency  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  run  in  from  a  50  c.  c. 
burette  the  freshly  shaken  solution  of  chloiide  of  lime,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  §  211,  until  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  completely  converted  into 
sesquioxide.  To  know  the  exact  point  when  the  oxidation  is  completed, 
place  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  a 
plate,  and,  when  the  operation  is  dra^^ing  to  an  end,  apply  some  of  the 
mixture  with  a  stirring-rod  to  one  of  the  drops  on  the  plate,  and  observe 
whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipitate;  repeat  the  experiment  after 
every  fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  solution  of  choride  of  lime. 
When  the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue  precipit^,te  in  the  solution 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  the  plate,  read  off  the  number  of  volumes 
used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm. 
of  chlorine.  Suppose  40  c.  c.  have  been  used :  as  every  c.  c.  cori*e- 
sponds  to  0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  percentage  by  weight  of 
available  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  found  by  the  following  pro- 
portion : — 

0*40  :  0*10::  100  :  a;  a;=25; 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime. 

This  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  provided  always 
that  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  ses- 
quioxide. 

Modification  of  the  preceding  Method, 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (aecording  to  p.  194,  aa)^  may  be  used  with  the  best  results.  If 
0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  i.e.,  0*6335  of  fine  pianoforte  wire  (which 
may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron),  are  dissolved  to  200 
c.  c,  the  solution  so  prepared  contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  iron 
as  the  solution  of  protosulphate  above  mentioned — ^that  is  to  say,  50 
c.  c.  of  it  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine.  But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
weigh  off  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  wire,  the  following  course  may  be 
pursued  in  preference:  weigh  off,  accurately,  about  0*15  grm.,  dissolve. 


ol  cmonae  OI   iime,  preparea   accorumg  to 
calculate  the  chlorine  by  the  proportion  ^ 

56  :  35'4(i  :  :  the  quantity  of  iron  used  :  x  •    ■ 
the  at  fonnd  corresponda  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  amoi 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.     This  calculation  may  be  disf 
hv  the  application  of  the  following  formula,  in  which  the  cs 
pianoforte  wire  is  taken  into  account : — 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and 
product  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solntioii  of  chlorii 
the  result  expresses  the  percentage  of  chlorine  by  weight. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results,     I  have  described  it 
ci pally  because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  stAndan 
is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occattional  exami 
sampled  of  i^loride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of  control. 
No.  99.) 

C.  Bitnbeh's  Method. 

Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  a 
the  directions  of  §  211  (containing  01  chloride  of  lime),  int< 
and  add  about  6  c,  c.  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassini 
according  to  p.  314,  a  (cont&ining  0'6  KI);  dilute  the  mixture 
100  c.  c.  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determinf 
ted  iodine  as  directed  §  146.  As  1  eq.  iodine  coiresponds  to 
rine,  the  calculation  is  easy.  This  method  gives  excellent  retr 
pare  Expt.  No.  99.) 

6.  £sAUiNATio»  or  Black  Ozmx  of  Mahqameb 

g  214. 

The  native  black  oxide  of  manganese  (as  also  the  regener 
rial  i>roduct)  is  a  mixture  of  hinoxide  of  manganese  with  h 
of  that  metal,  and  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  clay,  &c. ;  it  also 
contains  moisture,  and  frequently  chemically  combined  watet 
mercial  value  of  tlie  article  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
^or,  more  correctly  expressed,  of  available  oxygen)  which  : 
By  "  available  oxygen  "  we  understand  the  excess  of  oxyget 
in  aioanganese,  over  the  1  eq.  combined  with  the  metal  to 
upon  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  amount  of 
obtained  equivalent  totlds  excess  of  oxygen.  This  available 
always  expressed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 
sponds  to  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese,  since  HnOi=Mii04- 

I.  Dbtino  the  Sample. 

All  analyses  of  manganese  proceed  of  course  upon  the  supp 
the  sample  operated  upon  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  ore. 
of  a  tolerably  finely  powdered  avert^  sample  is  generally  sent 
to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new  lodes,  however,  a  number 
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not  simply  that  of  the  several  samples,  the  following  ooui*se  must  be 
rcuoi'ted  to  :  crush  the  several  samples  of  the  ore  in  an  iron  moi-tar 
to  coarse  powder^  and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve. 
Mix  uniformly,  then  remove  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  coai-se 
powder  with  a  spoon,  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  passing  the 
^v-hole  of  this  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by  this 
second  process  of  pulverization  most  intimately;  take  about  8 — 10  gnn. 
of  it,  and  triturate  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  Average  samples  are  generally  already  suffici- 
ently line  to  require  only  the  last  operation. 

As  regards  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder  is  to  be  dried,  if  you 
desire  to  exj>el  the  whole  of  the  moisture  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
"Water  of  hydration,  the  temperature  adopted  must  be  120°  (this  is  the 
result  of  my  own  experiments,  see  £xpt.  No.  100).  But,  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  at  present  an  almost  univei*sal  understanding  in  the  manga- 
nese trade,  to  limit  the  drying  temperature  to  100°,  the  fine  powder  is 
exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper  or  brass  pan,  for  6  hours,  to  the  temperar 
ture  of  boiling  water,  in  a  water-bath  (p.  37,  fig..  19). 

When  the  samples  have  been  dried,  they  are  introduced,  still  hot,  into 
glass  tubes  12 — 14  cm.  long,  and  8 — 10  mm.  wide,  sealed  at  one  end ; 
these  tubes  ai*e  then  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  different  ores  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying-pans  and  glsusa 
tubes,  and  to  ti-ansfer  the  samples  always  from  the  pan  to  the  tube  of 
the  corresponding  number. 

IL  Determination  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

§  215. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation  of 
manganese  ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate. 
The  first  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  purposes. 

A.  Fresenius  and  Will's  Method. 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  proto- 
sulphate  of  manganese  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  while  the 
oxygen,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in 
combination  with  the  protoxide,  combines  with  the  elements  of  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid. 

Mn  08+S03+CA=MnO,  SO3+2  CO«. 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
each  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43*5,  gives  2  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  44. 

6.  If  this  process  is  pei'formed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  from  wliich 
nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  diminution 
of  weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has 
escaped,  and  consequently,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  the  quantity  of 
binoxide  contained  in  the  analyzed  manganese  ore.  As  44  parts  by 
weight  of   carbonic  acid  correspond  to  43*5  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
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i3ie  carbonio  acid  found  need  simply  be  multiplied  hf  43*5,  and  the  pnv 
duct  divided  by  44,  or  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  by 

12l?  =0-9887, 
44 
to  find  tlte  correeponding  amount  of  binoside  of  manganese. 

c  But  even  thia  caiculation  may  be  avoided  by  eimply  using  in  the 
operation  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  consisted  of  pun 
binoxide,  would  give  100  parte  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  number  of  parts  evolved  of  carbonic  acid  expreesee,  in  tliat  case, 
directly  the  number  of  parts  of  binoxide  contained  in  100  parts  of  the 
analyzed  ore.  It  results  from  b  that  98'87  ia  the  number  required. 
Suppose  the  experiment  ia  made  with  0'9887  gnn.  of  the  ore,  the  num- 
ber of  centigrajnmes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  process  expresaeB 
directly  the  percentage  of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analyzed  maugBueae 
ore.  iiow,  aa  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  ftom  0'9887  grm.  of 
manganeee  would  be  ratJier  small  for  accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable 
to  take  a  multiple  of  this  weight,  and  to  divide  afterwards  the  number 
of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  this  multiple  wei^t  by 
the  same  number  by  which  the  unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple 
which  answers  the  purpose  best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  ~  2966; 
for  inferior  ores,  I  recommend  the  quadruple,  =  3'9&G,  or  die  quintuple, 
=  4-9135. 

The  analytical  prooess  is  performed  in 
the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  100,  and 
which  has  been  described  already,  p.  289. 
The  flask  A  should  hold,  up  to  the 
neck,  about  120  cc;  if  about  lOOcc 
The  latter  b  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a 
little  wax  ball,  or  a  very  small  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tubing,  with  a  short  piece  of 
glass  rod  inserted  in  the  other  end. 

Place  2'966,  or  3-955,  or  4'9435  grm.— 
according  to,  tbe  quality  of  the  ore — in 
a  watch-glass,  and  tare  the  latter  most 
accDi^tely  on  a  delicate  balance  ;  then  re- 
move the  weights  tram  the  watch^jjtaas, 
and  replace  them  by  manganese  from  the 
pj^  jQA  tube,  very  cautiously,  with  the  aid  of  a 

gentle  tap  with  the  finger,  until  the  equi- 
librum  is  exactly  restored.  Transfer  the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid 
of  a  card,  to  the  flask  A,  add  d — 6  grm.  neuti-al  oxalate  of  soda,  or  about 
7'5  grm.  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  in  powder,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  fill  the  fiask  to  about  one-third.  Insert  the  oork  into  A,  and  tare  iiie 
^paratus  on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by  means  of  shot,  and  lastly 
tinfoil,  not  placed  directly  on  the  scale,  but  in  an  appropriate  vessel. 
The  tare  is  kept  under  a  glass  bell.  Try  whether  the  apparatus  cloaca 
air-tight  (see  p.  389).  Then  make  some  stdphuric  acid  flow  ^m  S  into 
A,  by  applying  suction  to  rf,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolu- 
tion of  CHrbonic  acid  commences  immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform 
manner.  When  it  begins  to  slacken,  cause  a  freeh  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  pass  into  A,  and  re|ieat  this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  complet'dy 
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decomposed,  which,  if  the  sample  has  been  very  finely  pulverized,  requires 
at  the  most  about  five  minutes.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the 
analyzed  ore  is  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  non-renewal  upon  the  influx  of  a 
fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  A ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
total  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  black  powder  from  the  bottom  of 
A* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  JB  into  A,  to  heat 
the  fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid  tlierein 
dissolved ;  remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  indiarrubber  tube,  from  b,  and 
apply  gentle  suction  to  d  until  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
carbonic  acid.  Let  the  apparatus  cool  completely  in  the  air,  and  place 
it  on  the  balance,  with  the  tare  on  the  other  scale,  and  restore  equilibri- 
um. The  number  of  centigramme  weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  6, 
according  to  the  multiple  of  0*9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage 
of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analyzed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weighing 
in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried  manganese 
is  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  reabsorption  of  water  fix>m  the  air, 
which  of  course  tends  to  interfere,  to  however  so  trifling  an  extent, 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments,  there- 
fore, the  best  way  is  to  analyze  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the  ore, 
and  to  calculate  the  percentage  as  shown  above.  For  this  purpose,  one 
of  the  little  corked  tubes,  filled  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accu- 
rately weighed,  and  about  3  to  5  grm.  (according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore)  are  transferred  to  the  flask  A,  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the 
exact  quantity  of  ore  in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  facilitate  this 
operation,  it  is  advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indi- 
cating, approximately,  the  various  quantities  which  may  be  required  for 
the  analysis,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a  good 
balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate  and  corre- 
sponding results,  diflering  in  two  analyses  of  the  same  ore  barely  to  the 
extent  of  0*2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assays  differ  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent.,  a  third 
experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories  where  analyses  of  manga- 
nese ores  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  will  be  found  conveni- 
ent to  use  an  aspirator  for  sucking  out  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  case 
of  very  moist  air,  the  error  which  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  water 
in  the  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  is  retained,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally quite  inconsiderable,  may  now  be  increased  to  an  important  extent. 
Under  such  circumstances,  connect  the  end  of  the  tube  b  with  a  chlo> 
ride  of  calcium  tube  during  the  suction. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths^ 
which  of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  To 
ascertain  whether  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  present,  boil  a 
sample  of  the  pulverized  ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid..  If 
anv  effervescence  takes  place,  tlie  process  is  modified  as  follows 
(RoHR  t) :— 

*  If  the  manganese  ore  has  been  palveiized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black 
spots  (particles  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  wiU  often  zemain  i>erceptible. 
f  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  48. 


flask  A,  treat  it.  with  water,  so  that  the  nask  may  be  about 
a  few  drops  of  dilute  aulphuric  acid  (1  pmt,  by  weight,  sulp 
to  5  parte  water)  and  warm  with  agitation,  preferably  in  a  v 
After  some  time  dip  a  rod  in  and  t«st  whether  the  fluid  j 
Btroiigly  acid  reaction.  If  it  does  not,  add  more  sulphuric 
soon  as  the  whole  of  the  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  coiiti 
ing  of  the  acidified  fluid,  conipletely  neutralize  the  excess  pf 
soda  solution  free  from  cai'bonic  acid,  allow  to  cool,  add 
quantity  of  ox)tlat«  of  soda,  and  proceed  as  above. 

If  you  have  no  soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid  at 
may  place  the  oxalate  of  soda  or  oxalic  acid  (about  3  grm.)  i 
tube,  and  suspend  this  in  tlie  flask  A  by  means  of  a  thread  fs 
the  cork.  When  the  apparatus  is  tared,  and  you  have  satisfie 
that  it  is  air-tight,  release  the  thread  and  proceed  aa  above, 

B.   Bunsen'b  Method. 

Reduce  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  aboul 
introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  a,  illustrated  in  fig  59,  p 
pour  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the  ] 
actly  as  in  the  analyHis  of  ch^'omates.  Boil  until  the  ore  is  ' 
dissolved  and  all  the  chlorine  expelled,  which  ia  effected  in  . 
utes.  Each  eq.  iodine  separated  coiTeeponds  to  1  cq.  chlorii 
and  accordingly  to  1  eq,  binoxide  of  manganese.  For  the  est 
the  separated  iodine,  the  method  §  140  may  be  employed. 
rooHt  accurate. 

C.  JSsCimatwm  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganete  by  meant  o 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flaek,  placed  in  a  elantinj 
about  1  grm,  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  modei 
centrated  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  weigh  off  about  O'fi  grm.  o 
pie  of  manganese  ore  in  a  little  tube,  drop  this  into  the  flaa 
contents,  and  heat  cautiously  until  the  ore  is  dissolved,  1  e< 
of  manganese  converts  2  eq.  of  dissolved  iron  from  the  statj 
to  that  of  Besquichloride.  Wlien  complete  solution  has  ta 
dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  water,  allow  to  cool,  ri 
beaker,  and  determine  the  iron  still  remaining  in  the  state  of 
ride  with  chroraate  of  potash  (p.  ISi^).  Deduct  this  from  the 
the  wire  employed  in  the  process ;  the  difference  expresses  th 
of  iron  which  has  been  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  mang 
protcchtoride  to  sesquichloride.*  This  difference  multiplie< 
or  0-7768,  gives  the  amount  of  bluoxide  in  the  analyzed  ore. 
thod  also,  if  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  result 
determine  the  excess  of  protoChloride  of  iron  with  perman 
not  forget  the  remarks  on  page  198,  note. 

The  main  reason  why  this  method  is  less  suitable  for  ind 
than  the  first  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  analyst  must  work 
smaller  quantities  of  substance.    Hence  to  obtain  results  equal 

*  In  ver;  precise  experimento,  the  weight  of  the  iron  must  be  m 
OD0T,  Binoo  pianoforte  wire  may  always  be  aasumed  to  contain 
impurities. 
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with  those  yielded  by  A,  far  greater  nicety  in  weighing  and  manipnlat- 
ing  is  required.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  weighed  quantities  of  pure 
protosulphate  of  iron,  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  ii'on  and  ammonia, 
may  be  used. 

III.  Estimation  of  Moisture  in  Manganese. 

§  216. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mangaiiese,  a  certain  proportion  of  moisture 
is  usually  assumed  to  be  present,  and  often  a  percentsige  is  fixed  within 
which  the  moisture  must  be  confined.  In  estimating  the  moisture  the 
same  temperatui^e  should  be  employed,  at  wliich  the  drying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detei*mining  the  binoxide  is  effected  (§214,  I.). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  altered  by  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  should  be  made  with  a  sample 
of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  these  processes.  Tlie 
drying  must  be  continued  until  no  ftirther  diminution  of  weight  is  ob- 
served; at  100',  this  takes  about  6  hours,  at  120',  generally  only  1^ 
hours.  If  the  moisture  in  a  manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated  on  the 
spot,  but  in  the  laboratory,  a  fEur  average  sample  of  the  ore  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  chemist  in  a  strong,  perfectly  dry,  and  well-corked 
bottle. 

rv.  Estimation  of  the  Amount  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  hequibed 

FOR  THE   complete   DECOMPOSITION  OF  A   MANGANESE. 

§  217. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  available 
oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide,  may  require  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  their  decomposition  and 
solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amount  of  chlorine  corresponding  to  the  avail- 
able oxygen  in  tliem ; — thus,  an  ore  consisting  of  60  per  eent.  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  and  40  i^r  cent,  of  sand  and  clay,  requires  2  eq.  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  1  eq.  of  available  oxygen ;  whereas  an  equally  rich  ore 
containing  lower  oxides  of  naanganese,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  carbonate 
of  lime  reqxiires  a  much  larger  proportion  of  hydlrochlomc  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  question  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  process : — 

Determine  the  strength  of  10  c.  c.  of  a  moderately  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  (of,  say,  1*10  sp.  gr.)  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ammonia  (§  205).  Warm  10  c.  c^  of  the  same  acid  with  a  weighed 
quantity  (about  1  grm.)  of  the  manganese,  in  a  small  long-neoked  flask, 
with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  fitted  into  the  neck.  Fix  the  flask 
in  a  position  that  the  tube  is  directed  obliquely  upwards,  and  then  gently 
heat  the  contents.  As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  decomposed,  apply  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  chlorine  which  still 
remains  in  solution ;  but  carefully  avoid  continuing  tihe  appliication  of 
heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  flask  cool,  dilute 
the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  remain- 
ing by  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  Deduct  the  quan- 
tity found  from  that  ovigiiially  added;  the  differenj^e  expresses^  the 
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amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  enect  the  decompos 
manganese  ore. 

7.  Analysis  of  Couuok  Salt. 
§218. 
I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyze,  vith  ai: 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principaJ 
conUkin  Binall  quantities  of  other  eiibBtances. 

a.  Reduce  the  salt  by  trituration  to  a  uniform  powder,  a 
into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Weigh  off  10  grm.  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beak 
tiou  with  water;  filter  the  solution  into  a  ^-litre  flask,  and 
wash  the  small  I'esidue  which  generally  remains.  Fii^ly,  I 
with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake  the  fluid. 

If  small  white  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  left  on  dissolv 
reduce  them  to  powder  ia  a  mortar,  odd  water,  let  the  mixtui 
some  time,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  t 
undissolved  deposit  agam,  add  water,  &c.,  and  ret>eat  the  ope 
complete  solution  is  ell'ected. 

c.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  b,  and  i 
aqualitative  examination,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascert 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  lime. 

d.  Of  tlio  solution  6,  measure  off  successively  the  follow 

For  e.     50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  t 
"   /.  150  c.  c.         "         "  3 

"    ff.  150  c.  c         "         "  3         «  « 

«    A.     50  c.  c.         "         «       -  1         « 

e.  Determine  in  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  cfUoritte 
§141,  I.,  o  or  i. 

_f,  Detei-mine  in  the  150  o,  c.  measured  off,  the  tvlphv 
directed  §  132,  I.,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  o.  measured  off,  the  lime  and  i 
directed  p.  349,  29. 

ft.  Mix  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  i 
of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  direc 
The  neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  ani 
Deduct  from  this  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter  substances  i 
from  g;  the  remainder  is  sulphate  o{  toda. 

i.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  tl 
directed  §  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 

jI:.  Bromine  an<l  other  bodies,  of  which  only  very  minute 
found  in  common  salt,  axe  determined  by  th«  methods  d 
Eartl. 

fi.   AjTAI-YSIB  07   GUSPOWDXK.* 

§219. 
'Gunpowder,  as  is  well  kBttwn,  consists  of  nitre,  sulphur 
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coal,  and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  invariably  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  moisture.  The  analysis  is  frequently  confined  to  the  determination 
of  the  three  constituents  and  the  moisture,  but  often  the  examination  is 
extended  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  ash  therein  are  estimated. 

a.  DeiermifuUion  of  tlie  Moisture, 

Weigh  2 — 3  grm,  of  the  substance  (not  reduced  to  powder)  between 
two  well-fitting  watch-glasses,  and  dry  in  the  desiccator,  or  at  a  gentle 
heat,  not  exceeding  60^,  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 

6.  J}eterfn%n<Uion  of  the  Nitre, 

Place  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  on  a  filter,  mois- 
tened with  water ;  saturate  with  water,  and,  after  some  time,  repeatedly 
pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  until  the  nitrate  of  potassa  is 
completely  extracted.  Receive  the  first  filtrate  in  a  small  weighed  pla- 
tinum dish,  the  washings  in  a  beaker  or  small  flask.  Evaporate  the  con- 
tents of  the  platinum  dish  cautiously,  adding  the  washings  from  time  to 
time,  heat  the  residue  cautiously  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh  it.  * 

c.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur, 

Oxidize  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  powder  with  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  being  added  in  small  portions,  while 
the  fluid  is  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition.  If  the  operation  is  contin- 
ued long  enough,  it  usually  happens  that  both  the  charcoal  and  sulphur 
are  fully  oxidized,  and  a  clear  solution  is  finally  obtained.  Evaporate 
with  excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  filter, 
if  undissolved  charcoal  should  render  it  necessary,  and  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid  after  §  132,  L,  1. 

d»  Determination  of  the  Charcoal, 

Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  till  all  sulphur  is  dissolved,  collect  the  charcoal  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100°,  wash  it  first  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammoni- 
um, then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  charcoal  so  obtained  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  tested  for 
sulphur  by  the  method  given  under  c,  and  if  occaaion  require,  the  sul- 
phur muBt  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  part.  The  charcoal  may  also  be 
examined  as  regards  its  behavior  to  potash  solution  (in  which  '^  red  char- 
coal ^'  f  is  partially  soluble)  and  an  aliquot  part  may  be  subjected  to  ele- 
mentary analysis  according  to  §  178.  For  this  latter  purpose  take  a 
portion  of  the  charcoal  dried  at  100°,  and  dry  at  190°  (Weltzien).  If 
the  charcoal,  on  this  second  drying,  suffers  a  diminution  of  weight,  cal- 
cidate  the  latter  into  per-cents  of  the  gunpowder,  deduct  it  from  the 
'charcoal,  and  add  it  to  the  moisture. 

*  The  nitrate  of  potassa  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  expeditioos  manner,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  technical  purposes,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  which 
is  constmcted  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  this  ingredient  when  floated  in  water 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  gunpowder  in  solution.  A  method  baaed  upon 
the  same  principle,  proposed  by  Uchatias,  is  given  in  the  Wiener  akad  Ber.  X 
748;  also  Ann,  d.  Chem.  and  Pharm.  88,  305. 

f  Incompletely  carbonised  wood. 
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9.  Analysis  op  Native  and,  more  pakticularly,  op  Mixed  Silicates.* 

§  220. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  hy  acids 
has  been  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a;  and  that  of  silicates  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  acids,  in  §  140,  II.,  b.  1  haTe  therefore  here  only  to  add 
a  few  remarks  respecting  the  examination  of  mixed  silicates,  t*«.y  of  such 
as  are  composed  of  tdlicates  of  the  two  classes  (phonolites,  clay-slates, 
basalts,  meteoric  stones,  &c.). 

After  the  silicate  has  been  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at  100° 
it  is  usually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  moderately 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
the  residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered  ;  it  is  often  preferable,  however,  to  digest  the  powder  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (of  about  15  per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and  then  at  once  filter  the  solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways 
it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  and  indeed  whether  the  method  here  described 
(which  was  first  employed  by  Chr.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites), 
may  be  resorted  to,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals. 
The  more  readily  decomposable  the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture  is,  and  the  less  readily  decomposable  the  other,  the  more  con- 
stant the  proportion  between  the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved  part  is 
found  to  remain  in  different  experiments  ;  in  other  words,  the  less  the 
undissolved  part  is  affected  by  further  treatment  with  hydrochloric  add, 
the  more  safely  may  this  method  of  decomposition  be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives  : — 

a.  A  hydrochloric  acid  ftolution,  containing,  besides  a  little  silicic 
acid,  the  bases  of  the  decomposed  silicate  in  the  form  of  metallic  chlo- 
rides, which  are  separated  and  deteimined  by  the  proper  methods. 

b.  An  insoluble  residvs^  which  contains,  besides  the  nndecomposed 
silicate,  the  separated  silicic  acid  of  the  decomposed  silicate. 

After  the  latter  has  been  well  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  transfer  it,  still  moist,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (free 
from  silicic  acid)  contained  in  a  platinum  dish ;  boil  for  some  time,  and 
filter  off  each  time,  still  xerj  hot,  through  a  weighed  filter.  Finally, 
rinse  the  last  particles  of  Ihe  residue  which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  com- 
pletely into  the  dish,  and  proceed  as  before.  Should  this  operation  not 
fully  succeed,  dry  and  incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  pla- 
tinum dish,  and  boil  repeatedly  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
till  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  finally  passing  throngh  the  filter  remain 
clear  on  warmi^  with  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Wash  the 
residue,  first  with  hot  water,  then — to  insure  the  removal  of  every  trace 
of  carbonate  of  soda  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — ^with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  pure  wat^. 
Collect  the  washings  in  a  separate  vessel  (H.  Hose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  in 
it  the  silicic  acid  which  belongs  to  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.     Dry  the  undissolved  silicate  at 

"^  Comp.  QuaL  AnaL  §§  205-208.  The  quantitative  analyajfl  must  always  be 
pi;aceded  by  a  minute  and  comprehensive  qualitative  analysis. 
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100°,  and  weigh. ,  The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved 
silicate.  Treat  the  undissolved  silicate  exactly  as  directed  §  140, 
IL,  b. 

Silicates  dried  at  100°  occasionally  contain  wcUer.  This  is  determined 
by  taking  a  weighed  portion  of  the  mixed  silicate  dried  at  100°  and 
igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or — in  presence  of  carbon  or  protoxide 
of  iron — ^in  a  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  drawn,  the 
moisture  expelled  from  the  substance  being  retained  by  a  weighed  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  tube.  To  ascertain  whether  the  water  thus  expelled 
proceeds  from  the  silicate  decomposable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from 
that  which  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  decompose,  a  sample  of  the  latter, 
dried  at  100°,  is  also  ignited  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  mixed  silicate  under  examination  consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  silicate 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  which 
hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  decompose ;  and  that  the  latter  contains  47 
parts  of  anhydrous  substance,  and  3  parts  of  water ;  the  determination 
of  the  water  would  give,  for  the  mixed  silicate  3  per  cent.,  for  the  por- 
tion not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  6  per  cent.  Now,  as  3  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  6  as  the  undecomposed  silicate  (50  per  cent.) 
bears  to  the  mixed  silicate  (100  per  cent.),  it  is  clear  that  the  silicate 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  water  upon  ignition. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing  to  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  ov  fluoride  of  silicon^  mix  the  substance 
with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead  in  a  small 
retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  water  passing  over  still 
manifests  acid  reaction,  connect  the  retort  with  a  small  receiver  contain- 
ing water,  and  determine  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  the  latter,  after  the 
termination  of  the  process.  According  to  Sainte-Olaire  Deville  and 
FouQUfi,*  by  properly  conducting  the  ignition  the  water  may  usually  be 
expelled  free  from  combinations  of  fluorine,  since  the  latter  require  a 
far  higher  temperature  for  expulsion  than  the  former  requires.  After 
the  water  has  been  driven  off  the  fluorine  is  then  expelled  by  stronger 
ignition,  either  as  alkaline  metallic  fluoride  or  as  fluoride  of  silicon. 

The  undecomposed  part  of  a  mixed  silicate  occasionally  contains  ccur- 
bonaceoua  organic  maUer,  in  which  case  it  is  the  safest  way  to  treat  an 
aliquot  part  of  it  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  weigh  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  (§  178).  According  to  Delesse,  traces  of  nitrogen  are 
almost  invariably  present  in  the  organic  matter  contained  in  silicates. 

Silicates  often  contain  admixtures  of  other  minerals  (magnetite,  pyrites, 
apatite,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.)  which  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  would  be  rather  a 
diflicult  undertaking  to  devise  a  generally  applicable  method  for  cases 
of  this  description;  I  therefore  simply  remark  that  it  is  occasionally  • 
found  advantageous  to  treat  the  substance  first  with-acetic  acid,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  will  more  especially 
effect^  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  separation  of  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  As  examples  of  complete  examinations  of  this  kind  L 
may  cite  some  analyses  by  Dollfuss  and  Neubauer,!  which  were  made 
in  my  laboratory. 

If  sulphides  are  present,  determine  the  sulphur  by  one  of  tlie  methods 

•  Oompt.  rend.  88,  317;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  78. 
f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  65,  199. 
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given  §  148,  IL,  A,*  As  regards  the  methods  in  the  wet  way,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  baryta,  &trontia,  or  lead  is  present,  a  portion 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  remains  in  the  insoluble  residue ;  on  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate  this  is  not  the  case.  If,  besides 
sulphide,  a  tndplubte  is  pi*esent,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  latter, 
by  boiling  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance  with  a  solution  of  c&rb(»iate 
of  potash  or  soda  for  a  long  time,  filtering,  acidifying  the  filtrate,  and 
precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus  obtained 
is  deducted  from  the  quantity  obtained  after  treatment  with  oxidizing 
agents,  and  the  remainder  con-esponds  with  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphide. 

The  protoxide  of  irmi  may  be  conveniently  determined  by  Cooke  s 
process  (p.  3.69). 

If  silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  titanic  acidy  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  this  admixture.  If  the  silicic 
acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid — ^whether 
preceded  or  not  by  decomposition  with  carbonated  alkali — and  the  eva- 
poration has  been  ejected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  dry  mass  has  been 
treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid, 
or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 

The  separated  silica  may  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  as  follows : — Treat 
in  a  platinum  dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate,  fuse  the  residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  filter  if  necessary,  and  separate  the  titanic  acid  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  by  the  method  given  §  107. 

As  regards  the  titanic  acid  contained  in  the  hydrodhloiic  acid  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  it  is  precipitated  with  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  when  ammonia  is  added  (§161,3).  In  this  pi^ecipitate 
it  may  be  determined  either  (a)  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen, 
extracting  the  reduced  ii*on  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
fusing  the  residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  taking  up  with  cold  water, 
and  precipitating  the  titanic  acid  by  boiling  (§  107)  or  (b)  by  fusing  the 
precipitate  at  once  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolving  in  cold  water, 
neutralizing  the  solution  as  nearly  as  possible  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
diluting  with  water,  so  that  not  more  than  0*1  gi*m.  of  the  oxides  may 
be  contained  in  50  c.  c,  adding  to  the  cold  solution  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  slight  excess,  waiting  till  the  fluid,  which  was  at  first  violet,  has 
become  quite  colorless,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  reduced,  boiling  till  sulphurous  acid  ceases  to  be  disengaged, 
filtering,  washing  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  drying,  gently 
igniting  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  to  expel  sulphur,  then  taking 
the  lid  off  and  increasing  the  heat;  we  thus  obtain  the  alumina 
(CHANCELf)  and  the  titanic  acid  (A.  StromeyerJ)  together,  free  from 
sesquioxide  of  iron ;  they  are  separated  by  the  me^od  above  given. 

10.  Analysis  op  Limestones,  Dolomites,  Marls,  &c. 

As  the  minerals  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia play  a  very  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the 

•  The  methods  in  the  wet  way  would  as  a  rule  be  preferable, 
f  Compt  rend.  46,  987 ;  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  108,  237. 
;  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  118,  127. 
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chemist  is  often  called  upon  to  analyze  them.  The  analytical  process 
diners  according  to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  technical  purposes, 
it  is  suiiicient  to  determine  the  piincipal  constituents ;  the  geologist  takes 
an  interest  also  in  the  matter  present  in  smaller  proportions ;  whilst  the 
agricultural  chemist  seeks  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  constituents,  but 
also  of  the  state  of  solubility,  in  difierent  menstinia,  in  which  they  are 
severally  present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete  and 
accurate  analysis ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  volumetric  methods  by 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime  (and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia)  may  be 
determined.  An  accurate  qualitative  examination  should  always  pre- 
cede the  quantitative  analysis. 

A.  Method  op  ErPECTiNa  the  Complete  Analysis. 

§  221. 

a.  Reduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  this  uniformly, 
and  dry  at  100*=*. 

h.  Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  water,  filter  on  a 
dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  residue,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  It  generally  consists  of  separated  silicic  acid,  clai/,  and  sand : 
but  it  often  contains  also  humus-like  matter.  Opportunity  will  be  afibrded 
in  ^  for  examining  this  residue. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water,  then  with 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some 
time,  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  off  the  precipitate, 
which  contains — besides  the  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide 
of  manganese,  and  alumina — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analyzed 
compound  may  contain,  and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  lime  and 
magnesia ;  wash  slightly,  and  redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  heat  the 
solution,  add  chlorine  water,  and  then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia; 
filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitates,  viz., 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  proio  sesquioxide  of  rrianganese,  alumina,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  g. 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  § 

154,6(29).. 

e.  If  the  limestone  dried  at  100°  still  gives  water  upon  ignition,  this 

is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

f.  If  the  limestone  contams  no  other  volatile  constituents  besides 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  ignite  with  fused  borax  (p.  288,  c),  and  sub- 
tract from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered,  the  water  found  in  e ;  the  differ- 
ence is  the  carbonic  acid.  If  this  method  is  inapplicable,  determine  the 
carbonic  acid  as  directed  p.  290,  bb,  or  291,  cc,  or  as  on  p.  293,  e.        ^  * 

g.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  present  in  smaller  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  dissolve  20 — 50  gnn. 
of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  evaporation  to  diyness  of 
large  quantities  of  fluid  is  always  a  tedious  operation,  gently  heat  the 
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solution  foi'  some  time,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  then  filter  through  a 
weighed  filter  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the  residue,  dry,  and  weigh  it. 
(The  weight  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the  residue  in  6,  as  the 
latter  contains  also  that  part  of  the  silicic  acid  which  here  still  remains 
in  solution.) 

a.  Analysis  of  Hie  insolfible  Residue, 

aa.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure,  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  220,  6),  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution  (§  140,  II.,  a) ; 
this  process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

bb.  Treat  another  portion,  by  the  usual  process  for  silicates  (§  140, 
II.,  5),  and  deduct  from  the  silicic  acid  found,  the  amount  obtained  in  aa, 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  matter  (humus),  determine,  in  a 
portion,  the  carbon  by  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (p.  430,  6). 
Petzholdt,*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic  mat- 
ter of  several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to 
100  part«  of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  pyrites,}  fuse  another  portion  of  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa ;  macerate  in  water,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gently 
heat  with  water,  filter,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  and 
calculate  from  the  result  the  amount  of  pyrites  present.^ 

/3.  A  n(dysis  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solution, 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre. 

aa.  For  the  determination  of  the  silicic  acid  that  has  passed  into  solu- 
tion, and  of  the  baryta,  strontia,  aluminay  manganese,  iron,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  evaporate  500  c.  c,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100 — 110°.  Ti-eat 
the  dry  mass,  in  order  to  separate  silicic  acid,  &c.  (precipitate  I.),  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  boil  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  am- 
monia, boil  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  escaped,  filter,  wash  slightly, 
dissolve  on  the  filter  w^ith  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitate  in  the  same 
manner  with  ammonia,  and  filter  ofi*  precipitate  II.,  which  contains 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  Digest  the  united  filtrates  in  a  nearly  filled 
and  closed  flask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  slightly  warm  place 
for  24  hours,  then  filter  oft"  precipitate  III.  This  consists  piincipally  of 
sulphide  of  manganese ;  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water  containing  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia and  ammonia,  allow  to  sUind  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off  precipitate 
IV.,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  to  be 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a 
porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  project  the  residue,  little  by  little,  into  a  red 
hot  platinum  dish,  drive  off  the  ammonia  salts,  moisten  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  boil,  with  addition  of  pure 
milk  of  lithe,  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction.     Filter  off  precipitate  Y., 

•  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  194. 

4  Compare  Petzholdt,  loe  dt.  ;  Bbelmen  (Compt.  rend.  33,  681) ;  Deville 
(Oompt  rend.  37,  1001 ;  Joum  f.  prakt  Chem.  62,  81);  Both  (Joain.  1  prakt. 
Chem.  58,  84). 

X  If  the  residue  oontains  snlphate  of  baryta  or  strontia,  these  compounds  are 
formed  again  uix}n  evaporatmg  the  soaked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  they 
remain  accordingly  on  the  filter,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  salphox 
of  the  pyrites  passes  into  the  filtrate. 
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which  is  composed  of  magnesia  and  the  excess  of  lime,  wash  it,  precipi* 
tate  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and,  after 
long  standing,  filter  off  precipitate  YI.,  which  is  to  be  washed  with 
water  containing  ammonia. 

Precipitate  I,  consists  principally  of  silicic  acid.  It  may  also  contain 
sulphates  of  baryta  and  stroutia.  Treat  it  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  te  dryness,  and^ 
if  necessary,  repeat  this  operation.  Should  a  residue  remain,  fuse  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash, 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  iwith  sulphuric 
acid.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  filter  it  from  solution  a,  and 
wash.  Step  up  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  1 2  hours,  open  the  funnel  tube, 
wash  the  residue  first  with  water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  (solution 
6),  finally  again  with  water,  and  then  weigh  the  pure  residual  sulphate 
of  baryta.  Mix  the  united  solutions  a  and  b  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  some  time ;  if  a  precipitate  forms 
(which  may  contain  carbonate  of  strontia)  filter  it  off,  dry,  and  add  to 
precipitate  IV. 

JPrecipitate  II,  consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  it  contains 
also  the  alumina,  and,  provided  there  is  enough  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  pure  tartaric  acid, 
and  then  ammonia.  Having  fully  convinced  yourself  that  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  precipitate  the  iron  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  small 
fiask,  which  must  be  nearly  filled  and  closed,  allow  to  stand  till  the  fluid 
appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  and  determine  the  iron  after  §  113,  2.  To  the  fil- 
trate add  a  little  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  pure  nitrate  of  pota&sa^ 
evapoi-ate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  till  the  residue  is  white.  Add  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,*  and  precipitate  the 
clear  fluid  with  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  forms  (alumina  or  phosphate 
of  alumina,  or  a  mixture  of  both),  filter  it  off,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  fil- 
ti*ate  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  another  precipitate  forms, 
this  time  consisting  of  ^iOLXSiOvho-phosphate  of  magnesia  (which  is  te  be 
determined  after  §  134,  I.,  6.  a)  the  aliimina  precipitate  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  phosphaie  of  alumina  (Ala  O3,  P  Og).  If,  on  the  contrary,  no 
precipitate  is  formed,  the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  determined  in  the 
alumina  precipitate  as  directed  §  134,  I.,  6,  /?. 

Precipitate  III.  consists  principally  of  sulphide  of  manganese.  It 
may  also  contain  traces  of  sulphides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  (fee.  Treat  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid,  heat  the 
filtrate,  to  remove  any  carbonic  acid,  add  ammonia,  precipitate  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  allow  te  stand  24  hours,  and  determine  the  man- 
ganese as  protosulphide  (§  109,  2).  If  any  residue  was  left  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  test  it  for  the  above-mentioned  metals.  The  fluid  filtered 
from  the  pure  sulphide  of  manganese  is  te  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia.     If  a  precipitate  forms  it  is  to  be  treated  with  precipitate  IV. 

Precipitatea  IV,  v.  VI  The  united  mass  of  these  precipitates,  to- 
gether with  the  small  portions  of  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  obtained 
during  the  treatment  of  precipitates  I.  and  III.  contain  the  whole  of  the 

*  I  may  remind  the  operator  that  the  residne,  which  oontains  nitric  add,  oaib 
not  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish. 
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strontia  and  the  whole  of  the  baryta  which  originally  passed  into  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Ignite  the  dried  precipitate  (if  necessary  in 
portions)  in  a  platinum  crucible,  most  intensely  over  the  gas  blowpipe. 
By  this  means  any  carbonates  of  baryta  and  strontia  ai*e  converted  into 
the  caustic  state,  and  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  into 
lime  (Engelbach  *).  Boil  the  residue  5  or  6  times  with  small  portions 
of  water,  pouring  off  the  solution  through  a  filter ;  neuti-aUze  the  solu- 
4:ion  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  test  a  minute 
poilion  with  the  spectroscope — this  minute  portion  is  afterwards  added 
to  the  rest.  If  strontia  and  lime  alone  are  present,  separate  according 
to  28.    If  baryta  is  present,  separate  the  three  alkaline  earths  after  24. 

hb.  Although  it  is  possible  in  aa  to  test  for  metals  precipitable  by 
sul]ihuretted  hydrogen  from  acid  solution,  e.g.^  copper,  and  if  required 
to  determine  them,  still  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  a  fresh  quarter 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  this  pui-pose.  The  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  passing  the  gas  into  the  warm  dilute  solution  is  washed,  dried, 
and  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If  a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be 
examined. 

cc.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies.^  Mix  with  chlorine  water,  then 
with  ammoniii  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to  remove  the  ammonia 
salts,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  p. 
345,  15,  The  reagents  must  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fixed  alkalies, 
and  the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

Should  the  limestone  contain  a  sulphate  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  chloride  of  barium, 
allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (which  is  to  be 
determined  in  the  usual  manner)  before  proceeding  as  above  to  the  esti- 
mation of  the  alkalies. 

/*.  As  calcite  and  aragonite  may  contRin  Jltiorides  (Jenzsch  J),  the 
possible 'presence  of  fluorine  must  not  be  disregarded  in  accurate  analy- 
ses of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  a  larger  sample  of  the  mineral  with 
acetic  acid  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are 
decomposed ;  evapoi^ate  to  dryness  until  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled,  and  extract  the  residue  with  water  (§  138,  I.).  We 
have  the  fluorine  in  the  residue.  If  it  can  be  distinctly  detected  in  a 
portion  of  the  same,||  the  determination  may  be  attempted  after  §  166, 6. 

t.  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  chlorides^  treat  a  large 
sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ;  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree  of  soln- 

»^—    — ■  -  ■»  ■■■  ■■  ■■■.-■■■■■■■I        — ^.^^l     ■      I  — — ^^^— ^—w   ■       ■■  -  ■  ,  ^ 

•  ZeitBchrift  f  analyt.  Chem.  1,  474. 

f  The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  and  what  alkalies  are  present  in  a 
limestone,  is  the  process  given  by  Engelbach  (AnnaL  d.  Chem  u.  Pharm.  123, 
2H0)  -  viz. .  ignite  a  portion  of  the  triturated  mineral  strongly  in  a  platinum  cm- 
dble  over  the  blast,  boil  with  a  little  water,  filter,  neutralize  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness  and  examine  with  the  spectrosoope.  The  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia precipitate  may  be  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness,  and  exam- 
ined in  like  manner  for  baryta  and  strontia. 

X  Pogg.  Annal.  96,  145.  |  See  QnaL  AnaL  §  146,  6. 
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bility  of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solvents.  This 
may  be  ascei'tained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with  water,  then  with 
acetic  acid,  finally  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examining  each  solution 
and  the  residue.  The  analyses  of  marls  made  by  C.  Struckmann  *  were 
done  in  this  manner.  • 

I,  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  lime,  in  hy- 
draulic limes,  from  the  silicates,  Deville  f  proposed  to  boil  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the  caustic  lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
silicates.  Gunning  J  found,  however,  that  by  this  process  the  double 
silicates  of  alumina  and  lime  are  more  or  less  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  silicic  acid.  As  yet  no  method  is  known  by  which  the  object 
here  stated  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  accuracy ;  the  best  way^ 
perhaps,  is  treating  the  sample  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  0.  Knausz  |[ 
recommends  hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Carbonate  op  Lime  and  Carbon- 
ate OF  Magnesia  (for  technical  purposes). 

§  222. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  effect  its 
decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  210  being  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  may  be  determined,  say 
by  the  method  desciibed  p.  291,  cc,  and  1  eq.  carbonate  of  lime  =  60 
calculated  for  each  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  22. 

6.  But  if  the  mineral  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  also  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  -f  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being  ex- 
pressed by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (i.e.,  60  of 
carbonate  of  lime  for  42  of  carbonate  of  magnesia).  If,  therefore,  you 
desire  to  know  the  actual  amount  of  each,  you  must,  in  addition  to  the 
above  determination,  estimate  one  of  the  earths  separately.  For  this 
purpose  one  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  IViix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 6  grm.  of  the  mineral  with  ammo- 
nia and  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  allow  to  stand  for  12  hours  and 
then  filter.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  together  with  the 
filter,  and  treat  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced  as  dii*ected  §  210.  This 
process  gives  the  amount  of  lime  contained  in  the  analyzed  minei*al ; 
the  difterence  between  this  and  the  former  result  gives  the  carbonate  of 
lime  which  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  present. 
To  obtain  pei-fectly  accurate  results  by  this  method,  repeated  precipi- 
tation is  indispensable  (see  §  164,  6,  a). 

2.  Dissolve  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  water  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  magnesia  only  is  precipitat- 
ed. Filter,  wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  210  j  the  result 
represents  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia.     Deduct  the  quantity  of  car- 


♦  AnnaL  d  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  74,  170. 

Compt.  rend,  37,  1001 ;  Joum.  1  prakt  Chem.  63,  81. 

JouriL  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  818. 
I  Gewerbeblatt  aos  Wurtemberg,  1855,  Nr.  4;  Chem.  CenttalbL,  1855,  244. 
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Tlie  method  2  is  only  suitable  wheo  the  proportion  of  m 
[II.  Analysis  of  Ibon  Obeb. 


The  ore  U  averaged,  a  sample  of  3 — 10  grm-  is  finely  pul^ 
the  air^r;  eubstance  ia  preserved  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bot 

A.  Estimation  or  Iron. 

Solution.  In  case  of  Bpathic  ii-on  and  hydrous  hematites 
grm.)  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  aid 
heat.  In  presence  of  protoxide  of  ii'on,  sulphides,  or  orgai 
add  powdered  nitre,  and  heat  until  thebe  suhstances  are  ox: 
cautiously  add  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  evaporate  unl 
this  acid  appear.  A  residueof  silica  may  bedisregarded,  unli 
tity  be  so  large  ea  to  interfere  with  accurate  division  of  the  so 
the  latter  case  it  most  be  tiltei-ed  off.  Dilute  to  100  c.  c.  li 
slowly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  hydrochloiic  acid,  it.  i£  best  to 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  (if  sulphides  or  orgi 
be  present,  roast  the  ore  in  a  porcelain  crucible  before  mivinj 
or  add  to  the  mixture  a  suitable  proportion — j^j — of  pulve 
and  fuse  for  15  minutes.  Dissolve  the  fused  mass  with  a  st 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  volume  of  acid  to  4  volumes  of  wat 
was  employed,  or  silica  is  present  in  the  fusion,  evaporate  i 
of  sulphuric  acid  arise.and  dilute  to  100  c.  c. 

Deterniination  nf  Ae  iron  is  made  vo lu metrically,  on  portioi 
either  with  permanganat*  of  potassa  after  previous  reductio 
of  zinc,  or  directly  by  standard  solution  of  hyposidphite  of  s 

In  presence  of  titanium  the  latter  method  must  be  emploj 
titanic  acid  is  partially  reduced  by  zinc,  as  shown  by  the  pu 
the  solution. 

B.  Estimation  of  Ibon,  Manoanesr,  Siuca,  and  FnosPH 

The  ore  (3  grm.)  is  fluxed  with  carbonate  of  soda  as  deaci 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  and  heated  un 
sulphuric  acid  liegia  to  appear,  treated  with  water,  and  filtet 
aUica.  The  filtrate  b  diluted  or  concentrated  to  300  c.  c.  ( 
timated  in  portions  of  25  c,  c,  by  hyposulphite,  p.  203. 
c  c.  the  ii'on  is  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  soda,  p.  123,  e. 

ManffaneMe  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  wi 
p.  184,  d,  and  if  the  quantity  be  large,  by  subsequent  com 
pyrophosphate.  The  operator  must  not  omit  to  satisfy  bin 
complete  separation  of  manganese,  by  testing  the  clear  liquii 
with  bromine  and  warming.  If  the  solution  is  or  becom 
acid,  nearly  neutraliwi   it  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  ( 
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JPIiospJioric  acid,  if  present,  exists  in  the  precipitate  by  acetate  of  soda. 
This  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  to  200  c.  c,  and  precipitated  by 
means  of  molybdenum  solution.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  weighed  as  py- 
rophosphate of  magnesia.  The  directions  found  on  p.  271  must  be 
strictly  followed.  If  arsenic  acid  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  70°  through  the  sulphuric  solution, 
which,  after  removal  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  must  be  heated  with 
nitric  acid  to  peroxidize  the  iron. 

C.  Estimation  op  Sulphur. 

In  presence  of  pyrites  fuse  the  ore  (1 — 3  grm.)  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre,  both  free  from  sulphur,  in  a 
poi^celain  dish,  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness 
over  the  water-bath,  to  separate  silica,  and  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium.  To  purify  the  BaO  SO3,  when  yellow  from  presence  of  iron, 
fuse  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  aci- 
dulate the  aqueous  solution  (filtered  off  from  Fca  O3  and  BaO  CO^)  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with  chloride  of  barium. 

D.  Estimation  op  Titanium. 

Titanium  is  estimated  in  1 — 5  grm.  of  ore,  which  should  be  fused 
with  soda,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rated to  diyness  cautiously  in  an  air-bath,  the  heat  being  gradually  rais- 
ed until  the  bisulphate  of  soda  formed  passes  into  fiision  at  a  low  red 
heat.  Cover  the  ccld  mass  with  cold  water,  let  stand  a  number  of  hours 
until  it  is  thoroughly  softened  and  dissolved,  dilute  to  500 — 700  c.  c, 
filter  ofi*  from  silica,  add  bisulphite  of  soda  to  reduce  the  iron  to  pro- 
toxide, heat  to  boiling  for  an  hour  or  more,  replacing  the  evaporated 
water,  and  adding  bisulphite  of  soda,  or  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
from  time  to  time.  The  titanic  acid  is  then  thrown  down  completely, 
provided  too  much  free  sulphuric  acid  be  not  present.  Filter  and  wash 
with  hot  water.  To  the  filtrate  and  washings  add  more  sulphurous  acid, 
or  sulphite,  and  if  strongly  acid  nearly  neutralize  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes  longer ;  filter  off  any  additional  preci- 
pitate, and  repeat  the  operation  as  long  as  titanic  acid  separates.  Test 
100  c.  c.  of  the  last  filtrate  by  concentrating  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
zinc,  to  be  certain  that  all  titanic  acid  is  precipitated.  The  impure 
titanic  acid  thus  obtained  is  ignited  and  weighed,  see  p.  178.  It  is 
then  redissolved  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  soda,  and  treatment  with 
cold  water,  and  either  reprecipitated  by  boiling  its  solution,  mixed  with 
sulphurous  acid  as  before,  in  order  to  obtain  it  free  from  iron,  or  the 
iron  may  be  determined  volumetiically  in  the  solution  by  means  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  p.  203,  3,  6,  and  the  titanic  acid  estimated  by  dif- 
ference.) 

12.  Assay  of  Copper  Orbs.* 

§  224. 
A.  Mohr's  Method  for  Oxides^  Silicaiea,  <xnd  Ca/rhoncUea  of  Copper, 
Powder  the  ore  finely ;  if  rich,  take  1  grm.,  if  poor,  3  grm.     Treat  in 

*  See  also  Steinbbck^s  Method,  Ghemioal  News,  v.  19,  p.  207,  and  Luckow's 
Method,  Idem.  p.  221. 
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a  porcelain  dish  of  10  cm.  diameter  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and 
nitric  acid,  cover  the  dish  with  a  large  watch-glass  and  heat  to  hoiling. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  is  nearly  dry  and  ceases  to  spirt,  remove  the  watch- 
glass  and  increase  the  flame,  maintaining  an  elevated  temperature  till 
no  more  fumes  escape ;  allow  to  cool,  add  distilled  water,  heat  to  boiling, 
filter  into  a  small  platinum  dish,  wash  with  hot  water,  evaporate  the 
washings  and  transfer  them  also  to  the  platinum  dish,  and  finally — hav- 
ing made  quite  sure  that  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  gives  up  no  cop- 
per to  acids — precipitate  the  copper  with  zinc,  after  p.  229,  2,  o.  The 
light-red  color  of  the  copper  is  an  indication  of  its  purity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  in  view  in  this  process  the  removal,  as  &r  as  possible,  of 
the  metals  precipitable  by  zinc,  viz. :  lead,  antimony,  and  tin.  [Arsenic 
is  not  fully  removed,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  following  processes,  must  be 
separated  by  sulphide  of  sodium.    128)  p*  329.] 

[B.  GiBBs'  MetJiodfor  Sulphides,* 

Mix  the  finely  pulverized  ore  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  3^4  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  nitre,  and  14  parts  of  bisnlphate  of 
potash.  Heat  the  whole  slowly  to  low  redness — best  in  a  muffle.  The 
sulphides  are  completely  oxidized  without  frothing.  Add  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  to  convert  all  the  sulphate  of  potash  into  bisulphate,  and 
heat  again  carefully  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  fuse  to  a  clear 
mass.  Dissolve  in  water,  filter  from  silica,  etc.,  and  precipitate  the  cop- 
per as  described  p.  229,  6.] 

[C.  Stoker  and  Pearson^s  Method  for  StUphidea.^ 

The  ore,  2 — 5  grm.,  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  powdered 
chlorate  of  potash  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  covered  with  a  watch-glass  or 
inverted  funnel ;  add  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  rather  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  powder.  Heat  to  gentle  ebullition,  add- 
ing from  time  to  time  chlorate  of  potash,  if  needful,  until  the  sulphur  is 
completely  oxidized.  Rinse  the  cover  into  a  separate  beaker.  When  the 
contents  of  the  porcelain  dish  are  cold,  add  a  quantity  'of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  rather  larger  than  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  first  employed; 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  to  render  silica  insoluble.  Ti^t  the 
residue  with  water,  and  mix  the  whole  with  the  rinsings.  Heat  the  liquid 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  strong  solution  of  protoeulphate  of  iron, 
'slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  keep  the  whole  hot  until  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  become  almost  black,  and  no  more  gas  is  disen- 

ga«ed.  ... 

When  the  nitric  acid  has  been  reduced  by  this  treatment,  filter  into 

a  wide  beaker  and  precipitate  by  a  clean  sheet  of  iron,  or  by  a  flat  coil 

of  iron  wire.     Wash  the  metallic  copper  with  water,  then  with  alcohol, 

and,  if  need  be,  ignite  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  before  weighing. J] 

[*  Am  Joum.  Sd,  xUv.  212.  J 

[|  Am.  Joum.  Sci.,xlviii.  194.] 

[l  The  precipitation  by  iron  succeeds  well  when  izon  can  be  obtained  which 
dissolves  in  dilute  acid  without  the  separation  of  black  particles  or  flakes  in  weigfa- 
able  quantity.  If  the  copper  solntion  be  cold,  dilute,  and  nearly  neutial  when  the 
iron  is  first  placed  in  it,  the  copper  has  little  adhesion  to  the  iron,  and  may  be  readify 
detached  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  weighing.  If,  as  soon  as  the  iron  is  coated 
with  copper,  hydrochloric  acid  (20  c.  c.)  be  added,  and  the  whole  be  heated  to 
near  the  boiling-point,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature,  but  without  ebulli- 
tion, the  residue  of  ^e  copper  is  deposited  as  a  spongy  coherent  mass,  which, 
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13.  Analysis  op  Galena. 

§  225. 

This  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  lead  oi'es.  It  frequently  con- 
tains larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  occasion- 
ally traces  of  gold,  and  commonly  also  more  or  less  gangue,  insoluble  in 
acids. 

Reduce  the  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100®. 

Oxidize  a  weighed  quantity  (1 — 2  grm.)  with  highly  concentrated  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  326). 
For  this  purpose  use  a  capacious  flask,  covered  during  the  operation  with 
a  watch-glass ;  do  not  put  the  tube  in  which  the  powder  was  weighed 
into  the  flask.  If  the  acid  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  sulphur  will  be 
fully  oxidized.  After  you  have  warmed  gently  for  a  long  time,  add  3  or 
4  c.  c.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  you  have  previously  di- 
luted with  a  little  water,  and  heat  on  an  iron  plate,  till  all  the  ;iitric 
acid  is  evaporated.  Dilute  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  displace  the  latter  with  alcohol. 
Collect  the  alcoholic  washings  separately. 

a.  Dry  the  residue^  ignite,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3).  It  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  gangue  undecomposed  by  the  acid,  silicic  acid,  <kc.  Heat 
the  whole,  or  a  fractional  part,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling ;  let 
the  insoluble  matter  subside,  and  then  decant  the  supernatant  clear 
liquid  on  to  a  filter ;  pour  a  fresh  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
residue,  boil  again,  allow  to  subside,  and  decant,  and  repeat  this  opera- 
tion until  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  dissolved  ;  finally,  place  the 
residue  on  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  until  every  trace  of 
chloride  of  lead  is  removed ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue.  Sub- 
tract the  weight  found  from  that  of  the  original  residue  :  the  difiference 
expresses  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  which  the  latter  contained. 
Instead  of  using  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  may  also  be  dis- 
solved by  heating  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  or  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  caustic  ammonia ;  or  it  may  be  first  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lead,  by  digestion  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  washed  and 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  The  stdphuric  acid  solution  is  free  from  any  weighable  trace  of  lead, 
if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted.  It  contains  the  metals  pre- 
sent in  the  ore  in  addition  to  lead.  First  add  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  precipitate  the  silver^  if  present.  If  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  is 
formed,  keep  the  fluid  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  chloride 
of  silver  has  subsided.  The  latter  is  filtered  off  and  may  be  determined 
after  §  1 15,  1.  In  the  case  of  very  small  quantities,  I  prefer  to  incin- 
erate the  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  ignite  the 
residue  for  a  short  time  in  hydrogen,  to  dissolve  the  trace  of  metallic 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  the  crucible  to  dryness, 
to  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  and  to  estimate  the  silver  in  the  solu- 
tion by  PisANi's  method  (p.  215). 

with  care,  may  be  removed  from  the  iron  and  washed  without  falling  to  pieces 
or  oxidizing  (see  p.  229,  2,  a,  for  details  of  washing).  If  the  copper  should  be 
difficult  to  collect  by  decantation^  it  may  be  gathered  on  a  smiall  filter,  and,  after 
burning  the  latter,  may  be  either  zeduoed  by  hydrogen  or  calcined  to  oxide  (p. 
229,  bottom).] 
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Precipitate  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  with  salpfan- 
retted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  generally  contains  a  little  sulphide  of 
copper,  occasionally  also  other  stUphides,  Separate  these,  as  'well  as  the 
metals  in  the  filtrate,  which  are  precipitable  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
{vroriy  zmc,  &<?•)>  according  to  the  methods  of  Section  V. 

The  foregoing  method  does  not  enable  the  assay er  to  detennine  vetj 
limall  quantities  of  silver!!*  and  the  trifling  traces  of  gold  which,  accord- 
ing to  Percy  and  Smith,!  are  often  found  in  galena.  To  eflect  this,  it 
is,  in  the  fii-st  place,  necessary  to  produce  a  button  containing  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  lead  of  the  galena,  and  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  gold, 
and  then  to  separate  the  latter  metals.  This  is  accomplished  as  described 
in  §  226  and  §  227. 

[For  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur,  take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  pulvei^ 
ized  ore  and  bring  it  into  solution  by  method  C,  p.  526,  filter  from  silica, 
in  presence  of  iron,  add  a  lump  of  solid  tai-taric  acid;  precipitate  hot  by 
chloride  of  barium,  and  wash  by  decantation  first  with  hot  water,  and 
finally  with  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  tartaric  acid 
prevents  precipitation  of  iron,  the  acetate  of  ammonia  purifies  the  pre- 
cipitate from  aikaJi  and  baryta  salts. — Storer  and  Pearson.^] 

[14.  Silver  Assay. 

§  226. 

Assay  hy  Scarification  and  Cupellation, 

A.    Ores  Poor  ik  Silver* 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Ore.  The  well-sampled  ore  is  pulverized  and 
passed  tlu-ough  a  sieve  with  60  to  80  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  If  pa]> 
tides  of  metallic  silver  or  malleable  ore  remain  upon  the  sieve,  they 
must  be  assayed  separately. 

Hie  fluxes  required  are,  1,  Assay  lead,  prepared  by  shaking  melted 
lead  in  a  wooden  box  and  sifting  through  meshes  of  -^  inch ;  2,  J^orax 
or  borax-glass/  and  3,  Quartz  sand  or  powdered  glass,  to  form  silicates 
with  the  metallic  and  e«rthy  oxides,  and  also  sometimes  to  prevent  the 
oxide  of  lead  from  destroying  the  soorifier.  The  proportions  of  the 
fluxes  vary  with  different  ores,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  liquid 
slag  and  a  lead  button  of  convenient  size.  The  addition  of  too  much 
borax  will  envelop  the  metallic  lead  before  sufficient  oxide  of  lead  is 
formed  to  decompose  the  silver  compounds. 

Galena  requires  6  parts  lead  and  no  borax  ;  quartzose  ores  about  8 
parts  and  no  borax  ;  blende,  mispickel,  and  pyrites  about  16  parts,  and 
J  to  1  part  borax ;  copper  and  tin  compounds  20  to  30  of  lead,  and 
nickel  and  cobalt  even  more ;  nickelspeise  16  parts  of  lead  and  repeated 
scorifications ;  ores  containing  calcite,  dolomite,  barytes,  or  fluorspar,  8 
parts  of  lead  and  12  parts  borax  or  glass.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  ihe 
nature  of  the  ore,  begin  with  8  parts  of  lead,  and,  if  the  fusion  is  not 
good,  repeat  with  a  larger  proportion  of  lead. 


*  Argentiferous  galenas  generally  contain  only  between  0"03  to  0*18,  raieiy 
above  0'5ft  silver ;  and  a  great  many  contain  far  less  than  0'OS%. 
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2.  ScorificatiorL  The  objects  of  this  process  are  to  concentrate  all  the 
silver  in  a  lead  button,  to  decompose  the  sulphides,  etc.,  and  to  dissolve 
and  slag  off  earthy  and  other  substances  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
formed.  , 

In  this  process  all  the  sulphur  of  the  heavy  metaUic  sulphides  passes 
off  finally  as  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphides  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  if  present,  are  oxidized  to  sulphates. 

Cluvrge  and  fwsion,  2  to  4  grammes  of  the  sampled  ore  are  mixed 
with  half  the  assay  lead  required,  placed  in  a  scorifier,*  and  covered  with 
the  remainder  of  the  assay  lead.  If  boi'ax  is  used,  it  is  best  placed  on 
top  of  the  assay,  but  glass  should  be  mixed  with  it.  The  charged 
scoiifier  is  placed,  with  help  of  suitable  tongs,  in  a  red  hot  muffle.  (If  ^ 
no  muffle  is  at  hand,  the  fusion  may  be  made  in  a  large  Hessian  cruci- 
ble, which  is  laid  on  its  side  on  a  good  bed  of  coals,  and  partly  covered 
wii^  charcoal.  The  mouth  can  be  closed  with  a  crucible  cover.)  A  piece 
of  glowing  charcoal  is  placed  on  or  by  the  scoiifier,  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  is  closed,  and  the  heat  kept  up.  The  lead  soon  fuses,  and  the 
ore,  being  lighter,  floats  on  the  surface  and  roasts.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fumes  the  assayer  can  frequently  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
ore ;  sulphur  giving  light  gray,  zinc  thick  white,  arsenic  grayish,  and 
antimony  bluish  fumes.  After  15  to  20  minutes  the  assay  has  melted 
down,  and  a  fluid  ^ag  has  formed  at  the  periphery  of  the  glowing 
metal ;  the  latter  meantime  gives  off  fumes  of  oxide  of  lead.  With  diffi- 
cultly fusible  ores  it  may  require  30  minutes  for  complete  fusion,  and  even 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  more  lead  or  borax.  The  latter  should 
be  wrapped  in  stiff*  paper  and  placed  on  the  assay  with  tongs.  The 
paper  keeps  the  borax  from  contact  with  the  assay  till  its  water  is  driven 
off,  thus  preventing  a  loss  by  sputtering.  If  the  ore  contains  much 
zinc,  it  is  better  to  volatilize  this  metal  by  covering  the  scorifier  with 
glowing  coals,  closing  the  muffle  and  increasing  the  heat,  as  oxide  of 
zinc  forms  a  stiff  slag.  The  muffle  is  now  opened,  and  the  slagging  is 
allowed  to  proceed  at  a  temperature  just  high  enough  to  keep  the  lead 
bright.  A  high  heat  hastens  the  process,  but  causes  a  loss  of  silver  by 
oxidation  and  volatilization.  When  the  slag  covers  the  button,  the 
heat  is  increased  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  separate  any  metallic 
lead  which  may  be  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  The  assay  is  now 
poured  into  a  casting-plate,  f  previously  warmed,  to  expel  the  moisture. 
If  no  casting-plate  is  at  hand,  the  assay  may  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
scorifier. 

The  button  should  separate  easily  from  the  slag^  and  must  be  per- 
fectly malleable.  It  is  entirely  freed  from  adhering  slag  by  hammering 
into  a  cubical  mass,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  process  of  cupellation, 
unless  too  large,  in  which  case  it  must  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  reheating 
on  a  fresh  scorifier.  If  the  button  be  hard,  or  contain  much  metallic 
copper,  more  lead  and  borax  are  added,  and  tiie  process  is  repeated. 
In  general  it  is  better  to  caiTy  the  scorification  as  &r  as  possible,,  since 


*  A  cap  of  baked  dlay,  to  be  had  of  dealeis  in  apparatus. 

f  The  oasting-plate  is  a  plate  of  sheet-copper  with  a  handle,  and  12 — 2Q  dtp- 
shaped  depresaionfi,  each  1^  inch  wide  and  -^  inch  deep  ;  it  is  convenient  when 
■everal  assays  are  carried  on  together.  Thft  eaps  are  rubbed  with  chalk  to  pre- 
vent the  button  from  adhering. 

3# 
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experience  has  slio'nna  that  there  Ib  less  loss  of  silyer  in  scoiificatioii 
than  in  cupellation. 

3.  Cupellation  (§  163,  10 ;  122)*  This  process  consists  in  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  lead  on  «  bone-ash  cupel,*  which  absorbs  the  oxide  of 
lead,  leaving  metallic  silver. 

The  cupel,  after  the  dust  is  blown  out,  is  placed  in  a  muffle  and  heated 
to  redness  to  expel  the  moisture.  If  this  pi-ecaution  be  neglected, 
the  escaping  vapor  causes  a  loss  of  the  alloy  bj  sputtering.  The 
argentiferous  lead  is  carefully  placed  on  the  cupel,  a  piece  of  glowing 
charcoal  is  laid  near  it,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  closed,  and  the  whole 
is  brought  promptly  to  fusion.  If  it  is  not  quickly  fused,  particles  of 
the  assay  are  liable  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  cupel,  causing  a  loss.  As 
soon  as  the  assay  has  "  cleared,^ 'f  the  muffle  should  be  opened,  the  char- 
coal removed,  and  the  heat  lowered  near  the  assay,  either  by  closing 
the  di'aughts  or  moving  the  cupel  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  muffle. 
The  oxidation  should  now  be  carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  |)08sible,  as 
a  high  heat  inci*eases  the  volatilization  of  the  silver  along  with  the 
lead.  If  the  temperature  is  right,  imperfect  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead 
form,  and  the  fumes  nse  to  the  middle  of  the  muffle ;  but  if  the  fumes 
disappear  immediately  above  the  cupel,  whilst  the  latter  is  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  and  no  crystals  form,  the  heat  is  too  high.  If,  on  the  ot^er 
hand,  the  cupel  is  dark  brown,  and  thick  fumes  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
muffle,  the  heat  is  too  low,  and  there  is  danger  of  solidification.  If  the 
assay  '^  freezes  '^  or  solidifies,  it  may  be  again  fused ;  the  results  are, 
however,  too  low,  as  silver  passes  into  the  bone-ash.  Alloys  containing 
copper  require  a  higher  heat  to  prevent  fireezing.  Towards  the  dose 
<of  the  operation  the  heat  should  be  gradually  raised,  as  the  alloy  becomes 
^ss  fiisible  with  the  increased  proportion  of  silver,  and  the  lead  oxidizes 
with  more  difficulty.  When  the  cupellation  is  nearly  finished,  a  play 
of  colors  is  ;8een,  and  the  button  suddenly  brightens  or  "  blicks,"  and 
'becomes  wlurt^  and  is  free  from  lead.  It  is  immediately  moved  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  so  as  to  cool  slowly.  If  suddenly  cooled  it 
*^'  sprouts,"  sometimes  throwing  particles  out  of  the  cupel,  owing  to  tiie 
^sudden  escape  of  the  oxygen  which  molten  silver  absorbs,  unless  it 
*contcdns  copper,  lead,  or  much  gold. 

The  button  mitst  separate  easily  from  the  cupel.  It  is  taken  up  by 
ipincers  and  'brushed  with  a-sdfi'  brush.  It  should  be  well  rounded  and 
'bright,:  show  no  particles  of  bone-ash  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  have 
no  projecting  ridges  caused  hj  cracks  or  depressions  in  the  cupel,  as 
these  dlways  contain  lead.  The  idlvrer  obtained  is  not  chemically  pure, 
but  the  amount  of  foreign  matters  is  fio  small  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them  in  ore  assays,  and  moreover,  the  isnpuritiefi  do  not  compensate  for 
thelossiinscorification  and  cupellatiogEL  'Ab  assay  lead  must  be  assayed, 
and  the  amount  of  silver  yielded  by  it  jnust  be  deducted  from  that  ob- 
tained from  the  •  ore.  The  weight  of  silver  in  milligrammes,  multiplied 
'hy  ^J^,  gives 'the  number  of  troy  ounces  per  ton  of  ore. 

i  Trgy  ounoe  of  pure  silver  is  wordi  $1.29  gold. 


*  •  Cupels  are  most  conveniently  purdiaaed  of  the  deaSen  In  apparatos.  They 
rshonld  be  neither  too  porous  nor  too  compact  In  the  f  omer  oase  sQver  paasea 
iinto  the  bone -ash,  in  the  latter  the  oxide,  of  lead  is  not  absosbed  vrith  sofliaieBft 
•rapidity. 

f  I.  e.  Ex]>ose6  a  bright  surface  of  lead. 


SiiTer  ores  maj  oe  assayea  oj  tne  metnooH  ae8cni>e<i  in  g  jii  lor 
the  assay  of  gold  ores,  but  tbe  results  obtained  are  not  aa  Itigh  as  bj  the 
BcorificatioD  method. 

B.  ORsa  RiuH  IN  Silver. 

Orea  of  1  per  cent,  or  more  are  assayed  as  described  under  A,  but  the 
loss  by  volatilizatioii  imptdrs  somewhat  the  aocuracy  of  the  result. 

C,  BuuJON, 
Alloys  are  assayed  either  in.  the  wet  iray  or  by  cupellation,  as  de- 
scribed under  A,  3.  When  the  assay  contains  more  than  1  pnr  cent,  of 
silver,  the  loss  by  volatilization  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  Thia 
is  done  by  the  method  of  assaying  with  "  proofs,"  i.  «.,  the  composition 
of  the  alloy  is  determined  approximately,  if  not  already  known,  by  a 
preliminary  cupellation,  and  then  a  "proof"  is  made  up  of  the  some 
composition  as  the  assay,  by  weighing  off  the  proper  quantities  of  pilre 
metals ;  this  and  tbe  assay  are  then  melted  with  the  same  amount  of 
lead,  and  the  two  are  cupelled  together  side  by  side.  The  loss  of  the 
proof  is  added  to  tbe  result  of  the  assay.  The  numerous  details  of  the 
assay  with  proofs,  which  are  observed  in  order  to  accomplish  a  large 
Amount  of  work  in  a  short  time,  are  properly  learned  in  assay  offices. 

15.  Gold  As  a  at. 

§  227. 

CrueihU  Aiiaj/  mid  Parting. 

Ores  of  gold  may  also  be   assayed  by  the  scorification  method  (§ 

226),  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  sampling,  it  is  better  to  take 

larger  amounts  of  ore  and  make  a  crucible  fusion. 

Qold  ores  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  two  daaaes.  First, 
thoae  ooataining  Uttle  or  no  sulphur ;  and  second,  those  containing  sul- 
phur, aa  p3rritea,  blende,  etc 

A.  Ores  of  the  First  Glass. 
1.  RadufiMn.  If  the  ore  oonsista  princt]ially  of  quarta  or  tdlioates,  a 
fusion  with  litharge  and  a  reducing  flux  yields  a  uniform  brittle  vitreous 
Blag,  and  a  lead  button  containing  the  gold  and  aUver.  If  the  ore  eos- 
tftins  basic  substances,  such  as  calcite,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  qnarta  sand  or 
broken  glass  must  be  added. 

The  rtdacmg  fiax  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  directions  is  a  mix* 
tore  of  100  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  20  parts  of  flour. 

The  following  is  r  convenient  charge,  yielding  a  button  that  may  be 
directly  cupelled : — 

Ore 60  grm. 

litharge 76  grm. 
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may  foe  made  in  any  furnace  in  which  a  white  heat  is  ohtainable,  best  in 
a  deep  wind  furnace. 

The  fire  ift  kindled  at  the  top,  so  that  the  heat  shall  be  gradually  raised 
to  prevent,  the  crucible  cracking.  A  dull  red  heat  is  kept  up  for  half 
an  hour,  and  a  white  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Too  high  a 
heat  for  an  unnecessary  length  of  time  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  litharge 
is  liable  to  flux  the  crucible.  Remove  from  the  fire  while  hot,  and  tap 
gently  on  the  hearth  to  collect  the  lead  into  a  button.  When  cool, 
crack  out  the  button,  which  should  separate  readily  from  the  slag,  and 
be  perfectly  malleable.  The  slag  should  be  uniform  and  vitreous,  show- 
ing a  pei-fect  fusion,  and  should  include  no  metallic  globules. 

2.  CupeUation,  The  button  contains  the  gold  and  silver,  and  is  cu- 
pelled as  directed,  p.  530.  A  higher  heat  is,  however,  necessary  to 
remove  the  lajst  traces  of  lead  than  if  no  gold  were  present.  There  is 
no  danger  of  sprouting  if  the  alloy  contains  much  gold. 

3.  Parting,  Clean  the  gold  globule,  as  directed  p.  530,  weigh,  and 
add  pure  silver  if  necessary,  so  that  the  alloy  shall  contain  2^  parts  silver 
to  1  of  gold.  The  proportion  of  additional  silver  required  in  an  ore-assay 
may  be  commonly  judged  from  the  color  of  the  alloy.  If  it  is  bright  y^ 
low,  add  2^  parts,  if  only  faint  yellow,  2  parts,  and  if  white,  1  part  or  less. 

The  silver  and  the  alloy  are  fused  together  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  or,  better  still,  are  wrapped  in  sheet  lead,  and  cupelled  at  a  high 
heat.  The  button  is  hammered  and  rolled  into  a  long  thin  leaf,  care 
being  taken  that  no  particles  crack  ofiT.  If  large,  it  must  be  annealed 
duiing  the  rolling,  by  heating  on  a  cupel  in  the  niufiie. 

The  leaf  is  rolled  together  on  a  slender  rod  or  pencil,  and  placed  in  an 
assay  flask,  or  large  test-tube,  and  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1*16,  till  all  action  has  ceased  ;  the  acid  is  decanted,  and  the  boiling  re- 
peated with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*30. 

Wash  the  residual  gold  with  waiter  free  from  chlorine  till  the  wash- 
ings give  no  reaction  for  silver,  fill  the  flask  with  water,  cover  its  mouth 
with  a  drying-cup  *  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  invert.  The  gold  quickly 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The  flask  is  slowly  raised  till  the  cup 
is  nearly  fvll  of  water,  and  is  then  quickly  drawn  off  one  side.  The 
water  is  carefully  poured  out  of  the  cup,  and  the  gold,  if  in  separate  par- 
ticles, is  collected  in  a  drop  of  water  at  the  bottom.  After  thorou^ily 
drying,  heat  to  redness  in  the  muffle,  but  not  to  fusion.  If  the  process 
has  been  properly  conducted  the  gold  remains  in  one  coherent  mass,  and 
may  be  readily  turned  into  a  weighing-cup.  The  litharge  must  be  as- 
sayed for  silver  with  the  same  reducing  flux  as  was  used  with  the  ore. 

The  weight  of  the  button  obtained  by  cupellation,  less  that  of  the 
-silver  yielded  by  the  litharge,  less  that  of  the  gold,  is  the  weight  of  the 
silver  in  the  ore. 

The  ounces  per  ton  are  calculated  as  directed  p.  530,  bottom. 

1  Troy  ounce  of  gold  has  a  value  of  $20.66. 

B.  Ores  of  the  Second  Class  (containing  Sulphur). 

1.  liocLSting  Process,  The  object  of  roasting  is  to  expel  the  sulphur, 
but  this  process  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  medianical  loss  of 
^old  occasioned  by  it.     The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows :  A  weighed 

m  "  .III  I  ,  I  _      .  ^_— .^— . 

*  The  diying-oup  is  a  deep  narrow  vesael  of  biooait  wase. 
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amount  of  the  ore  is  placed  in  an  iron  pan,  the  bottom  and  Rides  of 
which  have  been  smeared  with  a  paste  of  clay,  or  Venetian  red,  ami  water. 
This  coating  serves  to  protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  sulphur,  and 
should  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  dried  to  prevent  cracking.  The  roast- 
ing is  carried  on  at  a  dull  red  heat,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  most  of 
the  sulphur  is  driven  off.  Towards  the  close  of  the  process  the  heat  is 
raised,  and  is  kept  up  till  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, and  a  moistened  blue  litmus  paper  held  a  few  inches  above  the 
ore  remains  unchanged.  The  ore  and  scrapings  from  the  pan  are  pulve- 
rized and  sifted.     The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  charge : 

50  grms.  of  ore. 
20       ^*         powdered  glass. 
15       ^         reducing  flux. 
100       "         litharge. 

Fuse  in  a  crucible  and  cupel,  as  directed  for  ores  of  the  first  class. 

2.  AjMay  by  lAiharge  and  I^iPre.  In  crucible  fusions  of  auriferous 
sulphides,  advantage  is  taken  of  their  reactions  with  oxide  of  lead. 
If  sulphides  are  &sed  with  sufficient  litharge,  a  button  of  lead  and  a 
slag  fi-ee  from  sulphur,  or  containing  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  earths,  are  obtained,  but  the  lead  button  is  too  large  for  scorifica- 
tion.  Pyrite  reduces  8^  parts,  chalcopyrite  and  blende  7  parts,  gray  cop- 
per and  sulphide  of  antimony  about  6  parts  of  lead.  Nitre  is  added  to 
prevent  too  much  lead  being  reduced ;  and,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
nitre  proper  to  use,  a  preliminary  assay  is  made  by  fusing  3  to  5  grm. 
of  the  ore  with  50  parts  of  litharge.  The  fusion  should  be  made  quickly, 
using  care  to  prevent  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mass  ceases  to  boil,  the  crucible  should  be  removed  from  the  fire,  to  pre- 
vent the  litharge  destroying  it.  The  resulting  button  is  weighed,  and 
the  amount  of  lead  that  would  be  yielded  by  the  ore  required  for 
an  assay  is  calculated.  If  this  amount  would  be  too  small  for  cupella- 
tion,  reducing  flux  must  be  added ;  if  of  the  right  size,  neither  reducing 
flux  nor  nitre  is  necessary,  but,  if  too  large,  nitre  must  be  added.  To 
find  the  weight  of  nitre  required  in  the  last  case,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  button  desired  for  cupellation  (10 — 15  grm.)  from  the  weight  of  the 
lead  which  would  be  produced  by  fusing  the  charge  of  ore  with  litharge 
alone,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  four ;  the  result  is  the  weight  of  nit^ 
required.  The  oxidizing  power  of  commercial  nitre  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  better  to  determine  it  by  fusing  a  sample  with  litharge  and  a  redu- 
cing flux.  The  weight  of  lead  which  the  flux  alone  produces,  less  that 
obtained  when  a  given  weight  of  nitre  is  added,  is  the  weight  of  lead  oxi- 
dized by  the  nitre.  The  charge  is  made  of  the  following  propor- 
tions: 

Ore,  20  grm. 

Litharge,  100  to  160  grm.,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  sulphides. 

Nitre,  amount  calculated. 

Bicarb,  soda,  20  grm. 

Mix  thoroughly,  place  in  a  thick  French  crucible,  which  should  not 
be  more  than  one-third  filled,  and  put  on  top  20  grm.  of  borax,  and 
a  covering  of  common  salt.  The  fusion  is  made  slowly,  to  prevent  the 
assay  from  running  over,  and  is  kept  at  a  strong  heat  for  an  hour.     The 


phuretted  hydn^n  when  treated  vith  sulphuric  add.  It  u 
direct,  p.  630  (if  too  large  it  ia  first  scorified),  and  tho  goi 
parted  as  directed  p.  &32.] 

16.  Abbay  or  Zinc  Ores. 

§228. 

Me€iad  of  ScHArrNER,*  modified  hy  C.  Kunzel,!  <*»  **"/ 
Sdgian  zinc-ioorkg  ;  detcribtd  by  C.  GboiX-J 

a.   Solution  of  tlie  ore  and  pr^xiTation  of  the  atnimonia 

Powder  aod  <lry  the  ore. 

Take  0'3  grin,  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case  c 
transfer  to  a  Bmall  flask,  dissolve  iu  hydrochloi'ic  acid  with 
some  nitric  acid  hy  the  aid  of  heat,  expel  the  excess  of  acid 
tion,  add  Borne  wuter,  and  then  excess  of  ammonia.  Fi 
beaker,  and  wash  the  residue  witli  lukewarm  water  and  ai 
sulphide  of  ammouium  ceaaea  to  produce  a  whit*  turbidity  i 
inga.  The  oxide  of  zino  remainiug  in  the  hydiated  Betiquioi 
is  disr^^rded.  Its  quantity,  according  to  Gaou.,  does 
0'3— 0-5  per  cent.  This  statement  probably  has  reference  i 
containing  relatively  little  iron ;  where  much  iron  is  presen 

titv  fif  xini!    1i>ft,   Iwliinri    in    thit   nm^iiiitat«  mav  be  not  inc 
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water),  or  by  supei-saturating  a  solution  of  soda,  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  solution 
in  a  flask  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Whichever 
way  it  is  prepared,  the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted,  so  that  1  c.  c.  may 
precipitate  about  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Prepare  a  solution  of  zinc,  by  dis- 
solving 10  grm.  chemically  pure  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  44*122 
grm.  dry  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water,  or  68*  133  grm.  dry  crys- 
tallized sulphate  of  potash  and  zinc  in  water,  and  making  the  solution 
in  either  case  up  to  1  litre  with  water. 

Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  zihc.  Now  mea- 
sure off  30 — 50  c.  c.  of  this  zinc  solution  into  a  beaker,  add  ammonia 
till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  then  400 — 500  a  c.  distilled  water. 
Hun  in  sulphide  of  sodium  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  continues  to 
be  formed,  then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the  fluid  on  the  end  of  a 
rod  to  a  porcelain  plate,  spread  it  out  so  that  it  may  cover  a  somewhat 
large  surface,  and  place  in  the  middle  a  drop  of  pure  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  nickel.  If  the  edge  of  the  drop  of  nickel  solution  remains 
blue  or  green,  proceed  with  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  testing 
from  time  to  time,  tUl  at  last  a  blackish  gray  coloration  a{)pears  sur- 
rounding the  nickel  solution.  The  reaction  is  now  completed,  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodiiim  has 
been  added.  The  precise  depth  of  color  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed 
and  remembered,  as  it  will  have  to  serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in  future 
experiments.  To  make  sure  that  the  zinc  is  really  quite  precipitated, 
you  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.  c.  more  of  the  reagent,  and  test  again, 
of  course  the  color  of  the  nickel-drop  must  be  darker.  Note  the  num- 
ber of  c.  c.  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment,  running  in  at  once  tlie 
necessary  quantity  of  the  recent,  less  1  c.  c,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c. 
at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  is  reached.  The  last  expeiiment  is  con- 
sidered the  more  correct  one.  Tlie  sulphide  of  sodium  solution  must  be 
restandardized  before  each  new  series  of  analyses. 

c.  Determinatian  of  the  zinc  in  the  solution  of  the  ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  pi-epared  in  a 
as  with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  h.  Here  also  repeat  the  experiment, 
the  second  time  running  in  at  once  the  required  number  of  c.  c,  less  1, 
of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end- 
reaction  makes  its  appearance.  The  second  result  is  considered  the  true 
one.  There  are  three  different  ways  in  which  this  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment may  be  made.  You  may  either  weigh  out  at  the  first  two  por- 
tions of  the  zinc  ore,  or  you  may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required 
for  one  experiment,  make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre  and  em- 
ploy ^  litre  for  each  experiment,  or  lastly,  having  reached  the  end-reac- 
tion in  the  first  experiment,  you  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  the  known  zinc  solu- 
tion, which  will  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  run 
in  sulphide  of  sodium  in  ^portions  of  0*2  c.  c,  till  the  end-reaction  is 
again  attained.  Of  course,  in  this  last  process  to  obtain  the  second  re- 
sult, you  deduct  from  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium  used  the 
amount  of  the  same,  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  the  zinc  solution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  remove  it  from  the  acid  solution  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid^  dilute,  treat 
with  ammonia,  and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 
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17.  Analysis  of  Cast  Irok,  Steel,  and  Wbought  Ibok. 

§  229. 

Cast  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  metallnrgic  indii» 
try,  contains  a  whole  series  of  elements,  mixed  in  greater  or  lea? 
proportion  with  the  iron,  or  combined  with  it.  Although  the  influence 
which  the  various  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  iron  exercise  on 
the  quality  of  cast  iron  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  still  the  fact  that 
they  do  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  article  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  analysis  of  cast  iron  is  one  of  the  more  difSculi 
problems  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  foUowing  bodies  must  be  had 
regard  to  in  the  analysis : — 

Iron^  carbon  combined  with  the  iron,  carbon  in  form  of  graphiUy  ni- 
trogen, silicon,  pliosphorus,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calci- 
um, magnesium,  aluminium,  chromium,  titanium,  zinc,  manffanessy 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  yanadium.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  elements  in  italics  alone  are  quantitatively  determined. 

Steel  and  wrought  iron  are  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  cast  iron. 


1,   Determination  oftlie  Carbon, 

a.  Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  Carbon, 

Method  of  Berzelius  (somewhat  modified.) 

Treat  about  3  grm.  of  the  cast  iron,  or  5 — 10  grm.  of  steel,  mode- 
rately comminuted,*  with  a  neutral  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
copper,  (made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  allowing  sulphate  of  soda  to  crystallize  out),  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  at  the  common  temperature  f  with  occasional  stirring. 
In  5  or  6  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  part  remaining  undissolved  presents  a 
mixed  mass  of  copper  and  separated  carbon,  &c.,  crumbling  under  pres- 
sure, add  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  chloride  of 
copper,  and  digest  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  dissolved  to  subchio- 
ride.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied.  Filter 
through  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  ^g.  100,  the  narrow  part  of 
which  is  loosely  stopped  with  spongy  platinum  or  asbestos,  ignited  in  a 
current  of  moist  air.  Wash  well,  dry  thoroughly,  and  treat  the  entire 
contents  of  the  tube  either  as  directed  §176  or  §17 8.    After  emptying 


[*  Best  by  diillizig,  in  case  of  gray  pig  or  soft  steeL  White  pig  is  reduced  to 
powder  by  aid  of  the  steel  mortar.] 

f  On  warming,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  contains  a  triflin|t 
admixture  of  carbonetted  hydrogen.  [Sometimes  gas  escapes  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures. In  that  case  a  lump  of  ice  should  be  placed  in  the  vessel  at  fixst 
After  an  hour  or  so  cooling  is  unnecessazy.] 


combustion  is  to  be  effected  in  a  boat,  id  a  current  of  oxygen  | 
order  that  the  incombtiatible  residue  may  be  examined,  rinse  with 
oxide  of  mercury. 

b.  DelmviiTiation  of  the   Graphite. 

Treat  another  portion  of  the  cast  iron  with  moderately  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  aeid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more 
gas  is  evolved ;  filter  the  aolutien  through  asbestos  that  has 
been  ignited  in  a  stream  of  moist  air  or  through  spongy  pla- 
tinum  (comp.  a,),  wash  the  undissolved  residue,  fii-st  with 
boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after  this  with 
&lcohol,  and  lastly  with  ether  (Max  Buchnkr);*  then  dry, 
And  bum  after  %  176  or  §  178.  Direct  weighing  is  not  advi- 
sable, as  the  graphite  generally  contains  silicon.  Deduct  tho 
graphite  obtained  here  from  the  total  amount  of  carbon  found 
in  a ;  the  diffei-ence  gives  the  combined  carbon. 


2.  DeterminaUon,  of  the  Sulphur. 

The  safest  way  of  estimating  sulphur  in  cast  iron  is  the  following: — 
Put  About  10  grm.  of  the  substance,  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  divi- 
sion, into  the  flask  a  (fig.  101),  insert  the  cork,t 
containing  the  funnel-tube  d  c,  and  the  evolution  ~ 

tube  y ;  the  funnel-tube  is  provided  with  a  little 
mercury  at  i,  and  the  evolution  tube  is  connected 
with  two  -U-tubes,  which  contula  a  strongly  alka- 
line solution  of  lead.  Fill  the  ftunel  d  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  suck  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  tube  at  the  exit  of  the  second  XT-tube,  in 
which  a  small  glass  tube  is  inserted  ;  the  acid 
will  thus  pass  into  the  flask.  Heat  the  flask, 
sucking  in  more  acid  from  time  to  time  as  just 
described,  till  <;omplete  solution  of  the  iron  is 
effected ;  then  connect  the  exit  of  the  seoond 
TJ-tube  with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  air  through 
the  apjiaratuB  for  a.  long  time.  Collect  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  on  a  small  filter,  fuse  it  cautiously 
with  a  little  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  soak  in 
water,  pass  carbonic  acid,  to  precipitate  traces  of 
dissolved  lead,  filter,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  you  have  left  no  sulphur  behind,  before 
throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  flask,  evaporate  the  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron,  to  drive  off  excess  of  hydi-ochlorio  acid,  and  test  it 
with  chloride  of  barium ;  also  fuse  the  undissolved  residue  with  nitre 


FiQ.  101. 


•  Joum.  t  prakt  Chem.  73,  384 

f  If  a  caon^ouo  stopper  were  osed.  a  little  solphnr  would  not  be  nnlikely 
to  get  into  the  residue :  the  oaoutohoiic  oonneotions  most  be  deanlphurized. 
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and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  test  the  aqueous  extinct  of  the  fused  mass  for 
sulphuric  acid.  As  a  rule  the  residue  will  be  found  free  from,  sulphur. 
But  if  any  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained  again  here,  it  may  be  collected 
on  the  same  filter  which  has  received  that  produced  from  the  sulphide 
of  lead. 

[3.  JEsHmcUion  of  PhospJuyrua, 

In  case  of  cast  iron,  when  the  amount  of  phosphocus  present  esuseeds 

1  per  cent.,  2  grm.  suffice  for  a  determination ;  when  less  is  present  it  is 
best  to  take  at  least  3  grm.  Treat  with  aqua  regia  in  a  tall  beaker 
covered  with  a  watch-glass.  Digest  at  a  moderate  temperature  2  or  3 
hours,  or  till  effervescence  ceases,  then  remove  the  cover  aud  evaporate 
to  dryness,  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  se{)arating  silica,  with  addition  of 
niti'ic  acid,  if  need  be,  to  i*emove  chlorine.  A  temperature  a  few  de- 
gi-ees  above  that  attainable  with  the  water-bath  may  be  used  to  hasten 
this  operation.  But  if  too  high  heat  is  used,  oxide  of  iron  will  remain 
undissolved  on  subsequent  treatment  with  nitric  acid  ;  moreover,  pyro- 
phosphate may  be  formed  at  a  temperature  below  150°  C.  After  the  re- 
sidue has  been  dried  sufficiently  to  make  the  silica  insoluble,  digest  with 
nitric  acid  till  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Separate  the  residue  by  filtering, 
and  reserve  it  for  determination  of  silicon.  To  the  filtrate  add  100 
c.  c.  of  molybdic  acid  solution.  If  after  the  addition  of  this  reagent  the 
solution  amounts  to  less  than  350  to  400  c.  c,  dilute  to  that  volume. 

Place  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  situation  where  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  40°  0.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  the  molybdic  solution, 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  letting  the  washings  run  into  the 
filtrate.  Then  allow  the  filtrate  to  stand  24  hours  or  more  in  a  warm 
place,  and  collect  any  appreciable  amount  of  phospho-molj^bdate  that 
may  separate.     Dissolve  and  reprecipitate  according  to  p.  271. 

Steel  (3 — 10)  grm.  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of  1*20  sp.  gr., 
and  evaporation  to  dryness  may  be  omitted  when  silicon  is  not  to  he 
estimated.] 

[4,  JSstiancUion  of  Silicon, 

The  residue  from  the  solution  used  for  determining  phosphorus  may 
be  used  for  determining  silicon.  Ignite  it  without  separation  from  the 
filter  until  the  graphite  is  partially  burned  away.  Fuse  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  mixed  with  a  little  nitrate  of  potash,  sufficient  to  effect 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  still  present.  Treat  the  fused  mass 
first  with  boiling  water,  in  which  it  readily  dissolves,  except  some  silica 
in  light  flocculent  form,  and  traces  of  metallic  oxides.  Acidify  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  in  case  the  solution  is  to  be  in  contact 
with  platinum,  and  separate  silica  as  usual.  When  the  quantity  of  silica 
is  not  over  1  per  cent.,  these  operations  may  be  most  conveniently  per- 
formed in  a  large  platinum  crucible  without  transferring  the  substance 
to  any  other  vessel.] 

[5.  JEstimation  of  ManganeBS  cmd  CohcdU 

2  grm.  is  as  large  a  quantity  as  can  conveniently  be  treated  by  the 
method  here  proposed,  and  will  in  most  cases  suffice.     Where  less  than 

2  per  cent,  is  present,  and  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  necessary 
perhaps  to  take  more.     Of  apiegeleiaen  1  to  ^  grm.  suffices*     Prepare  a 
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solution  of  the  iron  in  the  same  manner  as  for  phosphorus  (3).  A  higher 
temperature  may,  however^  be  used  to  make  sUica  insoluble,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  used  for  redissolving.  Filter  from  the  residue  of 
carbon  and  silica  into  a  large  flask.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  add  car- 
bonate of  soda  as  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  by  it  can  be  redissoly- 
ed  by  shaking  and  letting  stand  a  few  minutes.  Next  add  12  to  15  c.  c. 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  same  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  soda.  Dilute,  now,  the  solution  to  about  1  litre,  and  precipi- 
tate iron  by  boiling.  Filter  and  wash  without  decantation,  as  long  as 
the  water  passes  freely  through  the  mass  upon  the  filter.  When  the 
washing  becomes  tedious,  on  account  of  slow  passage  of  water  through 
the  filter,  rinse  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  into  a  dish  with  a  jet  of 
water,  and  boil  with  a  moderate  amount  of  water  with  addition  of  a 
little  acetate  of  soda,  stii'ring  with  a  glass  rod  as  long  as  any  coherent 
lumps  of  precipitate  remain.  Bring  the  precipitate  back  again  upon 
the  filter  and  complete  the  washing.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  and  washings 
to  about  300  c.  c.  (or  less  if  too  much  saline  matter  is  not  present).  A 
little  iron  is  usually  present  in  this  filtrate  ;  sometimes  i^  is  partially 
deposited  during  the  evaporation.  In  order  to  separate  the  manganese 
from  this,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  liquid, 
precipitate  next  all  the  metallic  oxides  present  by  gradually  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  boiling  solution  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  adding  at  the  close  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda.  Filter,  wash 
the  precipitate  slightly,  dissolve  it  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separate  the  small  quantity  of  iron  in  the  new  solution  with  ace- 
tate of  soda.  For  this  purpose,  when,  as  usually  is  the  case,  but  little 
iron  is  present,  the  solution  need  occupy  but  a  small  volume  (100  c.  c). 
Add  carbonate  of  soda  as  long  as  no  permanent  precipitate  is  formed, 
then  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  the  acetate  of  soda  solution,  and  heat  gradually  to 
boiling.  Sometimes  when  this  solution  is  moderately  warmed,  and  car- 
bonic acid  has  mostly  escaped,  but  before  the  temperature  is  high  enough 
to  precipitate  the  iron,  the  solution  will  become  turbid  with  a  finely 
divided  white  precipitate.  If  this  happens,  add  acetic  acid  till  it  dis- 
solves, and  then  raise  the  heat  to  boiling.  Filter  firom  the  precipitated 
iron,  and  pi*ecipitate  manganese  in  the  filtrate  with  bromine  (see  § 
223,2).  When  no  great  accuracy  is  required,  this  precipitate  may  be 
washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  protosesquioxide  of  manganese,  and 
metallic  manganese  calculated  from  it.  It  may,  however,  contain  cobalt, 
which  is  often  present  in  pig  iron,  and  possibly  traces  of  copper.  • 

To  detect  the  presence  of  cobalt^  dissolve  the  weighed  oxide  of  man- 
ganese in  a  few  drops  of  HCl,  beat  till  the  brown  color  imparted  by 
the  manganese  disappears.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  cobalt 
will  now  give  the  solution,  while  hot  and  concentrated,  a  bright  green 
color  that  disappears  on  diluting  with  cold  water.  Evaporate  the  solu- 
tion till  free  acid  is  expelled,  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
add  acetate  of  soda  and  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  heat  to  boiling  and 
transmit  HS,  which  will  precipitate  the  cobalt.  Collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  wash  rapidly  with  water  containing  HS.  Testing  this  pre- 
cipitate with  a  blowpipe  will  further  confirm  its  nature.  If  it  be 
judged  from  this  examination  that  cobalt  ia  present  in  any  sensible 
quantity,  evaporate  the  filtrate  last  obtained  till  HS  is  expelled,  and 
precipitate  manganese  again  with  carbonate  of  soda^  and  weigh  it  as 
protosesquioxide. 
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For  most  practical  purposes  sufficieiitlj  good  results  may  be  usually 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  sptegdeisen^  e.  g.,  by  separating  iron  from  a 
solution  of  0'5 — 0'7  gitn.  as  above  described,  precipitating  the  con- 
c^itrated  filtrate  directly  by  means  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  weighing 
the  mofaganese  as  pyrophosphate.     See  p.  185.] 

5.  I)etermi7i(Uion  in  one  portion  of  t^ie  total  amounts  of  silicon^ 
irony  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  alumina,  titanic  aeidj 
alkaline  earths  and  alkalies. 

Dissolve  about  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  a  capacious  platinum  dish,^ 
in  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  till  the  mass  ceases 
to  smell  of  hydrochloric  acid,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  add 
water,  filter,  wash  and  dry  tbd|precipitate.  Let  us  call  it  a.  Heat  the 
solution  in  a  porcelain  di^^Kh.  nitric  acid,  dilute  copiously  and  precipi* 
tate  the  sesquioxide  of  iroiflKc,  by  nearly  saturating  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  boiling,  afte^.  362,  69.  Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate; 
call  it  b. 

Mix  the  filtrate  from  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  heat  till  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  ialmost  expelled,  filter,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  reprecipitate  in  the  same  manner.  Filter,  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate ;  call  it  c. 

Acidify  the  filtrate  from  c  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrate  in  a 
porcelain  difih,  transfer  to  a  flask,  add  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium and  proceed  generally  as  directed  p.  184,  c.  After  24  hours,  filter 
the  precipitate  (d)  off,  wash  it  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, spread  the  filter  on  a  glass  plate,  rinse  the  precipitate  into  a  flask, 
treat  it  with  acetic  acid,  cork  and  set  aside.  - 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  <2  in  a  platinum  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the 
ammonia  salts  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  and  in  the  residue 
determine  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies.  For  this  purpose  precipitate 
the  lime  by  pure  oxalate  of  ammonia  repeating  the  precipitation  accord- 
ing to  29,  &nd  from  the  filtrate  separate  magnesia  according  to  16.  ^Hie 
alkalies  are  weighed  as  chlorides  and  potassa  is  finally  estimated  by  1, 

The  residue  a  contains  the  whole  of  the  bodies  insoluble  or  difficultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  following  substances  may  be  present 
besides  carbon  and  siHca,  viz.,  phosphide  of  iron,  chromium-iron,  vana- 
dium-iron, arsenide  of  iron,  cai'bide  of  iron,  silicon,  molybdenum,  ^c^ 
and  also  slag  in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition.  Titanic  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  baryta  may  also  be  here  present.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potash,  and  a  little  nitre,  separate  the  silica  as  usual,  by  evaporating 
%  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  weigh  it 

and  see  whether  it  is  pure  (comp.  p.  300) ;  the  impurities  most  likely  to 
be  present  are  sulphate  of  baryta  and  titanic  acid.  The  silicic  acid  may 
have  been  partially  formed  from  silicon,  and  partially  present  as  such  in 
the  slag.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid  separate  what  is  separable 
by  ammonia  by  double  precipitation,  filter  off  the  precipitate  («'),  then 
precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  filter  off  the  precipitate  ((f*,  to 
be  treated  as  d)  and  finally  test  the  filtrate  for  alkaline  earths,  any  small 
quantities  of  which  found  can  then  be  weighed  with  the  somewhat  larger 
amount  obtained  above. 

*  If  glaas  or  porcelain  be  used,  the  estimations  of  the  silioon  and  alamimiun 
camiot  be  coDsideFed  as  absolutely  exact. 
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The  precipitates  h,  c  and  c'  contain  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  also  that  part  of  the  titanic  acid  which  has  passed 
into  solution.  Ti*ansfer  the  mixed  ignited  precipitates  to  several  plati- 
num or  porcelain  boats,  put  these  in  a  glass  tube  and  ignite  in  pure  hy- 
drogen, till  no  more  steam  issues.  Treat  the  boats  and  their  contents 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  30 — 40  of  water)  to  dissolve 
the  iron,  make  the  solution  up  to  1000  c.  c.  and  determine  the  iron  in  an 
aliquot  part  by  oxidation  and  precipitation  with  ammonia.*  Fuse  the 
residue,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potash,  take  up  with  cold  water,  filter  off  any  residual  silica, 
collect  and  weigh  it  and  add  the  weight  to  that  found  above ;  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  endeavor  to  precipitate  any  titanic  acid  that  may 
be  present  by  boiling  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  add,  boil  the  fil- 
trate or  the  clear  solution  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  alumina  with 
ammonia,  and  separate  it  from  the  small  quimtity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
that  may  possibly  be  present  by  the  method  gwen  p.  621  (precipitate.  II). 
In  this,  as  in  that  case,  regard  must  be  paid  ^to  phosphoric  acid,  as  its 
presence  would  give  fictitious  weight  to  the  alumina.  If  chromium  were 
present,  its  oxide  would  likewise  have  to  be  separated  and  determined  in 
this  precipitate. 

The  precipitates  d  and  d'  have  given  up  to  the  acetic  acid  almost  the 
whole  of  their  sulphide  of  manganese.  Filter  off  the  solution,  suspend 
the  residue  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  add  some  hydrochloric 
acid.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  and  any  residual 
Bulpldde  of  manganese  are  dissolved,  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  (which 
is  not  here  estimated),  sulphide  of  nickel,  and  sulphide  of  cobalt  are  left 
behind.  Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  boil 
with  excess  of  solution  of  soda,  precipitate  any  zinc  from  the  solution 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dissolve  any  separated  hydrate  of  protoses- 
quioxide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  the  solution  to  the 
acetic  acid  solution,  and  determine  the  manganese  in  the  mixture. 
Incinerate  the  filter,  containing  the  sulphides  of  copper,  nickel  and 
cobalt,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  in  the  filtrate  thus  freed  from  copper  estimate  the  nickel 
and  cobalt. 

6.  Determination  in  one  po7'tion  of  the  metals  of  Groups  V.  and 
VI.  and  of  the  phosphorus. 

Treat  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division 
with  a  previously  heated  mixture  of  1  volume  of  nitric  acid  and  3  vol- 
umes of  hydrochloric  acid  (both  acids  must  be  pure  and  strong)  in  a 
very  capacious,  long-necked,  obliquely  placed  flask  at  a  gentle  heat. 
When  ail  visible  action  has  ceased,  decant  the  solution  and  treat  the 
residue  with  a  fresh  portion  of  aqua  regia.f  Mix  the  solutions,  dilute 
copiously  and  treat  in  a  large  flask  with  siilphuretted  hydrogen,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  then  at  70°.     I  may  here  obsei-ve  that  the  solution  usually 

*  It  is  not  advisable  to  determine  the  iron  in  a  separately  weighed  smaller 
quantity,  unless  the  sample  to  be  examined  is  perfectly  homogeneous. 

•f  Instead  of  aqua  regia,  bromine  and  water  may  be  used.  The  solution  goes 
on  rapidly,  at  first  almost  violently,  if  the  bromine  is  in  excess  and  the  mixture 
is  digested  at  20'' — 30°.  Toward  the  end  assist  the  action  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
batb  (J.  Nickl^s).  If  this  method  is  employed,  I  should  still  recommend  that  the 
residue  be  treated  with  aqua  regia. 
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retains  a  brownigh  tint  from  dissolved  organic  substances,  even  after  the 
sesqnichloride  of  iron  is  reduced.  Allow  the  fluid  (saturated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen)  to  settle  for  24  hours,  filter,  dry  the  precipitate, 
which  consists  principally  of  sulphur,  and  extract  it  with  warm  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  There  usually  remains  a  small  black  residue,  which 
often  contains,  besides  sulphide  of  copper,  a  little  sulphide  of  arsenic 
and"  sulphide  of  antimony.  Separate  these,  or  genexally  the  met&b 
present  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  according  to  the  methods  given  in 
Section  V. 

Free  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  from  the 
excess  of  the  gas  by  transmission  of  carbonic  add,  add  a  little  pore 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  pure  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  closed  flask. 
Treat  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
(produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  compounds),  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitate  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  evaporate 
to  small  bulk,  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  solution  of  molybde- 
num and  determine  it  after  p.  271,  3. 

As  a  portion  of  the  phosphide  of  iron  may  have  escaped  oxidation  by 
the  aqua  regia,  fuse  the  residue  insoluble  therein  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitre,  and  test  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass  likewise  for 
phosphoric  add. 


18.  ANALYSIS  OF  MANTJBES. 

§231. 

I  SPEAK  here  simply  of  the  manures  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
■arine,  excrements,  blood,  bones,  ike,  of  animals,  or  are  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  apatite,  ike,  by  acids.  The  examination  of  manures 
has  chiefly  a  practical  object,  and  demands  accordingly  simple  methods. 
The  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  its 
constituents.  The  following  constituents  are  the  most  important : — or- 
ganic matters  (characterized  by  their  carbon  and  nitrogen),  ammonia 
salts,  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  with  alkaline  and 
alkaline  earthy  bases  (potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia).  To  these  sub- 
stances we  know  the  efficacy  of  a  manure  is  owing,  but  as  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  exercise  the  most  fiivorable  action,  our  views  are 
much  less  clear ;  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  a  universally  applicable  and 
valid  rule  cannot  well  be  laid  down  in  this  respect ;  since  the  agricul- 
turist sometimes  wishes  a  manure  containing  most  of  its  constituents  in 
a  state  of  solution,  which  will  accordingly  exercise  a  speedy  fertilizing 
action,  and  sometimes  one  which  will  only  gradually  supply  the  soil  with 
the  substances  required  by  the  plants.  As  regards  the  insoluble  mate- 
rials of  manures,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  their  value  advances  in 
proportion  as  their  degree  of  division  and  solubility  increases. 

I  will  here  give,  1,  the  outlines  of  a  general  method  of  examination 
applicable  to  almost  all  kinds  of  manures ;  2,  methods  of  valuing  guano 
and  manures  prepared  from  bones,  apatite,  &c. 

A.  General  Process. 

§232. 

Mix  the  manure  uniformly  by  chopping  and  grinding,  then  weigh  off 
snccessively  the  several  portions  required  for  the  various  estimations. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water. — Dry  10  grm.  at  125°,  and  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  weight  (§  29).  (It  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  a  cor- 
rection on  account  of  the  -carbonate  of  ammonia  which  escapes  with  the 
water.*) 

2.  Total  Amount  of  fixed  Constituents. — Incinerate,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  residue  left  in  1,  in  a  thm  porcelain  dish; 
moisten  the  ash  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dry,  ignite 
gently,  and  weigh. 

*  To  do  BO,  diy  the  manure  in  a  boat  inserted  in  a  tube ;  the  tube  is  heated  to 
100"  in  the  water*  or  air-bath,  a  onrrent  of  air  being  transmitted  through  it,  by 
means  of  an  aspirator :  the  air  enters  through  oonoentrated  solphuric  add,  and 
makes  its  exit  throu^fh  two  U-tabes  containing  standard  sulpharic  acid.  After 
diyiiig,  the  quantity  of  anunonia  expelled,  whidi  has  oombined  with  the  standard 
add,  is  determined  (§  99,  3). 
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3.  Constituents  schMe  in  Watery  and  insohihh  in  Water, — Digest  10 
grm.  of  the  fresh  manui-e  with  about  300  c.  c  water^  collect  the  residue 
on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  125°,  and  weigh.  The  weight  found 
expresses  the  total  quantity  of  the  substances  insoluble  in  waiter,  and 
the  difference — after  deducting  the  water  found  in  1 — gives  the  amount 
of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  now  the  insoluble  residue,  treat 
with 'carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  2,  and  weigh  ;  the  weight  expresses 
the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  insoluble 
part,  and  the  difference .  between  this  and  the  ash  in  2  gives  the  total 
amount  of  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  soluble  part. 

4.  JFixed  Constituents  singly, — [Obtain  3 — 5  grm.  of  ash  according  to  2. 
Treat  2  gi-m.  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  only  insoluble  mai^ 
ters  (sand,  clay,  and  charcoal)  remain,  which  filter  off,  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh.  The  tilti-ate  and  washings  are  brought  to  the  bulk  of  200  c.  c, 
mixed,  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts. 

a.  To  50  c.  c.  add  ammonia  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is 
formed,  then  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  this  precipitate,  heat 
to  boiling,  and  add  acetate  of  soda  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  wash, 
ignite,  and  weigh.     Two  cases  may  here  present  themselves. 

a.  If  the  precipitate  before  ignition  were  I'ed  it  contains  all  the  iron, 
alumina,  and  phosphoiic  acid.  In  this  case  dissolve  it  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  with  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  towards  the 
last,  finally  evaporate  off  the  hydrochloric  acid  (or  fuse  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid)  and  determine  the  sesquioxule  of 
iron  volumetrically  (p.  203).  Afterwards  in  the  same  liquid  determine 
phospJwric  add  by  molybdic  solution  (p.  271).  Calculate  alumina  by 
difference.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  acetate  of  soda  precipitate,  deter- 
mine lime  as  oxalat^e,  and  afterwards  magnesia  as  pyrophosphate,  ac- 
cording to  29,  P-  349. 

0,  If  the  precipitate  before  ignition  were  nearly  white,  it  contains  all 
the  iron  and  alumina  and  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid.     It  may  be 
analyzed  as  just  described,  or,  if  very  small  in  quantity,  half  of  it  may  n*  »> 
be  reckoned  as  phosphoric  acid  (see  page  141).     From  the  filtrate  con-    ^ 
taining  free  acetic  acid,  lime  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  (80,  p*  350),  the*  jt'^ 
second  filtrate  is  then  neutralized  by  ammonia,  when  all  the  magnesia  "^\ 
and  a  portion  of  phosphoric  acid  go  down  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia;  the  third  filtrate  is  treated  with  magnesia-mixture  tosefstetXe 
the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

b.  To  another  50  c.  c.  add  hot  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  iMoyta 
in  slight,  excess,  boil,  and  filter.  The  filtrate  (and  washings)  containing 
only  alkali  chlorides  and  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  is  treated  hot 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some  caustic  ammonia,  fil- 
tered from  carbonates  of  baiyta  and  lime,  the  liquid  evaporated  and 
ignited  to  expel  ammonia-salts,  and  this  process  repeated,  if  need  be, 
until  pure  alkali  chlorides  are  obtained  (see  p.  303,  last  paragraph),  in 
which  the  potassa  and  soda  are  determined  according  to  1,  p.  339,  or  6, 
p.  342. 

c.  In  a  third  portion  of  50  c.  c,  estimate  sulphuric  add  by  precipita- 
tion with  chloride  of  barium. 

The  fourth  50  c.  c.  is  reserved  for  use  in  case  of  accidents.] 

d.  Determine  the  carbonic  add  in  another  portion  of  the  ash,  as 
directed  p.  291,  cc,  or  p.  293,  e.  Filter  the  contents  of  the  flask  (in 
which  the  solution  has  been  effected  with  tbe  aid  of  dilute  nitric  add), 
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and  precipitate  the  chlorine  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed 

§  141, 1.,  »• 

5.  Total  amownt  ofAnvmania, — ^Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  ma- 
nure by  ScHLosiNo's  method  (p.  158,  6*). 

6.  Total  amount  of  NUrogen. — Moisten  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
manure  with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  im- 
part a  feebly  acid  reaction ;  dry,  and  determine  the  nitrogen,  in  the  en- 
tire mass  or  in  a  weighed  portion,  after  §  185.  If  you  deduct  from  the 
total  amount  of  mtrogen  so  found  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
ammonia  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  diiSerence  shows  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  organic  substances.  It  is  generally  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  know  the  total  amount  of  the  nitrogen. 

7.  Totetl  amount  of  Carbon. — Treat  a  portion  of  the  dried  residue  of 
1  by  the  process  of  organic  analysis  (§  189).  If  the  dried  manure  con- 
tains carbonates,  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  portion,  and 
deduct  the  result  from  the  total  amount  obtained  by  the  organic  analy- 
sis ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the 
latter  process  by  the  carbon  of  the  organic  substances. 

8.  Nitric  Acid, — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  water, 
and  evaporate  the  solution,  with  addition  of  pure  cai'bonate  of  soda  to 
distinct  alkaline  i*eaction;  filter  after  some  time,  then  evaporate  the  fil- 
trate to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine  in  fractional  parts  of  it  the  nitric 
acid.  As  the  solution  will-  scarcely  ever  be  free  from  organic  matter, 
employ  Schlosiko's  method  (p.  331). 

B.  Analysis  of  Guako. 

§233. 

Guano  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowls,  more  or  less  altered. 
It  not  only  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  in  the  different  islands 
firom  which  our  supplies  ore  derived,  but  is  often  also  fi^udulently  adul- 
terated with  earth,  brick-dust,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  matters. 

The  guano  is  mixed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  that  which  is  in- 
tended for  analysis  is  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water. — ^This  is  effected  exactly  as  on  p.  543 
(1).  In  exact  analyses  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  not  be  over- 
looked— (see  note).     Genuine  guano  loses  from  7  to  18  per  cent. 

2.  Totid  amount  of  fixed  Constituents. — Incinerate  a  weighed  portion 
in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and 
weigh  the  ash.  Good  guano  leaves  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  of  ash,  guano 
of  bad  quality  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  and  a  wilfully  adulterated  arti- 
cle often  even  more.  The  ash  of  genuine  guano  is  white  or  gray.  A 
yellow  or  reddish  color  indicates  adulteration  with  loam,  sand,  or  earth. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  decomposition  by  heat,  good  guano  emits  a 
strong  ammoniaoBd  odor  and  white  fumes. 

3.  CoT^titnjbents  soluile  in  Water ^  and  insoluble  in  Water. ^ — Heat  10 

*  Small  quantities  of  ammonia  are  determined  with  d^cinormal  sulphario  add. 

f  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  constitnents  solu- 
ble in  water  are  by  no  means  constant  for  the  same  guano.  Liebig  (Annal.  d. 
Chem.  n.  Pharm.,  119,  18)  has  shown  that  the  kind  of  salts  which  pass  into  solu- 
tion varies  according  to  whether  one  filters  the  solution  off  Immedmtely  or  after 
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^xn.  guano  .with  about  200  c.  c.  water,  collect  the  residue  on  a  weighed 
filter  without  delay,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water,  luitil  the  water  ruimiiig 
off  looks  no  longer  yellowish  and  leaves  no  residue  when  evaporated 
upon  platinum  foil ;  dry  the  residue,  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  sum  of 
the  water  and  the  residue  from  the  wei^t  of  ^e  guano ;  the  remainder 
expresses  the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  the  resi- 
due and  weigh  the  ash ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
soluble  salts.  With  very  superior  sorts  of  guano,  the  residue  insoluble 
in  water  amounts  to  from  50  to  55  per  cent.,  with  inferior  sorts,  to  from 
80  to  90  per  cent.  The  brown-colored  aqueous  solution  of  genuine 
guano  evolves  ammonia  upon  evaporation,  emits  .a  urinous  smell,  and 
leaves  a  brown  saline  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potassa,  chloride  of  ammonium,  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Fioced  CoTistiiuents  singly. — As  in  §  232. 

5.  Total  amaurU  of  Ammonia^,  '' 

6.  Total  amotmt  of  Nitrogen,  " 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon,  " 

8.  mtric  Acid.  '' 

9.  Carbonic  Acid. — Employ  one  of  the  methods  §  139,  IL  Genuine 
guano  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbonates.  If^  therefore,  a 
guano  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  this  may  be  negarded  as  a  proof  of  adulteration  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

10.  ZTric  Acid. — If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
which  a  guano  contains,  treat  the  part  insoluble  in  water  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda  at  a  gentle  boat,  filter,  and  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  cautiously  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  dry,  and 
weigh. 

11.  Oxalic  Acid. — As  appears  from  the  note  to  3,  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  guano  plays  an  important  part  with  respect  to  the  solution 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  determine  the  oxalic  acid.  This  is  best  done  in  a  separate  por- 
tion after  §  137,  d,  $.  A.  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  first  made  to  act 
upon  the  guano,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  the  sulphuric  add 
is  then  neutralized  with  solution  of  soda  free  from  carbonic  add,  the 
manganese  is  added  and  the  decomposition  is  effected  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  I  prefer  to  conduct  the  decomposition  in  the  apparatus 
figured  p.  294,  collecting  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  TOda-lime 
tube. 

As  the  manuring  value  of  a  sample  of  guano  may  be  estimated,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  frt>m  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  whidi  it  eon- 

aome  time.  In  the  first  case,  the  Bolutioa  oontaina  much  oxalate  and  little  phoa- 
phate,  together  with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  in  the  second  case,  the  ozalata 
of  ammonia  is  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the 
oxalic  acid  having  combined  with  Ume  in  the  residue.  The  oause  of  this  deport- 
ment is  that  phosphate  of  lime,  although  when  in  oontact  with  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia and  water  alone  it  scarcely  suffers  any  i^ange,  ia  vexy  aoon  converted  into 
oxalate  of  lime,  with  formation  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  when  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (or  chloride  of  ammoniam)  is  alao  present.  The  solphate  of  ammonia 
renders  the  phosphate  of  lime  somewhat  soluble,  the  dissolved  part  is  at  onca 
precipitated  by  the  oxalio  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammom'a  is  thus  enabled  tc 
act  afresh  upon  the  phoq;>hate  of  lime. 
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taina,  the  ftuftlysis  is  often  considerably  shortened,  and  oonfined  to  the 
following  processes : — 

«.  l^etervmruUioTi  of  Water  (see  1). 

6.  I>€ierfninaiu>n  of  Ash  (see  2). 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — ^Mix  1  part  (1  or  2  grm.)  of 
the  sample  of  guano  vith  I  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa ;  ignite  cautiously,  dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  treat  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  water,  filter,  add  ammonia  to  the  filtitite  to  alkaline  reac- 
tion, then  acetic  acid  until  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  redissolved,  and 
lastly — -without  previously  filtering  off  the  very  trifling  precipitate  of 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron -^acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and 
determine  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  p.  272,  c. 

d.  Determination  of  U'itrogen^  after  §  185. — ^As  mixing  flie  guanO  in 
the  mortar  with  sodarlime  would  be  attended  with  escape  of  an  appre^ 
ciable  amount  of  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  this  operation  in  the 
combustion  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  (comp.  pp.  426 — S), 

C.  Analysis  of  Bone  Dust 

§  234. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bone  dust. 

L  The  powder  obtained  by  the  giinding  of  more  or  less  fresh  bonea, 
which  is  generally  very  coarse.* 

II.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  decayed 
bones. 

III.  The  powder  of  bones  which,  previous  to  the  operation  of  grind- 
ing, have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  high-pressure 
steam. 

I.  IB  very  coarse,  and  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  fat  and 
of  gelatigenous  matter.  IL  is  considerably  poorer  in  organic  substances. 
III.  is  much  finer  than  I.  and  II. ;  it  contains  hardly  any  £ait,  and  is 
somewhat  poorer  in  gelatigenous  matter. 

1.  Examine  the  powder,  in  the  first  place,  by  careful  inspection, 
sifting,  and  elutriation,  to  ascertain  the  degi*ee  of  comminution,  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  matters.  •  w>  *• 

2.  Determination  of  Oie   Water, — Dry  a  sample  at  l-ftlr*:  '^ 

3.  Total  amourit  of  faned  ConetAJtuents, — Ignite,  about  5  grm.,  With 
access  of  air,  uutil  the  ash  appears  white ;  moisten  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  the  residue. 

4.  .Fixed  Constituents  singly, — ^Treat  the  ash  of  3  with  dilute  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  filter  oft  the  insoluble  portion  (sand,  <&c.),  and  determine 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  solution  as  directed  §  232,  4. 

5.  Nitrogen. — Ignite  0"6 — 0*8  grm.  with  soda-lime  (§185). 

6.  Fat — Exhaust  5  grm.  of  the  sample  (ground  as  finely  as  possible), 
by  boiling  with  ether,  and  dry  the  residue  at  125°.  The  loss  of  weight 
minus  the  moisture  found  in  2,  shows  the  amount  of  fat.     By  way  of 

*  [**  Flour  of  bone  ^  obtained  firom  fresh  bones  oontains  seyenl  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  to  presenre  it  from  putref actum.] 
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control,  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off,  and  the  residua]  fat  weighed,  eaie 
being  taken  to  leave  no  water  under  the  fat. 

7.  Deduct  from  the  total  weight  the  sum  of  the  fixed  constitaeiits, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  fat ;  the  difference  expresses  the  geUuigenow 
matter,  • 

8.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  after  p.  293  e. 


D.  Analysis  of  Superphosphate. 

■ 

§235. 

Substances  which  contain  basic  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  difEcuItlj  soln- 
ble  condition,  are  often  converted  into  so-called  superphosphate,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble,  and  consequently  more 
readily  accessible  to  plants.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  usually  sulphuric  (occasionally  as- 
sociated with  hydrochloric),  by  which  sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of 
calcium),  acid  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  are  formed.* 

The  following  bodies  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  superphos- 
phate, viz.,  spent  bone-black  fi-om  sugar  refineries,  coprolite,  apatite, 
phosphorite.  Baker  guano,  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lime  from 
glue  works,  and,  more  rarely,  bone  dust. 

As  it  is  unusual  to  employ  enough  acid  to  set  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  free,  the  superphosphatef)  generally  consist  of  mixtures  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of  calcium),  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water.  Carbon  or 
organic  matter  (containing  nitrogen)  is  frequently  also  present.  Their 
quality  is  very  vaiiable,  according  to  the  raw  material  employed  and  the 
method  of  treatment,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  consist  of  sub- 
stances (a)  readily  soluble  in  water,  (b)  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
(c)  insoluble  in  water. 

Before  we  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  superphosphate  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know,  not  merely  the  quantity  of  the  oonstituentB^ 
but  how  they  are  combined  and  how  they  deport  themselves  with  sol- 
vents ;  hence  the  analysis  becomes  somewhat  complicated. 

1.  Dry  about  3  grm.  of  the  sample  at  160 — 180°.  The  loss  of  weight 
expresses  a,  the  moisture  y  6,  the  water  of  ike  suLpJuUe  of  lime, 

2.  Triturate  10  grm.  of  the  undried  superphosphate  in  a  dish  with 
cold  water  by  the  aid  of  a  pestle,  till  all  the  lumps  are  completely  bro- 

V        ken  down,  allow  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  through  s 
^         filter,  and  repeat  the  extraction  with  cold  water,  till  the  fluid  no  longer 

shows  acid  reaction.     Dilute  the  aqueous  solution  so  obtained  to  500 

c.  c,  and  dry  the  residue  at  about  100°. 

3.  Divide  the  a^queous  soluiion,  which  generally  appears  yellow  from 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  into  4  portions,  viz.,  a,  6,  and  c^  of  100 
c.  c.  each,  and  dy  of  200  c.  c. 

a.  Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish,  adding,  after  some  time,  cautiously, 
thin  milk  of  lime  just  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  proceed  with  the 
evaporation,  dry  the  residue  at  180°,  and  weigh ;  ignite  the  weighed 


*  Comp.  Beinh.  Weber,  Fogg.  AnnaL.  100,  606. 
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residue  and  weigli  again :  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Boil 
the  residue  with  pure  lime-water,  then  with  water,  filter,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium, 
then  the  baryta  and  lime  by  carbonate  of  *  ammonia,  and  determine  the 
alkalies  as  chlorides  according  to  p.  345,  16* 

h.  Precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  sulphuric 
add  in  the  usual  way  (§  132,  L,  1).  ' 

c.  Serves  for  the  determination  of  any  ht/drocJiloric  add  after  §  141. 
Organic  mattor,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  is  destroyed  asm  d.  ,     / 

d.^Adfi  an  OTCOfflf  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa,  ^-  '^  ■' 
and  feVaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ignite  the  residue  gently,  7-  ^  ^ 
then  soften  with  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  complete  solution  is  effected.  Add  to  the 
clear  fluid,  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid  ii^excess  ;  filter  off  the  phosphate 
of  sesquioadde  of  iron^  and  divide  th^  nltittte  into  »two  equal  portions. 
Determine  in  one  the  pliosphoric  add  *  with  uranium  solution  either  / 
gravimetrically,  after  p.  272,  c,  or  by  the  volumetric  method,  p.  274.  j 
Estimate  in  the  other  portion  the  lime  and  m.agnesia  as  directed  p.  / 

349,29. 

4.  Transfer  the  residue  of  2  to  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  add  the  lish 

of  the  filter,  dry  at  180^,  and  weigh.  The  weight  expresses  the  totfl 
amount  of  substances  insoluble  in  wat«r.  Now  ignite  gently,  with  access 
of  air,  until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  is  burnt ;  the 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  these  latter. 

5.  Boil  the  residue  of  4  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  boiling 
for  some  time,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  the  washing  water  to  ^  litre ;  treat  tlie  insoluble  residue  as  directed 
in  7. 

6.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  obtained  in  5,  measure  off  two 
portions,  one  of  50,  the  other  of  100  c.  c.  In  the  former  determine  the 
svlphuric  acid^  in  the  latter  the  phosphate  of  sesqutoacide  of  iron  (if 
present),  lime^  magn^sia^  and  phosphoric  add^  as  in  3,  &  and  d, 

7.  Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue  of  5.  It  generally 
consists  only  of  sand^  day^  and  silidc  add.  To  make  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, boil  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  should  some,  more  sul- 
phate of  lime  be  dissolved,  determine  the  amount  of  this  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

8.  Lastly,  determine  the  nitrogen  in  0*8 — 1  grm.  of  the  superphos- 
phate (§  185).  In  arranging  the  results,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  nitrogen  is  part  of  the  organic  matter  previously  determined. 

9.  Should  the  superphosphate  contain  an  ammonia  salt,  determine 
the  ammonia  as  directed  p.  157,  3,  a. 

As  r^ards  the  statement  of  the  results,  the  following  plan  presents  a 
very  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  analysis : — 


*  [  Many  superphosphates  contaiD  considerable  quantities  of  phosphates  of  iron 
and  alumina  which  are  to  some  extent  extracted  by  water.  In  such  caseH  the 
above  method  will  not  give  good  resalts,  but  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphorio  add  must  be  separated  by  means  of  moljbdic  solution,  either  from  the 
orig^al  solution  in  water  or  hydrochlorio  add,  or  from  the  acetate  of  ammonit 
predpitate.     See  p.  271.] 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  calculate  the  sulphuiic  add  found  in  solution 
and  residue  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  add  both  the  quantities  together. 
The  residual  quantities  of  lime  in  the  solution  and  the  residue,  i^.^  the 
portions  not  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  are  then  put  down  as  above. 
If  the  superphosphate  was  prepared  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  the  chlorine  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  to  be  calculated  into  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  the  lime  corresponding  thereto + the  lime  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  deducted  firom  the  total  quantity  found  in 
the  aqueous  solution.  The  remainder  is  then  to  be  put  down  as  dis^ 
solved  by,  or  combined  with,  phosphoric  acid. 

[Abbidoed  Analtbis  of  Supb&phosphates. 

§236. 

For  most  ordinary  purposes  it  ia  sufficient  to  estimate  o&  1  gnn. — 

A.  TFo^fT  expeUed  cU  100°  by  drying  in  water-bath. 

B.  Organic  and  otJier  vclatUe  matters  by  gentle  ignition  and  incine- 
ration of  A  until  earbon  is  mostly  consumed. 

C.  Sand  and  insolu^e  maUers  by  treaUnent  of  the  reaidae  of  B  with 
nitric  acid. 

D.  Total  phosphoric  acid  in  -^  of  the  solution  C  by  meam  of  molyb- 
dic  solution,  when  iron  and  alumina  are  present  in  quantities  of  over 
^  per  cent. ;  or,  in  absence  of  iron  and  alumina^  by  titration  with  stand- 
ard uranium  solution. 

E.  JSoluble  phosphoric  acid  by  treating  10  grm.  as  directed  above, 
§  235,  2  and  estimating  phosphoric  acid  in  idiquot  parts  (50  e.  c.)  of  the 
solution,  with  uranium  or  molybdic  solution — see  foot-note  p.  549. 

F.  Nitrogen  in  0*5  grm.  by  combustion  with  soda  lime,  §  185. 
More  important  than  determining  the  quantities  of  lime,  magaesia, 

^.,  is  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the  phosphates  insoluble  in  water,  and 
of  the  nitrogen.  The  former  are  much  more  valuable  aa  fertiUaers 
when  existing  as  bone-earth  than  when  composed  of  cryrtalliaed  apatite 
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or  compact  ooprolite.     The  latter  in  gelatine  or  blood  is  rery  actiyey 
wkile  in  the  form  of  leather  Bhavings  it  is  nearly  inert.] 

E.  Analysis  of  Bone  Black. 

§237. 

Bone  black  is  extensively  employed  for  decolorizing  and  removing  the 
lime  from  the  juice  in  the  preparation  of  beetroot  sugar,  and  in  the  re- 
fining of  cane  sugar.  When  freshly  prepared  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
bone  earth  with  7 — 10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  on  use  it  takes  up  lime, 
coloring  matter,  mucilage,  <bc.,  from  which  it  is  freed  during  the  process 
of  reanimation,  by  washing,  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing 
a^n,  drying  and  igniting.  When  at  last  it  is  thoroughly  used  up,  or 
*^  spent,"  it  passes  into  the  manure  manufactories,  and  is  then  generally 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  superphosphate.  As  the  bone  black  is 
much  altered  and  contaminated  by  the  numerous  operations  through 
which  it  passes,  its  value  vaiies  veiy  considerably,  and  can  only  be  es- 
timated by  analysis.  Again,  before  being  submitted  to  the  revivifying 
process,  bone  black  always  requires  testing,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  how  much  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  necessary  to  employ ;  in  this 
case  we  have  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  lime  which  is  not  combined 
with  phosphoric  acid  (and  which  is  usually  pi^eseni  in  the  form  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime). 

We  describe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  method  of  analyzing 
bone  black,  and  then  a  process  for  determining  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

General  Process. 

1.  Dry  2-~3  grm.  at  160—180°.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the 
moisture, 

2.  Dissolve  5  grm.  in  the  flask  a  of  the  apparatus  figured  p.  293,  and 
datermine  the  carbonic  acid,  as  there  described. 

3  Filter  the  solution  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the  residue, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  This  will  give  you  the  sum  of  the  charcoal, 
the  insoluble  organic  matter  and  the  mineral  impurities  insoluble 
in  hydrochloiic  acid  (sand  and  clay).  Now  ignite  the  dried  filter 
with  access  of  air.  This  will  give  you  the  sar^  and  day  as  the  resi- 
due.    The  charcoal  and  insoluble  organic  matter  is  found  by  diiSFerence. 

4.  Make  the  filtrate  obtained  in  3  up  to  250  c.  c.  and  determine  in 
100  c.  c.  iroTi,  lime^  magnesia^  and  phoapJioric  acid,  in  50  c.  c.  the  sul- 
phuric acid  that  may  be  present,  and  in  the  last  100  c.  c.  the  alkalies 
possibly  present  according  to  §  232,  b.  p.  544. 

5.  Dissolve  another  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  dilute  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  hydrochloric  add  possibly 
present. 

Process  fob  Determining  the  Carbonate  of  Lihbl  ob  the  Cab- 

BONATE  of  Lime  and  Caustic  Lime. 

§238. 

For  deternnning-carbonate  of  lime  3  grm.  of  the  bone  black  are  dried 
and  powdered  aa  finely  as  possible.     Estimate  carbonic  acid  according  to 
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g^  p.  298,  from  this  calculate  the  carbonate  of  lime.  If  a  bone  black 
contains  hydrate  of  lime,  moisten  a  portion  weighed  off  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  10 — 20  drops  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
heat  the  residue  somewhat  more  strongly  (but  by  no  means  to  ignition), 
and  transfer  without  loss  to  the  decomposing  bottle.  Calculate  as  be- 
fore ;  the  excess  over  the  first  estimation  is  carbonate  equivalent  to  the 
caustic  lime  present. 

§  239. 

19.  [Analysis  op  Coal  and  Peat. 

For  technical  purposes,  estimations  of  moisture,  ash,  coke,  and  volatile 
matters  usually  suffice.  Determiuation  of  sulphur  is  less  frequently 
I'equired,  and  ultimate  analysis  is  only  resorted  to  in  special  cases. 

a.  Moisture,  The  finely  pulverized  coal  (3 — 5  grm.)  is  beated  to 
1 10 — 115°  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (see  §  29). 
Many  bituminous  coals  gain  weight  after  a  time  from  oxidation  of  sul- 
phides or  hydro- carbons  (Whitney).  According  to  Hinrichs,*  drying 
the  coal  for  one  hour  effects  the  maximum  loss. 

h.  Coke  and  vdcUUe  matters.  The  dried  coal  of  a  is  sharplj  heated 
in  a  closed  platinum,  or,  in  presence  of  sulphides,  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
as  long  as  combustible  matterd  issue  from  it.  It  is  then  cooled  quickly. 
The  loss  is  set  down  as  volatile  matters.  The  residue,  less  the  ash,  is 
coke. 

c.  Ash,     The  residue  of  h  is  incinerated  in  a 'crucible  placed  aslant. 

d.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  by  combustion  with  chromate 
of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash,  §  177. 

e.  Nitrogen  is  estimated  according  to  §  185. 

f.  SuLphwr  is  determined  as  directed  §  219,  c,  p.  515,  but  the  evapora- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  is  omitted,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  after 
decanting  the  supernatant  liquid  upon  a  filter,  is  boiled  up  two  or  three 
times  with  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia^  to  free  it  from  adherii^ 

salts.      ^TOEEB  AND  PeARSON.] 

*  Chemical  News,  19,  888. 
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§  240. 

Ik  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usually  confine  our  attention  to  f  ha 
following  constituents:  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous 
vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  exceedingly  minute  quan- 
tities of  ammonia  and  other  gases — ^many  of  which  may  be  assumed  to 
be  always  present  in  infinitesimal  traces — are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  capital  investigations 
made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Bkunner,  Bunsek,  Dumas  and  Boussin- 
GACTLT,  Reonault  and  Reiset,  and  others.  To  these  methods  we  are 
indebted  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, and  excellent  descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  works 
below.* 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  convenient  in 
the  analysis  of  the  air  for  medical  or  technical  purposes. 

A.  Detervivatiok  of  the  Water  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

§  241. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  efiect  these  determinations  by  Brunner's 
method,  which  consisted  in  slowly  drawing,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a 
measured  volume  of  air  through  accurately  weighed  apparatuses  filled 
with  substances  having  the  property  of  retsoning  the  aqueous  vapor  and 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  estimating  these  two  constituents  by  the  increased 
weights  of  the  apparatuses. 

Fig.  102  represents  the  arrangement  recommended  by  Regnault. 

The  vessel  V  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  or  of  sheet  zinc ;  it  holds 
from  50  to  100  litres,  and  stands  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a  trough  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  water  that  K  contains.  At  a  a  brass 
tube  c,  with  stopcock,  is  firmly  fixed  in  with  cement.  Into  the  aperture 
by  which  serves  also  to  fiill  the  apparatus,  a  thermometer  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  F' is  fixed  air-tight  by  means  of  a  perforated .  cork 
soaked  in  wax. 

The  efflux  tube,  r,  which  is  provided  with  a  cock,  is  bent  slightly  up- 
ward, to  guard  against  the  least  chance  of  air  entering  the  vessel  from 
below.  l9ie  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  completely 
with  water,  and  then  accurately  measuring  the  contents  in  graduated 
vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  c  is  connected  air-tight  with  ^  by  means 
of  a  caoutchouc  tube;  the  tubes  A — JF'sxe  similarly  connected  with  one 
another.    A^  Sy  Ey  and  F&re  filled  with  small  pieces  of  glass  moistened 

*  AufifuhrlioheB  Handbach  der  analytischen  Chemie  von  H.  Rose,  IL  868; 
Graham -Otto*8  ansfuhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Ghemie,  Bd.  IL  Abth.  1,  S.  lQ2et9eg,; 
Handworfcerbaoh  der  Chemie  von  Llebig,  pQggendorff  and  Wuhler,  2  Aufl.  Bd.  II. 
8.  431  et  seq.  ;  and  Hansen's  Gasometiy. 
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witli  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  C  and  J>  with  moist  hydrate  of 
lime.*     Finally,  A  u  also  connected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  the 
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place  fixmi  whioh  the  air  intended  for  analjais  ia  to  be  tak^  The  corks 
of  the  tubes  are  coated  over  with  sealing-wax.  The  tubes  A  and  B  u« 
intended  to  withdraw  the  moisture  from  tbn  air;  they  are  weighed  to- 
gether. C,  i>,  and  E  are  also  weighed  jointly.  C  and  D  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid ;  E  the  aqueous  Tapor  which  may  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  hydrate  of  lime  by  the  dry  air.  P  need  not  be  weighed  ;  it 
■imply  serves  to  prot«ct  E  against  the  entrance  of  aqueous  vapor  from  V. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  filled  with  water ;  t  is  then  connected  with 
F,  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes ;  the  cock  r  is  opened  a 
little,  just  sufficiently  to  cause  a  bIow  efflux  of  water.  As  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  in  T''ia  continually  diminiahing,  the  cock  must  &nm 
time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider,  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
uniform  flow  of  water.  When  V  is  completely  emptied,  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  and  that  of  the  barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A 
and  S,  and  C,  D,  and  E  weighed  again. 

Ab  the  increase  of  wei^t  of  A  and  S  gives  the  amount  of  water,  that 
of  C,  D,  and  E,  tiie  amount  of  carbonic  add,  in  the  air  which  haa 
passed  thxov^h  them ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latter  (freed  from  water 
and  carbonic  add)  is  aocnnitety  known  from  the  ascertained  capadty 

*  With  nigai^l  to  0  and  D,  I  have  retnmsd  to  Ibne,  pTeferring-  it  to  pnmka 
•atniatiad  wiUi  solntion  of  potash,  beeaaaa,  a<  HIaciwetE  (Lhea.  OentralbL  IBM, 
57Q)  bas  Bbown,  the  solatlan  of  potash  absorbs  not  oBl;~cait>oaio  add.  bat  also 
oxT^eo.  Indeed,  H.  BMe  had  pTevional^  made  a  ^'"''"'  ohBerradoa,  With  le- 
apect  to  the  other  tubes,  I  prefer  tJie  conoenbatad  salphiiric  add  to  cUoride  of 
imluiam  aa  the  abaorbent  for  water  (see  Pettenkoter,  BUsoagsber.  d«f  bayer, 
Akad.  1803,11.  Bettl,  S.  50).  Hla8iw^a'Bstoteatent,thato(MioeBtn>tednlfdHirM 
add  aho  takes  up  aarboaio  add,  I  have  foond  to  ba  aawanantad.  Cfakinde  of 
calctom  does  not  di7  the  tii  oomidetely,  and,  bealdea.  Hlaaiweti  saja  tkat  wban 
it  is  used  a  traoe  of  chlorine  is  earned  awa;  oomsponding  to  the  siaotuitat  oiMlt 
in  the  aii  (op.  dt.  p.  SIT). 
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of   V:  *  the  calculation  is  in  itself  very  simple ;  but  it  inyolves,  at 
least  in  very  accurate  analyses,  the  following  corrections : — 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  Fj  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor, 
to  dry  air ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry  (see  §  195,  y), 

0,  Reduction  of  tiie  volume  of  dry  air  so  found  to  0^,  and  760  mm. 
(§  195,  a  and  0). 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made,  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  V  is  readily  found  from  the  datum  in  Table  Y.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  have  also 
been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these  constituents  of  the  air 
may  now  be  expressed  in  per-cents  by  weight,  or,  calculating  the  weights 
into  volumes,  in  per-cents  by  measui*e. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  apparatus;  in 
compai-ison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  process,  at  least  25,000  o.  c. 
of  air  must  be  passed  through  ;  the  air  inside  the  balance-case  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time  in  the  balance-case,  befoi^e 
proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these  measui^es  would  lead  to  considera- 
ble errors,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  oarbonio  acid,  the  quantity 
of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is,  on  an  average,  about  10  times  less  than 
that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (comp.  Hlasiwetz,  loc.  HL), 

For  the  exact  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  fkr  better  suited : — 

a.  Process  suggested  by  Fr.  Mohr,  applied  and  carefully  tested  by  H. 
y.  GiLM.f  YoK  GiLM  employed  in  his  experiments  an  aspirator  holding 
at  least  30  litres,  which  was  arranged  like  that  shown  in  fig.  102,  but 
had  a  third  aperture,  bearing  a  small  manometer.  The  air  was  drawn 
through  a  tube,  1  metre  long,  and  about  15  mm.  wide ;  this  tube  was 
drawn  out  thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  end  bent  at  an  angle 
of  140 — 150^.  It  was  more  than  half  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of 
glass  and  perfectly  clear  baryta  water,  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  long  part  of  it  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  8 — 10^  to  the  horizontaL 
A  narrow  glass  tube,  fitted  into  the  undrawn-out  end  of  Uie  tube  by 
means  of  a  cork,  served  to  admit  the  air.  Two  small  flasks^  filled  with 
baryta  water,  were  placed  between  the  absorption  tube  aind  the  aspin^ 
tor ;  these  were  intended  as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  had  been  retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  had  slowly 
passed  through  the  absorption  tube,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  was 
filtered  off  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as  well  as  the  contents  of 
tiie  filter  washed,  first  with  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  then  with  pure  boiled  water.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the 
filter  and  in  the  tube  was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  chloride  of  barium  determined  as  directed  §  141,  6,  a.  1  eq. 
ohlonne  represents  1  eq.  carbonic  acid.  It  is  obvious  that  one  may  also 
determine  the  bar3rta  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  v.  Gilm  em- 
ployed a  double  funnel  ifig,  103) ;  the  inner  cork  has,  besides  the  per- 

^m^^m^^^^  ■■■■■■■■■■       II,        ■  ^^■^— — ^^— — ^w^^^— M^i— ^^^M^— ^^.»^i—»^»^^^pw^fcii^—     —I  ■    ■■     I  ^■■^——^■1  ■■■■■■       1*1  ■   ■■■ 

*  Or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flown  from  F,  as  the  experiment 
may  be  altered  in  this  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  nm 
out,  and  xeceived  hi  a  measuring  veaeL 

t  Ohem.  CenttalhL  1857,  760. 
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foration  through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel  passes,  a  lateral  slit>,  which 
establishes  a  communication  between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel  and  the 
air  in  the  bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through  a  column 
of  fluid,  the  manometer  is  required  to  determine  the 
actual  volume  of  the  air ;  the  height  indicated  by  this 
instrument  being  deducted  from  the  barometric  pres- 
sure observed  during  the  process. 

Fr.  Mghr*"  now  recommends  as  the  absorbent 
fluid  a  solution  of  baryta  in  potash.  Tliis  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  crystals  of  baryta  in  weak  solution  of 
potash  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filtering  off  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  which  invariably  forms  in  small 
quantity.  The  clear  fllti^te  is  accordingly  saturated 
with  cai'bonate  of  baryta.  Mohr  now  leaves  out  the 
Yig,  108.  fragments  of  glass. 

This  method  aflbrded  v.  Gilm  very  harmonious 
results.  Nevertheless,  it  involves  one  source  of  error.  If  clear  baryta 
water  is  passed  through  paper  with  the  most  careful  possible  exclusion 
of  air,  and  the  filter  is  washed  till  the  washings  are  free  from  baryta, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium 
will  be  left,  showing  that  a  little  baryta  was  kept  back  by  the  pajier. 
Al.  MuLLERf  has  already  called  attention  to  the  capacity  of  Alter  paper 
for  retaining  baryta. 

h,  M.  Pettenkofer's  j[>roc6W«. J 

a.  Principle  cmd  RequiaiteP, — A  known  volume  of  air  is  made  to  act 
upon  a  definite  quantity  of  standard  baryta  water  (standardized  by 
oxalic  acid  solution),  in  such  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely 
bound  by  the  baryta.  The  baryta  water  is  then  poured  out  into  a 
cylinder,  and  allowed  to  deposit  with  exclusion  of  air,  a  part  of  the  clear 
fluid  is  then  removed,  and  the  baryta  remaining  in  solution  is  determin- 
ed. The  difference  between  the  oxalic  acid  required  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  baryta  water  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  air,  represent^s  t^e 
carbonate  of  baryta  formed,  and  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  present 

Two  kinds  of  baryta  water  are  used :  one  contains  21  grm.  and  the 
other  7  grm.  crystallized  hydrate  of  baryta  |  in  the  litre ;  these  serve 
for  the  determination  of  larger  and  smaller  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 


*  Lehrbach  der  Titrirmethodef  2d  ed.  446. 

\  Joum.  1  prakt.  Chem.  83,  384. 

\  Abhandl.  der  natarw.  u.  techn.  Commission  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wus.  II 
1 ;  Ann.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  II.  Snpplem.  Bd.  p.  1. 

I  The  hjdrate  of  baryta  must  be  entirely  free  from  canstio  potaah,  and  soda, 
the  smallest  quantities  of  which  render  the  volumetric  estimation  in  the  preaoioe 
of  carbonate  of  baryta  impossible,  sinoe  the  neutral  alkaline  oxalates  decompose 
the  alkaline  earthy  carbonates.  When  a  trace  even  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
suspended  in  the  fluid — and  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  baryta  water  which 
has  been  used  for  the  absorption  of  oarbonio  add  is  not  filtered — ^the  reactioii 
continues  alkaline  if  the  smallest  trace  of  potash  or  soda  is  present,  beoaose  the 
alkaline  oxalate  formed  immediately  enters  into  decomposition  with  the  carbon- 
ate of  baryta.  A  fresh  addition  of  oxalic  acid  converts  the  alkaline  carbonate 
again  into  oxalate,  and  the  fluid  is  for  a  moment  neutaral,  till,  on  shaking  with 
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respectively.     1  c.  c.  of  the  stronger  corresponds  to  about  3  mgrm.  car 
bonic  acid,  of  the  weaker  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  about  1  mgrm.* 

The  oxalic  acid  solution  which  serves  for  standardizing  the  barjta 
water  contains  2 '8636  grm.  cryst.  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre.  1  c.  c.  corre- 
sponds to  1  nigrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  baryta  water  is  standardized  as 
follows : — transfer  30  c.  c.  of  it  to  a  flask,  and  then  run  in  the  oxalic  acid 
from  a  Mohr's  burette  with  float ;  shake  the  fluid  from  time  to  time, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  the  thumb.  The  vanishing  point  of 
the  alkaline  reaction  is  ascertained  with  delicate  turmeric  paper,  f  As 
soon  as  a  drop  of  the  fluid  placed  on  the  paper  does  not  give  a  brown 
ring,  the  end  is  attained.  If  you  were  obliged,  in  the  first  experiment, 
to  take  out  too  many  drops  for  testing  with  turmeric  paper,  consider  the 
result  as  only  approximate,  and  make  a  second  experiment,  adding  at 
once  the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  within  1  or  |-  c.  c.  and  then 
beginning  to  test  with  paper.  A  third  experiment  would  be  found  to 
agree  with  the  second  to  -^  c.  c.  The  reaction  is  so  sensitive  that  all 
foreign  alkaline  matter,  pai-ticles  of  ash,  tobacco  smoke,  <bc.,  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

/3.    The  actual  Analysis. — ^This  may  be  effected  ih  two  different  ways. 

aa.  Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with  well- 
fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the  capacity ;  fill 
the  bottlQ,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  analyzed ; 
add  45  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  standard  baryta  water,  and  cause  the  baryta 
water  to  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle,  by  turning  the  latter 
about,  but  without  much  shaking.  In  the  course  of  about  \  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed.  Pour  the  turbid  baryta  water 
into  a  cylinder,  close  securely,  and  allow  to  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  30  c.  c.  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  run  in  standard 
oxalic  acid,  multiply  the  volume  used  by  1*5  (as  only  30  c.  c.  of  the 
original  45  are  employed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  product 
from  the  c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  used  for  45  c.  c.  of  the  fresh  baryta  water ; 
the  difference  represents  the  quantity  of  baryta  converted  into  carbonate, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If  the  air  is  unusually 
rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  concentrated  baryta  water  is  employed. 

hh.  Pass  the  air  through  a  tube  or  through  two  tubes  containing 
measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  water  and  finish  the  experiment 
as  in  oa.  For  passing  a  definite  quantity  of  air  we  should  generally  employ 
an  aspirator  (p.  554) ;  Pettenkofer  in  his  experiments  with  the  respi- 
ration apparatus  forced  the  air  by  means  of  small  mercurial  pumps  first 

air,  the  carbomc  acid  escapes,  and  anj  carbonate  of  baryta  still  present  converts 
the  alkaline  oxalate  again  into  carbonate.  To  test  a  baiyta  water  for  caustic 
alkali,  determine  the  (dkalinitj  of  a  perfectly  dear  portion,  and  then  of  a  portion 
that  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  pure  precipitated  carbonate  of  baiyta.  If  you 
use  more  oxalic  acid  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  experiment,  caustic  alkali  is 
present,  and  some  chloride  of  barium  must  be  added  to  the  bai^^  water  before 
it  can  be  ubed. 

*  [The  baiyta  water  is  kept  in  a  bottle  under  a  thin  stratum  of  kerosene 
(MoHR).  It  is  drawn  off  through  a  syphon  supported  in  the  stopper,  the  outer 
leg  of  which  is  recurved  upwards  and  closed  with  a  bit  of  rubber  tube  and  clip. 
By  having  this  leg  of  the  syphon  sufficiently  long  the  burette  may  be  fiUed  by 
inserting  its  delivery  end  in  the  rubber  tube  and  opening  both  dips.] 

f  Prepared  with  lime-free  Swedish  filter  paper,  and  tincture  of  turmeric.  The 
spirit  used  in  making  the  latter  must  be  free  from  acid.  Diy  the  imper  in  a  dark 
room,  anil  keep  it  protected  from  the  lights     It  is  lemon  yellow. 
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tbrongh  the  tsbes,  and  then  through  an  apparatus  for  measuriiig  the  gaa. 
The  form  asd  arrangemeBt  of  the  tnbes  is  illuBtratod  hy  fig.  104.  Two 
Auch  tubes  were  used ;  the  firet  whs  1  metre,  the  second  '3  metres  long; 
they  were  filled  with  baryta  watflr — the  foraier  with  the  stronger  aotutioa, 
the  luttcr  with  the  weaker.  The  air  is  introduoed  through  the  short 
limbs  of  the  tubes,  and  in  carried  beyond  the  bends  by  a  narrow  flesibU 
tube,  and  the  glass  tubes  themselves  are  so  iucliued  that  the  bubbles  of 
sir  move  on  with  the  neceeaaiy  rapidity  without  uniting.  The  uotioa 
of  the  gas  bubbles  keeps  up  a  oous Wt  mixing  of  the  baryta  water. 


B.   DaTKKKnrATlOS  or  THE   OxTOEN  A»l>  NtTROOEir. 


lllie  meUiod  I  shall  give  ia  that  proposed  by  t.  Lixbio.*  It  is  based 
upon  the  observation  made  by  Cbxvbxui.  and  DSbbheiheb,  that  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  in  alkaJine  solutions,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 


■  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  17,  107. 
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1.  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holding  30  c.  c,  and  divided  into  -J  or  ^ 
c.  c,  is  filled  to  |-  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The  remaining  pari 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  inverted  over  that 
fluid  in  a  tall  cyUnder,  widened  at  the  top. 

2.  The  volume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).  If  it  is  intended 
to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  —which  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to  several  per-cents — ^the 
air  is  dried  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium  before 
measuring.  If  it  is  not,  intended  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  this 
operation  is  omitted.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  of  1-4  sp.  gr. 
(1  part  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassa  to  2  parts  of  water),  amounting 
to  from  ^  to  -^ff  of  the  volume  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent 
upwards  (fig.  105),  and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of 
the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter ;  when  no  further  diminution  of 
volume  takes  place,  the  decrease  is  read  off.  If  the  air  has 
been  dried  previously  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  expresses  exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  the  air ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  dried  with  chloride  p.  .  ^ 
of  calcium,  the  diminution  in  the  volume  cannot  afibrd  correct  ^' 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassa  absorbs  aqueous  vapor. 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  containing  1  grm.  of  the  acid  *  in  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  water,  is  introduced 
into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of  another  pipette,  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  2  (fig.  105);  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  employed  should 
be  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  potassa  used  in  2.  The  mixed  fluid 
(the  pyrogallic  acid  and  solution  of  potassa)  is  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter,  and,  when  no  fuHher  diminu- 
tion of  volume  is  observed,  the  residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogadlic  acid  mixing  with  the  solution  of  potassa  of 
course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution  of  its  tension ; 
but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily  corrected,  by  introducing  into  the  tube, 
after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  small  piece  of  hydrate  of  potassa  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  this  method ;  viz.,  on  account  of 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adhering  to  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tube, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  off  with  absolute  accuracy.  In 
comparative  analyses,  the  influence  of  this  defect  upon  the  results  may 
be  almost  entirely  neutralized,  by  taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in 
the  several  analyses.f 

6.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  error,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  very  accurate  and  constant.  In  eleven  analyses  which  v. 
LiEBio  reportft,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  found 
was  between  20*75  and  21*03.     The  numbers  given  express  the  actual 

and  uncorrected  results. 

.  

*  Liebig  haa  described  a  veiy  advantageous  method  of  preparing  pyrogallio 
add.     See  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  47. 

f  Bunsen  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  a  papier-mdch6  ball  saturated 
with  a  ooncentrated  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallato  of  potassa,  which  he  intro- 
dnoes  into  the  g^aseons  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire.  By  adopting  this 
proceeding,  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided.  See  also  Bussell, 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc  1868,  pp.  130,  131. 
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EXERCISES  POR  PRACTICE. 

The  principal  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises  Has 
been  that  most  of  themi  and  more  particularly  the  first^  should  permit  an 
exact  control  of  the  results.  This  is  of  tibe  utmost  importance  for 
students,  since  a  well-grounded  self-reliance  is  among  the  most  indispen- 
sable requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  investigations, 
and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ascertaining  f<Mr  one's  self  how  near  the 
results  found  approadi  the  truth. 

Now  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the  analysis 
of  pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  mixtures  composed  of  definite 
proportions  of  pure  bodies.  When  the  student  has  acquired,  in  the 
aaialysis  of  suich  substances,  the  necessary  self-reliance,  he  may  proceed  to 
the  analysis  of  minerals  or  products  of  industry  in  which  such  rigorous 
control  is  unattainable. 

The  second  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises,  has 
been  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  important  analytical  methods 
and  the  mpst  important  bodies,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  quantitative 
analysis. 

Organic  analysis  ofiers  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  the  exen^aoB  relating  to  the  former  branch  are  therefore  less 
numerous  than  those  relating  to  the  latter. 

I  would  advise  the  student  to  analyze  the  same  substance  repeatedly, 
until  the  results  are  quite  satisfao^ry.  [It  is  a  good  habit  always  to 
carry  on  together  duj^cate  analyses.  It  requires  but  little  more  time 
to  make  two  analyses  than  to  make  one,  and  the  operator's  experience  is 
thus  very  econonnoally  doubled.  1 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  tor  the  student  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  these  examples ;  the  time  which  he  may  require  to  attain  proficiency 
in  analysis  depends,  of  course,  upon  his  own  abilities.  One  may  be  a  good 
analyst  without  having  tried  every  metiK>d,  or  determined  every  body. 
A  few  substances  well  analyzed  yield  more  profit  than  caxi  be  obtained 
£rom  going  over  many  processes  in  a  superficial  manner. 

Finally,  the  student  is  warned  against  prematurely  attempting  to  dis- 
cover new  methods ;  he  should  wait  until  he  has  attained  a  good  degree 
of  proficiency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particularly  in  practical 
analysis. 


EXERCISES. 

A.  SIMPLE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  WAY,  INTENDED 
TO  PERFECT  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  MOBE 
COMMON  ANALYTICAL  OPERATIONS. 

[We  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  quite  full  details  of  all  the  steps  in  the 
estimation  of  chlorine  in  chloride  of  sodium,  including  the  preparation 
of  this  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  relieve  much  of 
the  perplexity  which  the  beginner  must  at  first  experience  in  making 
out  a  scheme  of  operations  from  the  various  separate  paragraphs  where 
the  processes  are  described.  The  student  should  not  fEol,  however,  to 
study  carefully  the  chapter  on  operations  while  carrying  on  the  analysia, 
nor  to  examine  every  reference. 

1.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

I^r^^>arcUion. — ^Dissolve  150  grm.  of  clean  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  in  hot  water,  place  a  small  bit  of  litmus  paper  in  the  solution,  add 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish 
to  dryness,  whereby  silica  becomes  insoluble.  If  the  dry  residue  has  a 
yellow  tinge,  which  is  due  to  iron,  raise  the  heat  somewhat  until  the 
residue  is  brown  or  black  in  color  and  no  acid  odor  is  perceptible  when  it 
is  bi'eathed  on.  This  treatment  converts  soluble  sesquichloride  of  iron 
into  insoluble  oxychloride.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  hot  water,  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  solution,  contained  in  a  beaker,  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  the  boiling  point,  until  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
above  the  crystals  of  salt.  Pour  off  this  mother  liquor,  rinse  the  crystals 
repeatedly  with  small  quantities  (their  own  bulk)  of  cold  water  until  the 
rinsings  give  but  a  very  slight^  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid  wiUi  chloride 
of  barium. 

A  portion  f  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder, 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible  until  it  ceases  to  decrepitate,  but  not  to 
fusion,  and  preserved  in  a  weighing  tube  (like  a  smaU  test  tube,  but  not 
flared  at  the  mouth)  that  is  closed  with  a  soft^  well-fitting,  and  smootii 
cork. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine. 

1.  Weighing  out  the  suhstcmce. — ^The  tube  contaiiiing  the  prepared 
salt  is  wiped,  if  need  be,  from  dust.  The  cork  is  taken  ou^  and  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  thin  paper,  or  a  clean  linen  handkerchief,  any  particles 

*  It  is  not  needfnl  for  ozdinaxy  qnantitatiye  ptuposes  that  a  salt  ahonld  be 
00  free  from  foreign  matters  that  l^e  latter  cannot  be  detected  by  aenedtive  le- 
agente,  and  for  the  reaBon  that  it  is  not  possible  to  collect  and  weigh  the  minnte 
traces  which  are  thus  indicated. 

f  Pare  chloride  of  sodinm  is  needed  in  other  analyses,  and  the  chief  part  of 
what  is  thus  prepaied  should  be  caxefolly  bottled  and  reserved  for  fntnie  nse. 
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of  salt  adhering  to  the  cork,  and  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  far  as  the 
cork  reaches,  are  removed.  The  cork  is  replaced,  and  the  whole  is 
weighed  (see  §§  9  and  10),  the  weight  being  immediately  recorded  in  the 
note-book.  A  clean  beaker  or  assay-flask,  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity, 
being  ready,  the  weighing-tube  is  held  over  it  and  tlie  cork  carefully 
removed.  A  portion  of  substance  is  allowed  to  flEdl  in  the  vessel,  and, 
the  cork  being  replaced,  the  tube  is  again  counterpoised.  If  two  to  three 
decigrammes  have  been  emptied,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed.  If 
less,  more  should  be  transferred  from  tlie  tube  to  the  vessel.  If  more, 
or  much  more,  it  is  better  to  begin  anew,  by  weighing  off  another  portion 
into  another  beaker  or  flask.  In  this  manner  weigh  off  two  portions  in 
separate  vessels,  so  as  to  carry  together  duplicate  analyses.  Now  affix  a 
piece  of  gummed  paper  to  each  vessel,  and  label  them  to  correspond  with 
their  designation  in  the  note-book. 

2.  Solution  cmd  precipitation, — ^Dissolve  the  weighed  portions,  each  in 
about  100  c.  c  of  cold  distilled  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid, 
and,  lastly,  clear  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  *  until  further  addition  no 
longer  produces  a  precipitate. 

Agitate  the  mixture  well,  but  with  care  to  avoid  loss.  This  can  be 
done  by  shaking,  if  a  flask  be  in  use,  or  by  stii-ring  with  a  glass  rod,  if  a 
beaker  be  employed. 

Set  the-  vessel  aside  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with  paper  or  a  watch- 
glass  to  exclude  dust,  and  let  stand  for  about  12  hours,  or  until  the 
precipitate  has  subsided  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  perfectly  clear,  then 
add  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  sure  that  the  precipitation  is  com- 
plete (if  not  complete,  add  more  solution  of  silver,  and  let  stand  again 
for  some  hours). 

3.  FUtrcUum, — ^A  Alter  is  placed  in  a  funnel  at  least  \  inch  deeper 
than  itself,  and  moistened  with  water,  at  the  same  time  being  carefully 
pressed  down  so  that  its  edges  touch  the  glass  at  all  points.  The  iunnel 
being  supported  on  a  stand,  a  clean  beaker  or  flask  is  put  beneath  it,  and 
the  operator  proceeds  to  pour  the  liquid — on  whose  surface  some  particles 
of  chloride  of  silver  usually  float — ^into  the  filter,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate  undisturbed.  To  do  this  without  loss  the  following  precau- 
tions may  be  regarded :  a.  Touch  the  edge  or  lip  of  the  vessel  with  a 
very  slight  coat  of  tallow  (a  small  bit  of  which  is  kept  at  hand  under 
the  edge  of  the  work-table,  and  is  applied  with  the  finger),  h.  Pour  slowly 
over  the  greased  place,  along  a  glass  rod  held  nearly  vertical,  so  directing 
the  stream  that  it  shall  strike  against  the  side,  not  into  the  vertex  of  the 
filter,  e.  When  the  filter  is  filled  to  within  ^  inch  of  the  top  discontinue 
the  pouring,  bringing  the  rod  into  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate, 
after  it  has  drained  so  that  nothing  will  fall  from  it. 

The  poaring-rod  may  be  simply  straight,  and  an  inch  longer  than  the  diagonal 
of  the  Teasel,  or,  when  it  is  desirable  not  to  disturb  a  precipitate,  it  may  be  8 — 4 
inches  long  and  bent  ayphon  fashion  bo  as  to  hang  on  the  edge  of  a  beaker  or  flask. 
In  either  case  its  end  ^oold  be  ronnded  by  fusion,  and  those  portions  along  whioh 
the  liquid  flows  must  not  be  handled. 

The  vessel  containing  the  precipitate,  as  well  as  that  which  receives 
the  filtrate,  and  likewise  the  fui)nel,  should  be  kept  covered  as  much  as 

*  Solution  of  a  silver  ooin  in  nitric  acid  answers  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  pure 
nitrate,  provided  it  be  dear  and  contain  but  little  free  aoid. 
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possible  m  iJl  eases  when  nicety  is  requidred,  to  prevent  access  of  dust, 
iosects,  Jbc. 

The  most  oonTenient  coveis  are  large  watch-glasses,  but  sqnaxe  plates  of  glass, 
Qfr  even  cards,  will  generally  answer.  The  receiving-veasel  may  aiso  be  protected 
by  emi^ying  the  £lter-stand  represented  in  fig.  34^  p.  57. 

The  filtration  of  chloride  of  silver  should  be  conducted  without  expos- 
ing it  to  strong  light,  whereby  it  is  blackened,  with  loss  of  chlorine,  p.  208. 

cL  When  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  liquid  has  passed  the  filter,  it  renuiins 
to  wash  and  to  transfer  the  precipitate. 

These  operations  may  be  carried  on  as  follows:  pour  about  100  c.  c. 
of  cold  distilled  water  upon  the  precipitate,  which  mostly  remains  in  the 
vessel  where  it  was  formed,  and  agitate  vigorously,  in  order  to  break  up 
and  divide  the  lumpy  chloride  of  silver,  and  bring  every  part  of  it  per- 
fectly in  contact  with  the  water. 

When  in  a  beaker,  the  agitation  mast  be  made  with  great  caution,  by  means 
of  a  glass  sttrring-rod :  when  in  a  narrow-mouthed  flanged  flask,  thia  may  be 
tightly  closed  by  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (softened  for  the  pnzpose  by  squeexing) 
and  then  shaken  violently. 

The  water  and  precipitate  are  now  poured  together  upon  the  filter, 
with  the  precautions  before  detailed.  The  last  portions  of  the  precipitate 
are  removed  from  the  beaker  or  flask  by  repeated  rinsings,  in  which  a 
wash-bottle  like  fig.  36,  p.  59,  may  be  conveniently  employed. 

Any  portions  of  precipitate  that  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  too 
strongly  to  be  removed  by  a  stream  from  the  wash-bottle  must  be  rubbed 
off.     For  this  purpose  the  feather  is  employed. 

It  is  made  from  a  goose-quill,  by  cutting  off  the  eictreme  tip  for  an  inch  or  so, 
and  smoothly  trimming  away  the  beard,  except  a  portion  of  one  half -inch  in  length 
on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  tubular  part  may  be  removed  or  not,  to  suit  the 
deplh  of  the  dish  which  is  to  be  washed. 

The  dish  being  wiped  clean,  externally,  a  little  water  is  put  in  it,  and, 
it  being  held  up  to  the  light,  its  whole  interior  surfieuse  is  gently  rubbed 
with  the  feather,  then  ziniBed,  rubbed  again  and  rinaed,  so  long  as  careful 
Inspection  discovers  any  portions  of  adhering  precipitate;  finally, the 
feather  is  rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  rinsings  in  each  case  being 
poured  upon  the  filter. 

The  washing  is  now  continued  by  help  of  the  wash-bottle:  A  jet  of 
cold  water  is  directed,  first,  upon  the  interior  of  the  funnel,  just  ahoiot 
the  filter,  then  upon  the  edge  of  the  filter  itself.  If  thrown  immediately 
against  the  paper,  this  is  liable  to  be  perforated.  The  stream  of  water  is 
carried  around  the  edge  of  the  filter  until  the  latter  is  nearly  full,  and 
the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  drain  ofl*.  This  process  is  repeated  until  a 
portion  of  the  wash-waters,  collected  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  a  test 
tube  containing  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  add,  give  no  turbidity  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
down  into  the  vertex  of  the  filter,  ^e  funnel  is  then  closely  covered 
with  paper  (p.  62),  labelled,  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  set  away 
in  a  warm  place  for  drying. 

When  the  Bunsen  pump  is  employed j  read  §  53  c.  p.  77,  and  follow  the 
directions  on  page  72,  bottom ;  as  to  washing,  see  pp.  67  and  68. 

6.  Drying  HbefiLter,  In  public  laboratories  a  heated  doset  is  usually 
provided  for  di'ying  filters;    Its  temperature  should  not  exceed  100^  0, 


In  default  of  sucli  special  arvangement,  the  drying  may  be  effected  over 
fche  register  of  a  hot-air  fuAiace,  or  ovbt  a  common  stove  or  kitehen  range. 
The  funnel  may  also  be  supported  on  a  retort^stand  oyer  a  sheet  of 
iron,  which  is  heated  beneath  by  a  lamp,  or  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the 
water-bath.     Bee  pp.  62  and  79. 

6.  When  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry  we  prooeed  to  ignite  it  for 

A  small  porcelain  crucible  (platinum  must  not  be  used)  is  cleaned, 
geatly  ignited,  and  when  cool  (after  15 — 20  minutes)  weighed. 

The  work-table  being  clean,  two  small  sheets  of  fine  and  smooth  writ- 
ing or  glazed  paper  are  opened  and  laid  down  side  by  side.  The  filter 
is  removed  from  the  funnel  and  carefully  inverted  upon  one  of  the 
•papers.  The  precipitate  is  loosened  from  the  filter  by  squeezing  and 
rubbing  gently  between  the  fingers,  and  when  it  has  mostly  separated 
the  filter  is  lifted,  reversed,  and  any  portions  of  chloride  of  sUver  stil| 
leering  are  loosened  by  rubbing  its  sides  together.  What  is  thus  dor 
tached  is  poured  or  shaken  out  on  the  paper. 

The  filter  is  now  spread  out  as  a  half-circle  upon  ihe  other  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  beginning  with  the  straight  edge,  is  folded  up  into  a  narrow 
flattened  roll,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  then  brought  together.  In  this 
way  those  central  portions  of  the  filter  to  which  particles  of  precipitate 
adhere  are  thoroughly  enveloped  by  the  exterior  parts,  so  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent burning  nothing  can  easily  escape. 

The  crucible  being  placed  on  the  glazed  paper,  the  filter  is  taken  by 
the  two  free  ends  in  a  clean  pincers  or  tongs,  put  to  the  fiame  of  a  lamp 
to  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  held  over  the  crucible  until  it  ia  completely 
charred.  It  is  then  dropped  into  the  crucible,  and  moistened  with  two 
or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  crucible  is  covered  and  placed  over  a 
low  flame  tmtil  its  contents  are  dry,  it  is  then  heated  somewhat  stronger, 
whereby  the  carbon  is  nearly  or  entirely  consumed. 

The  crueible  being  allowed  to  cool,  one  more  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and 
afterwards  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  it  is 
heated  cautiously,  without  the  cover,  until  fumes  cease  to  escape.  This 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  serves  to  destroy  carbon  and  convert  any 
reduced  silver  to  nitrate,  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  turn  transforms 
into  chloride.  When  the  crucible  is  cool,  it  is  placed  again  on  the  paper, 
and  the  precipitate  is  poured  into  it  from  the  other  ^eet,  the  last  par- 
ticles being  detached  by  cautious  tapping  with  the  fingers  underneath,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  clean  feather  or  camePs  hair  pencil. 

The  crucible  is  now  put  over  a  low  flame  and  heated  cautiously  until 
the  chloride  of  silver  begins  to  fuse  on  the  edges.  It  is  then  covered  and 
let  oool.  When  cold  it  is  weighed.  Bead  §  115,  1,  and  the  references 
there  made. 

7.  Jteoord  and  oalcuiation  of  results.  The  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver  is  learned  by  subtracting  from  the  total  the  joint  weight  of  the 
crucible  and  filter-ash.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  amount,  of  chloride  of  silver  by  the  decimal  0*34724.  In 
Older  to  compare  results  they  are  reduced  to  per  cstU.  statements  by  the 
following  proportion : — 

Substance:  chlorine  in  subirtanoe ::  100  :  chlorine  in  100;  Le.pereenL 

The  reeoid  may  be  made  as  follows :  It  is  well  to  work  out  the  oaloiilati<ms  in 
fall  in  the  weight-book,  as  in  case  of  mistake  the  data  are  at  hand  for  revision. 
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Ho.  L  KqlI 

KaOluidtabe s 6*615  6-18C 

"  "   -subBtanoe 6180  6-7»6 

Sabrtaaoe -485  415 

CraciMe,  Ag  Gl  a;Dd  Ash 15'8680  U-8270 

£h::::::::::::::::::::::::::  "^4*^  ''^4««« 

AgCl.. 1-0685  1-0165 

0-24724  0-24724 

42640  40660 

21270  20SS0 

74445  71155 

42540  40660 

21270  20880 

Ck =   -262989740  ^1819460 

•435)  26,29897  (60-44^  *415)  25,18194  (60*56^ 

2610  2490 

~1989  "^19 

1740  2075 

"l997  2444 

Fonnd.  Galoiilatod. 

No.  1.        No.  2. 

Chlorine 60*44       6056  60<» 

We  have  here  emplojed  the  simplest  anthmetical  oaloolatioii.  It  is  well  to 
duplioate  the  cAloolatloii  with  help  of  the  tables  given  in  the  Appendix.  See 
pp.  462-4. 

The  fizsfc  determination  given  above  is  not  only  fair  for  this  method,  but  answers 
all  <n:dinar7  porposes.  The  seoond  is  very  good,  though  witl\^  oace  still  doser 
aooordanoe  with  theory  can  be  easily  attained.] 

2.  Ibon. 

Procure  10 — 15  grms.  of  fine  bright  pianoforte  wire,  cut  it  into  lengths 
of  about  0*3  gnn.  and  keep  it  free  from,  rust  in  a  dry  bottle. 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  for  each  estimation,  about  0*3  grm.  of  wire, 
and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  adds 
are  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  heating  in  a  moderate-sized  beaker  covered 
with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued,  and  the  color 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  sesquiozide  (if  this  is 
not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added),  rinse  the  watch-^^ass, 
dilute  the  fluid  to  about  150  c.  c,  heat  to  incipient  ebullition,  add 
ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  filter  through  a  filter  exhausted  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dec.  (Comp.  §  113,  1,  a.)  If  Bunsek's  methods  are  em- 
ployed, proceed  exactly  as  described  on  pp.  72,  73,  and  77. 

As  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  silicic 
^acid  (partially  arising  from  the  silicon  in  the  wire,  partially  taken  up 
from  the  glass  vessels),  after  it  is  weighed,  digest  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  some  hours ;  when  the  oxide  of  iron  is  all  dissolved,  dilute^ 
collect  the  silica  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  and  weigh.  The  weight  is  the 
sili^  +  the  ashes  of  both  filters. 
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Hie  records  are  made  as  follows : — 

Watch-glass  +  iron 10-3192 

"        empty 9'9750 


Iron '3442 

Cracible  +  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica  -f  filter  a9h . .      17-0703 
«       empty 16-6761 

•4942 
Ash  of  Lirge  filter. -0008 


Sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica -4934 

Crucible  +  silica  +  ashes  of  both  filters 16*6809 

"       empty 16.6761 

•0048 
Ashes  of  the  filters -0014 


SiUca : 0034 

•4934 — -0034  =  -4900  sesquioxide  of  iron  =  -343  iron 
which  gives  99*66  per  cent. 

3.  Acetate  of  Lead. 

DeterminaHan  of  Oxide  of  ILead, — ^Triturate  the  dry  and  non-efflo- 
resoed  crystals  ^  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper  until  fresh  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened  by  it. 

Ow  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  1,  a. 

h.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  6.. 

PbO 111-60  68-84 

A 61-00  26-91 

3aq. 27-00  14-26 


189-60  100-00" 

4.  Potash  Alum. 

J)etennination  of  Alttmina.-^TTeBS  pure  triturated  potash  alum  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grm.,  dissolve  in  water, 
and  determine  the  alumina  as  directed  §  106,  a, 

KO 4711  9-93 

Al^Oa 61-60  10-86 

4  80, 160-00  33-71 

24  HO 216-00  46-61 


474-61      100  00 


*  Obtamed  by  dissolving  the  pulverized  oommeidal  salt  in  hot  water  nearly  to 
ntmation,  filtering,  add^g  a  drop  or  two  of  aoetio  aeld  to  the  solution,  and 
slowly  evaporating  to  czystallization.  , 
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5.  Bichromate  of  Potash. 


Determination  of  Clvromium. — Fuse  pure  bichromate  of  potasb  at  a 
gentle  heat,  weigh  off  "4 — '6  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  reduce  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  130,  L,  c^o. 

KO 4711  31-92 

2CrO, 100-48  68-08 


147-69  100-00 

6.  Arsenious  Acm. 

Dissolve  about  0-2  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  in  small  lumps  in  a 
middle-sized  flask,  with,  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda,  bj 
digesting  on  the  water-bath ;  dilDte  with  a  littlp  water,  add  hjdrochbric 
acid  in  excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  clear  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  present  in  excess,  the  prepipitation  is  terminated ;  if  not, 
conduct  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid ;  proceed 
in  all  other  respects  exactly,  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

As 75  75-76 

O, 24  24-24 


99  100-00 


B.  (X)HPLBTB  ANALYSIS  OF  SALTS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETBIO  WAY; 
OALGULATION  OF  THE  FOKBfUL^  FROM  THE  EESIJLTS  OBTAINED. 
(g§  SOS,  S08.) 

7.  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Heat  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  (no  matter  whether  Iceland 
<6par  or  the  artificially  prepared  substance,  see  *^  QuaL  AnaL,''  Am.  Ed., 
p.  8^)  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

a.  Determination  of  Xim^.-^Dissolve  in  a  covered  beaker,  about  1 
grm.  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^  heat  gently  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  Ume  as  directed  §  103,  2,  5,  a. 

6.  Determination  of  Carbonic  ^ctcZ.-^— Determine  in  about  0*8  grm.  the 
.carbonic  aoid  after  §  139,  II,,  d^  cc, 

CaO 28  56-00 

CO, 22  4400 


50  ,    100-00 

8.  Sulphate  of  Cofpek. 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  *  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  aiad  preas  the  powder 
'between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

'*  [Boil  a  aolutioa  of  commeroial  blue  vitriol  with  a  little  |mre  binozide  of  lead 
(mw  ^*  QuaL  Anal.  /'  Am.  Ed.,  p.  58),  to  aeaquioxidiae  tfaa  iran,  then  with  a  tittle 
carbonate  of  baryta,  to  precipitate  it,  filter  and  oijataUice.  H.  Wuats,  Am. 
^our.  08),  XXVL  3«7.] 
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(i.  I^t^ermwMtum  of  Water  of  CrystMizaiion, — I.  Weigh  off  in  a 
crucible  1 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt,  and,  having  fiiist  heated  the  air-bath  (Fig. 
22,  p.  39)  80  that  the  thermometer  stands  steadily  at  120''— -liO"",  intro- 
duce the  crucible,  uncovered,  and  maintain  the  heat  for  two  hours. 
Then  cool  the  crucible  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh*  Heat  again  as  before, 
for  an  hour,  and  weigh.  If  need  be,  repeat  the  heating  until  no  more 
loss  occurs.  The  loss  expresses  the  amount  of  water  expelled  at  the 
temperature  of  140^,  or  four  equivalents.  2.  Raise  the  temperature  of 
the  air-bath  to  between  250° — 260°  and  proceed  as  before.  The  loss  is 
the  one  equivalent  of  strongly  combined  water  of  crystallization,  or,  as 
some  term  it,  water  of  halhydration. 

6.  Determinatian  of  Sfdpli/uric  Add. — In  another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphiuic  acid  according 
to  §  132, 1.,  1. 

d.  J}etermination  of  Oxide  of  Copper. — In  about  1*6  grm,  determine 
the  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  a. 

CuO 3970  31-83 

SO3 40-00  32-08 

HO 900  7-22 

4aq 3600  28-87 


124-70  10000 

9.  Crystallized  Phospitate  of  Soda. 

fu  J)etermtnation  of  the  Water  of  Crystallization. — Heat  about  1 
grm.  of  the  pure  unefBoresced  salt  in  a  platinum  crucible,  slowly  and 
moderately,  iirst  i^  the  water-bath,  then  in  the  air-bath,  and  finedly  some 
distance  above  the  lamp  (not  to  visible  redness) ;  the  loss  of  weight  gives 
the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization. 

6.  DetermiThotion  of  the  Water  of  Constiiutwn. — lignite  the  residue 
of  Ow 

c  I}eiermi7%ation  of  JPhosphoric  Acid, 

a.  Treat  1*5 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  6,  a. 

13,  Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  after  8  134,  c. 

/.  Treat  about  0*2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  5,  3. 

I  recommend  the  student  to  perform  the  determination  by  each  of 
these  methods,  as  tbey  are  all  in  common  use  in  the  analytical  labora- 
tory. 

d.  Determination  of  Soda, — Treat  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  salt  according 
to  §  135,  a,  a.  After  the  excess  of  lead  has  been  separated  with  hydro- 
solphuric  acid,  the  fluid  is  to  be  evaporated  to  drynesi^  and  weighed  in  a 
platinum  dish ;  comp.  §  69,  5,  and  §  98,  2. 

PO5 71-00  19-83 

2NaO 6200  17*32 

HO 900  2*51 

24aq 21600  6034 

35800  100-00 

10.  Chloride  op  Silver. 
Ignite  pure  fused  chloride  of  silver  in  a  stream  of  pure  dry  hydrogen 
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till  complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  weigh  the  silver  obtained. 
The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  light  bulb  tube,  or  in  a  poroolaiii 
^at  in  a  gliaa  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  cracible  with  perforated  oover 

(§  115,  4).  . 

The  chlorine  may  be  in  this  case  estimated  by  difference ;  if  you  waiufe 
to  determine  it  directly,  proceed  as  directed  §  141,  II.,  b. 

Ag 107-97  76-28  • 

CI 35-46  24-72 


143-43  100-00 

11.  Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

Beduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100°. 

a.  I)etermination  of  Svlphwr, — Treat  about  0-5  grm.,  as  directed  §  148, 
/S,  p.  326,  using  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  Precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium,  and  after  decanting  ^e  clear  liquid  into  a  filter,  boil 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  twice  with  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  flJwm^nMfc^ 
and  finally  wash  with  hot  water. 

h.  Determination  of  Mercwry, — Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  as  before, 
dilute,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the  smell  of 
chlorine  has  .nearly  gone  off;  filter  if  necessary,  culd  ammonia  in  excess, 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved,  and 
treat  the  solution,  which  now  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as  directed 
§118,3. 

Hg..; 100.00  86-21 

S 16-00  13-79 


116-00  100-00 

12.  Crystallized  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Select  clean  and  pure  crystals  of  selenite,  triturate,  and  dry  under  the 
desiccator  (§  27). 

a.  Determination  of  Water. — After  §  35,  a,  a. 

h.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Add  and  Dime  (§  132,  II.,  5,  a). 

CaO 28  32-56 

SO3 40  46-51 

2aq 18  20-93 

86  100-00 


0.  SEPARATION  OP  TWO  BASES  OB  TWO  ACIDS  FBOM  BACH  OTHER, 
AND  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  VOLUMETRIC  WAY. 

13.  Separation  of  Iron  vrom  Manganese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0-2  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  (pre- 
pared as  directed  §  109,  1  a);  heat  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  separate 
the  two  metals  by  means  of  acetate  of  soda  (p.  363, 70).  Determine  the 
manganese  as  directed  §  109,  3. 
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14.  Volumetric  Determination  op  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

a.  Graduation  of  the  Solution  of  JPermanganate  of  Potassa, 

flu  By  metallic  iron  (fine  piano  wire).  0*2  grnL  to  be  dissolved  ii; 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  194).  Use  the  iron  wire,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  analyzed  in  Exercise  2,  and  correct  for  impurities  accordingly. 

)S.  By  oxalate  of  ammonia.  0*2 — 0*3  grm.  to  be  weighed  off  (p. 
196). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  in  double  Sulphate  of 
Protoxide  of  Iron  and  Ammonic^ 

a.  In  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  197,  ^). 

fi.  In  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  198,  note). 

The  formula  requires  18*37  per  cent,  of  Fe  O. 

c  Determination  of  the  Iron  in  a  Dimonite, 

Powder  finely,  dry  at  100°,  weigh  off  2  grm.,  heat  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  tiU  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  completely  dissolved,  dilute, 
filter,  make  the  solution  up  to  200  c.  c,  and  mix.  In  20  c.  c  of  this  so- 
lution determine  the  iron  after  §  1 13,  3,  a,  p.  203.  Reserve  half  of  the 
solution  for  the  next  exercise  (see  also  p.  524). 

15.   Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  with  Hyposulphite  of 

Soda. 

a,  Gfraduation  of  the  Soluiion  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

a.  By  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  (p.  204). 
0.  By  ammonia-iron-alum  (p.  204). 

5.  DetermiTMttion  of  Iron  in  limonite. 

Use  20  c.  c  of  the  solution  obtained  in  Exercise  14,  c,  after  makiil^ 
sore  that  the  iron  all  exists  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide  (see  p.  192,  1,  a.) 

16.  Determination  op  Nitric  Acid  in  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Heat  pure  nitre,  not  to  fusion,  and  transfer  it  to  a  tube  provided  with 
a  cork. 

a.  Treat  0'5  grm.  as  directed  p.  329,  0. 

b.  In  0*2  to  0*3  grm.,  estimate  nitric  acid  according  to  p.  330,  cf,  a, 

KO 47-11 46-59 

NO. 5400 53-41 

101-11 100-00 

17.  Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Soda. 

Dissolve  about  0*4  grm.  pure  recently  ignited  magnesia^  and  about 
0*5  grm.  pure  weU-dried  chloride  of  sodium  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add 

*  This  may  be  prepared  according  to  19}  p.  845. 
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(avoiding  a  large  excess),  and  separate  with  oxalic  acid,  after  p.  345, 

18.  Separation  or  Potash  from  Soda. 

Triturate  crystallized  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle  salt), 
press  between  blotting  ps^r,  weigh  off  about  1*5  grm.,  heat  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  gently  at  firat,  then  for  some  time  to  gentle  ignition.  The 
carbonaceous  residue  is  first  extracted  with  water,  finally  witli  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  fluid  is  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum 
dish,  and  the  chlorides  are  weighed  t<^ther  (§  97, 3).  Then  separate' 
them  by  bichloride  of  platinum  (p.  339,  1),  and  calculate  from  the 
results  the  quantities  of  soda  and  potassa  severally  contained  in  the 
Hochelle  salt. 

KO 47-11 16-70 

NaO ;.'.....     31-00 10-99 

CgHAo 132-00....,- 46-79 

8aq 72-00 25-62 


282-11  100-00 

19.   YOLUHETRIC  DeTERHIKATIOK  OF   CHLORINE  IN  GhLOBIDBB. 

a.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  sflrer 
(§  141.  L,  6.  a). 

6.  Indirect  determination  of  the  soda  and  potassa  in  Rochelle  salt,  by 
volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  prepared 
as  in  No.*  18.     For  calculation,  see  §  197,  a  (p.  465). 

20.  Separation  of  Zinc  from  Oadmiujc. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*4  grm.  of  pure  oxide  of  cad- 
mium, and  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  sdne,  both  recently 
ignited,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  p.  376,  QS* 

21.  ACIDIMETRY. 

a.  Preparation  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of  soda. 
(§  204,  a.)  PP- -^90-493. 

h.  Determination  of  add  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific  gravity 
(p.  487). 

c.  Determination  of  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  an  alkaline 
fluid  of  known  strength  (p.  494). 

d.  Determination  of  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with  a 
standard  alkaline  solution.     (Application  of  test  papers,  p.  496.  0,) 

e.  Preparation  of  an  unmoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (§  205); 
determination  of  its  strength  by  normal  sulphuric  acid ;  estimation  of 
the  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  e  and  dy  by  means  of  the  cop« 
per  solution ;  in  this  latter  process  the  student  may  also  add  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  some  neutnd  sulphate  of  sine. 

22.  Alkalimetry. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  test  add  after  Descroizilleb  and  Qat-LiMM[ 
(§  207). 
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5.  Yaluaiion  of  a  Boda^aah  after  exptikion  of  the  water  hy  ^entto 

a.  After  Descboizilles  and  Gay-Lussac  (p.  499). 
0.  After  MoHB  (p.  500). 

23.  Determination  of  Ammonia,  * 

Treat  about  0*8  grm.  eUoridd  of  aumnonium  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 

NH^Cl..   18-00...  33-67  NH,....   17-00...  31-80 

CI 35-46...  66-33  HCL....  36-46...  68-20 


53-46      100-00  53-46      100-00 

24.  SspakAtiok  of  Iodine  i^om  Ohlobinb. 

Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  about  2 — 3 
grm.  pure  chloride  of  sodium  to  250  c.  c,  and  determine  the  iodine  and 
chlorine : — 

a.  In  50  c.  c,  after  8  169,  2,  a  (208).      Calculation  §  19S|  c 

b.  In  50  c.  c,  after  |  169,  2,  b  (204). 
c  In  10  c.  c,  aftef  §  169,  2,  c  (205)> 


D.  ANALYSIS  OP  ALLOYS,  MINERALS,  INDUSTRIAL  PRO- 
DUCTS,  ETC.,  IN  THE  GRAYIMETRIC  AND  VOLUMETRIC 
WAY. 

25.  Analysis  of  BiBtAss. 

Brass  consists  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  75  to  65 
per  cent,  of  copper.  It  also  contains  usually  small  quantities  of  tin  and 
lead,  and  occasionally  traces  of  iron. 

Dissolve  about  2|^grm.  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to 
diyness,  moisten  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  add  some  water,  warm, 
dilute  still  further,  and  filter  off  any  residual  binoxide  of  tin  (§  126,  1, 
a).  Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  tin  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble, directly  to  the  solution,  about  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add  50  c.  c.  water,  and  apply  heat. 
If  a  residue  remains  (sulphate  of  lead)^  filter  it  off,  and  treat  it  as 
directed  §  116,  3.  In  the  filtrate,  separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda  (p.  377,  99).  If  1^^  quantity  of  iron  present 
can  be  determined,  determine  it  in  the  weighed  oxide  of  zinc  (§  160). 

26.  Akaltsis  of  Soldeb  (Tin  Aia>  Lead).  , 

Introduce  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  aUoy,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a 
flask,  treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  391,  188)  to 
effect  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water  bath,  and  proceed  with  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  obtained  as  directed  §  116,  3.  Test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammo* 
nium  for  the  other  metals  which  the  sJloy  might  contain  besides  tin 
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and  lead.  The  binozide  of  tin  may  contain  small  quantities  of  iitm  or 
copper ;  it  is  tested  for  these  by  fusion  ^th  carbonate  of  soda  and  sol- 
phur  (p.  389,  tf). 

27.  Analysis  of  a  Dolomite. 
.  See  §  221. 

28.  Analysis  of  Felspar. 

a.  Decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda  (§  140,  II.,  h.) ;  removal  of  the 
siKcic  acid ;  precipitation  of  the  alumina  together  with  the  small  quantity 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ammonia  (in  platinum  or  Berlin  porcelain,  not 
in  glass  yessels)  after  §  161,  3  (88)  I  separation  of  baryta,  if  present, 
from  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  of  lime  with  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  S  154  (28)>  Finally,  separation  of  the  alumina  from 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  present  in  small  quantity  (§  160). 

b.  Decomposition  by  Smithes  method,  p.  303.  Separate  the  alki^ 
lies  after  §  152, 1. 

c.  Determined  loss  by  ignition. 

29.  Assay  of  a  Calamine  or  SMrrasoinTE. 

After  §  228. 

Yolumetrio  determinaiion  of  the  zinc 

30.  Analysis  of  Galena. 

a.  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  as  directed  §  225. 
5.  Determination  of  the  silver  after  §  226. 

31.  Valuation  of  Chloride  of  Lixe  (§  211). 

a.  After  Penot  (p.  506). 

5.  After  Bunsen  (p.  508). — ^The  solutions  to  be  prepared  and  Ae 
separated  iodine  to  be  determined  as  directed  §  146  (p.  314). 

32.  Valuation  of  Manganebb  (§  214). 

a.  After  Fresenius  and  Will  (p.  609). 

b.  After  Bunsen  (p.  512). 

e.  By  means  of  ii*on  (p.  512).    • 

33.  Analysis  of  Gunpowdeb. 
After  (p.  514). 

E.  DETERMINATION  OP  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTa 

34.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Solubility  of 

CouMON  Salt. 

a.  At  bailing  heat. — ^Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulrerized  chloride  of 
sodium  in  distilled  water,  in  a  flask,  heat  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebuUi- 
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tion  xtntil  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  separates.  Filter  the  fluid  now  with 
the  greatest  expedition,  through  a  funnel  surrounded  with  boiling  water 
and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  into  an  accurately  tared  capacious  mea- 
suring flask.  As  soon  as  about  100  c.  c.  of  fluid  have  passed  into  the 
flask,  insert  the  cork,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Fill  the  flask  now  up 
to  the  mark  with  water,  and  determine  the  salt  in  an  aliquot  portion  of 
the  fluid,  by  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of  some 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decrepita- 
tion) ;  or  by  determining  the  chlorine  (§  141). 

6.  At  14°. — Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down  to  this 
temperature  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as  in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  109 ^^ ....  40*35  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
100  "  "  14°     ....   35'87  «        « 

35.  Detebminatiok  of  the  Degree  of  Solubility  of  Sulphate 

OF  Limb. 

a.  At  100°. 

5.  At  12°. 

Digest  pure  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  for  some  time  with  water,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  40 — 50°  (at  which  temperature  sulphate 
of  lime  is  most  soluble) ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently  during  the  pro* 
cess.  Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a  little  of  the  precipi- 
tate, into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of  them  for  some  time ; 
allow  that  in  the  other  to  cool  down  to  12°,  with  frequent  shaking, 
and  let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that  temperature.  Then  filter  both 
solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and  determine  the  amount  of  sulphate  of 
lime  respectively  contained  in  them,  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the 
residues. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  100°  ....  0*217  of  anhydroos  sulphate  of  lime. 
100  "  "  12"  . . . .  0-288  **  ♦* 

F.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  GASES  IN 
FLUIDS,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  GASEOUS  MIXTURES,  . 

36.  Detebmikatiok  of  the  ABsoRprioN-CoEFFiciEirr  of 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

See  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  vol.  95,  page  1 ;  also  g  131,  2. 

37.  Analysis  of  Atkosfhebio  Aib. 
See  §§  240—242. 

G.  -ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  AND  DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE 
EQUIVALENTS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES ;  ALSO  ANALYSES 
IN  WHICH  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  IS  APPLIED. 

38.  Analysis  of  Tartabic  Acid. 

Select  clean  and  white  crystals.    Powder  and  dry  at  100^* 
a.  Bum  with  oidde  of  copper  (g§  174 — 175). 

37 
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b.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper  and  finish  with  oxygen  gas  (§  176). 
c  Bum  in  oxygen  (§  178). 

Cg 48  32 

H« 6   4 

Oi, 96   64 


150  100 

39.  Determinatiok  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Crystallized  Ferbooyanide 

OF  Potassium. 

Triturate  the  perfectly  pure  crystals,  dry  the  powder  in  the  desiccator 
(§  27),  and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §  185.  The  formula  re- 
quires 19*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

40.  Analysis  of  Uric  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 

Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  100®. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

5.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen. 

a.  After  §  185. 

8.  After  Du)CA8  (§  184). 

C» 30 35-71 

N, 28 33-33 

Hg 2.... 2-38 

Oa 24 28-58 


84  100-00 

41.  Analysis  of  a  Superphosphate  (§  235). 
42.  Analysis  of  Coal  (§  239). 

43.  Analysis  of  Ether. 

The  portion  employed  must  have  been  rendered  anhydrous  by 
tion  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  recently  rectified. 
Process  §  180. 

Cs   48 64-87 

H,o 10 13-51 

O, 16 21-62 


74  100-00 

44.  Analysis  and  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of 

Benzoic  Acid. 

a.  Determination  of  the  sHyer  in  benzoate  of  sUyer  aa  directed  §  115, 
1  or  4. 

h.  Determinatian  by  any  suitable  method  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  the  hydrated  add  dried  at  lOO"".    Calculation,  §  200. 
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45.  Analysis  and  Detxbmikatiok  of  thb  Equiyalemt  of  ah  OsoAino 

Babe. 

AnalysiB  of  the  base  and  its  double  salt  with  platinxim.     Calculatioii, 
§200. 

46.  Dbtebmikation  of  the  Density  of  Camfhob  Yapob. 
Method  described  §  191.    Calculation,  201. 

47.  Analysis  of  a  Cast  Ibon. 
After  §  230. 


APPENDIX. 


ANALYTICAL  EXPERIMENTS.* 

1.  Action  of  Wateb  ttfon  Glass  and  Pobcelain  Yebselb,  ts  thb  Procbss 
OF  Eyaforation  (to  §  41). 

A  laige  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiously  distilled  from  a  copper  boiler 
with  a  tin  oondeiuriDg  tabe.  All  the  expezimentB  in  1  were  made  with  this 
water. 

a,  300  o.  c. ,  cautiously  eyaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a  residue  weighing,* 
after  ignition,  0  0005  grm.  =0*0017  per  1000. 

b.  600  c.  a  were  eyaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  dryness,  in  a  wide  flask  of  Bo- 
hemian glass;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  tiie  fladc 
rinsed  with  100  a  a  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  the  residue  in  the 
dish ;  the  fluid  in  the  latter  was  then  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
ignited. 

The  residue  weighed 0*0104  grm. 

Deducting  from  t£is  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  originally  con- 
tained in  the  distilled  water,  yis 0-0012    *' 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass 0*0093    '* 

=0  0158  per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  manner,  800  a  a  left,  in  two 
0-0049  grm.,  in  the  third  0*0037  grm.;  which,  calculated  for  600  a  a,  giyes  an 

ayerage  of 0*0090  grm. 

And  after  a  deduction  of 0*0013    «« 

00078    " 
=0-013  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  dissolyes,  when  boiled  down 
to  a  small  bulk  in  glass  yessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  the  constituents  ot 
the  glass. 

0.  600  a  c.  were  eyaporated  nearly  to  dzyness  in  a  dish  of  Berlin  porcelain,  and 
in  all  other  respects  treated  as  in  6. 

The  residue  weighed 0*0015  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  contained  in 
the  distilled  water,  yiz 0*0013    " 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  porcelain 0*0003    ** 

=0*0005  per  1000. 

3.  Action  of  Htdbochlorig  Acid  upon  Glass  and  Porcelain  YBSSELfl, 

or  THB  PBOCE88  OF  EVAPORATION  (tO  §  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  7V  ®^^^  hydrochloric  add. 

a.  300  grm. ,  eyaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*003  grm.  residue. 

b,  300  grm.,  eyaporated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  dzyness,  then  in  a 
platinum  dish,  left  0*0019  residue;  the  dilute  hydroohlorio  acid,  therefore,  had 
not  attacked  the  glass.  ' 

0.  800  grm.  eyaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  <&a,  left  0*0086  gim.,  aooordingly 
after  deducting  0*003,  0*0016=0*0a58  per  1000. 


*  The  experiments  are  niunbered  as  in  the  original  edltioD,  Imt  ■ome  an  omitted. 
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d  In  a  seoond  experiment  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  &,  the  reaidne 
amounted  to  0-0084,  aocoidin^ly  after  deducting  0*002,  0-0014=0-0047  per 
1000. 

Hydiochlorio  acid,  therefore,  attacks  glass  mnch  less  than  water,  whilst 
porcelain  is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  This 
shows  that  the  action  of  water  upon  glass  consists  in  the  f  onnatian  of  solubto 
basic  silicates. 

8.  Action  of  Soltttion  of  Chloridb  of  Ammonium  upon  GLAas  abd 
PoBCELAm  Yessbls,  in  the  Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41).' 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  iV  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved,  and  tiie 
solution  filtered. 

a.  800  o.  a  eyaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  gnn.  fixed  residueL. 

b,  800  a  a,  eyaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm.;  deducting  from  this  0*006  grm.,  thm 
remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass,  0*0110=0*0897  per  1000. 

c  800  c.  c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178;  da- 
ducthig  from  this  0-006,  there  remains  0-0118=00393  per  1000. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  therefore,  strongly  attaches  both  glass  and 
porcelain  in  the  process  of  eyaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solittion  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  upon  Glass  and  Fobce- 
LAiN  Vessels  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  -jV  o^  P^^  ccystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolved. 

a,  300  a  a,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  add  and  evaporated  to 
in  a  platinum  dish,  «S5c.,  gave  0*0026  grm.  sUicic  acid=0'0087  per  1000. 

b,  300  a  a  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  evapocat- 
ing  water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time;  the  tolerably  oonoentrated 
liquid  was  then  treated  as  in  a/  it  left  a  residue  weighing  0*1876  grm. ;  de- 
ducting from  iihiB  the  0*0026  grm.,  left  in  a,  there  remains  0135  gnn.=0'450 
per  1000. 

e.  800  c.  a,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  (,  in  a  per  elain  vessel,  left 
0*0099;  deducting  from  this  0*0026  grm.,  there  remains  0*0073=0*0243  per 
1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  attacks  fi^ass  veiy 
strongly,  and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Water  Distilled  from  Glass  Vessblb  (to  §  66, 1). 

42*41  grm.  of  water  distilled  vdth  extreme  caution  from  a  tall  flask  with  a 
LiBBia^fi  condenser,  left  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  weigh- 
ing, after  ignition,  0*0018  grm.,  consequently  TTi^r- 

6.  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Alcohol  (to  §  68,  a). 

€k  lighted  pure  sulphate  of  potassa  was  digested  oold  with  absolute  alcohol, 
for  several  days,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  was  filtered  ofi^,  the  filtrate  di* 
luted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  remained  per- 
fectly plear  upon  the  addition  of  this  reagent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considera- 
ble time  it  began  to  exhibit  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  diyness, 
there  remain^  a  very  trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  distinct  indicattons 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure  oon- 
oentrated sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  plafcmmn 
dish,  left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

7.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Potabsixtic  in  the  Am  and  at  a  High 
Temperature  (to  g  68,  6). 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  heated  for  10 
minutes  to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  0*(X)07  grm. ;  the  salt  was 
then  kept  for  10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperature,  when  no  further  dimi- 
nution of  weight  was  observed.     Heated  to  bright  redness  and  semi-fusion,  the 
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salt  saffered  a  farUier  loss  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  0'0009  grm.    I^^ted  in- 
tensely and  to  perfect  fotdon,  it  lost  0'0084  gnn,,  mora. 

Eighteen  hoon*  exposure  to  the  air  prodaced  not  the  slightest  increase  of 
weight. 

8.  Solubility  of  Pota88Io-Bighlobidb  of  PLATimni  m  Alcohol  (to 
§  68,  c). 

a.  In  ah^enee  of  free  Hydrochlorie  Acid. 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectlj  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum was  digfested  for  6  days  at  15 — 20%  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cen^,  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  with  frequent  shaking.  72*5  grm.  of  the  perfecUy  colorless  filtrate 
left  upon  eyaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  which,  dried  at  100',  weighed 
0'006  grm.  ;  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  therefore  12088  parts  of  alcohol  of  07 '5 
per  cent,  for  solution. 

0.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The 
filtrate  might  be  said  to  be  colorless ;  upon  evaporation,  slight  bladcening  ensued, 
on  which  aooount  the  residue  was  determined  as  platinum.  75  '5  grm.  yielded 
0008  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*02  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the 
salt  dissolyes  accordingly  in  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  xnade  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  The 
filtrate  was  distinctiy  yellowish.  63*2  grm.  left  0*0241  grm.  platinum,  cor- 
responding to  0*06  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissoWes  aooozdingly 
in  1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  65  per  cent. 

b.  In  preeenee  of  free  Hydroehbric  Add. 

Becentiy  precipitated  potaesio-bichloride  of  platinum  was  digested  cold  with 
spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. ,  to  which  some  hydrochloric  add  had  been  added. 
The  solution  was  yellowish;  67  grm.  left  0*0146  grm.  platinum,  which  corre- 
sponds to  0  0365  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  acooxdingly  in 
1835  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add. 

9.  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Alcohol  (to  g  60,  a). 

Exi)eriments  made  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pure  alcohol,  and 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  add,  exactly  like  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 

10.  Deportment  of  ignited  Sulphate  of  Soda  in  the  Air  (to  §  69,  a). 

2*5169  gfrm.  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  watch-glass,  to  the 
open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes  passed  without  any  in- 
crease of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours  there  was  an  increase  of  O'OOOl 
grm. 

12.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  in  the  Air  (to  g  69,  h). 

4*3281  grm.  of  chemically  pure,  moderately  ignited  (not  fused)  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  had  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  add,  acquired 
during  45  minutes^  exposure  to  the  (somewhat  moist)  air,  an  increase  of  wdght 
of  0*0009  grm. 

13.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  upon  Ignition  bt  itself  and 
WITH  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  g  69,  b\ 

4*3281  gfrm.  chemically  pure,  ignited  diloride  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in 
water,  in  a  moderate-siced  platinum  dish,  and  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  was 
added  to  the  solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  gentiy  heated 
until  the  evolution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes  had  apparentiy  ceased.  The 
residue  weighed  4*3334  grm.  It  was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  min- 
utes, and  after  this  re-weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*3314  grm. 
A  few  minutes*  ignition  at  a  red  heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*3275  grm.,  luid  2 
minutes*  further  ignition  at  a  bright  red  heat  (upon  which  occasion  white  fumes 
were  seen  to  escape),  to  4*3249  grm. 

• 

14.  Deportment  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  Air  and  on  Ignition  (to 
§  69,  c). 

2*1061  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  ex- 
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posed  to  the  air  in  an  open  platinum  dish  in  Jtdy  in  bad  weather ;  after  10  min- 
utes the  weight  was  21078,  after  1  hour  21118,  after  5  hours  2*1257. 

1*4212  g^rm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  ig- 
nited for  5  minutes  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible ;  no  fusion  took  place,  and  the 
weight  was  unaltered.  Heated  more  strongly  for  5  minutes,  it  partially  fused, 
and  then  weighed  1*4202.  After  being  kept  fusing  for  5  minutes,  it  weighed 
1-4136. 

15.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  upon  Etaforatioh  akd 
Brtino  (to  §  70,  a). 

0*5625  £frm.  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath  and  oompletelj 
dried ;  the  weight  was  now  found  to  be  05622  grm.  (ratio  100 :  99  04).  It  was 
again  heated  for  15  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  re-weighed,  when 
the  weight  was  found  to  be  0*5612  grm.  (ratio  lOO :  99*77).  Exposed  once  more 
for  15  minutes  to  the  same  temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  grm.  (ratio 
100:99-69). 

16.   SOLVBILTTT     OF     AMMONIO-BiCHLORIDB     OF    PLATDnnC    IK     AlXX>HOIt 

(to  §  70,  ft). 
a.  In  absence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Add, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pxire,  riBcently  precipitated  ammonio-bichloride  d 
platinum  was  digested  for  6  days,  at  15—20",  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  oent.,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  agitation. 

74-8  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  ignitian 
in  a  platinum  dish,  00012  gzm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*0028  of  the  salt. 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires  accordingly  26535  parts  of  aloohol  of  97*5  per  cent. 

/?.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  i»er  oentw  The 
filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81  '75  grm.  left  0  0257  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0  0584  grm.  of  the  salt. 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1406  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
oentw 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  centw  The 
filtoite  was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evaporation,  and 
56*5  grm.  left  0  0364  platinum,  which  oonesponds  to  0  08272  grm.  of  the  salt^ 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per 
oent 

h.  In  preeence  of  Hydrochloric  Add. 

The  experiment  described  in  0  was  repeated,  with  this  modification,  that  some 
hydrochloric  add  was  added  to  the  spirit  of  wine.  76*5  gim.  left  0  0501  g^m. 
of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  01 189  grm.  of  the  mlt.  672  parts  of  the 
acidified  spirit  had  therefore  dissolved  1  part  of  the  salt. 

17.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  Water  (to  §  71,  h). 

a.  In  Cold  IFa^«r.— Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  Ba  O,  C  Os  was  di- 
gested for  5  days  with  water  of  16 — 20'',  with  frequent  shaking.  The  nuxtaxe 
was  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  por- 
tion with  ammonia  ;  the  former  reagent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the 
fluid,  the  latter  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  g^rm.  of  the 
solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0060  Ba  O,  C  Oj.  1  part  of  that  salt  dissol^ea 
consequently  in  14137  parts  of  cold  water. 

b.  In  Hot  Water. — The  same  carbonate  of  baryta  being  boiled  for  10  minutes 
witii  pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manif eating  the  same  reactions  as  that 
prepared  with  oold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear  upon  cooling.  84*82 
grm.  of  the  hot  solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0  0055  grm.  of  carbonate  of  ba- 
lyta.    One  port  of  that  salt  dLasolves  therefore  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

18.  Solubility  op  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  Water  containing  Ammonia. 
AND  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  71,  b), 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  barium  wajB  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  gently  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12 
houia ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  off ;  the  filtrate  remained  perfectly  dear  upon 
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addition  of  salpbnric  add ;  bnt  after  the  lapse  of  a  Texy  oonriderable  time,  a 
hardlj  perceptible  precipitate  separated.  84 '89  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation  in  a  small  platinnm  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition.  0*0006  grm. 
1  part  of  the  salt  had  consequent! j  dissolved  in  141000  parts  of  the  nuid. 

19.  Solubility  op  Silico-Fluoride  pp  Barium  in  Water  (to  §  71,  «). 

a.  Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  silioo-fluoride  of  barium  was  di- 
gested for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered 
off,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion 
with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  both  reagents  produced  turbidity— the  former 
immediately,  the  latter  after  one  or  two  seconds — precipitates  separated  from 
both  portions  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  resi- 
due which,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0*0233  grm.  1  part  of  the  salt 
had  consequently  required  38&  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution. 

h.  A  portion  of  another  sample  of  recently  precipitated  silico-fluoride  of  barium 
was  heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  (upon  which  a 
portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  separated).  The  cold  fluid  was  left  for  a  consider- 
able time  longer  in  contact  with  the  undissolved  salt,  and  incas  then  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  showed  the  same  deportment  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as 
that  of  a.  84*82  grm.  of  it  left  0*025  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  had  accordingly 
dissolved  in  8392  parts  of  watei:  ^ 

20.  SoLUBiLiTT  op  Silico-Fluoridb  op  Barium  in  Water  acidipied 
"WITH  Hydrochloric  Acid  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  digested  with  fre- 
quent agitation  for  8  weeks  with  cold  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  filtrate  gave  with  sulphuric  add  a  rather  copious  precipitate.  84*82  grm. 
left  0*1155  grm.  of  thoroughly  dried  residue,  which,  calculated  as  silioo-fluoride 
of  barium,  g^ves  738  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  that  salt. 

h.  Recentiy  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  water 
very  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling. 
Cooled  to  12%  84*82  gnn.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue  of  0 1822  grm. ,  which  gives 
640  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  the  salt. 

N.B.  The  solution  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  effect- 
ed without  decomposition ;  at  least,  the  residue  contained,  even  after  ignition, 
a  rather  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  barium. 

21.  Solubility  op  Sulphate  op  Strontia  in  Water  (to  §  72,  a). 
Ow  In  Water  of  14'. 

64*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion  of  recently  precipitated 
sulphate  of  strontia  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  left  0*0123  grm.  of 
sulphate  of  strontia.  One  part  of  Sr  O,  S  Ot  dissolves  consequently  in  6805 
parts  of  water. 

b.  In  Water  of  100% 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  recently  precipitated  sulphate  of 
strontia  several  hours  with  water,  left  0*0088  grm.  Consequently  1  part  of  Sr  O, 
8  Ob  dissolves  in  9688  parts  of  boiling  water. 

22.  Solubility  op  Sulphate  op  Strontia  in  Water  containing  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  rto  §  72,  a). 

a.  84*62  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  8  days'  digestion,  left  0*0077  grm. 
SrO,  SOa. 

h.  42*41  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion,  ieft  0*0036  gim. 

6.  Pure  carbonate  of  strontia  was  dissolved  m  an  excess  of  hydrochlorio  acid, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  fortnight     84*82  gnn.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0066  grm. 

In  a.  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  Oi  required  11016  parts. 
b.  1  "  »*  11780      " 

c  1  "  "         12791      " 


Hean 1186d  parti. 
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28.  SoT.i7Bn.nT  of  Sulphate  of  Strontxa  in  dilxtte  Kmuc  Acid^ 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  Acetic  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  snlpbate  of  strontia  was  digested  for  2  dxjs  in 
the  cold  with  nitric  acid  of  .4*8  per  cent  150  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*3451  gnn. 
1  part  of  the  salt  required  aooordingly  485  -parta  of  the  dilute  acid  for  ite  solution ; 
in  another  experiment  1  part  of  the  salt  was  found  to  require  429  ports  of  the 
dilute  acid.     Mean,  432  parts. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  hydrochlorie  acid  of 
8'5  per  cent  100  grm.  left  0*2115,  and  in  another  ezpeziment.  0'2104  gnu.  1 
part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  474  parts  of  hydzodblode 
acid  of  8  5  per  cent,  for  its  solution. 

6.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  acetic  add  of  15*6 
percent.  A,  H O.  100 grm.  left  0*0126,  and  in  another  experiment,  00129  gim. 
1  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  7843  parts  of  acetic  ac^  of 
15  6  per  cent 

24.  SoLUBn.iTT  OP  Carbonate  of  Strontia  in  Cold  Water  (to  §  72,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  Sr  O,  C  Ot  was  digested  aemsl 
days  with  cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  ^e  filtemte 
left,  upon  evaporation,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0'0047  gim.  1 
part  of  carbonate  of  strontia  requires  therefore  18045  parts  of  water  for  its 
solution.  / 

25.     SOLUBTLITT    OF    CARBONATE    OF     STRONTIA    IN    WATER    OONTAININO 

Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  72,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbonate  of  strontia  was  digested 
for  four  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
with  frequent  shaking.  84'82  gnn.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0015  grm.  Sr  O,  G  O,. 
Consequentiy,  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56545  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solutioxL 

If  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia  as  directed  §  102,  2,  a,  sulphuric  acid  produces  no  turbidity  in  the 
filtrate,  after  addition  of  iJoohoL 

26.  Solubilitt  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  Ck>LD  and  in  Boiling  Water 

(to  §  78,  b), 

a.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  as  in  26,  5,  was  digested  in  the  cold  for  4 
weeks,  with  frequent  agitation,  with  the  undiBsolved  precipitate.  84*82  grm. 
left  0-0080  Ca  O,  C  O9.     1  part  therefore  required  10601  partsi 

b.  Reoentiy  precipitated  Ca  O,  C  O9  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  distilled 
water.  42*41  'grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  gentle  ignitioii  of 
the  residue,  ^'<X)48  CaO,  C  Os.  1  part  requires  consequently  8834  parts  of 
boiling  water. 

27.  SoLUBn^iTT  oF'Ca  O.  C  0«  in  Water  containino  Ammonia  and  Carbo- 
nate of  Ammonia  ^  §  73,  b). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum  was  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  24  houra,  and  then  filtered.  84*83  gxm. 
ieft  01)013  grm.  Ca  O,  0  Oa.    1  part  requires  consequently  65246  parts. 

28.  Deportment  of  CAfRBONATE  of  Libce  upon  Ignition  in  a  PLAnsmc 
Crucible  (to  §  73,  b), 

0*7955  grm.  of  peffectly  dry  caxliKmate  of  lime  was  exposed,  in  a  small  and 
thin  platinum  crucible,  to  the  gradually  Increased,  and  finally  most  intense  heat 
of  a  good  Berzeliub^  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed  obliquely.  After 
the  first  15  minutes  the- mass  weighed  0*6482— «fter  half  an  hour  0*6256— after  one 
hour  0*5027,  which  latter  weight  remained  tmaltered  after  15  minutes^  addittonal 
heating.  This  corresponds  to  74*5  t>er  cent,  whilst  the  proportion  of  lime  in 
the  carbonate  is  calculated  at  56  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore  eyidentlj 
tstill  a  considerable  amount  of  thecarbonio  acid. 


Composition  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  dried  at  100*"  (to  g  73,  0). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
4}hlaric  acid  ;^  the  jolution  was  precipitated  with  tocalate  of  ammonia  and  am- 
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mottia,  and  tte  pxeeiplfcnte  oolleeted  upon  a  weighed  filter  end  dried  at  lOO"*, 
until  tiie  weight  remained  constant.  The  oxalate  of  lime  so  piodaoed  weighed 
1  "IMl  gruL  Oalcolatiag  this  as  Ga  O,  Cs  Os+aq.,  the  amount  found  contained 
0*4772  Ga  0,  which  corresponds  to  56  07  per  cent  in  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
calculated  proportion  of  lime  in  the  latter  is  56  per  cent. 

80.  Deportmbnt  of  StriiPRATB  OF  Maokibbia  in  thb  Ant  and  upon  Igni- 
tion (to  §  74,  a), 

0*8135  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  'Mg  O,  S  0«  in  a  covered  platinum  cm* 
cible  acquired,  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in  hidf  an  hour,  an  increase  of 
weight  of  0*004  grm.,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  of  0  067  grm.  The  salt 
could  not  be  accurately  weighed  in  the  open  crucible,  owing  to  continual  increase 
of  weight. 

0'81d5  gTm.y  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  moderate  red  heat,  suffered  no 
diminution  of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes'  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  the 
substance  was  found  to  have  lost  0*0075  grm.,  and  the  residue  gfave  no  longer  a 
clear  solution  with  water.  About  0*2  gnn.  of  pure  sulphate  (^  magnesia  ex- 
posed in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful 
blast  gaslamp,  gave,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  a  solution  in  whioh  diloride 
of  barium  faUed  to  produce  the  least  turbidity. 

81.   SOLUBmiTT  OF  TRK  BaSEO  PHOBPHATB  OF  MaGNBSIA  AND  AhKONIA  IN 

PURB  Water  (to  §  74,  b), 

a.  Kecently  precipitated  basic  phoq)hate  of  magnesia  and  smmonia  was 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of  about 
15**,  with  frequent  shaking. 

64  42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0  -0047  gnn. 

of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

b.  The  same  predpitate  was  digested  in  the  same  manner  for  72 
hours 

84-42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 00048    " 


Mean    0*0045    '* 

whidi  corresponds  to  0*00552  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt^     1  x>art  of  that 
salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15293  parts  ofinire  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time,  a  distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  predpitate; — on  the  addition  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  it  remained  perf eotiy  dear,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  days 
no  predpitate  had  formed ;  —phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  produced  a  predpi- 
tate as  large  as  that  by  ammonia. 

82.    SOLTTBILITT  OF  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA  IN  WATBR 

ooNTAiNiNO  Ammonia  (to  g  74,  b). 

a.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  nitric  add ;  a  huge  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, then  ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  24 
hours,  then  filtered;  its  temperature  was  14**.  84*42  grm.  left  0*0015  pyrophos- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0*00184  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt. 
Consequently  1  part  of  the  latter  requires  45880  parts  of  ammoniatod  water  for 
its  solution. 

b  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magfnesia  and  ammonia  vras  digested  for  4  weeks 
with ammoniated  water,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  (temperature  14°)  was 
then  filtered  off;  126*63  grm.  left  0*0024  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  cor- 
responds to  0-00296  of  the  double  salt  1  part  of  it  therefore  dissolves  in  42780 
parts  of  ammoniated  water.  Taking  the  mean  of  a  and  b,  1  part  of  the  double 
salt  requires  44330  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  sdution. 

88.  Another  Bxpkriment  on  the  same  Subject  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  most  carefully 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water  addifled  with 
hydrochlorio  add,  ammonia  added  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for 
24  hours.  169  64  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0031  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
corresponding  to  0'0038  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  1 
part  of  the  double  nit  required  therefore  44600  parts  of  the  fluid. 
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84.   SOLTTBZLITT  OF  THB  BASIO  PhOSFSATB  OF  MaONESIA  A2n>  AXMO^TU.  HI 

Water  oontaining  Ohloiudb  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  b). 

Becently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  bafiio  phosphate  of  magnecda  and 
ammonia  was  digested  in  the  oold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  amino- 
nimn  in  5  parts  of  water.  18*4945  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0-003  pjrophoBphate 
of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0-00245  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  the  salt 
dissolves  therefore  in  7548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

35.    SOLUBILITT  OF  THE  BASIC  PHOfiPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA  IK 

Water  containinq  Ammonia  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  b), 

Recentlj  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  amTnofntwm 
in  7  parts  of  ammoniated  water.  28  1283  grnn  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0012  pyro- 
phosphate of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  000148  of  the  double  salt.  1  part 
9f  the  double  salt  requires  consequently  15627  parts  of  the  fluid  for  its  sohition. 

86.  Deportment  of  Acid  Solutions  of  Ftropbosfhate  of  MAftWiwrA. 
"WITH  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  c). 

0'8985  grm.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  treated  for  seyeral  honzs,  at  a  hi^ 
temperature,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  ezerolBed  no  perceptible 
action.  It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water  that  the  salt  dissalTed. 
The  fluid,  heated  for  some  time,  gave,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  in  ezcesB,  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  filtered  off  after  18  hours ;  the  quantity  of 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  was  0*8805  grm.,  that  is,  95*48  per  cenl> 
Phosphate  of  soda  produced  in  the  filtrate  a  trSling  precipitate,  wMch  gaye 
0  0150  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  that  is,  8 '76  per  cent. 

0*3565  grm.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  3  grm.  nitric  acid, 
of  1  '2  sp.  gr. ;  the  solution  was  heated,  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia: .the  quantity  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  amounted  to  0*3485 
grm.,  that  is,  08*42  per  cent. ;  0*4975  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with 
7  *6  grm.  of  tiie  same  nitric  acid :  the  quantity  re-obtained  was  0*4985  grm. ,  tliat 
is,  99  '19  per  cent. 

0*786  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16*2  grm.  of  nitric  add,  gaye 
0*7765  grm.,  that  is,  98*79  per  cent. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  tabulated  thus: — 

Proportion  of  8  Mg  O,  F  O* 

to  Dftrie  acid.  Re-obtslned.  Loss. 

1  :     9  98*42  per  cent  1*68 

1  :  15  99 19        "  0*81 

1  :  20  98*79        "  1-21 

87.    SOLUBILITT  OF  PURE  MAGNESIA  IN  WATER  (tO  §  74,  d). 

a.  In  CM  WiUer. 

Perfectly  pure  weU-crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolyed  in  wateaL, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia; 
the  precipitate  was  thoroughly  washed — in  spite  of  which  it  still  retained  s  per- 
ceptible trace  of  sulphuric  acid — ^then  dissohred  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of 
acid  being  carefully  ayoided.  The  solution  was  then  re-precipitated  witii  car- 
bonate of  anmionia  and  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed. 
The  so-prepared  perfectly  pure  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  until  the  weight  remained  constant.  Tke  residnaxy  pore  ma^* 
nesia  was  then  digested  in  the  oold  for  24  hours  witib  distilled  water,  with  fre- 
quent shaking;  The  distilled  water  used  was  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  and 
left  no  fixed  residue  upon  eyaporation. 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  eyaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a 
residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  00015  grm.  1  part  of  the  pure  magnesia  dis- 
solved therefore  in. . ." 56546 

parts  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  houn  longer,  when 

0.  84*82  grm.  left  0*0016  grm.    1  part  required  therefore 63012 

y.  84*82grm.  left  0*0015  grm.     1  partreqnired 66546 

Ayecaga  55368 
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The  Bolntion  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  cold  way  has  a  feehle  yet  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  which  is  most  easily  peroeiyed  upon  the  addition  of  vexy  faintiy 
reddened  tincture  of  litmns ;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  solution  is  perfectly 
manifest  also  vrith  slightly  reddened  litmns  paper,  or  with  turmeric  or  dahlia 
paper,  if  these  test-papers  are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  solution. 

Alkaline  carlxmates  fail  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boiling. 

Phosphate  of  soda  also  fails  to  impair  the  deamess  of  the  solution,  but  if  the 
fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  shaken,  it  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and 
deposits  after  some  time  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia. 

b.  In  Hot  Water. 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  comports 
itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of  magnesia.  A  hot-pre- 
pared solution  of  magnesia  does  not  become  turbid  uiran  oool^ig,  nor  does  a  cold- 
prepared  solution  upon  boiling.  84  "82  gim.  of  hot-prepaired  solution  of  magnesia 
left  0-0016  gxm.  Mg  O. 

88.  SoLnniLiTT  OF  Pure  Magnesia  in  Solittionb  of  Chloride  of 

POTASSIXJK  AND  GhLORIDB  OF  SODIUM  (tO  g  74,  d). 

8  flasks  of  equal  size  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  With  1  pm,  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  200  o.  c  water  and  some  perfectly 
pure  magnesia. 

2.  With  1  grm.  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  200  c.  a  water  and  some  pure  mag- 
nesia. 

8.  With  200  o.  c.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

The  contents  of  the  3  flasks  were  kept  boiling  for  40  minutes,  then  filtered, 
and  the  clear  filtrates  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia.  After  12  hours  a  very  slight  preci- 
pitation was  visible  in  8,  and  a  considerably  larger  precipitation  had  ti^en  place 
in  1  and  2. 

89.  Precipitation  of  Altthina  bt  Ahmonia,  etc.  (to  §  75,  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina  or  of  alum,  as  is 
well  known,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Upon  further  ad- 
dition of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  precipitate  redissolves  gradually, 
but  not  completely. 

5.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  copious  amount  of 
ammonia,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost  perfectly 
dear ;  however,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight  flakes  separate. 

0.  If  a  solution  of  alumina,  vaSxed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia,  is  filtered,  and 

a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina 
separate  gradually  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  escapes. 

ff.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very  percep- 
tible flocculent  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates  immediately:  the 
whole  of  the  hydrated  alumina  present  in  the  solution  will  thus  separate  if  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  uf  ammonia,  the  same  reaction 
takes  place  aainff. 

i.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  soluticm  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of 
potassium,  no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days^  standing,  slight 
flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina  subside,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  evaporation. 

dl  If  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  if  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  \b  precipitated 
with  pure  ammonia,  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  added  besides  the  ammonia ;  even  a  considerable  excess  of  the 
precipitants  will  fail  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  ahimina,  as  appears  from  the 
continued  perfect  deamess  of  the  filtrates  upon  protracted  boiling  and  evapora- 
tion. 

40.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  bt  Qulphidb  of  AiaiONruM  (to  §  75,  a), 

{BbsperimentB  mads  by  Mr.  J.  FucHs,  formeriy  AuiiUtnt  in  my  Laboratory.) 
a.  50  o.  a  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia-alum,  which  contained  0'd089 
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alumina,  were  mixed  with  50  o.  a  water  and  10  o.  a  aohitfon  of  snlpliide  of 
ammoninm,  and  filtered  after  ten  minatea.  The  ignited  precipitate  weigtied 
0*3825  grm. 

b.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  lODo.  a  water;  the  psodpitate 
weighed  0*3759  grm. 

c.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  a  a  water ;  the  pcecipitate 
weighed  0*3642  grm. 

41.  Frecipitation  of  Besquioxidb  of  Chbomittx  bt  Ammosia  (to  % 

76,  a). 

Solutions  of  sesqnichloride  of  chromium  and  of  chrome-alxun  (oonoentrated 
and  dilute,  neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid)  were  mixed  with  am- 
monia in  excess.  All  the  filtrates  drawn  off  immediately  after  preoo^itation  ap- 
peared red,  but  when  filtered  after  ebullition,  they  all  appeared  oolorless,  if  the 
ebullition  had  been  sufficiently  protracted. 

43.  SoLUBiiiiTT  of  the  Basic  Cabbonate  of  Zmc  IN  Wateb  (to  §  T7,  o). 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  baaio  carbonate  of  zinc  was  gently 
heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  oold  for  many  weoka, 
with  frequent  shaking.  The  dear  solution  gaye  no  precipitate  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  not  even  after  long  standing. 

84*82  grm.  left  0*0014  grm.  oxide  of  sine,  which  ooiresponds  to  0H)019 
basic  carbonate  of  zinc  (74  per  cent,  of  Zn  O  being  assumed  in  this  aaltX 
One  part  of  the  basic  carbonate  requires  therefore  44642  parts  of  water  for  so- 
lution. 

In  each  of  the  three  following  nttmbbrs  the  sulphide  was  prb- 
dpitated  from  the  sdution  of  the  nentral  salt  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium by  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  flowed  to  stand  in  a  dosed  veascX. 
After  24  hoars  the  dear  fluid  was  poured  on  to  6  filten  of  equal  size,  and  tiie 
predpitate  was  then  equally  distributed  among  them.  The  washin|^  was  a& 
once  commenced  and  oontinaed,  without  interruption,  the  following  fluids  bein^ 
used:— 

X  Pure  water. 

IL  Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
ni.  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

IV.  Water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  afterwards  pure  water, 
v.  Water  containing  sulphnretted  hydrogen  and  diloride  of  ammonitan, 

afterwards  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
YL  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  cUoride  of  ammonium, 
aftennurds  water  oontaining  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

43.  Dbpobthbnt  of  Sulphide  of  Zinc  on  Washing  (to  §  77,  c). 

The  filtrates  were  at  fiist  colorless  and  dear.  On  washing,  tiie  first  three  fil- 
trates ran  through  tnrbid,  the. turbidity  was  strongest  in*  II.  and  weakest  in 
III. ;  the  last  three  remained  quite  dear.  On  adding  sulphide  of  ammoniom  no 
ohange  took  place ;  the  turbidity  of  the  fitst  three  was  not  increased,  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  last  tbree  was  not  impaired.  Chloride  of  ammonium  therefore  de- 
ddedly  exerdses  a  fayorable'  action,  and  the  water  containing  it  may  be  displaced 
by  water  oontaining  snlphide  of  ammonium. 

44.  Dbpobthent  of  Bulfhidb  of  Manganese  on  Wabeong  (to  §  78^  «>. 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  dear  and  odorless.  But  after  the  washing  had 
been  continued  some  time,  I.  appeared  colorless,  slightly  opalescent;  II. 
whitish  and  turbid ;  IIL  yellowiah  and  tnrbid ;  IV.  ooloriess,  dightly  turbid  ; 
Y.  slightly  yellowish,  nearly  dear ;  YL  dear,  yellowish.  To  obtain  a  filtrate 
tiiat  remains  dear,  therefore,  the  wash-water  must  at  first  contain  chloride  o^ 
ammonium.  Addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  also  cannot  be  diapenaed 
with,  as  all  the  filtrates  obtained  without  this  addition  gave  distinct  pie- 
dpitates  of  sulphide  of  manganese  when  the  reagent  was  sobesquenUy  added  to 
them. 
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45.  DEPORTMBifrr  of  Sui^FHrnE  of  Nickel  (also  of  Sulphide  of  Ck>BALT 
AND  Sulphide  of  Iron)  on  WASHiNa  (to  §  79,  d). 

In  the  experiments  with  snlphide  of  nickel  the  clear  filtrates  were  put  aside, 
and  then  the  washing  was  proceeded  with.  The  washings  of  the  first  8  ran 
through  turbid,  of  the  last  3  clear.  When  the  washing  was  finished,  L  was 
oolorless  and  dear;  II.  bladdsh  and  dear ;  III.  dirty  yellow  and  dear ;  IT,  col- 
orless and  clear ;  V.  slightly  opalescent ;  VI.  slightly  brownish  and  opalescent. 
On  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  I.  became  brown  ;  II.  remained  unalter- 
ed  ;  III.  remained  unidtered ;  IV.  became  blade  and  opaque ;  V.  became  brown 
and  clear  ;  VI.  became  pure  ydlow  and  clear. 

Sulphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  iron  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 
It  is  plain  Uiat  these  sulphides  oxidize  more  rapidly  when  the  wash-water 
contains  chloride  of  ammonium,  unless  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  also  present. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  wash  with  a  fluid  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium; and  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  at  first  is  much  to  be  re- 
commended, as  this  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  a  muddy  fil- 
trate^ 

46.  Defobthent  of  Hydbate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  pbecipitated 
BT  Alkalies  (to  §  80,  a). 

A  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  was  precipitated  boiling  with  solution 
of  soda,  and  the  predpitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  gave  no 
longer  the  least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The  dried  and  ignited  resi- 
due, heated  with  water,  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  reduced  by  ig- 
nition in  hydrogen  g^,  and  the  metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The 
decanted  water  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction,  even  after  considerable  con- 
oentration ;  but  the  metallic  cobalt,  brought  into  contact,  moist,  with  tnrmerio 
paper,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong  brown  color. 

47.  Solubility  of  Gabbokate  of  Lead  (to  §  83,  a), 

a.  In  pure  Water, 

Recently  predpltated  add  thoioughly  washed  pure  carbonate  of  lead  was 
digested  for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent 
shaking.  84*43  grm.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated,  with  addition  of  some 
pure  sulphuric  add;  the  residuary  sulphate  of  lead  weighed  0*0019  grm., 
which  corresponds  to  O'OOIG?  carbonate  of  lead.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt 
dissolves  therefore  in  50551  parts  of  water.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  wbter,  remained  perfectly  colorless,  not  the  least  tint 
being  detected  in  it,  even  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of  the  test- 
oylinder. 

b.  In  Water  eontaininff  a  Utile  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  also  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  and  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84  42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evap- 
oration with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  0  0041  grm.  sulphate  of  lead,  which  corre- 
spondn  to  0  (X)36  of  the  carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires  accordingly 
23450  parts  of  the  above  fluid  for  solution.  The  solution  was  mixed  with  sulphu- 
xetted  hydrogen  water ;  when  looking  through  the  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  test- 
cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  waA  visible  ;  but  when  looking  through  the  cylinder 
laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly  perceptible.  Traces  of  sulphide  of  lead 
separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

e.  In  Water  oofntaining  a  large  proportion  of  Nitrate  of  Ammoma^  together  tokh 
Carbonate  of  Ammorwi  and  CoMStie  Armrumia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  then 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess ;  the  mixture  was  gently 
heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  day&  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  exhibited  a  very  distinct  brownish  color  upon  looking  through 
it  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  but  this  color  appeared  veiy  slight  only  when 
lookuig  through  the  <7linder  laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissdved  was  unques* 
tionably  more  considerable  than  in  b. 
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48.  Solubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lead  (to  §  83,  b), 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonis 
and  ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  tiien  fil- 
tered. The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  comported  itself  exactly 
like  the  filtrate  of  No.  47,  b.  The  same  deportment  was  obsenred  in  another 
similar  experiment,  in  which  nitrate  of  ammonia  had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

'49.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Pure  Wateb  (to  §  83,  dX 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  was  digested  for  5  days 
with  water,  at  10—15'',  with  frequent  shaking.  84  '43  grm.  of  the  filtrate  (filtered 
off  at  ID  left  0  0037  grm.  sulphate  of  lead.  Consequently  1  part  of  this  salt 
requires  22816  parts  of  pure  water  of  11°  for  solution. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  distinct  brown 
color  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color  appeared  Teiy 
slight  upon  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 

50.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Water  containino  Sulphuric 
Acid  (to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dflute 
pure  sulphuric  acid ;  the  mixture  was  yery  gently  heated,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  seTeral  days  to  subside.  80*31  grm  of  the  filtrate  left  0O022  gzm. 
sulphate  of  lead.  One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  86504  parts  of  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogeiL, 
appeared  colorless  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  very 
little  darker  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

61.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  op  Lead  in  Water  containing  Ammoniacal 
Salts  and  free  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably  large 
amount  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  added.  After  sev- 
eral days^  standing,  the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  nearly  indifferent 
to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  ;  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  looked 
hardly  perceptibly  darker  than  pure  water. 

62.  Deportment  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  upon  Ignition  (to  §  83,  d). 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomio  weight  of  sulphur,  Erdmann  and 
Marchand*  state  that  siilphate  of  lead  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition. 
In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  to  ascertain  how  fai  it 
might  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a  sulphate,  I 
heated  2  2151  grm.  of  absolutely  pure  PbO,  S  Os  to  the  most  intense  redness, 
over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught.  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  de- 
crease of  weight ;  at  all  events,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  O'OOOl  grm. 

63.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  of  Lead  on  Drying  at  100**  (to  §  83,  «). 

Sulphide  of  lead  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  when  dry,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  IW*  and 
weighed  occasionally.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  of  the  sev- 
eral weighings :  — 

L  0-8154.        IL  0-8164.        IH.  08313.        IV.  08460.        V.  0-864. 

64.  Deportment  of  Metallic  Mercury  at  the  Common  Tbmfkratubb 
AND  UPON  Ebullition  with  Water  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs -upon  drying,  and 
likewise  upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  best  method  of 
drying,  I  made  the  following  experiments: — 

I  treated  6*4418  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  with  dis- 
tilled water,  removed  the  water  again  as  far  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and  fin- 
ally by  means  of  blotting-paper),  and  weighed.  I  now  had  6*4412  grm.  After  sev- 
eral hours*  exposure  to  tiie  air,  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  6  *441 1.  I  placed  these 
6*4411  grm.  under  a  beU-jar  over  sulphuric  add,  the  temperature  being  about  17". 

*  Journ.  fur.  Praki.  Chem.  81, 88S. 
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After  the  lapse  of  34  honxs  the  weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least.  I  introduced 
the  6*4411  grm.  mercuzy  into  a  ^ask,  treated  it  with  a  copious  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  boiled  for  16  minutes  yiolently.  I  then  placed  the  mercuiy 
again  upon  the  watch-glaas,  dried  it  most  carefully  with  blotting-paper,  and 
weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  grm.  B'inding  that  a  trace  of  mercury 
had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experiment  with  the  6*4403  grm. 
After  15  minutes^  boiling  with  water,  the  mercury  had  again  loet  0 '0004  grm. 
The  remaining  6  '4398  grm.  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6  days  (in  summer,  during 
▼ezy  hot  wealSier),  after  which  they  were  found  to  have  lost  only  0  0005  grm. 

65.  Deportment  of  StJLPHiDE  of  Mercury  with  Solution  op  Potassa, 
Sulphide  of  Ammonium,  btg.  (to  §  84,  e). 

Ob  If  recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  pure  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid ;  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces no  precipitate,  nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the  filtrate. 

h.  If  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  with  addition  of 
some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  sulphur,  complete 
soluticm  is  effected. 

«.  If  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  is  digested  in  the  cold  with 
yellowish  or  very  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  slight,  but  distinctly  percepti- 
ble traces  are  dissolved,  while  in  the  case  of  hot  ^estion,  scarcely  any  traces 
of  mercury  can  be  detected  in  the  solution.  * 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  sulphide  of  mercuzy,  moistened  with  water,  suffers  no 
alteration  upon  exposure  to  the  air;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I  obtained  by 
washing  sulphide  of  mercuiy  which  had  been  thus  exposed  for  24  hours,  did  not 
manifest  add  reaction,  nor  did  it  contain  mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

56.  Deportment  op  Oxide  of  Copper  upon  Ionition  (to  §  85,  ft). 

Pure  oxide  of  copper  (prepared  from  nitrate  of  copper)  was  ignited  in  a  plat- 
inum crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally 
weighed.  The  weight  was  8*542  grm.  The  oxide  was  then  most  intensely 
ignited  for  5  minutes,  over  a  Berzelius^  lamp,  and  weighed  as  before,  when  the 
weight  waa  found  unaltered ;  the  oxide  was  then  once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes, 
but  with  the  same  result. 

57.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  in  the  air  (to  §  85,  h), 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4 '3921  grm.  of  gently  ignited  oxide  of  copper 
(prepared  from  the  nitrate)  stood  for  10  minutes,  covered  with  the  lid,  in  a  warm 
room  (in  winter) ;  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  was  found  to  have  increased 
to  4-3939  grm. 

The  oxide  of  copper  was  then  intensely  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp ;  after  10 
minutes'  standing  in  the  covered  crucible,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  in- 
creased ;  after  2%  hours  it  had  increased  by  0'0036  grm.    ' 

58.  Deportment  of  Sxtlphidb  of  Bismuth  upon  drtinq  at  lOO"*  (to 
§  86,  e), 

0*4558  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  prepared  in  the  wet  way  were  placed  in 
the  desiccator  on  a  watch  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture. After  3  hours  the  weight  was  0*4270,  after  6  hours  0*4258,  after  2  days 
the  same. 

0*3602  grm.  of  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  so  dried  was  put  into  a  water-bath,  in 
15  minutes  it  weighed  0*3596,  half  an  hour  afterwards  0*8599,  in  half  an  hour 
more  0*3608,  in  two  hours  0*3626.  In  a  second  experiment  the  drying  was  kept 
np  for  4  days,  and  a  continual  increase  of  weight  was  observed. 

0*5081  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismutii  dried  in  the  desiccator  was  healed  in  a 
boat  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  After  gentle  ignition  the  weight  was  0*5002, 
after  repeated  heating  0*4992.  The  sulphide  of  bismuth  was  visibly  volatilized 
on  ignition  in  the  current  of  carbonic  add. 

*  Oomp.  my  experiments  in  tbe  Zeitwdidft  1  AdaL  01iem»  8,.  t40k 
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59.  Deportmbnt  of  Sulphidb  of  Gadmiuh  with  Ammosia,  etc  (to 

§  87,  c). 

Recently  precipitated  pnie  snlpbide  of  cadmium  was  difFoaed  tbrougli  water, 
and  the  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  mixtnre. 

a.  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  filtered.  The  fil- 
trate remained  perfecUy  dear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

h.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered. 
This  filtrate  likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric 
add. 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, and  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly  dear  upon  addition, 
of  hydrochloric  add. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammoniuiL, 
and  filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochlorio  add  imparted  to  this  filtrate  was 
pure  white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Wackenroder,  in  BnciENEB^s  Bepertor.  d.  Phann., 
zlvi  226,  induced  me  to  make  these  experiments.) 

60.  Deportment  of  Precipitated  Tersulfhidb  of  AHTDioirr  on  dst- 
nra  (to  §  90,  a). 

0*2899  g^rm.  of  pure  predpitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  in  the  desioca- 
tor  lost,  when  dried  at  100%  0-0007. 

0'4457  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  lOO""  lost,  when  heated  to  blackening  in 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  0*0011  water. 

01 982  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  lOO"*  gaye  up  0*0012,  when  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  after  stronger  heating,  during^  which 
fumes  of  sulphide  of  antimony  began  to  escape,  the  total  loss  amounted  to 
0  0022  grm. 

01670  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  lOO""  lost  0-0005  gim.  on  being  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  add. 

61.  AHouirr  of  Water  in  Hydrated  Silicic  Acm  (to  §  93,  9). 

{Experimeivts  made  hy  my  msistant^  Mr,  Lifpert.) 

A  dilute  solution  of  soluble  glass  was  slowly  dropped  into  hydrochloric  add, 
as  long  na  the  precipitate  continued  to  dissolve  rapidly,  then  the  dear  fluid  was 
heated  in  the  water-bath,  till  it  set  to  a  transparent  jelly.  This  jelly  was  dried 
as  far  as  possible  with  blotting  paper,  diffused  in  water,  and  washed  by  decanta- 
tion  till  the  fluid  altogether  ceased  to  give  the  chlorine  reaction.  It  was  then 
transferred  to  a  filter,  and  the  latter  spread  on  blotting  paper  and  exposed  till  a 
crumbly  mass  was  left  from  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water.  One  half 
(I.)  was  dried  for  8  weeks  in  the  desiccator  over  sulphuric  add,  with  occasional 
trituration,  the  other  half  (II. )  was  dried  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  a 
vacuum.  Both  were  transferred  to  closed  tubes  and  these  were  kept  in  the  de- 
siccator. 

The  weighing  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  was  effected  between  watcb 
glassea  For  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  residue,  it  was  allowed  to  satiate  itaeU 
with  aqueous  vapor  by  exjKMure  to  the  air,  otherwise  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
the  substance  would  have  been  lost,  then  water  was  dropped  upon  it  in  the  wat<^ 
glass,  then  it  was  rinsed  into  a  platinum  crudble.  dried  .in  a  water-bath,  and 
ignited,  at  first  cautiously,  towards  the  end,  intensely. 

The  substance  I.  contained  Expt  L      Szpt.  9l 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  190** 4*19  )    o^m 

"  **         abovelOO' 4*76  J   *^ 

SiUdoadd 91 -05  90-73 


100-00      100  OO 


Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100"  oonsists  of  4*97  water  and  95-03 
add.    In  the  substance  dried  in  the  deaicoator  the  oxygen  of  the  total  water 
the  oxygen  of  l^e  niido  add,  aooording  to  the  fint  experiment : :  1  :  6*1, 
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cordinif  to  the  secoQcl  experiment  :  :  1  :  5*86.  And  in  the  sabetance  dried  at 
lOO"*  the  oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  :  :  1  :  11  '5. 

The  snhetanoe  IL  contained  Ezpt.  l.    .  Ezpt.  %.      Ezpt.  8. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100° 4  75           471      }      q.qk 

"            "         abovelOO* 5*26           5*21     J      ^  ^^ 

Silidcacid 8999         9008         9005 


10000       100  00         100  00 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100"*  consists  on  the  average  of  5 '49  water 
and  94 '51  silicic  acid.  In  the  substance  dried  in  a  Tacnnm  over  sulphuric  acid 
the  oxygen  of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid— on  an  aver- 
age :  :  1  :  6  41.  And  in  the  substance  dried  at  lOO""  the  oxygen  of  the  water : 
the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  :  :  1  :  10 '43. 

62.  Determination  of  Baryta  by  Precipitation  with  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  (to  §  101,  2,  a). 

0*7553  gnn.  pure  ignited  chloride  of  barium  precipitated  after  §  101, 2,  a,  gave 
0*7142  Ba  O,  G  Oj,  which  corresponds  to  0*554719  Ba  O  =  73 '44  per  cent.  (100 
parts  of  Ba  CI  ought  to  have  given  73  '59  parts).  The  result  accordingly  waa 
99*79  instead  of  109« 

63.  Determination  of  Baryta  in  Organic  Salts  (to  §  101,  2,  J). 

0'68G  gnn.  racemate  of  baryta  (2  BaO,  C8H4  Oio+5  aq.)  treated  according  to 
§  101,  2,  b,  gave  0  408  carbonate  of  baryta  =  0*8109  Ba  O  =  40*20  per  cent,  (cal- 
cmlated  46-38  per  cent.)  ;  ».d,  99*61  instead  of  100. 

64.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Sulphate  of  Stkontia  (to  §  102, 
1,«). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1  '2398  grm.  Sr  CI  was  precipitated  with  sulphurio 
add  in  excess,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  washed  with  water.  It 
weighed  1  '4113,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  Sr  O  =  64*15  per  cent,  (calculated 
65-38  per  cent.) ;  ».«.,  9812  instead  of  100. 

b,  1  *1510  grm.  Sr  0,  C  O9  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  the 
solution  diluted,  and  then  precipitated  with  sulphuric  add  ;  the  precipitated  Sr 
O,  S  Os  was  washed  with  water ;  it  weighed  1'4024  =  0*79039  Sr  O  =  68*68  per 
cent,  (calculated  7007  per  cent.) ;  ue.,  98  02  instead  of  100. 

65.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Sxtlphate,  with  Correction  (to 
§  102,  1,  «). 

The  ftUrats  obtained  in  No.  64,  6,  weighed  190*84  grm.  According  to  experi- 
ment No.  22,  11862  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1  part  of 
sulphate  of  strontia;  therefore,  190*84  grm.  dissolve  0*0161.  The  wasfdngM 
weighed  63  61  grm.  According  to  experiment  No.  21,  6895  parts  of  water 
dissolve  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  0» ;  therefore,  63*61  grm.  dissolve  0*0092  grm. 

Adding  0*0161  and  0  0002  to  the  1*4024  actually  obtained,  we  find  the  total 
amount  =  1  *4277  grm.,  which  corresponds  to 0*80465  Sr  O  s  69*91  per  oent.  in  Sr 
O,  C  Oa  (calonlated  70*07  per  cent.) ;  ».0.,.99*77  instead  of  100. 

• 

66.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Carbonate  of  Strontia  (to  §  102,  2). 

1  '3104  grm.  chloride  of  strontium,  predpitated  according  to  §  102,  2,  gave 
1  -2204  Sr  O,  C  O,,  containing  0*8551831  Br  0=65*26  per  cent,  (calculated  65*38) ; 
i€i,  99-82  instead  of  100. 

In  the  four  following  experiments,  and  also  m  No.  72,  pure  air- 
dried  carbonate  of  lime  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  had  been  determined  by  very  cautious  heating.  0*7647  grm.  left 
0*7581  grm.,  which  weight  remained  unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gentle) 
ignition ;  the  air-dried  carbonate  contained  aeeordingly  55*516  per  cent,  of  lime. 
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67.     DETERMINATIOir  OF  LiHE  AB  SULFHATB  OF  LlUB  BT  PbBCIFITATIOS 

(to  §108,1,  a). 

1  '186  grm.  of  "  the. air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  ^  was  diaaolyed  in  hydiocblorie 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphnrio  add  and  alcohol,  after  ^  103, 
1,  a.  Obtained  1*6949  grm.  Ga  O,  S  O,,  containing  0-65598  Ca  O,  ie.,  55-31  per 
cent.  (c»lcnlated  55*51),  which  giyes  99*64  instead  of  100. 

68.  Determination  of  Ga  O  as  Ca  O,  G  0«,  by  Precipitation  with 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  washing  with  Pure  Water  (to  §  108,  2,  a). 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1*1437  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  carbonate  of 
lime  ^'  gave  upon  precipitation  as  directed,  1*1243  grm.  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
lime,  corresponding  to  0*629608  Ca  O  =  55*()5  per oent.  (calculated 55*51  percent) 
which  gives  99*17  instead  of  100. 

69.  Determination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  O9,  bt  Precipitation  with 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia  from  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  108,  2,  6,  a). 

1*1734  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime"  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
add,  and  treated  as  directed  g  108,  2,  b^  a,  gave  1  *1682  grm.  Ga  O,  G  O3  (reaction 
not  alkalme),  containing  0*651392  of  Ga  O  =  55*513  per  cent,  (calculated  55*516 
per  cent.),  which  gives  99*99  instead  of  100. 

70.  Determination  of  Lime  as  Oxalate  (to  §  103,  2,  &,  a). 

0*857  grm.  of  "  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  "  were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid-  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  the 
precipitate  washed,  and  then  dried  at  lOO**,  until  the  weight  remained  constant 

The  piecipitate  (2  Ga  O,  O  -f-  2  aq.)  weighed  1*2461  grm.,  containing  0*477879 
Ca  O  =  55*76  per  cent,  (calculated  55*516  per  cent.),  whic^  gives  100*45  instead 
of  100. 

71.  YoLUMBTRic  Determination  of  Limb  Precipitatbi>  as  Oxaxatb  (to 

§  103,  2,  J,  «). 

Bix  portions,  of  10  a  c.  each,  were  taken  of  a  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  cal- 
cium ;  in  2  portions  the  lime  was  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  (by  pre- 
cipitation with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  weighing  as  Ga  O,  C  O2) ;  in  two  by  the 
alkalimetric  method  (p.  171,  a),  an^  in  two  by  precipitation  witii  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, and  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  precipitate  by  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa.     The  following  were  the  results  obtained : — 

a.  In  the  gravimetric  b.  By  the  alkalfmetrio  e.  By  solutioB  of  per- 

way.  method.  manganate  of  potassa. 

0*5617  Ga  O,  G  O,  0*5614  0*5613 

0*5620        ''  0*5620  0*5620 

72.  Determination  of  Ca  0  as  Ga  0,  G  Oj  by  Precipitation  as  2  Ca  0,  O 
FROM  Acid  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  0), 

0*857  grm.  of  **  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  "  dissolved  in  hydrochlorie  add 
and  precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions  of  §  103,  2,  b,  0, 
gave  0*8476  carbonate  of  lime  (which  did  not  manifest  alkaline  reaction,  and  the 
weight  of  which  did  not  vaty  in  the  least  upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia),  containing  0*474656  Ca  O  =  55*39 percent  (calculated  55-51),  which 
gives  99  -78  instead  of  100. 

73.  Determination  of  Magnesia  as  2  Ug  O,  P  Ok  (to  §  104,  2). 

a.  A  solution  of  1  '0587  ffrm.  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  water, 
precipitated  according  to  ^  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  con- 
taining 0*35488  magnesia  =  33*476  per  cent  (calculated  33*83  per  cent),  whidi 
gives  100-43  isfitead  of  100. 

b.  0*9672  Mg  O,  S  0>  gave  0*8974  2  Mg  O,  PO.  =  88*43  per  cent  of  llgO(oal- 
onlated  38*83),  which  gives  100*80  instead  of  100. 
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74.  Precipitation  op  Acetate  op  Zinc  by  Sulphubetted  Hydrogen 
(to  §  108,  6). 

a.  A  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  zinc  waa  treated  with  the  gas  in  excess,  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed 
with  ammonia ;  it  remained  perfectly  clear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing 
a  few  hardly  visible  flakes  only  had  separated. 

b.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetic 
acid  had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ohowed  exactly  the  same  deportment. 

75.  Determination  op  Iron  as  SuLPHrDE  (to  §  113,  2). 

10  c.  c.  of  a  pure  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  precipitated  with  am- 
monia; obtamed  01453  Fe,  O,  =010171  Fe. 

10  c.  c.  was  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated 
after  §  113,  2,  obtained  01596  Fe  S=010157  Fe. 

10  c.  c.  again  yielded  01605  Fe  S=0.1021  Fe. 

76.  Determination  op  Lead  as  Chromate  (to  §  116,  4). 

1  '0083  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  lead  were  treated  according  to  §  116,  4.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  lOO"*,  obtained  0'9871 
grm.  =0-67833  Pb  O.     This  gives  07-3  per  cent.     Calculation  67*4 

0*9814  nitrate  of  lead  again  yielded  0*9625  chromate=67'4  per  cent. 

77.  Determination  op  Mercury  in  the  Metallic  State,  in  the  Wet 
Way,  by  Means  op  Protochloride  op  Tin  (to  §  118,  1,  b). 

2*01  grm.  chloride  of  mercury  gave  1*465  grm.  metallic  mercury =72 '88  per 
pert,  (calculated  73*83  per  cent.),  which  gives  98*71  instead  of  100  (Schafpner). 
The  loss  is  not  inherent  in  the  method,  t.tf.,  it  does  not  arise  from  mercury 
evaporating  during  the  ebullition  and  desiccation  (Expt.  No.  54) ;  but  its  origin 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  usually  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mercury  to 
fiettle  quite  completely,  and  in  general  is  not  careful  enough  in  decanting,  and 
drying  with  paper,  &c. 

78.  Determination  op  Copper  by  Precipitation  with  Zinc  in  a  Plat- 
inum Dish  (to  §  119,  2). 

80*882  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  were  dissolved  in  water  to  250  c.  o. ;  10 
o.  c.  of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*31387  grm.  metallic  copper. 

a.  10  c.  a  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*3140=100*06  i>er 
cent. 

d.  In  a  second  experiment  10  o.  c  g^ve  0*3138  =  1(X)  per  cent. 

79.  Beha-vior  op  Copper  Precipitated  by  Zinc  on  Ignition  in  Hydro- 
gen (to  p.  229,  foot-note). 

A  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  precipitate  was  washed 
with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100".  0*7961  grm.  of  this  was  ig- 
nited for  f  of  an  hour  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.     It  then  weighed  0*7952  grm. 

4 

80.  Determination  op  Copper  as  Subsulphocyanide  (to  §  119,  3,  b), 

0*5965  gfrm.  of  pure  snlphate  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and, 
after  addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium.  The  well- washed  precipitate,  dried  at  100°,  weighed  0*2893,  cor- 
responding to  0*1 892  Cu  O =3 1  '72  per  cent.  As  sulphate  of  copper  contains  31  '83 
per  cent.,  this  gives  99*66  instead  of  100. 

81.  Determination  op  Copper  bt  De  Haen^s  Method  (to  §  119,  4,  a). 

Four  10  c.  c.*s  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  o.  a  containing 
0*0254  grm.  Cu,  were  severally  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  then  with  50  c.  o. 
of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  12*94  c.  c.  iodine  solu- 
tion). After  addition  of  starch  paste,  iodine  solution  was  added  until  the  fluid 
appeared  blue. 
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This  reqnized, — 

In  a,  4-09 
5,  8-95 
e,  4  06 
d,  8-95 

As  100  o.  0.  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58048  gim.  iodine,  this 

For  a,  0-0356  Cu  instead  of  0*0354 
"    b,  00260  **  " 

*»    (J,  00257  *'  " 

''    rf,  00260  "  t* 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  a  a  of  the  same  solution  of  sniphate  of 
copper,  gave  0*26^6  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Mtrate  of  ammonia  having  been 
added  to  10  a  o.  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  then  some  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acidf  8-4  and  8  5  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  required  instead  of  4  c.  c.,— 
a  proof  that  considen4)ly  more  iodine  had  separated  than  corresponded  to  the 
oxide  of  copper. 

82.  Action  of  Solution  op  Cyanide  op  Potassium  upon  Ammoniacal 
Solution  op  Oxide  op  Copper  (to  §  119,  4,  b), 

a.  Three  10  c.  c's  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  contaming 
0*1  grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  were  mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  a  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  equalize  the  d^free  of  oonoen- 
tration  in  the  three  portiona  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  blue  color  had  disappeared.  This  required  the  following 
quantities ; — 

Solntioii  of  mlphate  Solution  of  Water  Solntion  of  cptaid^ 

of  copp<3r.  ammonia.  '  of  potaitsiiun. 

10  a  a  4  c.  c.  12  a  a  6*7 

10  c.  a  8  a  c.  8  c.  a  6*85 

10  c.  c.  16  c.  c.  0  c.  c.  71 

Neutral  salts  of  ammonia  also  exercise  some  influence,  as  the  following  expeo- 
ments  show,  which  were  made  the  next  day  with  the  same  solutions : — 

Sol.  CnO,  S  0$.  6oL  N  Hs.  Water,  &c  -  Bol.  K  Cy. 

10  c,  a  2  c.  0.  14  c.  c.  6  70 

10  a  6.  2a  a  14  a  a  sol.  N  H4  CI  (1 :  10)  7*40 

lOaa  6o.a  f  $::  :;  !"&  (1:  s]  ^-00 

b.  Several  10  o.  c.*s  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  o.  containing 
0*1  grm.  of  the  salt,  were  mixed  with  10  a  c.'s  of  a  solution  of  sesqnicarbonate 
of  ammonia  (1 :  10),  and  after  addition  of  water  or  of  solution  of  neutral  ammo- 
nia salts,  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  was  added  till  the  blue  color  had  vanished 
Temp.  60^ 
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u 
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The  addition  of  the  2.  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  much  assist 
one  in  hitting  the  end  •reaction,  as  the  solution,  which  towards  the  end  is  colored 
red,  gradually  becomes  light  yellow  when  more  cy<u:^de  is  added,  and  is  not  fully 
decolorized  till  a  further  addition  of  the  same  salt  has  been  made,  and  it  has  stood 
for  some  time. 

83.  Precipitation  op  Nitrate  op  Bismuth  by  Cabbonatb  op  Ammonia 
(to  §  120,  1,  a). 
If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  matter  whether  containing  much  or  little 
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free  nitrio  acid,  is  mixed  with  water,  precipitated  with  carbonate  df  ammonia  and 
ammonia,  and  filtered  without  appljing  heat,  the  filtrate  acquiren,  upon  addition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  a  blackish-brown  color.  But  if  the  mixture  be- 
fore filtering  is  heated  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
fails  to  impart  this  color  to  the  filtrate,  or,  at  all  events,  the  change  of  color  is 
hardly  visible  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

81  Determination  of  Antimony  as  Sulphide  (to  §  125,  1). 

0*559  grm.  of  pure  air-dried  tartar  emetic,  treated  according  to  §  125,  1,  gave 
0*2902  grm.  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  at  100%=  *2492  grm.  or  44*58  per  cent, 
of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  add,  the 
precipitate  lost  0*0079  grm.  (reckoned  from  a  part  to  the  whole),  leaving  accor- 
dingly 0  '2823  grm.  of  uihydrous  tersulphide  of  antimony,  which  corresponds  to 
0*24245  grm.  or  43 -37  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  the  tartar  emetic 
contains  43  '70  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  the  process  gives,  if  the  precip- 
itate is  dried  at  100%  102  01 ;  if  heated  to  blackening,  99*22  instead  of  100. 

89.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Aged  as  Pyrophosphate  op  Mag- 
nesia (to  §  134,  by  a). 

1*9159  and  2*0860  grm.  pure  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  as  directed 
§  134,  &,  a,  gave  0*5941  and  0*6494  g^rm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  respec- 
tively. These  give  19*83  and  19*91  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphate  of 
soda,  instead  of  19*83  per  cent. 

90.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Phosphate  op  Sesquioxide 
OF  Uranium  (to  §  134,  e), 

30  c.  o.  of  a  solution  of  pure  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134,  6,  »,  gave  0*3269 
grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia.  10  c.  c.  contained  accordingly  0*06982  grm. 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

10  c.  a  of  the  same  solution  were  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium  as  directed  §  134,  c.  The  ignited  precipitate  was  treated  with  a 
little  nitrio  acid,  then  again  ignited  ;  after  cooling,  it  weighed  0*3478  grm.  cor- 
responding to  0*06954  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid.' 

91.  Determination  of  Free  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  by  Means  of 
Solution  of  Iodine  (to  §  148, 1. ,  a). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions: — 

a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  of  different  degrees  of  dilution  ? 

b.  Does  the  equation  HS-hI=HI+S  really  represent  the  decomposition  which 
takes  place  ? 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  doubly- 
perforated  cork ;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  with  pinchoock  was  fitted,  to  draw 
off  the  fluid ;  into  the  other  aperture  a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into 
the  fluid. 

Question  a. 

a.  About  30  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which 
was  then  tared  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  until  the  yellow  color 
had  just  disappeared.  The  flask  was  then  closed,  weighed,  starch  paste  added, 
and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grm.  H  S  \hbter  required  23*4  a  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly 
83*83  0.  a 
68*4  grm.  required  22*7  c.  o.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  33*20  c.  a 
0,  Same  process ;  but  the  fluid  was  diluted  wtth  water  free  from  air. 

61*5  grm.  H  S  water +200  grm.  water  required  20*7  c.  a  iodine  solution, 
100  accordingly  33*65  a  o. 

52*4  grm.  -i-400  grm.  water  required  17*7  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  1(X)  accord- 
ingly 33*77. 
The  iodine  solution  contained  0*00498  iodine  in  1  o.  o.     Considering  that 
addition  of  a  larger  volume  of  water  necessarily  involves  a  slight  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  iodine  solution,  these  results  may  be  considered  sufiiciently  corre- 
sponding. 
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Qnention  b. 

According  to  a,  100  grm.  of  the  H  S  water  contained  0*02215  grm.  H'S, 
ing  the  proportion  to  be  100 :  33*2. 

178 '6  grm.  of  the  same  water  were,  immediately  after  the  experiments  in  a, 
drawn  off  into  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid ;  after  24  botuB.  the 
tersulphide  of  arsenic  acid  was  filtered  off,  dried  at  100"*,  and  weighed.  0*0920 
grm.  were  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  0*03814  H  S,  or  a  percentage  of 
0  02197. 

The  second  question  also  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmatiye. 

92.  Solution  of  GnLORiDE  of  Magnesium  dissolyes  Oxalate  of  Lims 

(to  §  154,  6). 

If  some  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
then  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first ;  but  upon 
slightly  increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  trifling  precipitate 
gradually  separates  after  some  time. 

If  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  thrown 
down,  but  the  precipitate  contains  also  oxalate  of  magnesia.  This  shows  that  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  two  bases  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  reagent  must 
be  added  in  excess ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  much 
magnesia,  the  operator  must  expect  to  precipitate  some  of  the  magnesia,  as  the 
following  experiments  (No.  93)  clearly  show. 

93.  Sefaration  of  Lime  from  Magnesia  (to  §  154,  6). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  10  c.  c.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*5618  Ca  O,  G  O^ ;  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  magnesium,  containing  0'250  Mg  O  in  10  c.  c.  ;  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (1:8);  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent  N 
Ha ;  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  (1 :  24) ;  acetic  acid,  containing  30  per  cent. 

A,  H  0. 

The  precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature  ;  the  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 

a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a.  10  c.  a  Mg  CI,  10  c.  c.  Ca  CI,  10  o.  a  N  H«  CI,  4  drops  N  H^O,  50  a  a 

water,  20  o.  c.  2  N  H*  O,  O.     Result,  0*5705  Ca  O,  C  0>. 
0.  Same  as  a,  with  150  c.  o.  water  instead  of  50  o.  a     Result,  0*5670  Ca 

o,  c  O,. 

b.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  a,  /?  +  10  c.  c.  N  H,0.     Result,  0*5614  grm.  Ca  O,  C  Oi. 
e.  Influence  of  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Same  as  o,  /i-h40  c.  c.  N  H^Cl.    Result.  0  5652  grm. 

d.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Same  as  a,  /9+30  c.  c  N  H«C1+10  a  c.  N  H4O.     Result,  0*5613  grm. 

e.  Influence  of  free  acetic  acid. 

Same  as  a,  /?,  only  with  6  drops  A,  instead  of  the  4  drops  N  H«0.     Result, 
0*5594  grm. 
/.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  feebly  alkaline  solution. 

Same  as  a,  ^-|-20  c.  o.  2  N  H*  O,  6.    Result,  0*5644  grm.  Ca  O,  C  Ot. 
g.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  strongly  alkaline  solution 

Same  as  a,  /?,  + 10  a  a  N H,O-+-20  c.  c.  2  N  H^O.  O.     Result,  0.5644 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  much  N  H«C1  and 
NH.O. 

Same  as  a,  /?,  + 10  N  H4  O+30  N  H4CI+2O  2  N  H«0, 0.     Result,  0-5709 
grm. 
1.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  solution  slightly  acidified 

with  A.  _ 

Same  as  a,  ^,—4  drops  N  H4O +6  drops  A+20  a  o.  2  N  H4O,  O.    Result, 
0-5661  grm. 
Consequently,  when  a  notable  amount  of  magnesia  is  present  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  precipitatixig 
along  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
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Another  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  magnesia  in 
hydrochloric  aoid  was  mixed  with  ammonia  under  varying  circumstances,  proved 
aLso  that,  in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia,  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or 
oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  will  always  separate  after  standing  for  some 
time,  no  matter  whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  place. 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  separation  was  effected  by  double  precip- 
itation, in  accordance  with  29-  The  same  solutions  were  employed  as  in  the 
first  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  which  a  solu- 
tion was  substituted  containing  0*2182  grm.  Mg  O,  in  10  c.  a 

10  c.  c.  CaCl  +  30  c.  a  MgCl,-|-20  a  c.  NH4Cl,+300  a  o.  water,  +  6  drop« 
ammonia,  +  a  sufficient  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Results,  in  two  experi- 
ments, 0*5621  and  0*5652.  mean  0*5636,  instead  of  0*5618  Ga  0,  GOa ;  also  0*6660 
and  0-6489  Mg  O,  mean  0*6574,  instead  of  0*6546. 

94.  Separation  of  Iodine  froii  Chlorine  bt  Pisani's  Method  (to  §  169» 
204). 

0*2338  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water, +^  o.  c.  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch,  required  14  a  a  of  dednormal  silver  solution  =  0*2822  gnn. 
iodide  of  potassium. 

0*3025  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  doubSa  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  required  18*2  c  o.  silver  8olution= 0*3021  K  L 

0*2266  grrm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  100  times  as  much  chloride 
of  sodium,  required  13*7  c.  c.  silver  solution  =  0*2272  El  I. 

95.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  Bromine,  bt  Pisani^s  Method  (to  §  169. 
209). 

0*3198  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  required  19*2  a  o.  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =  0*3187  K  L 

99.  Ghlorimetrical  Experiments  (to  §  213). 

10  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  were  rubbed  up  with  water  to  one  litre,  with  which 
the  following  experiments  were  made : — 

a.  By  Penot's  method  (§  212) ;  obtaraed  23*5  and  28*5  per  cent. 

b.  By  means  of  iron  (§  213,  modification) ;  obtained  23*6  per  cent. 
6,  By  Bun8EN*8  method  (p.  508,  G) ;  results,  23*6—23*6  per  cent. 

100.  Dryinq  of  Manganebe  (to  §  214,  L) 

Four  small  pans,  containing  each  8  g^rm.  of  manganese  of  53  per  cent. ,  were 
first  heated  in  the  water-bath.  After  3  hours,  L  ha^  lost  0145 ;  after  6  hours, 
II.  0*15;  after  9  hours,  III.  0*15;  after  12  hours,  IV.  015.  grm.  L  and  n. 
having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  12  hours,  IL  was 
found  to  weigh  exactly  as  much  as  at  first ;  L  wanted  only  0  01  grm.  of  the  ori- 
ginal weight. 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  two  hours  to  120"*.  After  cooling,  they 
were  found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight.  I.  and  II.  having 
been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  60  hours,  were  found  to  have 
again  acquired  their  original  weight  by  attracting  moisture.  III.  and  IV.  were 
heated  for  2  hours  to  ISO*".  The  loss  of  weight  in  both  cases  was  0*215  grm. 
Having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  m  the  room  for  72  hours,  both  were 
found  to  weigh  0*05  less  than  at  first.  Assuming  the  hygroscopic  moisture  ex- 
pelled to  be  re-absorbed  by  standing  in  the  aix,  ^is  shows  that  at  150"*  a  little 
chemically  combined  water  escapes  along  with  the  moisture,  and  accordingly 
that  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  120°. 

My  experiments  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  Dingler^s  polyt  JouxiLi 
185,  277  et  seq. 
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TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 


TABLE L 


EQUITALBNTB  OF  THB  ELBMBNT8  CX)NSIDBBBD  IN  THB  FBBSBirr  WOBK.* 


Alaminium  Al 

Antimony  Sb 

Arsenic  As 

Barium  Ba 

Bismufih  Bl 

Boron  B 

Bromine  Br 

Cadmium  Cd 

Gfesium  Cs 

Calcium  Ca 

Carbon  0 

Chlorine  CI 

Chromium  Cr 

Cobalt  Co 

Copper  Cu 

Fluorine  PI 

Gold  Au 

Hydrogen  H 

Iodine  *  I 

Iron  Fe 

Lead  Pb 

Lithium  Li 

Magnesium  Mg 

Manganese  Mn 

Mercury  Hg 

Molybdenum  Mo 

Nickel  Ni 

Nitrogen  N  • 

Oxygen  O 

Palladium  Pd 

Phosphorus  P 

Platinum  Pt 

Potassium  K 

Kubidium  Kb 

Selenium  Se 

SUicon  Si 

Silver  Ag 

Sodium  Na 

Strontium  Sr 

Sulphur  S 

Thallium  Tl 

Tin  Sn 

Titanium  Ti 

Uranium  TJr 

Zinc  Zn 


13-75      (DUHAS) 
122*00     (Dumas) 
75*00      (Pelouzb,  Bebzblius) 
68-50      (Dumas) 

(Schneider) 

(Bbrzelius) 

(Mabionac) 

(C.  T.  Haueb) 

(Johnson  and  Allen,  Buksen) 

(Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Marion  AC,  St  as) 

(Berlin,  P^ligot) 
29*50):  (Kothoff,  Dumas) 
81  *70      (Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Lou  YET) 

(Comp.  Strecker,  loa  cit.) 

(Dumas) 

(Marionac,  Dumas) 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Berzelius,  Dumas) 

(C.  DiEHL,  Troost) 

(Marchand  and  Scheereb) 

(Y.  Hauer,  Dumas) 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 
46-001     (Berlin) 

29*501    (BoTHOFF,  Marionac,  Dumas) 
1400      (Marionac) 


11*00 
80  00 
56-00 
133  00 
2000 
6*00 
85*46 
26*24 


19  00 

196*00 

1*00 

127  00 

28-00 

103-50 

7-00 

12  00 

27*50 
100  00 


8  00 
53  00 
31*00 
98*94 
89*11 
85*40 


(Berzelius,  comp.  Strecker,  loaoii) 

(SCHRoTTER) 

(Andrews) 
(Marionac,  Stas) 

(BUNSEN,  PiCCARD) 

fKk'R**    ((Berzelius,  Sacc,  Erdmann,  and 

^^^       I       Marchand— mean) 

14*00tt  (BUMAS) 
107*97     (Marionac) 

23  00     (Pelouze,  Stas) 

43-75      Pumas) 

16  -00     (Erdmann  and  Marchand) 
203-00^^  (Crookes) 
59-00(1   (Dumas) 

25*00      (Pierre) 

59  *40H(£belmen) 

82*53     (Axel  Erdmann) 


*  It  haa  been  necemary  to  alter  the  ntunben  In  some  oases  where  no  new  special  experiments  hnre 
been  made.  This  arom  from  the  fnot  that  the  nnmbers  in  qnestton  were  deduced  from  other  eqaiva- 
leuts  which  have  mnoe  been  corrected.  Thoee  who  are  oorious  in  the  matter  of  equivalents  shoold  r^ 
fer  to  Handworterbuch  der  reinen  nnd  angewandten  Ohemie,  9  Anfl.  Bd*  II.  46S,  article  Atomg»« 
wichto,  by  A.  Stiixskor.  With  zespeot  to  the  eqnivalento  that  have  recently  been  redetermined,  comp. 
Zeitschrift  f.  AnaL  Chem. 

t  DumaA  maken  SIOOO.  1  W.  J.  Rnatell  fonnd  S9'87.    (Jonm.  Chem.  Boa  (9).  L  61.) 

I  DumaA  maken  It  48*O0l  f  W.  J.  Russell  fonnd  99*87  (loo.  cit). 

**  Domaa  fonnd  99-75.  f  f  BUido  Add—Si  Oi.  tt  After  Lomy  904*00. 

II  After  Mulder  68'Oa  ^^  Oomp.  p.  141,  note  t. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BABBS  AKD  OXTQBN  ACIDa 


a.  BA8B& 


Gbouf  L 


GaBsia 


Bnbidia 


Potaasa 


Soda 


Lithla 


Oxide  of  Ammoninm 


Cs  . 
0     . 

.    .  iss-oo    . 

.     .      8-00     . 

.  94«8 
.      5-67 

GsO     . 

.     .  141-00     . 

.  100^ 

Bb  . 
0     . 

.     .    85-40    . 
.     .      8-00     . 

.    91-43 

.      8-57 

BbO    . 

.     .    93-40     . 

.  100-00 

K    . 
0    . 

.     .    89-11    . 
.     .      800    . 

.  8302 
.     16-98 

KO. 

.     .    4711     . 

.  10000 

Na  . 
0    . 

.     .    2300     . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  7419 
•    25-81 

NaO    . 

.     .    3100     . 

.  100-00 

Li   .     , 
0    . 

.     .      7-00    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  46-67 
.    63*33 

LiO     . 

.     .    16-00    . 

.  10000 

NH4    , 
0     . 

.     .    18-00    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  69-23 
.     30-77 

NH4O 

.     .    26-00    . 

.  10000 

Gbottp  n. 


Baiyta 


Stzontla 


LiniA 


MflAi&sdft 


Ba  .     . 
0    .     . 

.    68*60    . 
8-00     , 

.  89-54 
.    10-46 

BaO    . 

.    76-60    . 

.  10000 

Br   .     . 
0    .     . 

.    48-75     . 
.      800    . 

.  84-54 
.     15-46 

6rO     . 

,    61-75     . 

.  10000 

Oa  .     . 
0     . 

.    20-00    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  71-48 
.    28-67 

GaO    . 

.    28-00    . 

.  100  00 

0    . 

.     .    1200    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  60O3 
.    8907 

MgO 


20-00 


10000 
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Gboup  hl 

• 

AlnminA 

Al,  .  .  .  27-50 
0,  .     .     .    24-00 

.  .  53-40 
.     .    46-60 

•                              , 

A1,0,    ..    51-50 

,     .  100-00 

Sesqniozide  of  Ohromium 

Or,  .  .  52-48 
0,  .     .     .    24-00 

.  .  68-62 
.     .    81-88 

Cr«0«   . 


76-48 


100-00 


Gboup  IV. 
Oxide  of  Zino 


Protoxide  of  MaDganese 


besquioxide  of  Manganese 


Piotoxide  of  Nickel 


7m  .     . 
0    .     . 

.     .     82-53     . 

.      800    . 

.  80-26 
.     19-74 

ZnO     . 

.    40-53    . 

.  100-00 

Mn 
0    .     , 

.     .    27-50    . 
.     .      800    . 

.  77-46 
.     22-54 

MnO   , 

.     .    85-50    . 

.  100-00 

Mn,      . 
0.  .     , 

.     .    5500    . 
.     .    24-00    . 

.  69-62 
.    30-38 

Mn,0, 

.     .    79-00    . 

.  100-00 

Ni  .     . 
0     . 

.     .    29-50    . 
.     .      800    , 

.  78-67 
.     21-83 

NiO 

.     .    37-50    . 

.  100-00 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt 


Sesqnioxide  of  Cobalt 


Protoxide  of  Iroii 


Sesqaioxide  of  Iron 


Go  . 
0    .     . 

.     29-50     . 
8-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-88 

CoO    . 

.     87-50    . 

.  10000 

Co,       . 
0,  .     . 

.    59-00    . 
.     24-00    . 

.  71-08 
.     28-92 

Co,0,  . 

.    83-00    . 

.  100-00 

Fe.     . 
0    .     . 

.    2800    . 
.      8-00    . 

.  77-78 
.     2223 

PeO    . 

.    36-00    . 

.  100-00 

Fe,.    . 
0,  .     . 

.    56-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  70-00 
.    80-00 

Fe,Oi  . 

.    80-00    . 

.  100-00 

Gboup  V. 
Oxide  of  Bilyer 


O    . 


.  107-97 
8-00 


•     • 


9310 
6-90 


Ago 


.  115-97 


.  100-00 
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Suboxide  of  ISmooxj 


Oxide  of  IKgnaxy 


Suboxide  of  Oopper 


Oxide  of  Oopper 


Texoxide  of  BiBonnth 


Oxide  of  Cadmimn 


GbotjpYL 
Texoxide  of  Gold 


Binoxide  of  Fktbxain 


Texoxide  of  Antimomj 


Fxoioxide  of  Tin 


Binoxide  of  Tin 


Pb  .     . 
0     .     . 

.  103-60     . 
.'800     . 

.    92-83 

.      717 

PbO    . 

.  111-50     . 

.  lOOKK) 

0    .     . 

.  200-00     . 
.      8-00     . 

.  96-15 
.      3-86 

HgtO  . 

.  208-00     . 

.  100-00 

0    .     . 

.  100-00    . 
8-00     . 

.    98-59 

.      7-41 

HgO    . 

.  108-00     . 

.  100-00 

Cns      . 
0    .     . 

.    63-40     . 
8-00     . 

.  88-80 
.    11-20 

GuaO    . 

.    71-40     . 

.  lOOOO 

Cu.     . 
0    .     . 

.    81-70     . 
8-00    . 

.  79-85 
,    20-16 

CuO   . 

.    80-70     . 

.  100<» 

Bi  .     . 
0,  .     . 

.  208-00     , 
.    24-00     . 

.  89-66 
.    10-34 

BiO,   . 

.  282-00     . 

.  100-00 

Od.     . 
0    .     . 

.    56-00     . 
800     . 

.  87-50 
.     12-50 

CdO 


64-00 


100-00 


An 
0,  .     . 

.  196-00     . 
.     24-00     . 

.  89-09 
.     10-91 

AuO,  . 

.  220-00     . 

.  100-00 

Pt  .     . 
0,  .     . 

.    98-94    . 
.    l«-00    . 

.  86-06 
.     13-99 

PtO,   . 

.  114-94    . 

.  lOOOO 

Sb.     . 
Oi  .     . 

.  122'00     . 
.    24-00     . 

.  83-66 
.     16-44 

SbO,   . 

.  146-00    . 

.  100-00 

Sn .     . 
0    .     . 

.    69-00    . 
.      8-00    . 

.  88-06 
.    11-94 

SnO    . 

.    67-00    . 

.  100-00 

Sn  .     . 
0.  .     . 

.    59-00    . 
.    16-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21^ 

SnO.   . 


76-00 


100-00 


AzBexuons  aoid 


Anenioadd 
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As  .  .  .  75*00 
0,  .     .     .    2400 

• 
• 

.  76-76 
.    24-24 

AbOi  .     .     9900 

• 

.  100-00 

As .  .  .  75-00 
0»  .     .     .    40-00 

• 
• 

.  65-22 
.     84-78 

AsO»   .     .  115-00 


.  100-00 


b,  ACID& 


Ohromloaoid 


Snlphnrio  add 


Phosphorio  add 


Boradoadd 


Oxalic  add 


Oarbonio  add 


SiHdoadd 


I^trio  add 


Ohloxioadd 


Or  .     . 
0,  .     . 

.    26-24    . 
.    2400    . 

.    52-23 

.     47-77 

OrQ.    . 

.    50-24    . 

.  100-00 

S     .     . 
Ob   . 

.     .    16-00    . 
.     .     2400    . 

.  40-00 
.     60.00 

SO, 

.     .    4000    . 

.  100-00 

p  .   . 

0.  .     . 

.     81-00     . 
.     .    4000    . 

.  48-66 
.    66-84 

PO.     . 

.     .    7100    . 

.  100-00 

B    .     . 
0,  . 

.     .    1100    . 
.     .    24-00    . 

.  81-43 
.     68-57 

BO,     . 

.     .    35-00     . 

.  100  00 

O4  . 
0.  . 

.     .     2400    . 
.     .     4800     . 

.  88-83 
.     66-67 

04  0«     . 

.     .    72-00    . 

1 

.  100-00 

0    . 
0,  . 

.     .      600    . 
.     .    1600    . 

.  27-27 
.    7273 

00a     . 

.     2200    . 

.  10000 

Si   .     . 
Oa   .      , 

.     .    14-00    . 
,     .    1600    . 

.  46-67 
.    53-38 

SiOa    . 

.    30-00     . 

.  100-00 

N   .     . 
0.  .     . 

.     .     14-00     . 
.     .    40-00     . 

.  25-98 
.    7407 

NO.    . 

.    54-00    . 

.  100-00 

01  .     . 
0.  . 

.     .    85-46    . 
.     .    40-00     . 

.  46-99 
.    58-01 

CIO.  < 

,     .    76-46    • 

.  100-00 
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BSDUOTION  OF  OOMFOXTNBS  VOXJKD  TO  OONSTITUENTB  SOUGHT  BT  BDIFUi 

MULTIPLICATION  OB  DIVISION. 


This  Table  oontains  only  some  of  the  more  frequently  oocnmng  compounds ; 
the  fonnuleB  preceded  by  !  give  absolntely  accurate  lesnlts.  The  Table  may 
also  be  extended  to  other  compounds,  by  proceeding  according  to  the  inatrao- 
tions  given  in  §  199. 

FOR  INORaANIO  ANALYSIS. 

CABBONIC  ACm. 

t  Carbonate  of  lime  x  0*44=:0arbonio  add. 

CHLOBINB. 

Chloride  of  silver  x  0*24724= Chlorine. 

OOFPBB. 

Oxide  of  copper  X  0*79849 =Copper. 

IRON. 

I  Sesquiozide  of  iron  x  0*7=2  Iron. 

!  Sesquioxide  of  iron  x  0*9=2  Piotoxide  of  iron. 

LEAD. 

Oxide  of  leadxO'9288=Lead. 

MAGNBfllA. 

pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0*96086=2  Magnesia. 

ICANOANEfiB. 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*72062=8  Manganese. 
Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*98018=8  Protoxide  of  manganesa. 

PHOSPBOBIO  ACID. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0*6896 =Phosphorio  add. 
Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (2  ITri  0,,  POs)  x  0*1991 =Pho«i»hoiio 
add. 

FOTA8BA. 

Chloride  of  potassium  x  0 '52445 =Potas8ium. 
Sulphate  of  potaa8axO'5408=Pota88a. 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0'80507 ' 

or 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  r  =Chloride  of  potaasliinL 

8*278 
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PotaBBio-biohloride  of  platinum  x  O-lOaTa"^ 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platmum  «  =*  otoaaa. 


5  188 


)=■ 


BODA. 


Chloride  of  sodium  x  0-5802=Soda. 
Sulphate  of  soda  x  0*43658=Soda. 


6ULFHT7B. 

Sulphate  of  baiytax  0  18734= Sulphur. 

SULPHURIC  Aom 

Sulphate  of  baryta  x  0 '84385 =SulphnriQ  add. 


FOB  OBGANIO  ANALYSIS. 

CABBOir. 


Garboido  acid  x  0-2727 

or   * 
Carbonic  acid 

3  006 
or 
Carbonic  acid  x  8 

11 


= Carbon. 


HTDBOOEH. 


Water  X  011111 

or 
Water 


9 


=Hjdrogen. 


KITBOOEN, 


Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*06269 =NitrQg;on. 
Platinum  x  0'1415=KitrQgen. 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Amoont  of  the 

Number  of  the 


"KlmmmnttL 

Fomida 

Sought 

1 

Alumininm. . 

Alumina 

Aluminium 

0-53396 

A1,0, 

Al, 

(Aminoxiiaiii) 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Ammonia 

0-31804 

NH4CI 

NH, 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Oxide  of  ammonium 

011644 

N  H«  CI,  Pt  CI, 

NH4O 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Ammonia 

0-07614 

N  H4  CI,  Pt  CI, 
Terozide  of  antimony 

NH, 

Antimonj. . . 

Antimonj 

0-8356S 

SbO, 

Sb 

Tersulphide  of  antimonj 

Antimonj 

0-71765 

SbS, 

Sb 

Tersulphide  of  antimonj 

Teroxide  of  antimonj 

0-85882 

.       SbS, 

SbO, 

Antimonious  acid 

Teroxide  of  antimonj 

0-94805 

Sb04 

SbO, 

AxBenic. 

Aisonious  acid 

Arsenio 

0-75758 

AsOs 

Ab 

Aieenic  add 

Arsenio 

0-65217 

AsOs 

As 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenious  add 

0-86087 

As  Oft 

AsO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

Arsenious  acid 

0-80488 

AsS, 

AsOa 

Tersulphide  of  arsenio 

Arsenic  acid 

0-93496 

Ah  S3 

As  Oft 

Arsenlate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenic  add 

0-60526 

2  Mg  0,  N  H,  0,  As  Oa  4-  aq 

As  Oft 

Arseniate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenious  acid 

0-5210^ 

2  MgO,  N  H,  0,  AsOft  +  aq 

AJ8Q4. 

Barium. 

Baryta 

Barium 

0^9542 

BaO 

Ba 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Baiyta 

0-65665 

Ba  0,  S  Os 

Ba  0 

t/arbonate  of  baiyta 

Baryta 

0-77665 

Ba  0,  C  0, 

Ba  0 

Silico-fluoride  of  barium 

Baryta 

0-54839 

Ba  Fl,  ShFla 

BaO 

Bismuth. .... 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

Bismuth 

0-89655 

BiO, 

V            Bi 

BoroxL 

Boracic  add 

Boron 

0-81429 

BO, 

B 

Bromine 

Bromide  of  silyer 

Bromine 

0-42560 

AgBr 

Br 

Cadmium.... 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

Cadmium 

0-87500 

CdO 

Od 

Oalcium. . . .  ^ 

Lime 

Caldum 

0-71429 

CaO 

Ca 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Lime 

0-41176- 

Ca  0.  S  0, 

CaO 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Lime 

0-56000 

Ca  0,  C  0, 

CaO 

Carbon « 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbon 

o-272ra 

CO, 

C 
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IV. 

Gonstitiient  sought  for  every 
Compound  found. 


s 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 
3-73787 

8 

9 

1-06796 

1-60194 

2-13592 

2-66990 

3-20389 

4-27185 

4-80683 

0-63608 

0-95413 

1-27217 

1-59021 

1-90825 

2-22629 

2-54433 

2-86237 

0-23288 

0-34932 

0-46576 

0-58220 

0-69864 

0-81508 

0-93152 

104796 

0-15228 

0-22842 

0-30456 

0-38070 

0-45684 

0-53299 

0-60913 

0-68527 

1-67123 

2-50685 

3-34247 

4-17808 

5-01370 

5-84932 

6-68194 

7-52055 

1-43529 

2  15294 

2-87059 

3-58834 

4-30588 

5-02353 

5-74118 

6-46882 

1-71765 

2-57647 

3-43530 

4-29412 

5-15294 

6  01177 

6-87059 

7-72942 

1-89610 

2-84416 

3-79221 

4-74026 

5-68831 

6-63686 

7-58442 

8-53247 

1-51516 

2-27274 

3  03032- 

3-78790 

4-54548 

5-30806 

6-06064 

6-81822 

1-30435 

1-95652 

2-60870 

3-26087 

3-91304 

4-56522 

5-21739 

5-86957 

1-72174 

2-58261 

3-44348 

4-30435 

5  16521 

6-02608 

6-88695 

7-74782 

.  1-609Y5 

2-41463 

3-21951 

4-02439 

4-82927 

5-63415 

6-43902 

7-24390 

1-86992 

2-80488 

3-73984 

4-67480 

5-60975 

6-54471 

7-47967 

8-41463 

1-21053 

1  -81579 

2-42105 

3-02631 

3-63158 

4-23684 

4-84210 

5-44787 

104210 

1  -56316 

2-08421 

2-60526 

3-12631 

3-64736 

4-16842 

4-68947 

1-79085 

2-68627 

3-58170 

4-47712 

5-37255 

6-26797 

7-16340 

8-05882 

1-81330 

1  -96996 

2-62661 

3-28326 

3-93991 

4-59656 

5-25822 

5-90987 

1-55380 

2-32995 

3-10660 

8-88325 

4-65990 

5-43655 

6-21820 

6-98986 

109677 

1-64516 

2-19355 

2-74194 

3-29032 

3-83871 

4-38710 

4-93648 

1-79310 

2-68965 

3-58620 

4-48275 

5-37930 

6-27586 

7-17240 

8-06896 

0-62857 

0-94286 

1  -25714 

1-57143 

1-88572 

2-20000 

2-51429 

2-82857 

0-85120 

1-27680 

* 

1-70240 

2-12800 

2-55360 

2-97920 

3-40480 

3-83040 

1-75000 

2-62500 

3-50000 

4-37500 

5-25000 

6-12500 

7-00000 

7-87600 

1-42857 

2-14286 

2-85714 

3-57143 

4-28571 

5  00000 

6-71429 

6-42867 

S) -82353 

1-23529 

1-64706 

2  05882 

2-47059 

2-88235 

8-29412 

3-70588 

1-12000 

1-68000 

2-24000 

2-80000 

8-36000 

3-92000 

4-48000 

5-04000 

0-54546 

0-81818 

1-09091 

1-36364 

1  -63636 

1-90909 

2-18181 

2-46466 

\ 


N. 


Gia 
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Blemeoita. 

F<nmd. 

Bofoght. 

1 

Carbon. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonic  acid 

0-44000 

Ca  0,  C  0, 

CO, 

* 

Chlozine 

Chloride  of  silyeT 

Chlorine 

0-24724 

AgCl 

CI 

Chloride  of  silyer 

Hydrochloric  acid 

0-26421 

AgCl 

HCl 

Chrominm. . . 

Sesqniozide  of  chromium 

Chromium 

0-08619 

CraO, 

Cra 

Sesquiozide  of  chromium 

Chromic  acid 

1-31381 

Cra  0, 

2  Cr  0, 

-  - 

Chromate  of  lead 

Chromic  add 

0  31062 

Pb  0,  Or  0, 

CrO» 

€!obalt 

Cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

11W119 

Co 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

0-48387 

Co  0,  S  Oa 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  +  sulphate  of 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

018015 

potassa 

2  CoO 

2(CoO,  S0,)-h3(K0  SO,) 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  +  sulphate  of 

Cobalt 

0-14171 

potassa 

2  Co 

2(CoO.  S08)-f-3(KO,  SO,) 
Oxide  of  copper 

Copper 

Copper 

079848 

, 

CuO 

Cu 

Subsulphide  of  copper 

Copper 

0-79849 

Cu,  S 

Cus 

Fluorine 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

Fluorine 

0-48718 

CaFl 

Fl 

Fluoride  of  silicon 

Fluorine 

0-73077 

SiFl, 

Fl, 

Hydrogen. . . 

Water 

Hydrogen 

011111 

HO 

H 

Iodine 

Iodide  of  silver 

Iodine 

0-54019 

Agl 

I 

Protiodide  of  palladium 

Iodine 

0-70556 

1 

Pdl 

I 

Iron. 

Seequioxide  of  iron 

Iron 

0-70000 

Fe^O. 

FCa 

Seaquioxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-90000 

FeaO, 

2FeO 

Sulphide  of  iron 

Iron                 i 

0-63636 

FeS 

Fe 

Lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

Lead 

0^2825 

PbO 

Pb 

Sulphate  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

0-73597 

Pb  0,  S  0, 

PbO 

Sulphate  of  lead 

Lead 

0-68317 

Pb  0,  S  0, 

Sb 

Sulphide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

0i^05 

PbS 

PbO 

Lithium. .... 

Carbonate  of  lilihia 

Lithia 

0-40541 

Li  0,  C  0, 

Li  0 

■ 

Sulphate  of  lithia 

Lithia 

027273 

Li  0,  S  O3 

LiO 

Basic  phoApha<e  of  lithia 

Lithia 

0  38793 

3  Li  0,  P  Oft 

8  LiO 

i 
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(ficnOinved). 


9 

8 

r 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-88009 

1-32000 

1-76000 

2-20000 

2*64000 

8-08000 

8-62000 

3-96000 

0-49448 

0-74172 

0-98896 

1  -23620 

1-48344 

1-73068 

1-97702 

2-22516 

0-50642 

0-76263 

1-01684 

1-27105 

1-52628 

1-77947 

2  03368 

2-28789 

1-87238 

2-05858 

2-74477 

3-43096 

4-11715 

4-80884 

5-48954 

6-17673 

2-62762 

.3-94142 

5-25523 

6-56904 

7-88285 

9-19666 

10-51046 

11-82427 

0-62124 

0-93187 

1-24249 

1-55311 

1-86873 

217435 

2-48498. 

2-79560 

2-54237 

3-81356 

5-08474 

6-35698 

7-62712 

8-89880 

10-16949 

11-44067 

0-96774 

1-45161 

1-93548 

2-41935 

2-90323 

8-88710 

3-87097 

4-35484 

0-86029 

0-54044 

0-72058 

0-90073 

1-08088 

1-26102 

1-44117 

1-62131 

0-28348 

0-42514 

0-56686 

• 

0-70857 

0-85029 

0-99200* 

« 

1-13872 

1-27543 

1-59698 

2-39547 

8-19396 

8-99244 

4-79093 

6-68942 

6-38791 

7-18640 

1-59698 

2-39547 

319396 

3-99244 

4-79093 

6*589'42 

6-38791 

7-18640 

0-97436 

1-46164 

1-94872 

2-43590 

2-92307 

3-41027 

3-89743 

4-38461 

1-46154 

219281 

2-92808 

3-65386 

4-38461 

5-11538 

5-84616 

6-57693 

0-22222 

0-33833 

0-44444 

0-55555 

0-66667 

0-77778 

0-88889 

100000 

108099 

1-62148 

216198 

2-70247 

3-24297 

8-78346 

4-32396 

4-86445 

1-41111 

2-11667 

2-82222 

8-52778 

4-23834 

4-93889 

5-64445 

6-85000 

•  1-40000 

2-10000 

2-80000 

3-50000 

4-20000 

4-90000 

5-60000 

6-30000 

1-80000 

2-70000 

3-60000 

4-50000 

6-40000 

6-30000 

7-20000 

8-10000 

1-27273 

1-90909 

2-54546 

3-18182 

8-81818 

4-46455 

5-09091 

5-72728 

1-86650 

2-78475 

3-71300 

4r64126 

6-56951 

6-49776 

7-42601 

1  • 

8-35426 

1-47195 

2-20792 

2-94390 

3-67987 

4-41584 

616182 

5-88779 

6-62377 

1-86684 

2-04950 

273267 

3-41584 

409901 

4-78218 

5-46534 

6-14851 

1-86611 

2-79916 

3-73222 

4-66527 

6-59832 

6-53188 

7-46443 

8-89749 

0-81081 

1  -21622 

1  -62162 

2-02708 

2-43243 

2-88784 

3-24324 

8-64865 

0-54545 

0 -81818. 

1-09091 

1-86864 

1-63686 

1-90909 

2-18182 

2-46454 

0-77586 

1-16379 

1-55172 

1-93966 

2-32769 

2-71552 

3-10346 

8-49188 

6U 
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TABLE  IV. 


yiaawMMt^ff, 

FotmcL 

Sought. 

1 

Magnednm. . 

Magnesia 

Magnesium 

0-mao 

MgO 

Mg 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

Magnesia 

0^3350 

MgO,  SO, 

MgO 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 

Magnesia 

odoose 

2MgO,PO. 

2  MgO 

XangBneBe.. 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

017465 

MnO 

Mn 

Pxotosesquioxide  of  manganese 

Manganese 

0-72052 

Mn  O+Mn.,0, 

Mn, 

Sesqtdozide  of  manganese 

Manganese 

0^9820 

Mn,0, 

Mn, 

Sulphate  of  protoxideof  manganese 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

0-47090 

Mn  0,  S  0, 

MnO 

Sulphide  of  manganese 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

O-81O00 

MnS 

MnO 

Sulphide  of  mang^anese 

Manganese 

0-63218 

MnS 

Mn 

Meroniy 

Mercuiy 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

1-04000 

Hga 
Mercuiy                 *^ 

Htf,0 
Oxide  of  mercuiy 

1-08000 

Hg 

HgO 

Subohloride  of  mercuiy 

Mercuiy 

0-84940 

Hg.Cl 

Hg, 

Sulphide  of  mercury 

Mercury 

0-8620r 

HgS 

Hg 

I 

Niokel 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

Nickel 

0-78667 

NiO 

Ni 

Nitrogcm. . . . 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Nitrogen 

0-06071 

N  H4  CI.  Pt  CI, 

N 

Platinum 

Nitrogen 

014156 

Pt 

N 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Nitric  add 

0-46352 

Ba  0,  S  0, 

NO. 

Cyanide  of  silver 

Cyanogen 

019410 

AgCN 

0,N 

Cyanide  of  silver 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

0-20156 

AgCN 

HCN 

Oxygon. 

Alumina 

Oxygen 

0-46602 

A1,,0, 

0. 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

Oxygen 

016438 

SbO, 

0. 

Aiaenious  add 

Oxygen 

0-24342 

AsO, 

0, 

Arsenic  acid 

Oxygen 

0-34783 

AsO. 

Oo 

Baryta 

Oxygen 

010458 

BaO 

0 

K 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

Oxygen 

0-10845 

BiO, 

0. 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

Oxygen 

0-12600 

CdO 

0 

Sesquioxide  of  diromium 

Oxygen 

0i81381 

Cr,0, 

0, 

Protoxide  of  oobalt 

Oxygen 

0-21888 

CoO 

0 
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{continued). 


3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-20061 

■ 

1-80091 

2-40121 

3  00151 

3-60182 

4-20212 

4-80242 

5-40273 

0-66700 

1-00051 

1-33401 

1-66751 

2-00101 

2-33451 

2-66802 

3-00152 

0-72072 

108108 

1-44144 

1  -80180 

216216 

2-52252 

2-88288 

3-24324 

1-54930 

2-32394 

3  09859 

3-87324 

4-64789 

5-42254 

619718 

6-97183 

1  -44105 

2  16157 

2-88210 

3-60262 

4-82314 

5  04367 

5-76419 

6-48472 

1  •31)241 

2  08861 

2-78481 

3-48102 

417722 

4-87842 

5-56962 

6-26588 

0*94040 

1  -41060 

1-88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-29139 

8-76159 

4-23179 

1  -63218 

2-44828 

3^6437 

4-08046 

4-89655 

5-71264 

6-52874 

7-34483 

1-26437 

1-89655 

2-52874 

3  16092 

3-79310 

4-42529 

5-05747 

5-68966 

2-08000 

312000 

4-16000 

5-20000 

6-24000 

7-28000 

8-32000 

9-36000 

2  16000 

8-24000 

4-32000 

5-40000 

6-48000 

7-56000 

8-64000 

9-72000 

1-69880 

2-54820 

3-39760 

4-24701 

5-09641 

5-94581 

6-79521 

7-64461 

1-72414 

2-58621 

3-44828 

4-31034 

6-17241 

6-03448 

6-89655 

7-75862 

1-57833 

2-36000 

314667 

3-93333 

4-72000 

5-50667 

6-29334 

7-08000 

0-12542 

0-18812 

0-25083 

0-31354 

0-37625 

0-43896 

0-50166 

0-56437 

0-28310 

0-42464 

0-56619 

0-70774 

0-84929 

0-99084 

1-18238 

1-27898 

0-92704 

1-39056 

1-85408 

2-81760 

2-78111 

8-24468 

8-70815 

417167 

0-38820 

0-68230 

0-77640 

0-97050 

116460 

1-85870 

1-55280 

1-74690 

0-40312 

0-60468 

0-80624 

1-00780 

1-20986 

1  -41092 

1-61248 

1-81404 

0-93204 

1-39806 

1-86408 

2-33010 

2-79611 

3-26218 

3-72815 

419417 

0-32877 

0-49315 

0-65754 

0-82192 

0-98630 

1-15069 

1-31507 

1-47946 

0-48484 

0-72726 

0-96968 

1-21210 

1-46452 

1-69694 

1-98936 

2-18178 

0-69565 

1-04348 

1-39130 

1-73913 

2-08696 

2-43478 

2-78261 

8-18048 

0-20915 

0-31373 

0-41830 

0-52288 

0-62745 

0-73203 

0-83660 

0-94118 

0-20^90 

0-31086 

0-41380 

0-51725 

0-62070 

0-72415 

0-82760 

0-98106 

0-26000 

0-37500 

0-50000 

0-62500 

0-75000 

0-87500 

1-00000 

1*12500 

0-62762 

0-94143 

1-25524 

1-56905 

1-88286 

2-19667 

2-51048 

2-82420 

0-42667 

0-64000 

085383 

1-06667 

1-28000 

1-49888 

1-70666 

1-92000 

ei6 
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TABLE  17. 


Blflmenti. 

Foond. 

BooghL 

1 

Oiygen. 

Oxide  of  copper 

OxTgen 

0-20151 

CnO 

0 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Oxygen 

0-22222 

FeO 

0 

Seaqiiioxide  of  iron 

Oxygen 

0-dOOOO 

FesO, 

0. 

Oxide  of  lead 

Oxygen 

0O7175 

PbO 

0 

Lime 

Oxygen 

0-28571 

OaO 

0 

Magnesia 

Oxygen 

039970 

MgO 

0 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Oxygen 

0^2{S85 

MnO 

0 

Protosesqaioxide  of  maoganeae 

Oxygen 

0-27047 

Mn  0  4-  Mn,  0, 

O4 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 

Oxygen 

0^0380 

Mn,  Os 

■  0. 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen 

0-03846 

HgaO 

0 

Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen 

0-07407 

HgO 

0 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

0:^^fen 

0-2183S 

NiO 

0 

Potassa 

Oxygen 

0-16982 

KO 

0 

SiUdo  acid 

Oxygen 

O'SdSSS 

SiOa 

0, 

Oxide  of  silver 

Oxygen 

006898 

Ago 

0 

Soda 

Oxygen 

0-25810 

NaO 

0 

Strontia 

Oxygen 

015469 

SrO 

0 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Oxygen 

0-21883 

SnO, 

0. 

Water 

Oxygen 

0-88889 

HO 

0 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Oxygen 

019740 

ZnO 

0 

Phosphonis. . 

Phosphoric  add 

Phosphorus 

0-48668 

PO. 

P 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-63964 

2  Mg  0,  P  O5 

PO. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  add 

0-47020 

Fe,  0„  P  O5 

PO. 

Phosphate  of  silver 

Phosphoric  acid 

016949 

8  Ag  0,  P  0, 

PO. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 

Phosphoric  add 

0-19910 

2  Ur,  0„  P  0, 

PO. 

Pyrophosphate  of  silver 

Phosphoric  add 

0-28437 

2  Ag  0,  P  0. 

PO. 

Potaaalnm. . . 

Potassa 

Potassium 

0-83018 

KO 

K 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

Potassa 

0-54080 

K  0,  S  0, 

KO 
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{eonUnued^ 


s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-40302 

0-60453 

0-80604. 

1-00756 

1-20907 

1-41058 

1-61209 

1-81860 

0-44444 

0.66667 

0-88889 

1-11111 

1  •33383 

1*55555 

1-77778 

2-00000 

0-60000 

0-90000 

1-20000 

1-50000 

1-80000 

2  10000 

2-40000 

2-70000 

0-14350 

0-21525 

0-28700 

0-85874 

0-43049 

0-50224 

0-57399 

0-64574 

0-57143 

0-85714 

1-14286 

1-42857 

1-71429 

2-00000 

2-28571 

2-57148 

0-7»939 

1-19909 

1-59879 

1-99849 

2-39818 

2-79788 

3-19758 

8-59727 

0-45070 

0  67606 

0-90141 

1  -12676 

1-85211 

1  -57746 

1-80282 

2  02817 

0-55895 

0-83843 

1-11790 

1-39738 

1-67686 

1-95688 

2-23581 

2-51528 

0-60759 

0-91139 

1-21519 

1-51899 

1-82278 

212658 

2-43088 

2-73417 

0-<l7602 

0-11539 

015385 

019231 

0-23077 

0-26928 

0-80770 

0-84616 

0-14815 

0-22222 

0-29630 

0-37087 

0-44444 

0-51852 

0-59259 

0-66667 

0-42667 

0-64000 

0-85338 

1  -06667 

1-28000 

1-49883 

1-70667 

1-92000 

0-33964 

0-50946 

0-67028 

0-84910 

1-01892 

1-18874 

1-35856 

i -52838 

1-06667 

1-60000 

2-13333 

2-66667 

3  20000 

8  •73383 

4-26667 

4-80000 

0-13700 

0-20694 

0-27592 

0-34490 

0-41388 

0-48286 

0-55184 

0-62082 

0-51621 

0-77431 

1-03242 

1  -29052 

1-54868 

1-80673 

2  06484 

2-82294 

0-30918 

0-46377 

0-61836 

• 

0-77295 

0-92758 

1-08212 

1-28671 

1  -39180 

0-42667 

0-64000 

0-85338 

106667 

1-28000 

1-49333 

1-70667 

1-92000 

1-77778 

2-66667' 

8-55556 

4-44445 

5-83383 

6  22222 

7-11111 

8  00000 

0-39480 

0-59220 

0-78960 

0-98700 

1-18440 

1-38180 

1-57920 

1-77660 

0-87324 

1-80086 

1-74648 

2-18300 

2  61971 

8  05688 

8-49295 

3-92957 

1-27928 

101892 

2-55856 

319820 

8-83784 

4-47748 

5-11712 

5-75676 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-85009 

2-82119 

8-29189 

8-76159 

423179 

0-83898 

0-60847 

0-67796 

0-84745 

1-01694 

1-18648 

1  -35592 

1-52541 

-0-39821 

0-59781 

0-79641 

0-99561 

119462 

1-89872 

1-59282 

1-79192 

0-46874 

070811 

0-93748 

1-17185 

1-40622 

1-64059 

1-87496 

2-10988 

1  -66036 

2-40054 

8-82072 

415090 

4-98108 

{J-81126 

6*64144 

7-47162 

1  -08161 

1-62241 

2-16821 

2-70402 

3-24482 

^■78568 

4-82643 

4-86723 
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TABLE  IV. 


Slemflnt&. 

Found. 

Bongbt 

1 

Potaonum. . . 

Ohloride  of  potassinm 

Potassium 

0iS2445 

KCl  • 

K 

Chloride  of  potassiuin 

Potassa 

0-63173 

KGl 

KO 

PotasEdo-bichloride  of  platinum 

Potassa 

01«272 

K  CI,  Pt  Cla 

KO 

Potafisio-bichloride  of  platinnm 

Chloride  of  potassium 

0-30507- 

K  CL  Pt  Cla 

KCl 

Bilioon. 

Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

0-40667 

SiO, 

Si 

saver. 

Chloride  of  adlTer 

Silyer 

0-75276 

AgCl 

A«r 

Chloride  of  silyer 

Oxide  of  silyer 

0*80654 

AgCl 

Ago 

Sodinm 

Soda 

Sodium 

0-74100 

NaO 

Na 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Soda 

0*43658 

Na  0,  S  0, 

NaO 

Chloride  of  Bodiam 

Soda 

0-530S3 

NaCl 

Na  0 

^    ^^     • 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

Sodium 

0-39387 

NaCl 

Na 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-58487 

Na  0,  C  Oa 

NaO 

Stroiitiuxn. . . 

Strontia 

Strontium 

0-84541 

SrO 

Sr 

Sulphate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-56403 

Sr  0,  S  0, 

SrO 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-70169 

Sr  0,  C  Oa 

SrO 

Snlphux. .... 

Sulphate  of  baiyta 

Sulphur 

013734 

Ba  0,  S  Os 

S 

Tezsulphide  of  arsenio 

Sulphur 

0^9034 

As  St 

s, 

Sulphate  of  bazyta 

Sulphuric  acid 

0^4335 

Ba  0,  S  0, 

SO,   . 

Tin; 

Binozide  of  tin 

Tin 

0-78667 

SnOa 

Sn 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Protoxide  of  tin 

0-89333 

SnO, 

SnO 

Ztno 

Oxide  of  dno 

Zinc 

0-80360 

ZnO 

Zn 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Oxide  of  zinc 

0-83515 

ZnS 

ZnO 

-Sulphide  of  zino 

Zinc 

0*67031 

ZnS 

Zn 
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1-04890 

1-26346 

0-38545 

0-61015 

0-93333 

1  -50552 

1  -61708 

1-48379 
0-87816 
1-06043 
0-78673 
1-16974 
1-69082 
1-12807 
1-40339 
0-27468 
0-78040 
-  0-68670 
1-67833 
1-78667 
1-60520 
1-67081 
11(4061 


8 


1-57385 
1-89519 
0-57817 
0-01522 
1-40001 
2-25828 
2-42562 
2-22569 
1-80975 
1-59065 
1-18009 
1-75460 
2-53623 
1-69210 
210508 
0*41202 
117078 
1-08004 
2-36000 
2-68000 
2-40780 
2-50546 
2-01092 


2-09780 
2-52692 
0-77090 
1-22030 
1-86667 
301104 
3-28416 
2-96758 
1-74633 
2-12086 
1-57846 
2-33947 
3-38164 


2-62225 
315865 
0-96362 
1  -52537 
2-33338 
8-76380 
4-04270 
3-70948 
2-18291 
2-65108 
1-96688 
2-92484 
4-22705 


2-80678 

3-50848 

0-54936 

0-68670 

1-56097 

1-96122 

1-87389 

1-71674 

3-14667 

3-93833 

8-57833 

4-46667 

3-21040 

4-01800 

8-84062 

4-17577 

2-68128 

8-85154 

814669 
8-79037 
1-15634 
1-83044 
2-80000 
4-51656 
4-85124 
4-45137 
2-61949 
818130 
2;36019 
8-50921 
5-07247 
8-38420 
4-21017 
0-82403 
2-34146 
2-06009 
4-72000 


8-67114 
4-42210 
1-34907 
2-13552 
8-26667 
5-26982 
5-65978 
5-19327 
3-05607 
8-71151 
2-75356 
4-09407 
5-91788 
8-94823 
4-91186 
0-96187 
2-78170 
2-40844 
5-50667 


8 


9 


5-86000  6-25838 


4-81560 
5  01092 
4-02184 


5-61820 
5-84608 
4-69216 


419569 
6-05888 
1-54179 
2-44059 
8  •73383 
6-02208 
6-46832 
5-98616 
8-49266 
4-24178 
814692 
4*67894 
6-76329 
4-61226 
5-61856 
1*09871 
812194 
2*74678 
6-29384 
7*14666 
6-42080 
6-68123 
6-86246 


4-72004 
5-68566 
1-78452 
2-74567 
4-20000 
6-77484 
7-27686 
6-67706 
3-92924 
4-77194 
3-64029 
6-26381 
7-60870 
6-07680 
6-31526 
1-28605 
3-51219 
3-09013 
7-08000 
8-04000 
7-22340 
7*61689 
6-03276 
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TABLE  Y. 


SFEGIFIO   ORAYITT  Ain>  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT   OF  SEYEBAL   GASES. 


Afanospheric  air 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen. 

Water,  vapor  of 

Carbon,  yapor  of . . . . 

Garbonio  acid. 

Carbonic  oxide 

Marsh  gas , 

Elayl  gaa   

Phosphoros,  vapor  of. 
Sulphur,  Vapor  of . . . . 
HydroscQphurio  acid. . 

Iodine,  vapor  of 

Bromine,  vapor  of.. . . 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia. 

Cyanogen. 


Sped flo  gTKvity,  atmo»- 
pheiioairsl-OOOa 


1-0000 
110832 

0  06927 
0*62343 
0-83124 

1  -52394 
0-96978 
0-55416 
0-96978 
4-29474 
6-64992 
1  17759 
8-78898 
5-53952 
2-45631 
0-96978 
0-58879 
1-80102 


1  litre  (1000  gqMc  cend- 

meCres)  of  ga8atO*'aod  0-7B 

metz«  bar.  ixeesnre  wcdgfaa 

grsmmwL 


1-29366 
1-43379J 
0-08961 
0-80651 
1-07534 
1-97146 
1-25456 
0-71689 
1-25456 
5-55593 
8-60273 
1-52340 
11-36995 
7-16625 
3-17763 
1-25456 
0-76169 
2-32991 


TABLE  VI. 

COUPABISON  OF    THE  DEGREES   OF    THE   MEBCUBIAL    THEBKOMETEB  WITH 

THOSE   OF  THE  AIR  THERUOMETEB. 


According  to  Magnus. 

Pegnes  of  the  mercttrial  Degrees  of  the  air 

tbenDoiiieter.  tberinonieter. 

100 100-00 

150 148-74 

200 197-49 

250 245-39 

800 294-61 

880 820-92 


EDITORS   APPEl!a)IX. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  GASES. 

Dr.  Gibbs'  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction  for  tempered 
twre,  pressure,  and  moisture  in  absolute  determinations  of  nitrogeUy  or 
oOier  gases  : — * 

"  I  take  a  graduated  tube,  which  I  fill  with  mercury,  then  displace 
about  two-thirds  of  the  mercury  with  air,  and  invert  the  tube  into  a  cis- 
tera  of  mercury.  Then  I  make  four  or  five  determinations  of  the  volume 
of  the  included  (moist)  air  in  the  usual  manner,  and  find  the  volume 
of  the  air  at  0**  and  7 GO***  as  a  mean  of  all  the  determinations.  This 
tube  I  call  the  companion  tube,  and  it  always  hangs  in  the  little  room 
I  use  for  gas  analyses.  Suppose  the  volume  of  (dry)  air  at  0°  and  760"" 
is  132.35  cc. 

"  Now,  in  making  an  absolute  nitrogen  determination  I  collect  the 
nitrogen  moist  over  mercury  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  then  suspend  the 
measuring  tube  by  the  side  of  the  companion  tube.  I  then  by  a  cord 
and  i)ulley  bring  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  to  correspond 
exactly,  and  then  read  off  the  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  and 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  measuiing  tube.  I  ought  to  have  stated 
that  the  two  tubes  hang  in  the  same  cistern  of  mercury.  Suppose  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  to  be  143  c.c. ;  then  the  total  cor- 
rection for  temperature,  pressure  and  moisture  will  be  143 — 132'35  = 
10*65  c.c.  The  correction  for  the  nitrogen  will  then  be  found  by  Rule 
of  Three.  As  the  observed  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  is  to 
the  observed  volume  of  nitrogen,  so  is  (in  this  case)  10*65  to  the  re- 
quired correction.  In  this  wa}',  when  the  volume  of  air  in  the  com- 
panion tube  is  once  found,  no  further  observations  of  temj^eratwre,  pres- 
sure, or  height  of  mercwiy  above  the  mercurf/  in  tJie  cistern  are  necessary. 
The  companion  tube  lasts  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  have  even  used  it 
filled  with  water,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  some  weeks,  but  I 
prefer  mercury.  As  the  two  tubes  hang  side  by  side,  there  is  never  an 
appreciable  difference  of  temperature.  My  results  are  most  satisfactory. 
Williamson  &  Russell  have,  as  you  know,  used  a  companion  tube 
for  equaling  pressures^  but  not  for  finding  the  total  value  of  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure  correction  at  once ;  and  I  believe  that  my  process 
is  wholly  new.  Certainly  it  is  wonderfully  convenient,  and  saves  all 
tables  and  labor  of  computation.'^ 

ASSAY   OF   CHROMIC   IRON. 

Mix  the  pulverized  ore  in  a  platinum  vessel  with  three  parts  of  pul- 
verized and  pure  cryolite ;  upon  the  top  of  the  mixture  place  twelve 

*  Private  commiinication. 
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parts  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  or  of  soda ;  heat,  cautiously  at  first,  to 
fusion,  for  fifteen  minutes;  digest  the  cold  fused  mass  with  a  little 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  for  ten  minutes — (so  far  Qibbs  and  Clajike, 
Am.  Jbw.  Sci,  2d  ser.,  xlv.,  178) ;  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to 
reduce  any  chromic  acid  ;  dilute  with  water,  and  add  cautiously  chloride 
of  barium  until  all  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated.  Filter :  concentrate 
the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  add  (according  to 
Storer  and  Pearson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  xlviiL,  pp.  198-200) 
nitric  acid  and  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  maintain  the  heat 
(covering  the  capsule  with  an  inverted  funnel)  until  the  chromium  is  all 
oxidized  to  chromic  acid  ;  add,  if  needful,  more  chloride  of  barium,  to 
convert  the  chromic  acid  into  chromate  of  barium ;  evaporate  off  the 
great  excess  of  acid  ;  dilute.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside ;  decant 
the  clear  liquid  into  a  filter  ;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decautation 
with  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  finally  transferring  it  to  the  filter ; 
dry ;  ignite  gently  apart  from  the  filter,  and  weigh  the  chromate  of 
baryta. 

Note. — The  above  scheme,  as  yet  untried  by  the  Editor,  is  simply  proposed 
as  an  attempt  to  combine  the  best  points  in  the  two  valuable  communications 
referred  to.  with  a  view  to  make  a  rapid  method  for  estimating  chromium  in  its 
ore.  The  observation  of  Storer  and  Pearson  in  the  paper  above  cited  (p.  200, 
paragraph  v.),  promises  a  still  better  method,  which  deserves  elaboration. 

SEPARATION   OF  PHOSPHORIC   ACID    FROM   LIME,   ALUMINA,   AKD   OXIDE   OF 

LIME. 

In  absence  of  sulphuric  etdd.  Brassier  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [4]  viL, 
355)  dissolves  the  phosphates  in  hydrochloric  acid,  fidds  ammonia  in 
excess,  and  re-dissolves  the  precipitated  phosphates  by  additions  of  citric 
acid,  keeping  the  liquid  ammoniacaL  From  the  solution  thus  obtained, 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  magnesium,  as  pure 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  Since  the  latter  is  sensibly  soluble  in 
citrate  of  ammonia,  the  citric  acid  solution  should  be  added,  drop  by 
drop,  avoiding  an  excess.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  should  be  fi*ee 
from  sulphuric  acid,  otherwise  sulphate  of  lime  would  also  be  precipi- 
tated. It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  results  will  fall  out  too  low  in 
presence  of  much  iron  or  alumina  (see  p.  276,  a),  but  the  method  is  very 
convenient  for  the  analysis  of  bone-black  and  many  native  phosphates. 
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